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PAET  I. 
ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  New  Year^Letten  and  Speeches  on  the  State  of  Ireland — The  Opening  of 
Parliament — The  Debate  on  the  i^ddress— Protracted  Discnasion  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons. 

Thb  general  feeling  of  contentment  and  security  which  pervaded 
public  opinion  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  seemed  hardly 
justified  by  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home  or  abroad.  Whether 
this  optimism  was  due  to  general  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  to 
the  marked  increase  of  national  prosperity,  or  to  general  indiffer- 
ence to  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  politics,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  year  opened  imder 
circumstances  so  inauspicious  as  to  justify  the  most  gloomy  pre- 
dictions. In  Ireland  the  state  of  affairs  showed  that  the  power  of 
maintaining  order  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  slipped  from  the  hands 
of  the  Executive ;  and  if  the  social  war  which  had  been  formally 
proclaimed  against  the  dominant  class  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  not  broken  out  into  civil  war,  it  was  rather  because  the  Irish 
leaders  hoped  to  obtain  more  from  passive  resistance  than  from 
active  rebellion.  The  news  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  which 
arrived  on  New  Year's  Day  pointed  to  a  general  sympathy  of  the 
Dutch  population  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Transvaal 
who  had  declared  against  the  British  rule ;  the  Orange  Free  State 
taking  the  lead  in  the  display  of  fellow-feeling.  The  rising  in  the 
Transvaal  served  to  furnish  an  occasion,  for  which  the  Dutch  had 
long  been  waiting,  to  make  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  British 
Grovemment.    From  Eastern  Europe,  news  arrived  at  thersame^T^ 
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time,  that  neithen^uxkey  nor  Greece  was  disposed  to  accept  the 
Arbitration  Schome'-oHered  by  the  Powers,  as  an  escape  from  the 
appeal  to  arms,  inwards  which  both  disputants  seemed  drilling. 
The  Turkish  .•Groye'mment,  emboldened  by  the  apparent  paralysis 
of  Europe,  ^"h^ikinced  its  intention  of  taking  its  stand  on  the  basis 
laid  down'in'iUe  Porte's  Note  of  October  3,  whilst  the  Greeks  re- 
fused tp*euter  upon  any  negotiations  which  did  not  accept  as  their 
startii^^f^int  the  frontier  suggested  in  the*  Berlin  Treaty. 

The.  appointment  of  Mr.  L.  Courtney  as  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Ildme  Department,  which  was  announced  on  New  Year's  Day, 
.  was.  much  canvassed  by  his  political  friends  and  opponents.  The 
/''•foi^er  attributed  his  acceptance  of  office,  at  this  juncture,  to  an 
•".Almost  Quixotic  desire  to  supporjb  an  Administration  which,  in 
'  *  the  management  of  its  Irish  and  Cape  policy,  had  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  warnings,  but  which  now  seemed  to  call  upon  every 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  to  help  it  to  carry  through  its  measures 
of  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Courtney's  appointment  was 
interpreted  as  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
desire  to  relieve  itself  of  an  independent  critic,  who,  in  the  pre- 
vious session,  and  during  the  recess,  had  condemned  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal,a8serted  the  need  for  strong,  if  not  for  coercive,  legis- 
lation in  Ireland,  and  on  other  points  had  expressed  dissent  from  the 
policy  of  the  party,  in  a  fearless  manner  and  with  uncompromising^ 
logic.  His  admission  to  office  after  a  comparatively  brief  Parlia- 
mentary career,  coupled  with  the  well-known  fact  that,  on  the 
formation  of  his  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  offered  a  post  to 
Mr.  Courtney,  was  accepted  as  further  evidence  that  the  Gladstone 
Administration  had  once  more  broken  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  recruiting  its  strength  by  men  rather  of 
political  importance  than  of  social  influence. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  continued  to  attract  both  criticism 
and  suggestion  from  numerous  irresponsible  statesmen.  Foremost 
amongst  these  were  Earls  Grey  and  Dufferin.  The  former,  in  two 
long  letters  to  the  Times,  explained  at  length  his  objections  to  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  and  the  principles  on  which  agitation  for  its 
repeal  ought  to  have  been  founded.  He  complaint  that  the  Act, 
**  instead  of  allowing  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  to  settle  for 
themselves  upon  what  terms  it  should  be  held,  took  away  altogether 
freedom  of  contract  with  regard  to  small  holdings,  and  by  a  sweep- 
ing enactment  all  proprietors  of  land  were  made  liable  to  claims 
from  their  tenants  which  largely  diminished  its  value."  The  sort 
of  divided  ownership  between  the  landlords  and  tenants  created  by 
the  Act,  was,  he  held,  unfavourable  to  enterprise  and  improvements 
by  either,  and  that  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  deadly  blow  given 
to  security,  without  which  prosperity  was  impossible,  a  bill  should 
be  passed  speedily  restoring  freedom  of  contract  to  those  who  de- 
sired it,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  facilities  for  making  voluntary 
agreements  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  land,  as  afforded  by  Mr. 
Hamilton's  bill.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Lord  Dofferin's  recommendations  took  the  shape  of  a  memo- 
random  addressed  to  the  Besborough  Land  Commission  just  be*- 
&re  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  Whilst  thoroughly  opposed  to 
the  change  of  tenure  known  as  ^  the  three  Fs,"  Lwd  Dufferin 
admitted  the  need  of  drastic  legislation ;  he  would  substitute 
forced  sales  of  encumbered  and  other  property,  and  associate  the 
peasantry  in  the  good  government  of  the  country,  by  lending  them 
money,  on  proper  security,  to  purchase  the  lands  thus  brought  into 
the  market.  He  would  regard  the  interest  on  the  capital  sum 
employed  as  a  rent  charge  or  land  rate,  to  be  collected  by  the 
authorities,  with  power  to  levy  a  rate  in  and  over  any  limited 
area  in  which  the  farmers  were  in  arrear.  With  reference  to 
the  question  of  ^^  fair  rent,"  Lord  Dufferin  would  allow  a  special 
tribunal  to  be  appointed,  before  which  both  landlords  and  tenants 
might  be  heard  in  support  of  claims  for  raising  or  lowering  existing 
rents. 

In  the  brief  interval  between  the  opening  of  the  New  Year 
and  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  there  was  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  Members  to  meet  their  constituents  and  to  indicate  their 
views  as  to  the  business  of  the  approaching  session.  Mr.  C.  Stuart 
Wortley,  at  Sheffield,  and  Colonel  Taylor,  at  Dublin,  represented 
the  unofficial  and  official  views  of  the  Conservative  party,  whilst 
Mr.  J.  Cowen,  at  Newcastle,  expressed  in  his  usual  vigorous  style 
the  opinions  of  his  own  school  of  Badicalism.  Colonel  Taylcn*, 
referring  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  attributed  it 
to  a  wave  of  Communism  which  was  sweeping  over  Europe,  and 
blamed  the  Government  for  not  having  acted  with  greater  prompti- 
tude. He  maintained  ^^  that  disaffection  and  disloyalty,  and  the 
upsetting  of  all  social  relations,  ought  to  be  put  down  before  what 
were  called  remedial  measures  were  brought  forward.''  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  in  like  manner  found  fault  with  the  "inactive  philan- 
thropy" of  the  Government,  and  complained  that  whilst  public 
opinion  was  thoroughly  roused  on  the  subject,  the  Ministry  gave 
no  clue  as  to  the  policy  adopted  or  about  to  be  applied  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Cowen,  in  his  address  at  Newcastle,  entirely  confined  him- 
self to  the  discussion  of  the  various  projects  for  dealing  with  the 
Irish  Land  Question.  He  admitted,  at  the  very  outset,  that  the 
Government  proposal  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  a 
compromise;  but  he  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  one  of  its 
features  would  be  the  initiation  of  a  scheme  of  arterial  drainage 
and  reclamation.  If  only  four  out  of  the  six  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  land  which  existed  in  Ireland  were  brought  under  cultivation, 
employment  and  food  would  be  given  to  the  half-starved  population, 
and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  would  be  removed.  To  achieve  these 
results,  he  thought  that  the  half-million  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland 
who  were  tenants  at  will,  should  be  made  to  feel  themselves  secure 
from  arbitrary  increase  of  rent  or  eviction,  fiather  than  extend 
the  Ulster  custom  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  he  preferred  a  plan  which 
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would  make  the  occupiers  owners  at  once ;  for  he  s^w  in  the  system 
of  dual  ownership  many  obvious  disadvantages. 

The  Postmaster-General  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was  the  only  Member 
of  the  Government  who  during  the  brief  interval  broke  silence. 
At  Manchester  he  addressed  a  large  number  of  persons  assembled 
at  the  Reform  Club,  and  congratukted  them  on  the  success  of  their 
efforts  in  Lancashire  during  the  elections  of  the  previous  year. 
Without  pretending  to  indicate  the  measures  which  the  Cabinet 
had  decided  to  introduce,  he  expressed  his  confident  belief  that 
the  Government  would  spare  no  effort  to  maintain  law  and  order 
in  Ireland.  He  defended  Mr.  Forster  from  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation passed  upon  him  in  turns  by  the  Conservatives,  the 
Irreconcileable  Radicals,  and  the  Home  Rulers.  He  held  him 
to  be  possessed  of  those  two  qualities  most  requisite  in  governing 
Ireland— calmness  and  courage.  With  r^^ard  to  the  action  of 
the  Lords,  Mr.  Fawcett  held  that  they  were  not  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  Compensation  Bill  of  the  pre- 
vious session.  The  Government  majority,  exclusive  of  the  Home 
Rulers,  was,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  112;  but  the  second 
reading  of  the  Compensation  Bill  only  obtained  a  majority  of  78 ; 
whereas,  had  it  received  the  combined  support  of  tifie  Irish 
and  Liberal  parties,  it  should  have  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
at  least  140 ;  and  the  third  reading  was  voted  by  the  still  more 
diminished  majority  of  66,  in  spite  of  the  interval  during  which  it 
might  be  presumed  members  had  learnt  the  feelings  of  the  electors 
with  reference  to  the  measure.  He  deprecated  the  position  taken 
up  by  some  advanced  Liberals,  who  from  their  dislike  to  coercion 
would  never  sanction,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  any  exceptional 
measure  having  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  order  or  the 
restoration  of  authority  in  that  country.  The  pre-eminent  question 
of  the  day  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  he  held  to  be  the 
Land  Question,  which  he  thought  should  take  the  path  of  freedom 
of  sale.  This  should  be  the  aim  of  all  true  Liberals,  instead  of 
discussing  the  size  of  farms  or  the  conditions  and  limits  of  State- 
protection  or  State-help.  Agricultural  prosperity  concerned  the 
whole  country ;  and  agriculture,  like  conunerce,  would  best  flourish 
when  released  from  feudal  institutions  and  from  statutory  fetters. 

Thus,  on  Jan.  7 — too  tardily  for  the  advocates  of  a  spirited 
policy  of  coercion,  too  soon  for  those  who  maintained  the  existing 
laws  to  be  sufficient  and  special  legislation  needless — the  second 
session  of  the  tenth  Parliament  of  the  present  reign  was  opened  by 
commission,  and  the  Queen's  Speech,  which  ran  as  follows,  was 
read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Oentlemen, 

"  I  have  called  you,  at  a  period  earlier  than  usual,  to  the  re- 
sumption of  your  labours,  as  some  affairs  of  more  than  common 
urgency  demand  your  attention. 

*'  My  relations  with  Foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  friendly  and 
harmonious.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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^^  The  main  question  relating  to  the  frontier  between  Turkey 
and  Monten^;ro  has  been  settled. 

'^  The  Powers  are  now  engaged  in  communications  which  have 
in  view  the  determination  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

"  Some  important  portions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  have 
so  long  remained  without  fulfilment,  continue  to  form  an  object 
of  my  anxious  attention. 

"  A  rising  in  the  Transvaal  has  recently  imposed  upon  me  the 
duty  of  taking  military  measures  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  vindi- 
cation of  my  authority;  and  has  of  necessity  set  aside  for  the 
time  any  plan  for  securing  to  the  European  settlers  that  full 
control  over  their  own  \ocal  affairs,  without  prejudice  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  natives,  which  I  had  been  desirous  to  confer. 

'^  I  regret  that  the  war  in  Basutoland  still  continues,  notwith- 
standing  the  efforts  of  the  Gape  G-ovemment.  It  would  cause 
me  much  satisfaction  if  a  suitable  occasion  should  present  itself 
for  friendly  action  on  my  part  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

^  The  war  in  Afghanistan  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Candahar  force,  my  troops  have  been 
recalled  within  the  Indian  frontier.  It  is  not  my  intention  that 
the  occupation  of  Candahar  shall  be  permanently  maintained ;  but 
the  still  unsettled  condition  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  establishing  a  Native  Government,  have  delayed  for  a 
time  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  that  position. 

^  Papers  on  the  several  subjects  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as 
well  as  fbrther  correspondence  on  the  Military  Estimates  of  India, 
will  be  presented  to  you. 

**  OenUemen  of  tiie  House  of  ComTnone, 

^  The  Estimates  for  the  Services  of  the  coming  year  are  in  a 
forward  state  of  preparation,  and  will  be  speedily  laid  before  you. 

**  My  Lords  and  OentUmen^ 

**  There  has  been  a  gradual,  though  not  very  rapid,  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  of  the  country ;  and  I  am  now  able  to  entertain 
a  more  favourable  expectation  of  the  Revenue  for  the  year  than  I 
could  form  at  its  commencement. 

^^  The  anticipation,  with  which  I  last  addressed  you,  of  a  great 
diminution  of  the  distress  in  Ireland,  owing  to  au  abundant  harvest, 
was  realised ;  but  I  grieve  to  state  that  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  has  assumed  an  alarming  character.  Agrarian  crimes  in 
general  have  multiplied  far  beyond  the  experience  of  recent  years. 
Attempts  upon  life  have  not  grown  in  the  same  proportion  as 
other  offences;  but  I  must  add  that  efforts  have  been  made  for 
personal  protection,  far  beyond  all  former  precedent,  by  the  police, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Executive.  I  have  to  notice  other  evils 
yet  more  widely  spread :  the  administration  of  justice  has  been 
frustrated,  with  respect  to  these  offences,  through  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  evidence ;  and  an  extended  system  of  terror  has  thu^e 
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leen  established  in  various  part^  of  the  country,  which  has  paralysed 
almost  alike  the  exercise  of  private  rights  and  the  performance  of 
civil  duties. 

^^  In  a  state  of  things  new  in  some  important  respects,  and 
hence  with  little  of  available  guidance  from  former  precedent,  I 
have  deemed  it  right  steadily  to  put  in  use  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  law  before  making  any  new  demand.  But  a  demonstration  of 
their  insufficiency,  amply  supplied  by  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  leads  me  now  to  apprise  you  that  proposals  will  be 
immediately  submitted  to  you  for  entrusting  me  with  additional 
powers,  necessary  in  my  judgment  not  only  for  the  vindication  of 
order  and  public  law,  but  likewise  to  seeing  on  behalf  of  my 
subjects,  protection  for  life  and  property,  and  personal  liberty 
of  action. 

"  Subject  to  the  primary  and  imperious  obligations  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  I  continue  to  desire  not  less  than  heretofore  to 
prosecute  the  removal  of  grievance  and  the  work  of  legislative 
improvement  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 

**  The  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870  has  been  productive  of  great 
benefits,  and  has  much  contributed  to  the  security  and  comparative 
well-being  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  without  diminishing  the 
value  or  disturbing  the  foimdations  of  property.  In  some  respects, 
however,  and  more  particularly  under  the  strain  of  recent  and 
calamitous  years,  the  protection  which  it  supplied  has  not  been 
found  sufficient,  either  in  Ulster  or  the  other  provinces. 

"  I  recommend  you  to  imdertake  the  further  development  of 
its  principles  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  special  wants  of 
Ireland,  both  as  regards  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  wad 
with  a  view  to  effective  efforts  for  giving  to  a  larger  portion  of  the 
people  by  piu'chase  a  permanent  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil. 
This  legislation  will  require  the  removal,  for  the  purposes  in  view, 
of  all  obstacles  arising  out  of  limitations  on  the  ownership  of 
property,  with  a  due  provision  for  the  security  of  the  interests 
involved. 

**  A  measure  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  the  establishment 
of  County  Government  in  Ireland,  founded  upon  representative 
principles,  and  framed  with  the  double  aim  of  confirming  popidar 
control  over  expenditure,  and  of  supplying  a  yet  more  serious  want 
by  extending  the  formation  of  habits  of  local  self-government. 

"  Bills  will  be  laid  before  you  for  the  Abolition  of  Corporal 
Punishment  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy. 

"  You  will  be  asked  to  consider  measxires  for  the  further  Reform 
of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy ;  for  the  Conservancy  of  Rivers  and  the 
Prevention  of  Floods ;  for  Revising  the  Constitution  of  Endowed 
Schools  and  Hospitals  in  Scotland ;  and  for  the  renewal  of  the  Act 
which  established  Secret  Voting ;  and  for  Repressing  the  Corrupt 
Practices  of  which,  in  a  limited  number  of  towns,  there  were 
^.mentable  examples  at  the  last  General  Election. 

"  I  trust  that  your  labours,  which  willoij^ec^^cmore  than 
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usually  arduous,  may  be  so  guided  by  Divine  Providence  as  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  my  people." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  address  in  reply  was  moved  by  Lord 
Carrington  and  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Yarborough ;  the  former 
of  whom  referred  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  country  had 
coercion  written  on  almost  every  page  of  her  history,  whilst  the 
Leg^kture  had  but  too  rarely  interfered  to  remedy  the  patent  evils 
of  the  people.  Lord  Yarborough,  after  referring  to  the  progress 
of  the  settlement  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  would  have  a  more  successful  lot  than  so 
many  of  its  predecessors,  which  bad  failed  to  become  law,  and 
would  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  trading  classes  than  the 
measures  of  Lords  Brougham,  Westbury  and  Hatherley.  The 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  followed  immediately,  and  in  a  speedi  which 
showed  that  his  powers  of  sarcastic  criticism  were  in  no  wise  im- 
paired, attributed  the  gloomy  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  the 
critical  state  of  things  in  South  Africa,  and  the  anxiety  produced 
by  our  foreign  policy,  to  the  complete  reversal  by  the  Liberal 
Government  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors.  ^^  In 
every  manner,  and  on  every  occasion,  it  was  announced  that  the- 
change  of  Government  meant  a  change,  not  merely  in  every  part 
and  portion  of  the  Government,  but  that  everything  which  we 
considered  concluded  was  to  be  reopened,  and  everything  that  had 
been  consunmiated  was  to  be  reversed,  and  that  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  either  our  Foreign  relations,  our  Colonial  situa- 
tion, and  our  domestic  position  with  reference  to  Ireland — on  all 
these  questions  the  utmost  change  was  to  be  immediately  and 
rapidly  accomplished.  Perpetual  and  complete  reversal  of  all 
that  has  occurred  was  the  order  that  was  given  and  the  profession 
of  faith  that  was  announced.^  In  Foreign  affairs,  although  it  was 
impossible  to  repudiate  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  yet  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Government  a  Conference  had  been  held  in  the  same  capital 
with  \he  object  of  modifying,  changing,  and  superseding  the  reso^ 
lutions  of  the  original  Congress.  The  result  of  tliat  Conference 
was  tiiat  the  war  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  west  of  Asia  was  on 
the  point  of  reviving,  and  that  in  that  war  England  was  to  be  a 
belligerent  against  her  old  ally ;  no  one  could  say  that  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  even  now  insured,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  events  might  occur  which  would  imperil 
the  present  settlement.  On  the  question  of  Afghanistan  Lord 
Beacons6eld  touched  but  lightly,  saying  that  if  the  counti-y  decided 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  that  country,  the  step  should 
have  been  taken  with  greater  prudence,  and  have  been  done 
gradually,  whereas  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  gone  on  the  house- 
tops and  proclaimed  their  peril  and  their  perplexity.  Turning  to 
the  Irish  Question,  Lord  Beaconsfield  paid  a  tribute  to  the  benefi- 
cent rule  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  when  Viceroy,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  under  his  administration,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  it  would  have  been  possible^t<j^^vem  the  [^ 
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country  satisfactorily.  The  warnings  contained  in  his  letter  of 
March  3,  1880  (on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament), 
addressed  to  the  Irish  Viceroy,  although  scoffed  at  by  Mr.  Glad* 
stone,  had  been  abundantly  verified ;  and  the  evil  r^ults  of  de- 
clining to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act — as  the  Conservatives 
would  have  done  had  they  remained  in  power — were  manifest  in  the 
lawlessness  to  which  Ireland  was  at  that  moment  a  prey.  ^^  We 
know  well  what  is  the  general  condition  of  that  country  now. 
Europe  knows  it ;  Asia  knows  it.  It  is  no  longer,  unhappily,  a 
merely  English  question.  The  honour  and  perhaps  the  existence 
of  England  depend  upon  our  rallying  our  forces,  not  only  with 
regard  to  Ireland^  but  to  the  other  scenes  of  disquiet  and  danger 
which  have  been  created  by  what  has  occurred  in  Ireland."  In- 
stead, however,  of  proposing  any  amendment  to  the  address,  as 
under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  thoroughly  justifiable, 
Tjord  Beaconsfield  urged  his  colleagues  not  to  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  people  in  indignant  remonstrance  to  the  Minister, 
but  to  pause  before  taking  any  steps  to  weaken  the  movements  of 
the  Administration.  He  felt  sure  that  the  Bills  proposed  for  re- 
storing peace  and  order  in  Ireland  would  be  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  trusted  that  they  would  be  proceeded  with  de  die  in  dimriy 
and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  whilst  the  Opposition  would  be 
ready  to  consider  all  remedial  measures  relating  to  Ireland  which  the 
Government  might  bring  before  Parliament,  yet  it  would  be  mere 
mockery  to  discuss  any  question  until  the  reign  of  law  was  restored 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  re-established.  Earl  Granville 
replied  by  remarking  that  on  previous  occasions  he  had  been 
taunted  with  servilely  following  the  policy  of  the  late  Government, 
and  that  he  was  therefore  unable  to  understand  the  weight  of  the 
accusation  that  he  had  departed  fix)m  its  lines.  The  general 
elections,  by  an  enormous  majority,  condemned  the  Conservative 
policy,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  present  Minis- 
try would  feebly  follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Conference  of  Berlin  was  a  proposal  from  France,  not  a  device 
of  the  English  Cabinet.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  the  draft  bill 
left  by  the  late  Ministry  was  merely  a  renewal  of  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  which  had  altogether  failed  to  keep  agrarian 
crime  in  check.  In  reply  to  the  question  why  Parliament  was  not 
assembled  earlier,  the  duty  of  the  Government,  he  contended,  was 
to  consider  whether  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as 
would  justify  a  demand  for  coercive  measures  without  any  remedial 
proposals.  The  history  of  the  present  reign  gave  numerous  prece- 
dents in  England  of  dangerous  agitation  and  violent  class-revolts, 
but  in  each  case  the  ordinary  laws  had  been  found  sufiicient  to 
punish  the  law-breakers,  and  the  wrongs  against  which  they  rose 
had  been  carefully  examined,  and,  when  recognised,  were  redressed. 
The  Ministry,  moreover,  found  justification  for  any  hesitancy  on 
their  part  in  a  saying  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel, "  There  is  great  evil 
in  coercive  measures.    You  cannot  rely  og  .^th^jn(^or  permanent 
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good,  but  tbey  may  relax  the  enerf^  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  may 
embitter  the  feeling  between  different  classes."  Lord  Granville 
farther  defended  the  Government  from  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  against  it  of  wishing  agrarian  crime  to  increase  in  order  that 
it  might  bring  in  a  more  drastic  measure  of  land  law  reform.  In« 
stead  of  taking  Lord  Beaconsfield's  gloomy  view  of  the  future, 
Lord  Granville  expressed  his  belief  that,  armed  with  the  powers 
they  sought  from  Parliament,  and  with  the  help  of  measures  for 
improving  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants,  peace,  order 
and  prosperity  would  be  speedily  restored  to  Ireland.  The  Duke 
of  A^lborough,  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant,  followed.  He  held  that 
the  increase  of  lawlessness  was  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  their  disregard  of  the  warnings  from  the  constabulary 
and  other  officials  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  laws.  The 
Duke  of  Abercom,  who  had  also  been  Viceroy  in  a  former  Conser- 
vative administration,  characterised  repressive  measures,  accom- 
panied by  remedial  proposals,  as  a  system  which  would  not  succeed 
in  Ireland;  any  Land  Bill  proposed  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  thrown  back  by  the  Home  Eulers.  The  law  must  first 
be  vindicated,  and  then  a  Land  Measure  might  be  brought  forward 
as  an  act  of  justice  not  of  fear.  Two  Irish  peers.  Lords  Donough- 
more  and  Dunraven,  concurred  in  blaming  the  Government  for 
their  inaction,  which  had  demoralised  previously  well-disposed 
tenants,  whilst  the  latter  declared  that  no  reform  of  the  land  laws 
would  quell  an  agitation  of  which  the  real  object  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  Eail  Spencer  and  Lord  Kimberley,  Liberal  ex- 
Viceroys,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  former  showing 
that  the  Land  League  came  into  existence  during  the  Conservative 
administration,  which  had  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  its 
acts  or  deliberations ;  whilst  the  latter,  announcing  the  intention  of 
the  Ministry  to  precede  all  remedial  legislation  by  such  measures 
as  were  requisite  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  expressed 
the  belief  that  to  refuse  to  consider  and  to  redress  the  just  com- 
plaints of  a  people  was  to  play  into  the  hands  of  conspirators  and 
professional  agitators.  The  motion  for  the  address  was  then  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  course  of  events  did  not  run 
so  smoothly.  Immediately  on  its  assembling,  Mr.  Forster  gave 
notice  that,  on  the  following  day,  he  should  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  protection  of  persons  and  property  in 
Ireland ;  and  another  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  carrying 
and  possession  of  arms,  and  for  the  preservation  of  public  peace  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Pamell's  notice  of  opposition  to  both  measures 
was  drowned  in  cries  of  **  Order  1 "  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  rose 
and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  which  should  cx)nfer  precedence  of  all 
other  business  on  Mr.  Forster's  bills.  Some  seventy  or  eighty 
notices  of  bills  and  motions  from  private  members  followed,  and  at 
length  Mr.  Stewart  Bendel  rose  to  move  the  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  was  seconded  by  ^By4S^eOTle 
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both  of  whom  esqureased  the  lepngDMioe  of  their  party  to  coerotve 
measures,  and  the  belief  that  in  a  wide  measure  of  justice  would 
be  found  the  best  and  surest  means  of  restoring  <Hder  and  jhto* 
sperity.  Sir  Stafford  Ncrthoote  soarody  touched  on  foreign  and 
colonial  questions,  because  of  Uie  want  of  any  official  infonnataon 
thereon,  but  passed  at  once  to  tlie  paragraph  in  the  Boyal  Speech 
relating  to  Ireland.  He  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  disorder  to 
the  action  of  the  Land  League,  which  had  been  allowed  to  assume  the 
real  government  of  Irekmd.  The  League  might  have  heesi  lirokeA 
up  at  the  beginning,  but  it  had  coerced  all  classes  of  society  into 
joining  its  ranks,  and  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  suppression ; 
and  the  mischief  it  had  caused  would  require  many  years  of  steady 
government  to  repair.  The  scared^  disguised  objects  of  the  League 
were  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Pamell,  who,  at  a  public  meeting,  had 
said :  ^  I  would  not  have  taken  off  my  coat  and  gone  to  this  wofk 
if  I  had  not  known  that  we  were  laying  the  foundaticHi  in  tins 
movement  of  the  r^;eneration  of  our  legislative  independonoe.'' 
After  sketching  the  power  and  wide  extension  of  the  Land  League, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  concluded  by  promising  that  the  Opposition 
would  consider  any  rational  measures  for  the  relief  of  agricultural 
depression,  if  they  were  good  in  themselves,  and  not  because  tiiey 
would  give  satis&ction  to  men  who  were  openly  defying  Uie  law, 
and  subverting  all  principles  of  liberty  and  justice.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, rising  immediately,  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  Member 
of  the  late  Administration  should  complain  of  want  of  informati(m 
as  to  the  foreign  and  colonial  policy  of  the  Gt>vemment,  and 
suggested  that  the  real  desire  was  not  to  know  what  had  happened 
in  Montenegro,  but  what  was  going  to  take  place  with  regard  to 
Greece.  He  followed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  example  of  avoiding 
all  comment  on  the  Boer  insurrection,  but  disclaimed  all  intention 
on  the  part  of  this  country  to  mix  itself  up  with  the  Basuto  War, 
except  so  far  as  to  seek  for  an  opening  for  friendly  action  towards 
both  belligerents.  Turning  to  the  Irish  Question,  he  assured  the 
House  that  the  Government  in  noway  regretted  the  course  of  tb^ 
Irish  policy,  and  had  they  to  repeat  it  they  would  act  as  they  had 
hitherto  acted.  With  reference  to  the  non-renewal  of  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  which  had  been  charged  against  him,  he  argued 
that  the  blame,  if  any,  rested  with  the  Opposition,  who,  by  the 
selection  of  the  time  for  the  General  Election,  had  rendered  the 
passing  of  any  measure  impossible  before  the  date  of  the  expiry 
of  the  old  Act,  on  June  1.  The  meetings  of  the  Land  Let^gue 
were  not  suppressed,  because  the  law  officers  of  the  Grown  advised 
that,'  unless  attended  by  certain  conditions,  they  irere  not  illegal ; 
but  that  wherever  those  conditions  appea^red  the  meetings  had 
been  and  would  be  prohibited.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  recounted  the 
history  of  the  recess  in  Ireland,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  govern  by  means  of  the  existing  law.  As  r^ards  the 
State  trials,  as  fiir  back  as  September  13  previous,  the  Govem- 
ment  had  inquired  if  the  acts  of  certain  leading  agitators  consti- 
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tuted  a  breach  of  the  statute  law,  and  soon  afterwards  they  de- 
termined to  institute  these  State  trials.  The  expectations  formed 
of  the  result  of  the  arrests  were  not  fulfilled,  for  outrages  increased 
alarmingly  throughout  October  and  November,  and  at  length  the 
Cabinet  recognised  that,  although  it  was  necessary  that  the  State 
trials  should  proceed,  yet  the  existing  laws  were  ineffectual  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  He  appealed  to  the  precedents 
of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  1814,  and  Lord  Grey  in  1833,  as  reasons  for 
not  precipitately  demanding  extraordinary  powers,  and  repeated 
the  assertion  of  the  former  statesman  that  repressive  measures 
would  be  no  remedy  for  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  Acting  on  this, 
they  had  framed  a  measure  which  would  remove  the  objections  to 
the  Land  Act  of  1870;  and  although  he  refused  to  give  any  clue 
as  to  the  new  Land  Bill  to  be  brought  forward,  he  showed  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870  had  been  inoperative  or  in- 
effectual in  bringing  about  the  reduction  of  exorbitant  rents  where 
they  prevailed ;  that  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  of  the  tenant's 
right  for  disturbance  was  too  severe;  that  imdue  and  frequent 
augmentation  of  rent  was  not  precluded  by  the  Act ;  that  the  assign- 
ment of  the  tenant's  interest  in  his  occupancy  was  not  fully  re- 
cognised ;  and,  finally,  that  the  clauses  intended  to  create  a  peasant 
tenantry  had  been  not  only  ineffectual,  but  wholly  inoperative. 
Mi.  Gladstone  thus  concluded  his  speech :  ^^  I  will  only  express 
tiie  hope  that,  approaching,  as  we  have  now  approached,  the  gravest 
and  most  difficult  task  that  has  for  centuries  been  presented  to  the 
notice  and  care  of  Parliament,  we  are  sensible  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility weighing  upon  us,  and  shall,  I  hope,  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duty,  disregard  every  personal  motive,  be  it  what  it  may,  as 
well  as  every  party  motive,  and  address  ourselves  to  the  tadc  in 
which  through  human  weakness  we  may  fail,  but  which  will  re- 
dound to  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  all  if  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  we  may  succeed."  Immediately  afterwards,  the  House 
was  practically  emptied;  and  when  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  rose  to 
speak  there  were  only  seven  Members  presetit.  He  said  that  the 
Land  League  was  powerful  because  it  represented  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  any  attempt  to  put  it  down 
by  force  would  prove  futile.  Mr.  A.  Moore  thought  that  the  state 
of  the  country,  though  serious,  was  not  hopeless,  and  that  wise 
legislation  would  soon  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  the  country ; 
the  coercion  threatened  was  a  mistake,  and  would  not  help  the 
landlords  to  obtain  their  rents.  The  Solicitor-General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Johnson)  defended  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
prohibiting  certain  meetings  of  the  Land  League,  whilst  it  per- 
mitted others.  The  debate  was  continued  by  Dr.  Commins,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  Colonel  Coulthurst,  and  Mr.  Finigan,  who  argued 
that  outrages  were  the  results  of  coercion,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  exaggerated,  if  not  manufactured,  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. After  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  debate  was  [^ 
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adjourned.  The  second  night's  proceedings  were  preluded  by  an 
animated  criticism  on  the  action  of  the  Irish  Executive  in  pro- 
claiming two  meetings  at  Brookborough,  Co.  Fermanagh;  one 
called  by  the  Land  League,  and  the  other  by  the  Orange  party. 
The  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Forster)  said  that  sworn  infonnation 
having  been  received  that  the  meetings,  if  held,  would  endanger 
public  peace,  they  were  prohibited.  Mr.  O'Eelly  said  that  the 
Government  were  misinformed  in  supposing  that  there  was  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  collision  between  the  two  bodies, 
as  the  Orangemen  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Land  League.  This  view,  as  well  as  the  contention  that  police 
interference  with  a  meeting  called  to  discuss  a  constitutional 
question  was  illegal,  was  supported  by  the  Home  Rulers;  Mr. 
Forster  defending  the  Dublin  Executive,  by  citing  cases  where  dis- 
turbance had  arisen  in  other  districts  between  Orangemen  and  the 
Land  League.  The  discussion  then  took  the  form  of  a  complaint  as  to 
the  insecure  foundations  on  which  the  right  of  public  meeting  rested 
in  Ireland — the  will  of  the  Irish  magistrates ;  who  were  denounced 
as  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  ill-will  with  which  British 
rule  was  regarded  by  the  Irish  people.  Mr.  Forster  next  stated 
that  during  the  recess  five  counties  had  been  proclaimed :  Galway, 
Mayo,  Kerry,  Limerick^  and  Leitrim;  the  West  Riding  of  the 
County  of  Cork,  and  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  Co.  Donegal ;  be 
promised  to  lay  forthwith  upon  the  table  a  return  of  the  number  of 
agrarian  outrages,  but  would  not  promise  them  during  the  debate 
on  the  Address.  According  to  the  fig^es  commimicated  to  him, 
the  niunber  of  outrages  up  to  the  end  of  December  had  been  2,573, 
including,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  1,327  cases  of  threatening 
letters ;  whilst  special  police  protection  was  afforded  to  153  persons. 
The  debate  on  the  address  was  then  resumed  by  Mr.  Pamell, 
who  rose  from  the  front  Opposition  bench  below  the  gangway  to 
move  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice  in  a  speech 
(which  the  spokesman  of  the  Conservatives,  Mr.  Gibson,  afterwards 
described  as  one  of  the  most  adroit,  intelligent,  sagacious  speeches 
*he  had  beard  in  the  House  of  Commons).  Mr.  Pamell  complained 
first  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  London  press  against  the  good  name  of 
Ireland,  and  then  passed  on  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  action  of 
the  I^and  League,  denying  that  that  organisation  had  either  ex- 
cited to  outrage  or  had  failed  to  reprobate  it  where  it  occurred. 
As  to  the  necessity  of  coercive  measures,  he  quoted  statistics  to 
show  that  at  the  present  moment  the  state  of  crime  there  was 
below  the  average  of  the  last  forty  years.  Coercion  would  contri- 
bute to  crime  and  outrage,  by  encouraging  the  landlords  in  the 
practice  of  eviction.  The  question  was  whether  the  House  would 
have  an  open  organisation  or  a  secret  conspiracy.  What  the  Land 
League  had  done  was  to  organise  the  Irish  people  to  resist  unjust 
laws  by  constitutional  means,  and  this  course  had  been  forced 
upon  them  by  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament.   ^I^^^reland  the  people 
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had,  unfortunately,  an  evil  and  unhappy  history.  They  had  been 
tempted  and  driven  too  much  in  the  past  to  rely  upon  murder  and 
outrage  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances ;  and  the  politician  who 
attempted  to  originate  a  movement  in  that  island  must  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  would  be  crime  and  outrage  where  there 
was  distress,  and  where  there  was  eviction,  and  that  he  would  be 
accused  and  made  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  unhappy 
experience  of  the  country.  Resistance  to  unjust  laws  sometimes 
became  a  high  duty,  and  he  could  conceive  of  no  higher  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  people  than  a  willingness  to  go  to  gaol,  to 
endure  hard  labour,  to  encounter  other  sufferings,  rather  than 
surrender  their  rights.  Those  for  whom  he  spoke  had  undoubt- 
edly called  upon  the  Irish  people  to  resist — constitutionally, 
without  violence  and  by  organisation,  by  refusing  to  take  farms 
from  which  tenants  had  been  evicted,  and  by  refusing  to  deal 
with  the  persons  who  kept  those  farms,  or  to  supply  Siem  with 
provisions — the  unjust  laws  which  were  the  result  of  the  legislation 
of  England.  But  the  emergency  was  such  that  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  them  after  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill.  From  1796  to  1823  there  were  nine  Coercion 
Acts,  of  which  three  were  for  the  suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  From  1830  to  the  present  time  there  had  been  48 
Coercion  Acts,  including  seven  suspensions  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
The  Crovemment  said  that  they  could  not  get  evidence,  and  that 
coercion  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  He  was  reminded 
by  that  of  the  old  saying  that  one  man  could  lead  a  horse  to  the 
water,  but  many  could  not  make  him  drink.  It  was  not  intimida- 
tion, but  the  force  of  public  opinion,  that  was  influencing  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  regretted  that  many  tenants,  owing  to  the 
dread  they  had  of  their  landlords,  had  not  the  courage  to  say  that 
they  would  not  pay  their  rents.  He  regretted  that  some  of  them 
went  to  the  landlords  and  said  that  they  could  not  pay  for  fear  of 
the  consequences  to  themselves,  that  their  cattle  would  be  houghed, 
or  some  other  punishment  visited  upon  them.  Intimidation  was 
not  the  work  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Pamell  entreated  the  House  of  Commons  not 
to  be  again  made  the  catspaw  of  the  landlords ;  and  amid  loud  cheers 
from  the  Irish  members,  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
the  words  :  "  But  we  hiunbly  assure  her  Majesty  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland  cannot  be  promoted 
by  suspending  any  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Irish  people.*' 

Mr.  Tottenham,  Orangeman,  and  the  Conservative  representa- 
tive for  Leitrim,  declared  Mr.  Pamell's  representation  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  to  be  absolutely  misleading  and  inaccurate.  The 
English  newspapers,  far  from  exaggerating  the  condition  of  affairs, 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  a  tithe  of  the  violence  and  lawlessness 
in  the  country.  He  declared  that  tenants  not  only  refused  to  pay 
a  &ir  rent,  according  to  Griffith's  or  anyone  else's  valuation,  but 
avoided  all  payment  whatever.     He  thought  that  the  Government  [^ 
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were  to  blame  for  having  ^^  for  four  months  permitted  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  daily  to  grow  worse,  until  it  had  reduced  that 
country  to  a  pandemonium  of  crime  and  outrage  which  was  a  dis- 
grace to  civilisation,  and  had  made  both  England  and  Ireland  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  civilised  world."  The  State  trials  were  a  lame, 
impotent  attempt  to  restore  strength  and  vitality  to  the  law,  which 
had  fallen  into  contempt  because  the  Groyemment,  in  a  state  of 
coma,  had  allowed  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  to  drop,  and 
selected  the  warnings  which  he  (Mr.  Tottenham)  had  given  them 
before  the  close  of  the  previous  session.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  in 
a  spirit  of  prophecy  characterised  the  Coercion  Bill  as  strong,  and 
the  Land  Bill  as  inadequate.  In  the  latter  he  professed  to  discover 
merely  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1870,  together  with  some 
proposals  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  and  assisting  emigra- 
tion. As  regarded  the  last  palliative,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  held- 
that  emigration  only  meant  the  removal  of  the  young  and  able, 
and  the  leaving  of  the  old  and  infirm;  and  that  to  properly 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  reclamation,  the  Qrovemment  should  in  the 
previous  autumn  have  advanced  the  sum  of  ten  millions,  by  the 
help  of  which  100,000  tenants  from  over-populated  districts  might 
have  been  earning  their  livelihood  and  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  country. 

The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  then  rose 
to  defend  the  Government  policy  and  course  of  action  during  the 
recess.  Although  no  coercive  measures  would,  he  admitted, 
redress  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  it  was  nevertheless  the  first  duty  of 
any  Government  to  protect  life  or  property.  If  Mr.  Pamell  had 
shown  in  his  Speeches  elsewhere  the  moderation  he  had  displayed 
in  moving  his  amendment,  the  task  of  the  Executive  would  have 
been  easier.  Unfortunately,  experience  had  shown  that  the  Land 
League  meetings,  instead  of  preventing  outrages,  as  Mr.  Pamell 
stat^,  were  usually  followed  by  attacks  upon  persons  or  property. 
Quoting  from  that  member's  speech  at  Ennis,  Mr.  Forster  found  in 
it  a  clear  recommendation  not  only  not  to  take  forms  from  which 
others  had  been  evicted,  but  a  threat  that  those  who  took  them 
should  be  cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse  and  treated  as  lepers. 
From  this  and  similar  advice  he  concluded  that  it  was  the  object  of 
the  member  for  Cork  and  his  party  to  replace  the  law  of  the  land 
by  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Land  League.  He  did  not  charge 
Mr.  Pamell  with  having  himself  incited  to  the  outrages  which 
occurred,  but  he  held  that  he  must  have  known  very  well  what 
would  be  the  result  of  his  speeches  and  of  his  action.  This 
remark  drew  forth  an  angry  protest  from  the  Irish  party,  but 
Mr.  Forster,  only  slightly  altering  the  words,  declined  to  withdraw 
the  charge  he  had  brought  against  Mr.  Pamell.  He  recapitulated 
the  long  list  of  outrages  committed  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  previous  year,  dwelling  especially  on  the  widespread  cases  of 
intimidation.  He  next  passed  on  to  show  by  reference  to  dates 
at,  had  the  Conservatives  remained  in  office  after  the  General 
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Eteetion^  they  would  haye  found  it  impossible  to  pass  a  new  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  or  to  continue  that  which  was  in  force  down  to 
May  31,  1880 ;  and  he  defended  the  existing  GoTemment  from 
the  charge  of  dilatoriness  on  the  ground  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conckurion  that  everf  officer  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  from  the  Loid 
Lmrtenant  to  theyotmgest  pcdioeman,  had  been  taught  to  rely  too 
limbh  on  British  pow^r:  ^  His  interview  with  a  deputation  of  Irish 
magistrates  convinoed  him  that  there  was  a  very  sorrowful  reliance 
in  Iixdand,  not  upon  IiMi  determination  to  support  the  law  so 
unch  as  upon  Englidi  help  to  see  that  the  law  was  carried  out. 
Hie  desire  of  the  Government  was  to  exhaust  every  means  by  which 
the  existing  laws  might  be  enforced  before  applying  for  extra- 
bidioaiy  powers ;  and  to  doiithis  Idiey  had  strengthened  the  police 
in  all  the  disturbed  districts,  and  raised  the  number  of  troops  in 
the  country  from  19,000  to  26,000.  To  217  applications  for  en- 
fiircuig' rights,  assistance  had  been  given  in  all  but  three  cases; 
and  in  some  instances  as  roaiiy  as  a  hundred  men  were  sent  to  sup- 
port the  sheriffs  or  their  officers.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had 
alleged  that  in  not  putting  down  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League 
the.  (Government  had  been  guiHy  either  of  want  of  foresight  or  of 
criminal  negligence.  As  these  meetings  had  been  going  on  since 
April  1879,  such  a  charge  recoiled  upon  the  Conservatives,  who, 
when  in  power,  made  no  attempt  to  stop  them.  The  concluding 
portion  of  Mr.  Forster's  speech  was  received  somewhat  coldly  by 
all  sections  of  the  House,  for,  not  unnaturally,  in  his  wish  to  satisfy 
the  reasonable  desires  of  moderate  men,  he  disappointed  alike  the 
extreme  views  of  revolutionists  and  reactionaries. 

Mr*  Gibson,  who  had  ably  ^ed  a  I'esponsible  office  in  the  pre- 
vious Government,  insisted  that  the  state  of  the  country  was  far 
worse  than  was  represented  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  He  was  confi- 
dent that  had  the  Conservatives  been  returned  to  power  after  the 
Gheneial  Election  they  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  continuing 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act;  at  any  rate  the  Liberals  could 
scarcely  claim  want  of  time  as  an  excuse,  seeing  that  they  had 
claimed  credit  tor  the  abandonment  of  the  measure  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  of  the  previous  session.  The  consequences  of  the  supine- 
nesi  of  the  Government  had  led  to  a  condition  of  things  which  was 
thmt  of  organised  lawlessness  and  an  ostentatious  terrorism  that 
aaiight  unjustifiable  ends  by  unscrupulous  means.  The  agitation 
was  not  only  not  constitutional,  but  was  adverse  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Its  real  object  was  not  the  reform  of  the 
Land  Laws.  The  want  of  Ireland  was  resident  landlords  and 
cafdtal,  yet  the  League  had  adopted  a  machinery  which  would  make 
errery  landlord  in  Ireland  an  absentee.  This  state  of  things  was 
known  to  the  (Government  when  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  at 
OuiUhaU  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  if  Parliament  had  been 
flosunoned  then  two  precious  months  might  have  been  gained  from 
the  agitation,  and  the  Irish  people  saved  from  allowing  them- 
selvet  to  be  misled  by  expectations  that  would  never  be  realisedj 

igi  ize      y  g 
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The  Conservative  Government  had  not  interfered  with  the  Land 
Leagae,  because  in  its  earlier  phases  that  association  offered  no 
peculiar  dangers,  and  had  not  enounced  the  principles  with  which 
it  subsequently  became  identified.  Mr.  Gibson  concluded  by 
expressing  his  regret  that  what  were  called  remedial  and  protective 
measures  were  mixed  together  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  *^  There  is," 
said  he,  ^  a  real  and  double  danger  in  it^ — ^that  these  remedial 
measures  may  be  taken  by  the  tenants  as  a  concession  to  fear,  and 
that  many  Icmdlords  may  think  it  is  rather  like  a  reversal  of  the 
old  conditions  of  Magna  Charta — ^that  as  justice  has  been  delayed 
and  denied  them  so  long,  this  is  something  like  an  endeavour  to 
sell  justice  to  them." 

The  debate  on  the  Address  was  then  again  adjourned,  to  be 
resumed  on  the  following  Monday  (Jan.  11)  by  Mr.  Shaw,  elected 
the  leader  of  the  Home  Eule  party  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt, 
but  subsequently  deposed  by  its  more  eager  members  in  &vour  of 
Mr.  Pamell.     Mr.  Shaw  strongly  resent^  the  views  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Gibson  as  to  the  <^ unmitigated  anarchy"  said  to  be  pre- 
vailing in  Ireland.    Public  excitement,  especially  in  England,  was 
aroused  by  the  exaggerated  reports  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers.    But  there  was,  he  admitted,  a  very  general  excitement 
with  respect  to  the  Land  Question.    Since  1 848,  the  Irish  had,  out 
of  a  sense  of  self-preservation,  made  every  effort  to  save  money, 
but  the  three  last  years  had  been  so  bad  that  their  efforts  had  been 
thrown  to  the  winds.     In  the  crisis  produced  by  the  deficient 
harvests  of  three  years,  culminating  in  the  catastrophe  of  1879, 
t|ie  Irish  landlords  had  not  come  forward  to  help  the  people, 
whilst  the  Government  of  the  day  had  equally  failed  to  realise  the 
necessities  of  the  fiirmers  and   labourers.     Mr.  Shaw  declared, 
moreover,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  agitation  had  no 
cause  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  having  by  their  eloquence 
brought  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  position ;  for  the  people  had 
been  brought  by  suffering  to  such  a  state,  that  anyone  who  could 
suggest  a  remedy  for  their  sufferings  would  be  sure  of  a  following. 
He  further  expressed  his  belief  that  none  of  the  agrarian  outrages 
of  the  preceding  months  could  be  traced  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Land  League.     Mr.  Davitt,  he  knew,  ever  since  his  return  from 
America,  had  earnestly  set  himself  to  the  task  of  discouraging 
anything  like  crime,  arguing  that  crime  must  be  detrimental  to 
the  people's  cause.     Nevertheless  there  was  an  immense  deal  going 
on  in  connection  with  the  bcal  Leagues  that  was  not  at  all  credit- 
able, and  most  injurious,  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people.     The 
country  as  a  rule  was  absurdly  and  cnielly  over-rented,  and  the 
outcome  of  this  policy  was  the  permanent  pauperisation  of  the 
people.     He  was  prepared  to  wait  and  see  what  was  to  come ;  but 
he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  the  part  not  merely 
of  the  working  farmers  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  landlords,  with 
whose  feelings  he  was  acquainted,  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
touch  the  Irish  Land  Question  at  all  than  not  to  ^^^^A^^^t  finally 
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and  effectually  on  a  basis  calculated  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.    Measures  of  coercion  might  be  pressed  forward,  and  might 
after  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  struggle  in  that  House  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  would  be 
sown  and  would  not  Csdl  to  produce  results  which  would  be  most 
prejudicial  to  the  success  of  any  legislation  of  a  remedial  character 
which  might  be  proposed.    As  to  coercion,  what,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  use  of  it  in  dealing  with  500,000  or  600,000  farmers  and  with 
the  whole  people  of  a  country  banded  together  ?    The  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister  might  reflect  the  views  of  some  antediluvian  Whigs, 
but  it  did  not,  he  could  assure  him,  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  either  landlords  or  tenants,  and  he  therefore  hoped  to  see  a 
better  Land  Bill  than  that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to 
foreshadow.    Mr.  Shaw  was  followed  by  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill, 
who,  in  a  long  and  pungent  speech,  smartly  criticised  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  whose  object  was  not  to  protect  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  Irish  people  and  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
bat  to  avoid  all  chances  of  endangering  the  unity  of  the  Liberal 
party.    He  ridiculed  the  State  trial  going  on  at  Dublin — **  the  first 
State  trial  in  Ireland  in  which  the  jury  had  not  been  packed  by 
the  Crown."    He  read,  to  the  amusement  of  the  House,  the 
instructions  issued  to  the   Constabulary  for  their   guidance  at 
meetings  of  the  Land  League;  whereby  a  feeling  was  created 
among  the  police  that  over-zeal  and  activity  would  be  displeasing 
to  the  Executive.   Mr.  Charles  Bussell,  Q.C.,  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Irish  Liberals,  who  were  members  neither  of  the  Land 
League  nor  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  felt  forced  to  support 
Mr.  Pamell's  amendment,  because  he  gathered  from  the  Boyal 
Speech  that  there  was  to  be  strong  coercion  and  weak    kmd 
reform.    Whilst  admitting  the  existence  of  many  good  landlords 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  tlmt  the  temptations  to  bad  landlordism 
were  very  great,  and  that  therefore  the  tenants,  in  many  cases, 
were  justified  in  taking  measures  for  their  own  protection,  both 
in  joining  the  Land  League  and  in  electing  representatives  who 
would  r^;ard  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  as  the  disgrace   of  Crreat 
Britain.    As  to  the  present  representatives  of  Ireland,  it  needed 
no  close  scanning  to  see  that  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  their 
action  a  feeling  of  patriotism  justifying  their  proceedings,  however 
much  the  majority  of  the  House  might  thinik  their  conduct  im- 
proper.    The  Irish  representatives  were  neither  as  to  position  nor 
aa  to  age  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people ;  but  they  were  sent 
there  by  what  was  a  revolution  in  Ireland — a  revolution  carried 
on  by  constitutional  means.    The  Land  League,  he  contended,  in 
its  aims  and  means  was  perfectly  legal ;  the  outrages  attributed 
to  its  influence  had  been  grossly  exaggerated ;    and  the  general 
concurrence  with  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  whole  people  was 
conclusive  proof  that  it«  propagandism  was  not  the  result  of 
tenorism.     The  Land  League  would  have  been  powerless  had 
it  not  r^eived  the  hearty  support  of  the  people,  ^a^h^  ^Govern-  [^ 
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meDt,  in  prosecuting  its  leaders,  had  attempted  to  frame  an 
indictment  against  the  whole  natio^.  The  remedy  he  held  to  be 
a  large  and  generous  measure  of  land  reform ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment bill  were  narrow  and  inadequate,  framed  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  question  alone 
altogether.  The  O'Donoghue  followed  in  much  the  same  tone, 
ddelaring  that  A&*.  PameU's  policy  had  united  all  his  countrymen, 
and  that  every  day  increased  their  confidence  in  his  leadership. 
He  deplored  the  murders  of  Lord  Montmorres  and  Mr.  Boyd,  but 
asked  what  more  could  have  been  done  to  discover  the  murderer 
had  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  been  suspended.  The  substitution  ci 
despotism  for  liberty  would  not  of  itself  suppress  crime ;  and  the 
Radical  members,  in  following  tlie  Ministers  in  a  course  which 
would  suspend  constitutional  law,  were  abandoning  their  position, 
and  on  them  would  rest  the  responsibility  of  denying  justice  to 
Ireland.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  as  an  English  Radical,  said  that  grievous 
disappointment  would  be  felt  by  many  if,  after  Mr.  Blight's  speech 
at  Birmingham,  repression  were  to  take  precedence  of  land  law 
reform;  b^t  though  he  justified  the  proceedings  of  the  Land 
League  in  a  way  which  its  representatives  in  the  House  received 
with  delight,  their  gratitude  to  their  champion  was  (as  subsequent 
events  prove)  barren  of  any  tangible  fruits.  Mr.  Litton  and 
Mr.  Richardson,  on  behalf  of  the  Ulster  Liberals,  declared  that 
nothing  short  of  the  three  Fs — fixity  of  tenure,  feir  rents,  and 
free  sale — ^would  satisfy  the  people ;  whilst  the  former  entirely 
subscribed  to  the  prognunme  of  the  Land  League,  and  thoroughly 
approved  of  its  constitution,  though  condemning  its  measures 
and  the  terrorism  which  it  exercised.  He  would  not  vote  for 
Mr.  Pamell's  amendment,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  he  vote 
against  it;  for,  knowing  the  injustice  and  suffering  xmdergone 
by  Irish  tenants,  he  could  make  every  allowance  for  the  outrages 
which  had  occurred.  Mr.  Plunket,  as  an  apologist  for  the  previous 
Gt)vemment  and  the  chief  representative  of  the  Irish  Conservatives, 
described  the  speeches  of  AL:.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Russell  as  attempts 
to  "  Boycott "  the  Whigs,  and,  refraining  from  asking  why  Ministers 
had  so  tardily  taken  steps  to  restore  law  and  oider  in  Ireland, 
announced  his  intention  of  supporting  them.  He  promised  on 
behalf  of  his  party  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  the  Government 
measure  of  land  reform ;  for  the  Conservative  party  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  proved  their  willingness  to  consider  the  grievances 
of  the  Irish  tenantry.  He  then  went  on  to  contrast  Mr.  PamelFs 
speeches  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  to  point  out  that  never 
since  the  days  of  Jack  Cade  had  such  political  morality  been 
preached  as  in  the  platform  utterances  of  the  memb^  for  Cork 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League.  They  told  their  hearers 
that  they  should  be  judges  of  what  they  should  pay  their  landlords, 
after  having  paid  their  trades-people  and  provided  for  themselves. 
**  If  the  Government,"  he  added,  "  gave  way  to  the  agitators  they 
would  drive  out  of  Ireland  all  the  most  educatedi^But^if,  on  the 
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Qther  band,  they  even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  would  only  act 
witli  firmness  and,  treating  these  operations  as  criminal,  would 
meet  them  with  pimishment,  they  would  rally  round  them  many 
men  who  were  now  suffering  from  an  intolerable  tyranny,  but  who 
WQuId  flock  to  the  standard  of  law  and  order.  They  had,  no  doubt, 
to  deal  with  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  conspiracy.  But  other 
conspiracies  more  difficult  and  dangerous  had  before  now  been 
overborne  by  Governments  having  ttie  courage  to  believe  in  the 
justice  of  their  country's  cause  and  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the 
law  intrusted  to  their  keeping."  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  whilst 
admitting  that  the  terrorism  which  prevailed  in  certain  districts 
of  Ireland  had  not  the  educated  classes  alone  for  its  object,  but 
extended  to  shopkeepers,  tenants,  and  even  farm  labourers,  urged 
that  the  Grovemment,  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  law,  might 
have  effectually .  stopped  ^^the  hateful  and  abominable  system  of 
Boycotting,"  which  was,  he  argued,  an  offence  under  the  Trades' 
Union  Act.  He  held  to  the  belief  that  any  fair  proposal  to  lift  the 
Irish  tenantry  out  of  their  wretched  condition  woidd  put  an  end 
to  the  existing  state  of  things  and  would  save  the  Government 
from  the  shame  and  humiliation  of  proposing  coercive  measures. 
The  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  warmly  repudiating  the  impu- 
tation that  the  Irish  Executive  had  failed  in  its  duty  of  enforcing 
the  law,  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Pamell. 
Beginning  with  a  long  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Land  League,  he 
urged  that  the  previous  Government  had  allowed  as  much  sedition 
to  be  talked  at  meetings  of  the  Land  League  as  had  its  successors ; 
prosecuting  oply  a  few  obscure  individuals  whom  it  was  never 
seriously  intended  to  bring  to  trial ;  whilst  the  present  Government 
ha4  publicly  prosecuted  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  He  described 
the  operations  of  the  Land  League  since  the  preceding  autumn — 
the  agrarian  outrages,  the  mutilation  of  cattle,  the  intimidation 
of  juries  and  witnesses — all  of  which  pointed  to  the  imperative 
need  of  some  speedy  special  l^slation.  Mr.  M*Ck)an,  on  behalf 
of  the  Home  Rulers,  made  a  spirited  reply,  maintaining  that  the 
Government  had  made  out  no  case  for  coercion  and  given  no  pledge 
that  they  would  redress  the  evils  of  which  they  acknowledged  the 
existence.  He  besought  the  Prime  Minister  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  doubtful  alliance  tendered  to  him  by  the  Opposition,  but 
conciliate  the  wavering  loyalty  of  his  independent  supporters  by 
abandoning  altogether  the  project  of  a  coercive  policy.  Mr.  Jacob 
Br%ht,sjpeaking  in  the  name  of  the  Radicals  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, expressed  his  regret  that  the  Government  were  about  to  ask  the 
House  to  sacrifice  weeks  in  angry  debates  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
pressive measures,  and  thus  indefinitely  to  delay  justice.  Mr. 
Chaplin  protested  against  the  imputation  that  the  Tories  delighted 
in  coercion  and  had  employed  it  willingly  against  the  Irish.  The 
chronic  misery  of  Ireland  he  attributed  neither  to  the  landlords  nor 
to  unjust  laws,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was  the  sole  resource  of 
the  populationjiand  was  the  object  of  such  fierce  competition  amongst, 
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those  who  had  not  the  proper  means  to  cultivate  it.    The  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures,  the  migration  of  the  population  from 
overcrowded  districts  to  waste  or  semi- waste  lands,  and,  if  necessary, 
complete  emigration,  were  the  means  to  which  the  Government 
should  look  for  the  amelioration  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  which 
funds  should  be  provided.     Upon  the  party  which  had  disestablished 
the  Irish  Church,  and  had  already  transferred  one-third  of  the 
property  of  one  class  to  another,  he  laid  the  blame  of  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  present  Government  he  attributed 
the  anarchy  and  terrorism  which  existed  in  that  country,  by  n^- 
lecting  to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  and  delaying  to  call 
Parliament  together.    The  Marquess  of  Hartington  followed  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  passing  in  review  the  principal  points  raised 
by  previous  speakers.     In  answer  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bussell,  he 
pointed  out  the  fiedlacy  of  the  reasoning  by  which  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  outrages  had  been  exaggerated,  and  assured 
them  that  the  Government  Bill  would  not  be  founded  on  newspaper 
concoctions.    The  Government  did  not  accuse  the  people  of  Ireland 
either  of  complicity  in  or  sympathy  with  the  outrages,  but  believed 
that  their  real  feelings  were  stifled  by  the  acts  of  a  band  of  mis- 
creants.    Replying  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Russell,  he  declared,  amid 
much  cheering,  that  if  such  a  state  of  things  existed  in  England 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be  slow  to  demand  that  it  should 
be  dealt  with  firmly.     Adverting  to  the  complaints  by  anticipation 
of  the  weakness  of  the  coming  Land  Bill,  he  asked  on  what  groiinds 
those  anticipations  were  formed.     He  suggested  that  it  was  not  of 
so  much  importance  to  consider  whether  a  Bill  was  to  be  strong  or 
sweeping  as  whether  it  was  to  be  founded  on  justice  and  sound 
policy  and  likely  to  afford  a  permanent  and  adequate  remedy  for 
admitted  grievances.    After  vindicating  the  Government  from  the 
charge  of  not  renewing  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  and  shrinking 
from  meeting  Parliament,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Pamell's  speech,  and, 
controverting  his  statistics,  maintained  that  in  no  year  had  agrarian 
outrages  been  so  niunerous  since  1844  as  in  last  year.    To  check 
the  intimidation  by  which  the  Land  League  carried  out  its  unwritten 
laws,  the  Government  needed  exceptional  powers;  for  which  it 
applied  with  reluctance  and  regret,  recognising  fully  the  attachment 
wMch  was  felt  by  all  parties  in  the  House  to  constitutional  liberty 
and  to  the  forms  which  guarded  it.     "  But,"  he  added,  "  attached 
as  we  are  to  these  forms,  I  trust  we  are  not  yet  their  slaves.    I  trust 
that  in  respecting  and  vindicating  as  we  do  the  forms  of  our  Con- 
stitution we  do  not  overlook  that  which  is  yet  more  precious — the 
substance.     I  have  had  before,  and  I  fear  I  shall  have  again  to 
point  out  in  this  House  how,  in  the  sacred  name  of  freedom  of 
debate  and  liberty  of  discussion,  the  forms  of  this  House  have  been 
abused  until  in  the  opinion  of  the  g^:eat  majority  of  this  House 
little  freedom  of  debate  and  no  freedom  of  action  at  all  remained. 
So  it  is  in  Ireland  at  this  moment.     Under  the  forms  of  Constitu- 
tional liberty  the  substance  is  disappearing.    It  is  not,  as  described 
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humble  eoCtige,  dHgVBes^  if  yatOD^sc^     1  "le  *-ii     "^--r*- 

to  gain  hooodr  dor  xoig^  «t  an& '   v    -f-   ^sec-t  h  ?ar    * 
their  Krea — that  we  mc  ww.  -o   »rri^  -■•  xr  i  -v^TsoBe^r:*     .- 

may  be  Ij  a  !i  ■■pia  ■  j  aata^'ignBir   f  «£33c^   f   i.*  zr^a    r  t-s- 
CoDstitntioii.^ 

On  the  iaOovinf  <itf — W^sstnevixr — tlt  *  -ii?  ^Fr»»^  -?>si  Ji 
a  copfiged  cootiDva^  »  -i  -^c  mier  -f  thjO:*:.  — j*  TT-->^gTTTr.^*ir 
pfoposing  to  go  on  vitk  aie  teflBB&  m  i^e  .m^imH.  ^vtuIiT  -ise 
H<xiie  Bakes  and  eertazn  frrnce  aKSUMOEF-rnrc'StUri  T-xc  ::.■  'ir.-L 
imdentanding  had  heen  acxvsi  x  lenmea  ii-?  it  v-^yTiiir-.r  ii>x 
the  HooKu  The  debaifie  ^m  'iie  %aiir*»  ^vtu.  ir.«pf^>-:.  un- 
mately  igwiifd,  bos  tibe  «aiT  imvnraBC  vy^^-^n  :B»:tf  va*  :n:*r  if 
Mr.  9iaw-LefevTey  who  fWCfigii  ac  kok  jesur^i  inr  ■  -ijr   wj-xim  a 

of  coer^m,  a^gnxnp  that  when  die  *'  laa  riruja  ttt  <tt  t ^^n 1:-^ 

refbsal  of  juries  to  coDfict,  and  vnaeais  m  z:^'^  ^ruieai-.-.  ~^'^ 
GoTenmeBt  ma  boaad  to  mmfeaA  sie  ^miaarj  r<ii6rxnniaaL 
ebecka.  At  the  naae  time  he  adminptf  'Zaa^  MptseuyiL  ^«na»  Oii 
remedj,  and,  tracing  dK  fiiiguM  of  -r^  aerianfn.  ott  acm].ar<?«t 

its  ongin  and  power  in  a  gscac  an  ■ r  tii  TBe  an  jcide  if  'oe  .ar«fr 

Gaiemment  on  the  Land  QngtiiiOy  and  emcst^ j  *^i  -i:^  Ttamn^ 
in  vfaich  thej  had  wliniaiUfwit  TBe  Laai  JLto/   E^id  ^:xar  Jes 
been  panwd  in  ita  <niginal  fsm,  had  tx^  pmvianna  V^a  libexaHj 
interpreted  bj  the  facv  eonrtSy  and  aad  *iie  Bright  Clanaa  3«» 
cfficientlj  adndmatered,  it  voold  have  gmie  a  jcing  wo^  '-iwarda 
sailing  the  Iridi  qpoAcm,    Hit  appeaiedp  thesdhce.  "i  tlie  Leados 
of  tbe  Oppoaitioo  not  to  aed^  to  rcArict  anj  menmre  viiick  mx^t 
be   hnjoght  fiorwanL      Bcpeatiug  his  belief  that   ctiarion  was 
necenaarj,  be  expresed  a  d^'rided  opnnon  that  t^e  pro^^rnjnmi?  <d 
the  LADd  League  was  diriioBest,  and  contrarr  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland  itadf,  and  espectaDj  reproved  the  bikewamnefls  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Leagoe  in  ecnsoring  ootr^es* 

The  debate  was  again  adjoiraed,  and  weaxilT  dragged  itself 
through  two  more  nttings.  On  the  sxth  nighty  Sir  Micha^ 
Hickn-Beaeh,  a  ibrmo^  Irish  Secretary,  replied  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Irish  SoIiciUnr-General  on  the  policy  of  the  Consefrative 
Gorenment,  dedarhig  that  the  prosecutions  instituted  by  it  bad 
been  eom^hrtdy  soa^ssfol,  which  could  not  be  alleged  <>^  *J|*^« 
iiMmiUtd  by  their  soccesBors.  He  maintained  that  Mr.  Sbaw- 
Lefene's  eha^e,  that  the  late  Government  had  impeded  the  acUon 
of  tke  Bright  Chinses  of  the  Lmd  Act  of  1870,  now  putforward 
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for  the  first  time,  was  contrary  to  facts,  for  the  Conserx'atives,  had 
they  remained  in  office,  were  prepared  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  working  of  the  clauses.  If,  however,  the  Land  Question  were 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Hartington's  speech,  he  promised 
not  only  consideration,  but  support,  for  the  Government  proposals ; 
but  before  any  legislation  on  this  point  was  attempted,  he  called 
upon  the  Government  to  restore  promptly  the  authority  of  the 
Queen  in  Ireland.  On  the  last  night — the  seventh  of  the  debate — 
the  summing  up  was  left  to  Mr.  Childers,  who,  in  a  brief  speech, 
urged  that,  if  Mr.  Pamell's  amendment  were  agreed  to,  the 
Government  would  be  precluded  from  bringing  before  the  House 
their  views  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  proposing  their 
remedies.  That  country,  he  maintained,  did  require  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  and  he  expressed  his  confident  belief  that  the  re- 
forms which  the  Government  would  lay  before  the  House  would 
show  that  they  were  prepared  with  remedies  fitted  to  the  case. 
Mr.  Painell's  amendment  was  then  negatived  by  435  to  67,  The 
minority  was  composed  of  forty-eight  Home  Rulers,  including 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  and  Mr.  Meldon,  one  Irish  liberal. 
Dr.  Lyons,  and  eight  English  Liberals,  Messrs.  Cowen,  Arthur 
Arnold,  Jacob  Bright,  Jesse  Ceilings,  Burt,  Bradlaugh,  Labouchere, 
imd  Thompson.  The  Ulster  Liberals  did  not  vote,  and  a  do^n 
Irish  members,  mostly  Conservatives,  voted  in  the  majority,  which 
included  the  leaders  of  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  parties. 
Mr.  Pamell  was  thus  able  to  claim  the  active  support  of  rather 
less  than  one-half  of  the  Irish  electoral  body.  Of  the  102  Irish 
members,  fifty-one,  representing  110,219  electors,  followed  liim; 
twenty-nine  others,  representing  55,474  electors  abstained  from 
voting ;  whilst  twenty-two  members,  representing  65,845  electors, 
endorsed  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  Address,  however,  was  not  yet  voted,  for  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  on  the  following  day,  interposed  with  a  resolution 
asking  the  Crown  to  refrain  from  using  naval,  military,  or  con- 
stabulary forces  in  enforcing  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent 
until  a  decision  should  have  been  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
Government  proposals  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  land  in 
Ireland.  He  showed  from  returns  that  evictions  were  numerous, 
especially  in  Galway  and  the  neighbouring  districts ;  that  disorder 
and  violence  were  the  result  of  evictions,  and  he  argued  that  the 
stoppage  of  evictions  would  lead  possibly  to  the  better  payment  of 
rent,  and  that  it  was  impolitic,  if  not  unconstitutional,  to  employ 
the  armed  force  of  the  country  to  enforce  a  process,  whilst  a  bill 
was  under  discussion  to  abolish  that  process  for  ever.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rose  at  once,  and,  amid  loud  cheers,  declared  that  the  honour- 
able member  and  his  amendment  were  the  most  effective  obstacles 
to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  Land  Question.  **What  is  it," 
he  continued,  "  prevents  us  proceeding  with  the  measures  whidh 
we  seek  to  lay  before  the  House  ?  It  is  the  renewal,  night  after 
night,  of  spontaneous  debate  aimed  at  no  practical  conclusion. 
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capable  of  producing  no  practical  conclusion,  capable  of  answering 
no  useful  object  whatever,  capable  of  causing  in  the  people  of  this 
island  rather  strong  feelings  of  a  kind  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage 
with  regard  to  the  singular  method  in  which  now  the  proceedings 
of  this  House  are  conducted,  capable  of  promoting  the  continued 
existence  of  great  evils,  and  of  retarding  the  application  of  reme* 
dies  to  Ireland,  and  in  utter  contradiction,  so  far  as  their  practical 
effect  is  concerned,  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, because  the  measure  he  exhorts  us  to  produce  he  does  his 
best,  by  the  course  he  adopts,  to  retard.  The  good  sense  of 
Parliament  and  the  practical  turn  which  has  governed,  and  I  hope 
will  govern,  the  political  mind  of  this  country,  have  established  it 
aa  a  rule,  almost  without  exception,  that  the  Address  to  the  Throne 
in  answer  to  the  Speech  with  which  the  Session  is  opened  shall  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  if  that  practice  is  to  be  broken  down,  if  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  itself,  instead  of  being  a  convenient,  decorous, 
dignified  method  of  meeting  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
people  and  of  initiating  the  business  of  the  Session,  in  every 
intimation  it  contains,  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  lengthened 
and  renewed  debate  and  of  diversified  amendments,  that  Speech 
will  become  no  better  than  a  public  nuisance,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  coimtry  that  it  should  be  wholly  discontinued." 
As  for  the  proposal  itself,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  it  to  be  an 
insult  to  the  Throne  to  ask  the  Queen,  by  her  own  arbitrary  will, 
to  refuse  to  execute  the  law  of  the  land,  which  she  at  her  corona- 
tion swore  to  maintain.  These  words,  uttered  with  evident  feeling, 
were  accepted  by  the  House  as  indicating  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  the  Irish  Members  had  been  allowed  sufficient 
length,  as  well  as  latitude,  of  speech,  and  that  the  moment  for 
closing  the  debate  on  the  Address  had  arrived.  Lord  John 
Manners,  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  at  once  rose  and  announced 
his  thorough  sympathy  with  the  speech  of  the  Premier,  and  im- 
Baediately  sat  down.  The  Irish  Members,  however,  were  not  to  be 
iilenced  so  easily.  Mr.  Dillon,  springing  up,  in  no  measured 
hnguage  taimted  Mr.  Gladstone  with  turning  his  back  on  the  15,000 
^ants  who,  he  had  said  in  the  previous  July,  would  be  ejected 
from  their  homes  unless  such  proceedings  were  stopped.  It  was 
the  promised  Coercion  Bill  which  was  the  real  obstacle  to  progress, 
w^  he  warned  the  Government  that  when  it  was  passed  outrages 
*oold  be  increased  tenfold.  Mr.  Dillon  was  called  to  order  several 
tnaes  by  the  Speaker  for  irrelevancy  and  for  declaring  that  the 
Ikw  of  the  Land  League  was  supreme,  and  a  boast  of  the  forces  it 
fcid  arrayed  against  Her  Majesty's  forces  was  objected  to  as  trea- 
«B»ble  and  seditious.  After  a  short  wrangle,  Mr.  Dillon  withdrew 
ttc  words,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  supported  the  amend- 
■•ot  because  he  feared  that  the  use  of  the  military  and  con- 
^*8wdary  at  evictions  wr»ild  provoke  resistance  and  lead  to  Hood-  t 
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The  debate  was  continued  for  some  hours  chiefly  by  the  Irish 
Members,  who  addressed  themselves  to  various  points  other  than 
the  one  raised  by  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment — Mr.  Healy  express- 
ing his  determination  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  introduction  of 
future  coercive  measures ;  whilst  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  Mr. 
Pamell  repudiated  Mr.  GladstoneV  charge  of  wasting  public  time; 
the  latter  declaring  that  in  the  seven  nights'  debate  only  twelve 
hours  had  been  oocupied  by  the  Irish  Members.  He  then,  at  con- 
siderable length  and  in  well-weighed  phrases,  set  himself  to  explain 
his  NationalLt  ideas.  He  declared  that  if  landlordism  in  Ireland 
were  abolished  (and  no  settlement  of  the  land  question  would,  in  his 
mind,  be  satisfactory  until  the  landlord's  interest  was  extinguished 
or  transferred  to  the  tenant),  if  the  antagonism  between  landlord 
and  tenant  could  be  got  rid  of,  if  the  landlords  could  be  persuaded 
to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  people,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
considerable  class  in  Ireland  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
English  rule,  and  Ireland  would  peaceably,  and  without  violence, 
obtain  her  legislative  independence,  linked  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
bond  of  the  Crown.  At  the  same  time,  though  he  had  always 
held  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  plunge  the  Irish  people  into  a 
hopeless  struggle,  he  had  never  concealed  his  belief  that  if  a  fair 
chance  of  success  presented  itself  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Irish- 
man to  shed  his  blood  for  his  country.  Mr.  Pamell  concluded  the 
debate  by  warning  the  Government  that  if  they  commenced  by 
coercion,  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  would  be  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  The  first  arrest  under  it  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  refusal  to  pay  rent. 

On  Mr.  Pamell  resuming  his  seat  there  was  a  sudden  pause  and 
general  silence.  He  had,  in  his  quality  of  dictator  of  the  Land 
League  and  its  policy,  treated  the  Government  as  a  co-equal  and 
laid  before  the  House  his  ultimatum.  No  member  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  however,  rising.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  expressed  his  surprise 
that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  threats  conveyed  or  the  tone  adopted 
by  the  member  for  Cork.  The  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  briefly 
remarked  that  the  Government  had  not  replied  because  it  wished 
to  save  time  and  to  take  a  division.  In  this,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment were  disappointed.  The  Irish  members  had  made  up  their 
minds  for  another  night's  debate,  and  after  a  slight  resistance  to 
the  motion  for  adjournment  Lord  Hartington  consented,  after  having 
wamed  the  dissidents  that  their  tactics,  whilst  postponing  for  a  time 
the  measures  for  restoring  peace  and  order,  would  delay  far  more 
the  remedial  measures  which  the  Govemment  were  anxious  to  Ining 
forward;  whilst  in  the  House  and  country  a  feeling  was  rising 
against  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Pamell 
replied  in  a  short  speech  of  great  bittemess,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  twice  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker.  He  accused  the  Prime 
Minister  of  casting  about  for  some  excuse  to  present  to  the  Irish 
people  for  his  failure  to  do  justice  to  them.  The  House  was  going 
to  strike  down  the  liberties  of  the  Irish  people,  and  he  claimed  a 
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right  to  be  beard  before  tbe  1 

measures.     If  be  and  bk 

at  a  loss  to  know  fer  wbat  jwupuae  tbej ' 

the  following  daj  the  wbok  fittng  was : 

by  the  Iridi  memben^  the  mg^  ( 

who,  whilst  oppodng  the  rooliit 

power  to  the  Crown,  urged  the 

suspending  evictions  until  the  Ijad  BC 

Mr,  McCarth/s  amendmfnt,  after  a»  attcfC  qa  \AL£  :cr3  jnr^tr 

to  withdraw  it,  was  n^atifed  by  201  to  37  ;  b-^  Fagj^  .r  Sxr^ 

members  Totuo^  in  ihe  nunoritj. 

The  next  obstacle  to  Toting  the  addm§  wm  as.  xasiiaeas  vf 
Mr.  Dawson  praying  Her  Majesty  to  wmrr^Wh  tie  Irlai  •cr:*! ^i 
franchise  to  Uiat  of  England.  On  beialf  of  tie  Ovr^o^aeiit,  3£z. 
Forster  declared  its  desire  to  take  ste^  is  that  i 
opportunity  presented  itself,  but  he  denied  tbait  tbe 
a  pressing  one,  or  one  oo  which  the  Irkii  i 
The  discussion  having  continued  ior  soMe  tme  wiibcr  axy  hta/k 
arguments  being  brought  forward  to  soppcit  iu  Mr.  W.  Juma 
protested  against  this  waste  of  time,  de^aiix^  that  tntdrtr,  of 
speech  was  degenerating  into  lioeoee  and  aboae,  arrd  reproacLh^c^ 
the  Irish  membra  with  a  want  of  manHnew  and  deeeskcr  in  the  ^fi«e 
they  were  taking  to  postpone  the  Ministeiialmeasam.  'Mx^IyiLam 
replied  that  as  Ministers  could  Doi  be  Imaed  omt  by  Iriih  rotes  it 
was  only  by  taking  iq>  the  time  of  the  Hook  that  tiiej  coujd  bope 
to  influence  public  opinion.  He  justified  their  coodoct  hy  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  persistent  ofastraction  on  the  Amy  Bill  in  1879,  and 
declared  his  belief  that  the  GoTemment  did  not  intend  to  pMs  a 
Franchise  Bill,  because  they  knew  it  woaU  deprive  them  of  ccrtaim 
seats,  including  that  of  thor  AttomeT-GcnenL 

When  the  House  on  the  foUowing  daywns  about  to  resume  the 
adjourned  debate,  Profeas<»  Thordd  Rogers  raised  the  qoestion 
whether  it  was  in  order  to  address  Her  Mi^esty  to  submit  a  measure 
to  Parliament.  The  Speaker  replied  tiiat  his  attrition  having  been 
directed  to  the  point  he  was  boimd  to  rule  that  the  amendment  was 
inegalBT.  Some  conversation  ensued  on  this  point  of  ord^,  but 
ultimately  a  way  was  found  out  of  the  difficulty  by  Mr.  Dawson 
being  permitted  to  withdraw  his  amendment  and  to  substitute  in 
its  place  another  declaring  ^that  it  was  expedient  to  submit^  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform.  3Ir.  Pamell  having  intimated 
that  he  would  no  longer  oppose  a  division,  the  resolution  was 
negatived  by  274  to  36.  Mr.  O'Kelly  then  came  to  the  front  with 
*  snother  prayer  to  Her  Majesty  to  guarantee  the  right  of  public 
'  meetings  to  the  Irish  people.  He  biMd  his  motion  on  the  meetings 
which  had  been  put  down  by  proclamation,  and  declared  that  the 
magistrates  had  not  only  the  power  of  stifling  discussion,  but  of 
Bpifiing  the  blood  of  the  people,  if  they  only  went  through  the  form 
of  reading  the  Riot  Act.  Mr.  Gladstone,  amid  general  cheers, 
dedined  to  enter  into  a  debate  in  the  state  of  public  business  and 
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in  the  public  interest ;  and  Mr.  W,  E.  Foreter  denied  that  any 
public  meeting  had  been  stopped  in  Ireland  except  when  there  was 
fair  reason  to  expect  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  danger  to  indi- 
viduals would  ensue.  Apparently  from  inanition  the  debate  suddenly 
collapsed,  and  the  amendment  having  been  n^^tived  by  173  to  34, 
the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  Speech  was,  after  eleven  nights 
of  discussion,  formally  agreed  to.  The  Report  was  at  once  brought 
up,  and,  deviating  from  the  usual  custom  of  deferring  its  considera- 
tion imtil  the  next  day,  it  was  taken  at  once.  After  a  debate  raised 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  amendment,  referred  to  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  it  was  agreed  to  without  further  impediment. 

But  if  the  action  of  the  Ministry  had  been  hindered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  their  policy  had  been  generally  suppoi'ted 
by  the  public  and  in  the  press.  On  the  first  announcement  of  the 
intention  to  introduce  a  Peace  Preservation  Bill  and  an  Arms  Bill, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  alone,  among  the  London  papers,  found  in 
it  cause  for  rejoicing,  but  by  degrees  nearly  all,  without  distinction 
of  party,  recognised  the  duties  of  the  Government.  In  Ireland  thfe 
more  sober  organs  of  opinion  deplored  the  spectacle  of  the  most 
Liberal  Ministry  ever  in  power  resorting  to  the  practice  of  their 
Whig  or  Tory  predecessors ;  whilst  provincial  opinion  was  somewhat 
divided,  Newcastle,  Manchester,  Bradford,  and  South  Wales  oppos- 
ing the  idea  of  coercive  measures  preceding  remedial  ones ;  but 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  the  south-western  districts  called 
loudly  for  the  restoration  of  order,  a  demand  in  which  the  ScotcJh 
press  almost  unanimously  concurred. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  COBRCION   BILI^. 

Protection  of  Property  Bill — Obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  its 
Treatment — The  New  Rules  of  Debate — The  Speaker's  Dictatorship^Uigency 
—The  Bevolt  of  the  Home  Ruleis — Preservation  of  Life  Bill. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  still  engaged  in  discussing  the  Address 
when  the  House  of  Lords,  through  two  of  its  members,  sitting  on 
diflFerent  sides  of  the  House,  expressed  a  desire  to  hasten  the 
passing  of  some  measure  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Ireland, 
by  proposing  its  initiation  in  that  assembly.  Earl  Fortescue,  in 
support  of  his  proposal,  cited  the  precedents  of  Earl  Grey,  in  1833, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Crermans  in  1846 ;  but  Earl  Granville, 
whilst  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  proffered  assistance,  reminded 
his  hearers  that  Lord  St.  Germans's  Bill,  after  having  been  debated 
for  four  months  by  the  Commons,  was  rejected.  Earl  Sedesdale, 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  syst-em 
of  obstruction  which  endangered  Parliamentary  government  was  an 
act  of"  constitutional  despotism,"  He  would  Uke  to  see  a  message 
from  the  Crown  explaining  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  as 
regards  life  and  property,  and  announcing  that  a  Bill  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would  be  at  once  introduced 
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in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  simultaneously.  After  a  single 
reading  in  each  House,  he  proposed  that  Government  shonkl, 
pending  its  further  discussion,  act  upon  it,  trusting  to  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity*  The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  pointed  out  that  sueh 
a  course  would  involve  the  Grovemment  in  an  almost  endless 
contegt  with  the  law  and  judges  of  the  land,  and  he  d^recated 
strongly  the  idea  of  a  Government  attempting  to  enforce  law  and 
order  by  setting  at  naught  the  very  principles  on  which  both  are 
founded.  After  a  few  remarks  from  two  Irish  peers  the  subject 
dropped,  and  the  Government,  without  further  criticism,  were 
allowed  to  pursue  their  own  course  of  action,  and  for  many  months 
subsequently  the  House  of  Commons  monopolised  the  whole 
discussion  of  Irish  wrongs  and  their  remedies. 

No  speaker  for  the  Treasury  Bench  had  in  the  course  of  the 
long  discussion  on  the  Address  given  any  clue  as  to  the  measures 
which  the  Executive  were  about  to  propose.  The  Ministry  and 
their  critics  seemed  content  to  confine  their  arguments  to  the 
respective  claims  of  coercion  and  remedy,  for  precedence.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Forster  rose  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  first  of 
his  two  measures  of  protection,  there  was  complete  ignorance  on 
all  sides  as  to  the  shape  his  Bill  would  take.  On  the  one  hand  it 
was  asserted  that  he  would  simply  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  brought  in  by  his  own  colleague  and  predeoessot 
in  office.  Lord  Hartington,  in  1 870,  which  had  remained  in  force 
during  the  term  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration.  By  this 
Act  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  power  to  arrest  only  two  classes  of 
persons:  "strangers"  unable  to  give  a  satisfiictory  account  of 
themselves,  and  persons  found  out  at  night  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  other  hand  it  was  confidently  asserted  that 
the  Bill  would  be  based  upon  the  Westmeath  Act  of  1871,  which 
conferred  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  permission  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  specific  districts,  under  certain  restrictions. 
Others  again,  especially  among  the  Radical  supporters  of  the 
Government,  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Forster  would  be  able  to 
dispense  with  powers  so  stringent  or  so  vague  as  those  demanded 
and  exercised  by  his  predecessors.  The  speech  in  which,  to  a 
crowded  and  earnestly  attentive  House,  the  Chief  Secretary  ex- 
plained the  principal  features  of  his  Bill,  showed  how  well  he  had 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  how  completely  all  the  forecasts  of  its 
ci>ntents  went  astray.  By  way  of  prefiice,  Mr.  Forster  gave  a 
t^ketch  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  its  progress  in  lawlessness 
through  the  preceding  autumn  and  winter,  until  the  number  of 
agrarian  outrages  in  1880  had  exceeded,  by  600,  the  total  of  any 
single  year  since  1844,  although  in  the  interval  the  population  had 
fallen  from  eight  to  five  millions.  The  total  number  of  outrages 
returned  for  t£e  year  1880  was  2,590.  Of  these,  however,  threaten- 
ing letters,  as  Mr.  Forster  was  subsequently  obliged  to  admit, 
formed  the  larger  portion.  But  even  with  every  reduction  there| 
had  been  in  1880,  1,253  outrages,  of  which  two-thirds  took  plac^^^ 
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in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  Outrages  on  property,  such 
as  incendiary  fires,  torturing  of  cattle,  cardings,  and  other  personal 
attacks  and  assaults,  had  followed  Land  League  meetings,  and  seemed 
to  be  the  means  by  which  that  body  enforced  its  unwritten  laws. 
Personal  insecurity  had,  in  consequence  of  the  Land  League,  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  no  less  than  153  people  were  attended,  day 
and  night,  by  two  constables  each,  and  1,149  others  were  watched 
OTer  by  the  police.  Tenants  were  the  objects  of  outrage  as  well  as 
their  landlords,  if  it  was  suspected  they  had  paid  their  reut,  or 
any  part  of  it  in  excess  of  Griffith's  valuation.  Mr.  Forster  gave 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  Land  League  had  intervened  and,  he 
added,  that  the  Government  were  satisfied  that  the  area  over  which 
it  exercised  its  terrorism  was  daily  extending.  The  serving  of 
processes  was  as  impossible  as  the  collection  of  rent,  and  the 
shopkeepers  were  there  as  unable  to  obtain  justice  as  the  landlords. 
**  In  Ireland,**  continued  the  Chief  Secretary,  "  the  Land  League 
law  is  supreme,  and  there  is  a  real  reign  of  terror  over  the  whole 
country.  No  man  dares  take  a  farm  from  which  another  person 
has  been  ejected,  nor  work  for  a  man  who  pays  his  rent,  or  who 
refuses  to  join  the  Land  League.  They  did  not  dare  to  claim 
compensation  for  outrages  committed  upon  them ;  to  prosecute  the 
persons  who  committed  such  outrages,  if  in  the  first  moment  of 
anger  they  had  given  information ;  or  to  convict  such  offenders  if 
they  should  happen  to  be  on  juries  before  whom  they  were  brought. 
The  fact  is,  that  those  who  defy  the  existing  law  are  safe,  while 
those  who  keep  it — the  honest  men,  in  short — are  in  danger. 
After  all,  all  law  rests  on  the  power  to  punish  its  infraction. 
There  being  no  such  power  in  Ireland  kt  the  present  time,  I  am 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  to  a  great  extent  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  country  is  powerless;  but  the  unwritten  law  is  powerful, 
because  punishment  is  sure  to  follow  its  infraction.  Take  away 
this  power  to  punish  for  infraction  of  the  unwritten  law,  and  it 
will  become  an  empty  form.  The  men  who  have  planned  and 
perpetrated  the  outrages  to  which  I  have  referred  are  the  men 
without  whose  help  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  members  for  the 
city  of  Cork,  for  Tipperary,  and  for  Cavan  would  be  mere  harmless 
exhortations  and  vapouring.  It  is  these  men  who  have  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  districts  in  which  their  operations 
have  been  carried  on,  and  we  must  strike  terror  into  them  in  order 
that  outrage  may  be  stopped,  persons  and  property  may  be  pro- 
tected, and  liberty  may  be  secured.  We  must  arrest  these 
criminals.  We  cannot  do  it  now,  because  these  criminals  have 
made  themselves  safe  by  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  and  the 
power  which  those  crimes  have  enabled  them  to  acquire.  They 
knew  that  they  would  be  perfectly  foolish  to  fear  the  law  when  no 
man  dared  to  appear  and  give  evidence  against  them.  Did  not 
the  police  know  the  names  of  these  village  tyrants  ?  Of  course 
the  police  knew  them,  and  they  themselves  were  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact.    These  men  may,  I  think,  be  divided  into  three  cdtegoriee. 
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There  are  first  those  who  remain  of  the  old  Riband  and  other 
secret  societies  of  former  days ;  in  the  second  place  there  are  a 
large  nomber  of  Fenians  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  not  so  much  as  caring  about  the  land  as  in  order 
to  promote  their  own  particular  views  in  regard  to  the  political 
situieUion  in  Ireland ;  and  in  the  third,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
men  who  are  the  mauvais  sujets  of  their  neighbourhood.  So  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  the  most  powerful  man  in  a  par- 
ticular district  is  a  contemptible,  dissolute  ruffian  and  blackgiiard, 
who,  his  character  being  known  by  all  his  neighbours,  is  shunned 
by  them  all,  but  who,  nevertheless,  acts  as  the  powerfiil  and  active 
policeman  for  the  execution  of  the  unwritten  law.  To  what,  then, 
are  we  driven  ?  Simply  to  this,  to  take  power  to  arrest  these  men 
and  keep  them  in,  prison  in  order  that  they  may  be  prevented 
from  tyrannising  over  their  neighbours." 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  exceedingly  summary.  The  Lonl  Lieutenant  was  to  - 
have  power  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  whom 
he  might  reasonably  suspect  of  treasonable  or  agrarian  offences ; 
the  prisoner  would  be  treated  as  unconvicted,  but  might  be  detained 
without  trial  until  September  30,  1882.  Such  offences  as  ^  Boy- 
cotting ^  could  not,  it  had  been  found,  be  declared  ill^;al ;  nor 
was  it  thought  advisable  to  increase  the  extent  of  summary  juris- 
diction, as  any  such  change  in  the  law  might  give  rise  to  prolonged 
discussion,  and  for  similar  reasons  the  Arms  Bill  had  been  separated 
from  the  Protection  Bill,  because  the  need  of  passing  the  Protec- 
tion Bill  was  urgent  and  peremptory.  Mr.  Forster  wound  up  in  the 
following  words  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  which  had  been  atten« 
lively  listened  to,  and,  although  it  occasionally  produced  passionate 
cheers  from  both  the  Ministerial  and  Conservative  benches,  the  vague 
and  dictatorial  powers  demanded  by  the  Bill  checked  any  display  of 
enthusiasm  in  its  favour  amongst  the  independent  Liberals.  ^'  No 
doubt  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  us  to  have  to  bring  forward  this 
Bill,  seeing  tiiat  we  did  without  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ; 
but  remember,  it  is  agitation  which  has  made  disarming  far  more 
necessary  than  it  was  Uien.  If  we  are  to  blame,  for  what  are  we 
to  blame  ?  That  we  had  more  hope  of  the  Irish  people — more 
hope  from  those  who  seem  to  have  their  confidence — ^than  we  ought 
to  have  had.  This  has  been  to  me  a  most  painful  duty ;  I  never 
expected  that  I  should  have  to  discharge  it.  If  I  had  thought  that 
this  duty  would  devolve  on  the  Irish  Secretary,  I  would  never  have 
held  the  office ;  if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  this  would  be  the 
result  of  twenty  years  of  Parliamentary  life,  I  would  have  left 
Parliament  rather  than  have  xmdertaken  it.  But  I  never  was 
more  clear  than  I  am  now  that  it  is  my  duty ;  I  never  was  more 
dear  that  the  man  responsible,  as  I  am,  for  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  Ireland,  ought  no  longer  to  have  any  part  or 
share  in  any  Government  which  does  not  fulfil  its  first  duty — the 
protection  of  person  and  property  and  the  security  of  Uberty.^Qole 
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On  Dr.  Lyons  devolved  the  task  of  moving  the  amendment, 
to  which  not  only  the  Home  Bulers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
party  adhered  without  hesitation.     He  asked  the  Government  to 
reconsider  the  determination  of  which  Mr.  Forster's  motion  was 
the  expression^  and  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  the  Coercion 
Bill  until  their  remedial  measures  were  introduced.    He  protested, 
in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  against  such  a  Bill  becoming  law 
imtil  a  preliminary  inquiry  should  prove  its  need,  and  he  upbraided 
the  Executive  with  not  preserving  peace  by  means  of  the  existing 
law9^    The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Givan,  who  exposed 
the  evils  and  hardships  which  the  existing  Land  Laws  threw  upon 
Jrish  tenants  and  cottiers;  and  Mr.  Dillon  next  rose,  and  in  a 
qui^t  but  earnest  speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  stated  the  case  of  the  Irish  people  against  their  rulei*8. 
The  liberties  of  Ireland  were,  he  asserted,  about  to  be  voted  away 
on  the  evidence  of  spies  and  informers.     The  Land  League,  he 
maintained,  had  steadily  discouraged  outrages  and  threatening 
letters;  and  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  not  break  down  the  League, 
but  would  render  it  more  powerfuL    In  answer  to  Mr.  Forster's 
touching  description  of  the  terrorism  exercised  by  the  Land  League, 
he  declared  that  if  the  proposed  Bill  were  carried,  10,000  Irish 
fEimilies  would  be  cast  on  to  the  road-side,  homeless,  and  without 
hope.    Then  might  be  expected  despair,  revenge,  and  crimes  com- 
niitted  by  men  threatened  with  a  fate  to  which  an  Irish  fanner 
preiferred  death.    He  protested  against  the  whole  force  of  England 
being  used  to  support  one  small  class  of  the  Irishmen  against  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation ;  and  he  prophesied  that  any  attempt  to  pre- 
serve landlord  domination  by  the  help  of  the  army,  would  end  in 
failure.    If  the  Government  would  pass  an  Act  suspending  evic- 
tions in  Ireland  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  Coercion  Bill,     Both 
parties  would  rest  on  their  arms ;  outrages  would  cease,  and  peace 
would  descend  on  the  distracted  land.     If  the  Bill  were  passed,  it 
was  not  only  the  people,  but  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  which  the 
Government  would  have  to  encounter.    The  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
would  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  League,  and  in  its  ranks 
would  be  found  not  only  half  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  a  vast  number  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster. 
The  strength  of  the  League  lay  in  the  weakness  of  English  rule  ; 
that  weakness  arose  from  the  fact  that  English  rule  in  Ireland  was 
based  on  an  entire  disregard  of  Irish  feeling.     If  the  Irish  people 
could  be  polled,  three-fourths  would  vote  in  favour  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  in  preference  to  continuing  in  union  with 
England. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  followed  on  the  same  side,  urging  that  the 
Government  had  wholly  failed  to  make  out  a  case  for  exceptional 
legislation,  and  that  its  complaint  that  there  was  a  sympathy  with 
lawlessness  only  showed  that  the  Irish  people  had  come  by  expe- 
rience to  think  that  the  Government  gave  them  no  protection, 
and  that  the  law  afforded  them  no  remedy.    In  England  special 
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classes  of  crimes,  such  as  poaching,  trades-union  outrages,  Bebec- 
caite  assaults,  which  had  grown  out  of  alleged  grievances,  had 
been  met  either  by  redress  or  by  the  application  of  existing  laws. 
Agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland  arose  from  the  state  of  the  Land 
Law.  The  Land  League  had  not  built  the  wretched  hovels  In 
which  the  suffering  people  dwelt,  and  for  the  intolerable  misery 
to  which  the  Irish  peasant  was  brought  he  appealed  to  the  Irish 
SecretJEury  to'  provide  an  immediate  remedy.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
followed  in  the  same  strain.  He  would  vote  against  coercion,  n6 
matter  what  remedial  legislation  the  Government  had  in  store. 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  armed  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and 
said  that  if  Mr.  Forster  really  believed  in  its  imminence,  it  was 
because  he  knew  only  so  much  of  what  was  passing  in  the  country 
as  was  allowed  to  reach  him  through  official  channels.  Mr.  «f. 
Bichardson,  speaking  4)n  behalf  of  the  Ulster  Liberals,  declared 
tliat  unless  remedial  measures  went  along  with  repressive  ones, 
the  Ulster  farmers  would  regard  the  proposed  Bill  as  a  mere  en- 

§'ne  for  the  collection  of  rent,  and  often  of  very  unjust  rent.  Mr. 
orace  Davey,  Q.C.,  sjrmpathised  with  the  Irish  members,  who 
from  patriotic  motives  opposed  an  exceptional  legislation,  which 
was  as  demoralising  to  those  who  used  it  as  to  those  upon  whom 
it  was  exercised.  His  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister  was  un- 
shaken, and  he  should  support  the  demand  for  coercion ;  but  he 
should  like  to  have  had  some  assurance  that  the  remedial  measiures 
would  point  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  question. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  then  rose,  and  briefly  stated  the  course 
which  the  Conservative  party  proposed  to  adopt.  He  sympathised 
with  the  position  in  which  the  Chief  Secretary  found  himself,  and 
admitting  that  the  case  made  out  was  only  too  sadly  strong  and 
more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  for  exceptional  legisla- 
tion, he  promised  full  support  for  the  measure.  With  regard  to 
the  Amendment,  he  held  that  the  Government  were  taking  the 
right  course  in  first  establishing  law  and  order,  and  that,  until 
that  was  done,  it  was  impossible  to  consider  other  questions  with 
regard  to  the  Land  question.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
Land  Laws  of  Ireland  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  people,  and 
providing  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  happy  and  contented  people.  Mr.  Litton,  another 
Ulster  Liberal,  was  still  more  outspoken  than  Mr.  Richardson 
in  his  appeal  to  the  Government  for  some  protection  for  the 
tenants  pending  the  framing  of  the  Land  Bill.  Although,  as  he  ad- 
mitted, the  case  for  coercion  had  been  fully  establishes],  he  should 
have  voted  for  it  with  greater  satisfaction  had  he  known  the  views 
of  Government  with  regard  to  the  Land  Laws,  and  had  obtained 
the  assurance  that,  in  spite  of  the  words  introduced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  the  new  measure  would  not  be  framed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  of  the  preceding  session.  The  de- 
bate for  the  evening  was  closed  by  Mr.  OT)onnell,  who  was  repeatedly 
called  to  order  for  the  licence  of  speech  which  he  permitted  himself 
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whilst  railing  at  the  members  of  the  Ministry  and  its  pretended 
Liberalism. 

Before  the  debate  could  be  renewed  on  the  following  day,  it  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  House  to 
the  postponement  of  all  business  in  &vour  of  the  Coercion  BilL 
On  rising  to  ask  formally  for  a  permission  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  would  meet  with  any  serious  opposition,  Mr.  Gray  raised 
the  delicate  point  of  order  whether  by  adopting  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposal  the  House  would  not  be  anticipating  its  own  decision  with 
regard  to  the  several  stages  of  two  non-existent  Bills.     The  Speaker, 
however,  having  declared  the  resolution  to  be  in  order,  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  his  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Session.     The  need  for  prompt  action  and  additional  powers 
had  increased  since  then ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  use 
every  lawful  means  to  obtain  the  necessary  authority.    To  those 
who  denied  the  necessity  of  coercion  or  thought  it  should  be  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  a  forecast  of  the  Land  Bill,  he  replied  that 
the  Government  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  declaration  thereon 
until  they  saw  their  way  more  clearly  with  regard  to  the  Bills  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.     It  was,  however,  obvious  that 
the  sooner  these  were  disposed  of,  the  sooner  the  Land  Bill  would 
come  on  for  discussion,  and  therefore  to  all  parties  he  appealed  to 
facilitate  the  proposal  of  the  Government.     Mr.  Pamell,  who  had 
placed  on  the  paper  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  did  not  justify  the  demand  made  on  the  time  of 
private  members,  was  absent  at  Dublin,  where  judgpnent  was  being 
given  in  the  State  trial,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  traversers. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  however,  would  have  taken  charge  of  the 
amendment ;  but  the  Speaker  would  neither  allow  it  to  be  moved 
by  anyone  except  the  member  in  whose  name  it  stood,  nor  permit 
Mr.  O'Connor  to  bring  it  forward  in  his  own  name.     Under  these 
circumstances  Mr.  O'Connor  addressed  the  House  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
motion,  which  he  opposed  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  without  prece- 
dent, and  that  the  Coercion  Bill  was  ^^  a  grave  and  capital  sentence  ^ 
about  to  be  pronounced  on  Ireland. 

The  debate  was  continued  almost  exclusively  by  the  Irish 
members,  who  protested  against  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 
Orders  for  the  purpose  of  coercion ;  and  the  attempt  to  deprive 
private  members  of  their  right  of  initiating  legislation.  One  of  the 
speakers,  Mr.  Finigan,  was  five  times  called  to  order,  and  only  just 
escaped  being  named  by  an  evasive  apology.  Mr.  Biggar  at  length 
rose  and  made  a  long  and  discursive  speech  against  the  propo^. 
His  chief  argument  was  directed  against  the  Police  returns  of  crime, 
on  which  the  Chief  Secretary  had  based  his  views  of  the  condition 
of  Ireland ;  and,  in  support  of  his  argument,  desired  to  quote  the 
opinions  of  certain  Cavan  magistrates,  and  to  refer  at  length  to 
the  cases  of  alleged  outrage.  At  this  point  he  was  called  to  order 
ly  the  Speaker,  but  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument  in  spite  of 
lalf  a  dozen  rapidly  succeeding  warnings  fi^jfi^Jb^he  Chair,  he  was 
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at  leDgth  ^^  named  **  as  wilfully  disregarding  its  ruling.   Mr.  Forster 
at  once  moved  in  the  terms  of  the  Standii^  Order  that  -Mr.  Biggar 
should  be  suspended  during  the  remainder  of  the  sitting,  and  this 
was  carried  by  160  votes  against  30.    This,  however,  was  but  the 
first  incident  in  a  debate  which  was  destined  to  be  marked  by  many 
important  episodes.     On  the  House  resuming,  Mr.Healy  at  once 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  as  the  removal  of  li&.  Biggar 
placed  the  Irish  members  at  a  disadvantage.    As  this  was  calling 
in  question  the  vote  of  the  House,  Mr.  Healy  was  promptly  ruled 
to  be  out  of  order — a  similar  fiite  attending  Mr.  J.  McCarthy,  who 
seconded  the  motion  for  adjournment,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell,  who  sup- 
ported it.    Mr.  Gladstone  firmly  opposed  the  motion,  and  gently 
bantered  the  last  speaker  on  the  exuberance  of  his  eloquence,  one  half 
of  which  was  irrelevant,  and  the  other  half  destructive.    The  House 
then  divided,  and  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  defeated  by  269  to  35. 
Mr.  Ghray  next  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the  ground 
that  the  hurry  displayed  by  the  Government  was  proof  of  its  desire 
to  stifle  discussion.    After  one  call  to  order  Mr.  Gray  sat  down, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Lalor  and  Mr.  Gallan,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  twice  called  to  order.     Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  refused  to  follow 
his  fellow-countrymen  who  attempted  to  justify  the  conduct  of  a 
member  who  had  wilfully  violated  the  laws  of  tiie  House.    After  a 
few  remarks  from  Mr.  Dawson,  who  also  drew  down  the  Speaker^s 
rebuke  on  two  occasions,  the  House  again  divided,  and  the  adjourn- 
ment having  been  negatived  by  277  to  34,  the  Biggar  episode  was 
nllowed  to  pass,  and  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  was 
resumed.    The  usual  hour  for  adjournment,  half-past  twelve,  having 
now  arrived,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  rose  to  explain  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  follow  the  ordinary  practice,  as  the  first  moiety  of  the 
evening  had  been  spent  in  a  contest  with  the  Chair,  and  since  ten 
o'clock  the  House  had  been  occupied  with  motions  for  its  adjourn- 
ment.   He  therefore  regarded  the  present  motion  as  a  challenge  to 
the  House  whether  it  was  to  retain  or  to  abandon  its  capacity  to 
transact  public  business.     Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition,  promised  to  support  the  Government,  and  after  a  few 
skirmishing  shots  from  the  O'Donoghue,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  others,  the 
House  settled  itself  down  to  an  all-night  sitting.    The  whole  of  the 
debate— if  the  speeches  against  time  could  be  so  dignified — was 
carried  on  by  the  Irish  members.    Mr.  Gladstone  quitted  the  House 
about  two  o'clock,  leaving  the  leadership  to  Mr.  Forster,  who  was 
soon  fast  asleep  on  the  Treastiry  Bench,  an  example  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  twenty  members 
who  composed  the  House.    The  Speeches  were  for  the  most  part 
wearisome  iterations,  interspersed  with  occasional  breaches  of  order. 
The  Home  Eulers  were  allowed  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
House,  except  when  an  ultra-Liberal  like  Mr.  Givan  joined  in  the 
demand  of  the  Pamellites  for  an  adjournment,  or  an  independefit 
Liberal  like  Mr.  Moore  suggested  that  the  resolution  of  the  Premier 
should  be  allowed  to  pass,  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman  undertaking^ 
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that  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Coercion  Bill  should  not  be  re- 
sumed until  the  following  day.  Tlie  suggestion  was  met  by  3fr. 
Forster  with  the  objection  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  the  House  would 
be  in  this  position,  that  having  passed  a  resolution,  they  had  at 
once  proceeded  to  break  it.  When  nearly  four  hours  had  be&i 
expended  in  this  wrangle,  a  division  was  taken  on  Mr.  Byrne's 
motion  to  adjourn  the  debate,  which  was  defeated  by  159  to  24. 
Then  cai^e  Mr.  Dillon,  with  a  motion  for  the  adjoummant  of  the 
House,  and  again  the  stream  of  talk  flowed  on  with  unabated  vigour. 
It  was  enlivened,  however,  by  one  or  two  amusing  incidents.  Thus, 
while  Mr.  Coan  was  speaking,  he  noticed  what  he  thought  was  an 
expression  of  dissent  from  Mr.  Thorold  Sogers,  and  exclaimed  that 
"  he  did  not  care  for  the  laughter  of  professors."  Mr.  Rogers  assured 
the  hon.  member  that  be  had  not  indulged  in  any  risibility,  for  he 
felt  too  much  grieved  at  the  "  disgraceful  exhibition  "  he  was  wit- 
nessing to  admit  of  his  doing  so.  Mr.  CaUan,  appealing  to  the 
Chair,  asked  whether  these  words  could  be  applied  by  one  member 
to  another,  and  was  told  by  the  Speaker  that  so  applied  they 
would  not  be  in  order ;  but  Mr.  Rogers  explaining  that  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  proceedings  generally,  the  matter  attracted  no  further 
notice. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  Childers  returned,  relieving 
Mr.  Forster  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  remained  through- 
out the  night,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Speaker,  who  had  occupied 
the  Chair  for  fourteen  hours,  gave  place  to  Mr.  Playfeir,  the  Deputy 
Speaker  and  Chairman  of  Committees,  who  was  loudly  cheered  from 
both  sides  of  the  House.  Then  Mr.  Healy  assumed  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  indulged  in  some  personal  allusions,  which 
provoked  several  calls  to  order.  At  length  Mr.  Cartwright  formally 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member 
as  being  irrelevant  and  indecorous ;  but  on  the  Deputy  Speaker 
rising  to  pronounce  his  decision  on  the  point,  Mr.  Healy  intimated 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  and  sat  down.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers, strictly  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  questiou  of 
adjournment,  laboured  heavily  on,  and  the  proceedings  grew,  hourly 
more  monotonous  and  dull.  At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Dillon's  motion 
was  negatived  by  125.  to  21  votes.  Soon  after.  Sir  Stafford  Nortli- 
cote  and  Colonel  Stanley  entered  the  House,  and  were  greeted  with 
cheers  as  they  took  their  usual  seats  on  the  Opposition  Bench. 
Another  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  then  made 
by  Mr.  Sexton  ;  and  whilst  the  discussion  which  succeeded  was  at 
its  highest  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  re- appearance,  after  a  rest  of 
several  hours.  He  was  welcomed  with  hearty  applause,  and,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  and  almost  simultaneously,  Mr.  Pamell,  fresli 
from  Dublin  and  the  State  Trials,  followed.  His  arrival  also  was 
the  signal  for  a  wild  burst  of  cheering  from  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
party.  The  discussion  was  now  conducted  exclusively  by  the  Irish 
members,  and  was  unrelieved  by  anything  to  give  it  life  or  anima- 
tion, dragging  on  until  noontide,  when  the  motion  for  adjournment 
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was  put  and  negatived  without  a  division,  as  was  also  Mr.  A. 
O'Connor's  amendment,  moved  on  the  previous  night)  ^^  That  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  be  now  read."  Mr.  Pamell  then  rose  and  sug- 
gested that  the  House  should  at  once  go  to  a  division  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Besolution,  and  that  further  debate  on  the  Coercion  Bill 
should  be  postponed  till  the  next  day ;  but  the  Premier  declined  to 
commit  the  Crovernment  to  any  anrangement  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  breaking  the  sitting,  in  order  that  the  debate  might  be 
continued  on  a  ftiture  day.  Ministers  were  prepared  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  continuity  of  the 
sitting.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  said 
tiiat  they  also  were  ready  to  persevere,  and  thought  that  they  should 
come  to  a  decision  without  making  terms.  Private  members  would 
not  give  up  their  rights  without  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
Government  would  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  surrendered  to 
them.  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  other  hand,  protested  against  any 
bargain  being  made  with  the  Conservative  lesuier  as  to  the  time  which 
should  be  occupied  with  the  first  stage  of  the  proposed  Bill.  A  little 
spirit  was  then  imparted  into  the  remainder  of  an  otherwise  dull 
discussion  by  Mr.  Cowen,  who,  greeted  with  Home-rule  cheers,  and 
speaking  in  the  name  of  those  ^^  insignificant  and  despised  politi- 
cians, the  Independent  Badicals,"  hurled  strong  denimciations  at 
the  Ministerial  Resolution,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  the  few  and  fast  diminishing  rights  of 
private  members,  and  placed  the  Irish  representatives  at  a  disad- 
VMitage  when  their  country's  liberties  were  being  confiscated  by 
force.  A  nation,  he  said,  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  constitutional 
lib^rtieB  by  a  feeble  and  vacillating  Executive,  who  were  violating 
the  good  old  maxim,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by." 
He  entreated  them,  then,  not  to  use  a  giant's  strength  like  a  giant, 
and  warned  them  against  the  course  they  were  pursuing  with  the 
object  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  innocent  men.  Before  sitting 
down  Mr.  Cowen  was  twice  called  to  order  for  travelling  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  motion ;  but  he  concluded  his  speech  by  declaring  that 
the  Government  might  suspend  Irish  members  as  much  as  they 
chose,  and  they  might  suspend  from  their  political  rights  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland,  but  when  they  had  made  a  million  of  mutes, 
whoi  they  had  made  a  dreary  silence  and  a  gloomy  taciturnity,  they 
might  learn  from  history  that  they  could  have  done  nothing  more 
dangerous.  Mr.  Forster  indignantly  repudiated  this  insinuation, 
and  alluding  to  the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker,  that  there  had 
been  some  compromise  or  arrangement  between  the  two  front 
Benches  for  bringing  the  debate  on  the  first  stage  of  the  Bill  to  a 
dose  on  Thursday,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  gave  it  an  emphatic 
denial,  and  assured  the  House  that  if  they  went  to  a  division  it 
would  be  without  any  compromise  or  arrangement  with  the  Opposi- 
tion, though  he  hoped  two  nights  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
oGnclude  the  debate. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Moore,  pointing /to  the j 
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TreaBury  Bench,  elicited  a  cheer  by  declaring  that  it  was  there  the 
real  obstructives  were  to  be  found.  Mr.  Illingworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  justified  the  Radical  section  of  the  House  to  which  he 
belonged  for  supporting  the  Government  in  passing  measures  of 
coercion  to  which  at  the  same  time  they  had  the  greatest  repug- 
nance. He  believed,  however,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  Executive 
possessing  the  powers  which  the  House  was  asked  to  confer  would 
be  sufficient  to  deter  ruffians  from  the  outrages  which  had  rendered 
coercion  necessary.  An  opening  for  a  compromise  was  at  last 
found,  and  at  a  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock  the  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  was  withdrawn,  as  well  as  Mr.  O'Connor's  Amend- 
ment, and  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal,  granting 
precedence  to  the  Government  Bills,  which  was  adopted  by  251 
votes  to  33.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  proposed  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  which  had  been  sitting  for  twenty-two  hours,  the  usual 
time  for  meeting  on  Wednesday  having  long  gone  by. 

On  the  following  evening  the  debate  on  the  measinres  for 
the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property,  after  an  intervention  by 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  required  later  returns  of  agrarian  crime,  was 
resumed.  The  only  remarkable  speeches  of  the  night  were  those 
of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Bright.  The  former  explained  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  abandon  his  party  on  the  present 
occasion  and  to  vote  in  accordance  with  his  personal  convictions. 
He  admitted  that  occasions  might  arise  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  as  in  the  case  of  imminent  civil 
war  and  actual  revolt,  but  these  conditions  did  not  exist  in  Ireland. 
If  the  existing  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  were  reversed, 
and  a  Parliament,  of  which  the  minority  were  English,  were  sitting 
in  Dublin,  he  believed  that  they  would  resort  to  every  means  to 
prevent  their  liberties  being  thus  curtailed,  and  therefore  he  held 
that  the  Irish  members  had  only  acted  consistently  and  patriotically 
in  resorting  to  every  means  to  prevent  this  stigma  and  wrong  being 
inflicted  on  their  country.  As  for  the  returns  of  crime  furnished 
by  the  Irish  Executive  and  relied  on  by  Mr.  Forster,  they  were 
palpably  erroneous,  the  same  offence  being  made  to  appear  twice, 
or  even  thrice.  The  Government  Bill  was  not  only  totally  un- 
necessary on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  would  chiefly  be  used 
by  the  landlords  to  collect  their  rent,  who  failing  to  obtain  it 
would  resort  to  wholesale  evictions.  Mr.  Labouchere  wound  up  a 
long,  carefully  prepared,  and  powerful  speech  by  denouncing  the 
proposed  bill  as  a  perpetuation  of  a  bad  system,  which  he  appealed 
to  the  Government  to  withdraw,  or  else  to  accompany  it  by  a  measure 
for  the  protection  of  tenants. 

The  hints  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Labouchere  were  not  lost  upon 
the  Irish  members,  who  thus  found  themselves  provided  with  a 
completely  fresh  stock  of  objections  to  Mr.  Forster's  measure,  and  by 
them  the  fallacy  of  the  returns  of  crime,  and  the  need  of  protecting 
tenants  from  eviction  were  urged  with  renewed  vigour.  The  de- 
bate in  spite  of  this  fillip,  however,  laboured  heavily ;  the  deserted 
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condition  of  the  benches  on  both  sides  provoking  two  attempts  to 
count  out  the  House.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  evening 
that  Mr.  Bright  rose,  and  infused  warmth  and  life  into  the  debate. 
Replying  to  the  taunts  addressed  to  him  by  various  members,  he 
referred  to  the  many  proofs  of  friendship  to  Ireland  he  had  given 
during  his  long  career — references  which  were  received  with  marks 
of  assent  from  the  Home  Bule  benches.  He  recalled  how  he  had 
spoken  and  even  voted  against  coercive  proposals  in  the  past ;  but 
he  followed  these  references  immediately  by  two  statements — first, 
that  he  did  not  hold  that  all  these  coercive  measures  were  necessary 
at  the  time  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  basis  of  his  hostility  was  that 
they  were  not  accompanied  by  any  remedial  measures,  or  even  by 
any  admission  of  grievances.  But  now,  he  added,  amid  great 
cheering,  a  land  bill  was  promised  and  would  be  brought  in.  He 
declined  to  enter  into  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  on 
two  grounds — first,  that  he  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Fofster,  who 
ought  to  know  best ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  state  of  terrorism  in 
Ireland  was  made  patent  to  everybody,  and  to  himself  particularly, 
by  letters  from  all  classes  of  persons,  and  by  the  speeches  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  itself,  who  boasted  that  the  Land  Leaguers 
had  superseded  the  law  of  Parliament.  He  took  up  with  some 
warmth  and  even  passion  the  comparison  that  had  been  instituted  by 
the  OTDonoghue  between  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  and  the  Land 
I-icague.  The  two  things  were  alike  only  in  name.  The  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  woi:dd  have  nothing  to  do  with  outrage;  it 
never  advised  lawlessness;  it  maintained  an  elevated  and  noble 
tone.  But  could  all  this  be  said  of  the  Land  League?  The 
leaders  of  the  Land  League  had,  Mr.  Bright  declared,  demoralised 
the  Irish  people ;  at  which  there  were  loud  and  angry  protests  from 
the  Home  Rulers,  and  quite  as  loud  and  quite  as  vehement  cheers 
from  the  Liberals.  The  law  of  repression  might  be  a  tyranny  in 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  the  promotion  of  freedom  it  would  be  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection. With  gathering  passion,  Mr.  Bright  went  on  to  declare 
that,  much  as  he  desired  the  happiness  of  the  Irish  tenant,  he 
would  not  purchase  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  tenant's  honesty  and 
sense  of  honour — a  decIai*ation  which  also  excited  intense  enthusiasm 
in  the  one  quarter  and  protest  from  the  other — and  he  concluded 
a  powerful  speech*  by  the  declaration  that  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive land  bill  would  be  a  durable  monument  of  that  Parliament 
and  that  Ministry. 

When  the  House  met  on  the  following  day  the  rumours  of 
another  all-night  sitting  were  very  general,  it  having  become  known 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  under  the  presidency 
of  MrnPamell,  it  was  determined  that  it  would  be  advisable  on  the 
first  stage  of  the  Coercion  Bill  that  each  member  should  speak  on 
the  outrages  irom  his  constituency.  These  rumours,  too,  were 
strengthened  when  Mr.  Gladstone  having,  in  speaking  of  the  course . 
of  public  business,  assumed  the  possibility  of  debate  on  the  first  j^ 
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reading  of  the  CoerciTe  Bill  being  brought  to  a  ecxiclasion  daring' 
that  sitting,  Mr.  Pamell  at  once  rose  to  say  that  he  did  not  endorse 
the  Prime  Minister's  assumption.  The  principal  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing were  the  Solicitor*  General  for  Ireland,  Sir  William  Barttelot, 
and  Mr.  Gladst^me.  The  first-named  addressed  himself  chiefly  to 
the  two  main  arguments  brought  against  the  Grovemment  Bill — ^that 
the  state  of  Ireland  did  not  call  for  special  l^slation,  and  that 
remedial  should  precede  coercive  measures.  With  regard  to  the 
first  objection,  recalling  the  admission  made  by  the  member  for 
Tipperary  in  the  House,  that  in  the  county  he  represented  Land 
League  law  reigned  supreme,  he  maintained  that  an  intolerable 
tyranny,  to  which  &rmers  and  tenants,  priests  and  people,  were 
forced  to  bow,  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  As  regards  the 
other  plea,  he  could  see  no  advantage  in  passing  a  remedial  Bill 
drawn  on  the  lines  of  justice  and  honesty  until  law  and  order  and 
liberty  of  action  had  been  restored.  Sir  William  Barttelot,  speaking 
for  a  large  body  of  Conservatives,  strongly  supported  the  Govern- 
ment proposal,  and  promised  the  Irish  members,  on  behalf  of  his 
colleagues,  to  fiEiirly  consider  the  Government  Land  Bill  as  somi  as 
it  came  before  the  House. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  midnight  that  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  and 
delivered  a  speech  which  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  earnest 
and  passionate,  and,  at  the  ^ame  time,  most  effective,  he  had  ever 
delivered.     Bepeatedly  interrupted  and  contradicted  by  Mr.  Pamell 
and  other  Home  Rulers,  he  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind  or 
hesitated  for  a  reply.     He  b^;an  by  pleading  for  an  immediate 
termination  of  the  debate,  urging,  among  other  reasons,  that  it 
was  only  in  this  manner  that  the  Irish  members  could  place  them- 
selves in  possession  of  the  text  of  the  Bill,  as  to  which  it  was  evident 
from  various  speeches  they  had  very  vague  and  inaccurate  ideas. 
He  pointed  out  to  them,  too,  that  if  they  asked  for  a  large  and 
liberal  hearing  they  must  themselves  conform  to  reason.     In  reply 
to  the  argument  that  remedial  measures  should  have  come  firsts  he 
reminded  the  House  that  the  Bill  was  not  directed  against  the 
Land  League,  nor  against  the  classes  who  were  suffering  from  dis- 
tress, but  against  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  outrages — the 
dangerous  classes,  who  were  not  likely  to  be  converted  by  remedial 
legislation.     Dealing  with  the  criticisms  on  the  Outrages  Retiums, 
he  declared  that  the  general  effect  was  only  to  confirm  the  confidence 
of  the  Government  in  their  accuracy.     But  it  was  not  on  single 
cases  that  the  Government  rested,  it  was  on  the  aggr^;ate— on  the 
combination  out  of  which  they  sprung,  and  on  the  total  fiuhire  of 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  to  detect  and  punish  them. 
Again  he  repeated  that  neither  the  League  nor  any  other  person  or 
body  in  Ireland  could  be  touched  by  the  Bill  except  so  far  ^  they 
fell  within  its  stringent  definition.     After  referring  to  the  Con- 
servative support  witib  which  the  Government  was  taunted,  he  dwelt 
on  the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  Land  League,  protesting 
against  the  parallels  which  had  been  drawn  between  it  and  the 
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Anti-Corn  Law  League  and  the  Trades  Unions,  on  the  latter  of 
which  he  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogium.  That  an  unusual  state 
of  crime  existed  in  Lreland  was  undoubted,  and  admitted  even  by 
those  who  differed  as  to  the  causes.  Some  attributed  it  to  the 
distress,  some  to  evictions ;  but  he  showed  by  the  statistics  that 
crime  had  increased,  while  the  distress  and  evictions  had  decreased. 
But  he  traced  a  close  connection  between  the  movement  of  crime 
and  the  increasing  activity  of  the  Land  League,  illustrating  his 
argument  by  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  PameU  and 
Mr.  Biggar,  which  he  condemned  in  severe  language  as  inevitably 
tending  to  the  breach  of  law  and  ocder.  Protesting  against  this 
state  of  things,  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  pass  the  Bill,  in  order 
that  the  other  proposals  of  the  Government  might  be  discussed,  and 
he  concluded  his  speech  in  the  following  words :  "  This  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  measure  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  sought 
witih  pain  to  propose  to  the  House.  They  thought  that  their  ftrst 
duty  was,  without  being  drawn  aside  by  any  other  object,  to  apply 
an  efficient  remedy  to  this  state  of  things.  It  will  not  do  for  hon. 
members  opposite  to  deal  in  generalities.  They  must  grapple  with 
the  facts  which  are  established ;  they  must  by  some  statement  of 
fact  give  a  different  colour  to  the  relations  that  exist  between  the 
Land  League  and  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  and  they  must,  by  some 
statement  of  fact,  if  they  can  achieve  the  impossible,  meet  that 
which  I  think  has  been  demonstrated,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  What  does  the  breaking  down 
of  the  administration  of  justice  mean  ? — ^it  means  the  destruction  of 
peace  and  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  having ;  it  means  the  placing 
in  abeyance  the  most  sacred  duties  and  the  most  sacred  rights ;  it 
means  the  establishment  of  the  servitude  of  good  men  and  the 
supremacy  and  the  impimity  of  bad  men.  We  were  unwilling  to 
introduce  this  measure  without  demonstrative  evidence  to  support 
us  in  doing  so.  That  demonstrative  evidence  unhappily  exists,  and 
that  evidence  it  has  been  our  painful  duty  to  present  to  the  House. 
The  care  and  the  deliberation  we  have  shown  before  introducing 
this  Bill  is  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  our  convictions  on  the 
subject.  Therefore,  in  pressing  our  proposal  on  the  British  Par- 
liament, we  feel  that  in  doing  so  we  are  acting  in  a  truly  national 
spirit,  and  that  the  effect  of  its  being  passed  into  law  will  be  to 
restore  to  Ireland  the  first  conditions  of  Christian  and  civilised 
existence." 

On  Mr.  Gladstone  resuming  his  seat,  amidst  cheers  from  all 
parts  of  the  House  except  the  Home  Rulers'  benches,  the  debate 
was,  without  protest,  adjotimed. 

The  storm,  however,  which  had  so  long  lowered  on  the  political 
horizon  was  not  dispersed,  though  its  bursting  had  been  delayed. 
In  the  interval  between  the  rising  of  the  House  on  Friday  and  its 
reassembling  on  Monday,  January  31,  the  text  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Bill  had,  by  some  misadventure,  been  prematurely  circulated,  and 
copies  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  various  members.     The  excuse  [e 
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given  was  that  the  termination  of  the  debate  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  had  been  so  generally  anticipated  that  the  officials  with  whom 
the  distribution  of  Government  bills  rested  had  assumed  that  leave 
to  introduce  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  Bill  had  be^i 
granted.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  once  asked  by  Mr.  D.  Onslow 
whether,  in  the  event  of  the  House  not  coming  to  a  decision  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  it  was  proposed  to  have 
an  all-night  sitting.     Without  entering  into  any  particulars  as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted,  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that  the  vote 
would  be  taken  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  at  that  sitting. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter  called  attention  to  the  angry  feeling  arising  in 
large  constituencies  from  the  obstruction  to  Imperial  legislation  ; 
but  received  only  a  vague  assurance  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
feeling  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Government.     The  ad- 
journ^ debate  was  then  resumed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Lewis,  who  defended 
the  return  of  agrarian  outrages,  declaring  that  the  state  of  the 
country  was  even  worse  than  they  represented.     In  a  particular 
town  of  Donegal  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  buy  or  sell  unless 
he  had  a  green  Land  League  ticket ;  whilst  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
and  in  some  parts  of  Ulster  it  was  impossible  to  serve  processes  for 
shop  debts.     Mr.  Charles  Bussell  next  spoke,  protesting  strongly 
against  the  impolicy  of  the  proposed  measure.     The  noblest  utter- 
ances in  that  House  were  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  men 
composing  small  minorities  who  had  stood  up  against  powerful 
Ministers.     Lord  Clarendon,  in  1641,  when  Mr.  Hyde,  had,  after 
the  execution  of  Lord  Strafford,  resisted  for  twenty-one  nights  the 
passing  of  a  bill  for  the  destruction  of  the  episcopacy ;  in  more 
recent  times  seventeen  nights  were  spent  in  discussing  an  Arms 
Bill  against  which  Cobden,  Macaulay,  and  Boebuck  had  spoken. 
The  impolicy  of  coercion  had  been  recognised  by  statesmen  of  all 
opinions — Bomilly,  Villiers,  and  even  Mr.  Disraeli ;  nevertheless, 
in  eighty  years  there  had  been  fifty-seven  measures  of  coercion  tried 
in  Ireland,  and  the  result  had  been  that  every  one  of  those  measures 
had  left  behind  it  its  own  sad  history  of  injustice  and  wrong ;  and 
as  a  whole  they  formed  a  record  which  had  burnt  into  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  people.     The  House  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Bill, 
therefore  it  was  possible  to  discuss  its  contents.     The  Bill,  if  passed 
in  its  proposed  form,  did  away  with  all  the  safeguards  of  individual 
liberty,  which  had  been  laboriously  built  up.     Upon  secret  informa- 
tion of  spies  and  such  persons  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could,  without 
publicity,  without  a  jury,  and  without  even  a  judge,  imprison  any 
man  for  eighteen  months.     The  upright  character  and  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  could  not  remove  these 
blots  from  the  Bill,  for  he  was  shut  out  from  living  access  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  had  to  shape  his  course  and  make  his  decision 
solely  on  the  official  reports  which  came  from  persons  who  reflected 
the  feelings  of  the  class  in  which  they  moved.     Mr.  Russell,  after 
^n  eloquent  appeal  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  law,  which,  if  applied 
'gorously,  would  be  found  sufficient  to  meet  the /recjuirements  of 
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ihe  znomenty  defended  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  from 
the  strictures  of  Mr.  Forster ;  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Bright  to  be  true 
to  his  former  convictions  and  utterances,  and  urged  the  Government 
to  apply  themselves  at  once  to  remedial  legislation  instead  of  wasting 
time  and  patience  on  a  measure  which  would  deprive  their  remedies 
of  half  their  healing  efficacy  and  throw  hack  for  many  years  the 
growth  of  kindly  feeling  between  the  two  nations.  Mr.  Newdegate 
m^ed  the  Crovemment  to  deal  sharply  with  obstructibn,  saying 
that  although  in  1846  he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Bright  into  the 
lobby  against  a  Coercion  Bill,  he  should  now  accompany  him  in 
supporting  one.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  on  behalf  of  working  men,  re- 
pudiated the  parallel  between  Trades  Unionism  and  the  Land 
I^eague ;  and  though  he  regarded  the  Coercion  Bill  as  hateful  and 
distressing,  he  supported  it,  because  he  had  confidence  in  the 
Government  to  redress  the  reasonable  wrongs  of  Ireland.  The 
debate  was  then  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  members, 
who  canvassed  the  correctness  of  the  returns  of  outrages,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  to  meet  cases  of 
ordinary  crime  or  to  enable  landlords  to  collect  their  rents.  About 
one  o'clock  an  attempt  was  made  to  adjourn  the  debate.  Mr. 
Gladstone  laconically  replied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  resist  that  motion.  Major  Nolan  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
in  supporting  it,  declared  that  the  publication  of  the  Coercion  Bill 
had  changed  the  current  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Pamell  then  rose  to 
declare  theit  his  party  accepted  the  gage  of  battle  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  thrown  down ;  though  he  doubted  whether  the  course 
proposed  would  oonduce  to  the  dignity  of  the  House.  If  members 
were  kept  sitting  all  that  night,  all  tJbe  next  day,  and  all  the  fol- 
lowing night,  the  Government  would  not  find  their  measure  further 
advanced  than  if  they  were  to  have  an  immediate  adjournment  on 
the  understanding  of  concluding  the  debate  on  the  following  night, 
in  the  hopes  that  meanwhile  some  compromise  might  be  effected. 
He  accused  the  Government  of  getting  up  the  cry  of  obptruction 
in  order  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  Bill  and  to  enable  them  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  Irish  members,  and  to  deafen  the  ears  of  the 
English  people  to  reason.  The  Government  had  turned  their 
backs  on  all  their  pledges,  but  not  on  their  traditions,  for  it  was, 
unfortunately,  too  true  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  had  been 
more  identified  with  coercion  than  any  other  Minister.  In  1866 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
said  he  felt  ashamed  to  be  a  member  of  a  Parliament  which  was 
asked  to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill ;  but  now  he  was  content  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Ministry  which  made  such  a  proposal  at  a  time  when 
Ireland  was  at  perfect  peace,  and  did  so  by  endeavouring  to  get  up 
a  shameless  panic  in  England  by  the  spread  of  imfounded  rumours, 
the  manu&cture  of  outrages  which  had  never  been  committed,  and 
by  every  other  means  which  an  unscrupulous  Government  could  take 
to  create  a  constituency  for  a  measure  which  had  not  been  equalled 
in  severity  since  1846.     In  1846  the  first  reading  of  the  Coercioiie 
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Bill  occupied  seven  nights,  but  this  was  because  it  was  made  tlie 
battle-ground  of  the  rival  English  political  parties.  The  Tories 
introduced  and  the  Whigs  opposed  the  Bill.  It  was  unfortunate 
for  Ireland  that  the  Tories  were  not  now  in  office.  If  they  had 
been,  Parliament  would  not  have  seen  this  attempt  to  bring  for^ 
ward  a  measure  of  coercion,  because  in  that  case  the  Irish  members 
would  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  united  WMg  and  Radical 
parties.  Then  they  should  have  had  all  those  platitudes  as  to  the 
love  of  liberty  which  the  Liberal  party  entertained,  and  all  the 
stock  phrases  which  did  Liberal  Cabinets  such  good  service  whi^ 
they  were  out  of  office.  But  they  had  now  the  spectacle  of  the  two 
parties  united,  but  only  for  one  purpose — namely,  to  crush,  put 
down,  and  bully  a  poor,  weak,  and  starving  nation — a  nation  they 
did  not  attempt  to  assist  in  her  year  of  famine  and  suffering.  The 
two  parties,  he  said,  were  imitedfor  the  purpose  of  coercing  Irelauid 
and  nothing  else.  In  that  state  of  things,  the  duty  of  the  Irisii 
members  was  plain,  and  it  was  this,  to  use  every  form  of  the  Houte 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  until 
they  had  had  full  opportunity  for  discussing  it They  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  one  night  more  would  be  sufficient.  If 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  House  refused  that  request,  it  would 
be  a  sign  that  they  did  not  desire  the  Irish  members  to  have  a  foil 
and  fair  opportunity  of  discussing  that  question.  The  Irish  membeiB 
were  the  best  judges  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  resistance  that 
they  ought  to  make  to  that  measure  of  coercion.  If  they  opposed 
the  adjournment  that  night,  they  could  not  possibly  save  any  time. 
They  could  not  possibly  save  the  day  which  the  Irish  members 
wished  to  have  for  a  full  and  fair  discussion.  *  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  what  was  the  use  of  entering  into  that  contest  ? 
What  would  they  gain  by  it  ?  Did  they  not  suppose  that  public 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  ultimately  also  in  this  country,  would 
support  the  Irish  members  in  appealing  to  the  forms  of  the  House 
against  the  indecent  haste  with  which  that  policy  of  coercion  was 
being  forced  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish  people,  almost  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  without  waiting  for  the  returns  of  the  outrages 
for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  on  which  their  entire 
case  was  built  ?  In  the  course  of  this  speech,  which  was  listened 
to  with  increasing  excitement  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  Mr.  Pamell 
was  frequently  called  to  order  for  not  keeping  to  the  question  of 
the  adjournment.  After  a  few  remarks  from  other  Irish  members. 
Lord  Hartington  briefly  declared  that  the  time  for  compromise  had 
gone  by  ;  and  the  "  relays  "  on  both  sides  settled  down  steadily  to 
their  "  all  night "  work.  The  proceedings  were  not  quite  so  dreary 
as  usual — the  fact  that  many  Home  Rulers  had  not  spoken  on 
the  question,  the  premature  publication  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and 
Mr.  Forster's  returns,  giving  wider  scope  for  observation  than  the 
usually  narrow  limits  of  a  motion  for  adjournment.  The  majority  of 
the  members  who  remained  for  the  sitting  left  the  House  and  were 
lost  to  observation  in  the  various  apartments  of  the  building ;  only 
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a  few  remained  to  carry  on  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Labouchere  raised 
a  noyel  point  by  declaring  that  Dr.  Playfair,  who  was  to  succeed 
the  Speaker,  would  not  be  able  to  leave  the  chair  at  four  on  Tuesday 
evening — a  point  that  was  not  decided  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Craig 
made  a  well-intentioned  attempt  to  rouse  the  Irish  members  to  the 
errors  of  their  ways,  which  had  only  the  effect  of  eliciting  a  long 
speech  from  Mr.  O'Donnell.  The  debate  was  continued  from  this 
pK>int  by  the  Irish  members  alone,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Sezton,  and 
Mr.  O'Kelly  occupying  considerable  time,  and  being  all  repeatedly 
called  to  order  for  introducing  irrelevant  matter  on  discussing  the 
principles  of  the  proposed  measure.  The  Speaker  left  the  chair  at 
five,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  took  his  place.  The  Government  was 
represented  by  the  Irish  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Mimdella,  and  Mr. 
Courtney,  and  the  Opposition  front  bench  by  Colonel  Stanley,  Lord 
Sandon,  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  and  Lord  Crichton.  At  a  quarter  to 
seven  the  first  division  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  there  were 
27  for  and  141  against  adjournment. 

Mr.  Healy  then  resumed  the  discussion  of  the  main  question, 
and  for  some  time  was  heard  without  interruption.  He  travelled 
over  the  now  well-worn  ground  taken  by  so  many  other  opponents 
of  the  Bill  impugning  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the  Government 
returns ;  but  he  struck  out  a  new  line  when  he  attacked  the  Irish 
Bench  and  the  Irish  jury  system,  both  of  which  he  considered  were 
deservedly  distrusted  by  the  majority  of  Irishmen,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  Land  League  law  by  the  people 
was  an  unanswerable  argument  in  its  fiEtvour.  As  regards  the 
proposed  measure  he  condemned  its  ex  poet  facto  character,  which 
would  enable  the  Government  to  arrest  not  only  Fenians  and  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1848,  but  even  the 
survivors  of  the  insurrection  of  1798  if  any  were  to  be  found.  He 
referred  to  the  probability  of  his  own  arrest,  though  he  supposed 
the  Government  would  not  put  ^*so  obscure  an  individual  in 
prison,"  and  after  a  variety  of  breaches  of  order  he  concluded  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  At  half-past  eight  the 
Treasury  Bench  was  well  fiUed,  Mr.  Forster,  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Mr.  Childers,  and  others  relieving  those  who  had  remained  through- 
out the  night,  and  shortly  afterwards  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord 
John  Manners,  and  other  leading  Conservatives  arrived.  At  a 
quarter  to  ten  the  Deputy  Speaker  left  the  chair  and  the  sitting 
was  suspended  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  severtd 
of  the  Home  Rule  party  arrived  to  relieve  their  colleagues.  Sir 
H.  Vemey  was  almost  the  only  member  not  belonging  to  the  Home 
Rule  party  who  spoke,  and  he  did  not  escape  a  call  to  order  from 
the  Deputy  Speaker ;  and  a  like  £Eite  attended  more  than  one  of 
those  who  followed  him,  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Finigan  being 
prominent  offenders.  At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to 
the  House  in  time  to  hear  a  protest  from  an  English  member,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Thompson,  against  the  course  which  was  being  taken.  He 
bad,  he  said,  left  the  House  on  the  previous  evening  a  ParliamenUC 
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in  whieh  men  might  express  their  opinions  freely,  and  he  returned 
to  find  it  an  assembly  ruled  by  physical  force.  He  considered  the 
Irish  members  justified  in  contending  as  they  had  done  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  blamed  his  colleagues  for  not  listen- 
ing to  the  new  views  on  the  question  under  detail.  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  were  the  most 
prominent  during  the  next  few  hours,  and  were  repeatedly  called 
to  order  and  occasionally  warned  by  the  Deputy  Speaker.  At 
half-past  one  the  Speaker  returned,  and  in  spite  of  an  objection 
raised  by  Mr.  Pamell,  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  while 
opposing  the  Government  measure,  held  that  a  physical  conflict  was 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  House,  but  he  maintained  that 
the  discredit  rested  on  the  minority  who  disregarded  the  rules  of 
Parliamentary  debate.  Mr.  Pamell,  in  reply,  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  being  the  real  obstructors,  who  stopped  the  way  by  their 
Coercion  Bill ;  if  they  would  be  content  with  the  ordinary  law  he 
staked  his  head  that  there  should  be  no  increase  of  crime.  After  a 
call  to  order  for  wandering  from  the  question,  the  House  again 
divided  at  three  o'clock,  when  21  voted  for  the  adjournment  and 
225  against  it. 

The  debate  on  the  main  question  was  then  again  resumed, 
but  the  struggle  had  now  become  one  of  physical  endurance,  for 
it  was  obvious  that  both  sides  of  the  House  were  united  in  their 
determination  not  to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the  minority. 
The  powers  of  the  minority,  however,  were  still  *very  considerable. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  previous  session  no  member  could  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  if  he  bad  already  spoken  during  its 
coiurse,  nor  if  he  had  already  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Although,  therefore,  the  new  rules  had  prescribed  a  numerical 
limit  to  the  obstructive  motion  of  any  group  of  members,  yet  if 
such  group  numbered  at  least  thirty  persons,  each  able  to  speak  for 
an  indefinite  time  on  each  motion,  the  powers  of  the  minority  were 
still  very  formidable.  And  so  the  event  showed :  the  third  motion 
for  adjournment,  although  spoken  to  solely  by  Irish  members,  was 
debated  for  over  four  hours,  and  at  half-past  seven  was  again 
rejected  by  163  to  23  votes.  The  same  monotonous  round  was 
then  again  recommenced.  Mr.  Finigan  rose  to  speak  on  the  main 
question  and  ended  by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  The 
debate  was  continued  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  Home  Rulers, 
until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  Sir  R.  Cross  appealed  to  the 
Speaker  to  use  his  power  of  naming  Mr.  D.  Sullivan  for  wilful 
obstruction,  and  thus  contravening  another  of  the  new  rules  of 
debate.  The  intervention  of  the  ex-Home  Secretary  was  under- 
stood to  indicate  to  the  public  the  divergence  of  views  as  to  the 
best  remedies  for  obstruction  entertained  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
House.  The  ministry  were  believed  to  prefer  the  introduction  of 
the  cldture  in  some  shape,  whilst  the  Conservative  leaders  held  that 
the  stem  exercise  of  the  power  against  individual  members  with 
which  the  Speaker  was  already  invested,  woidd  suffice  to  bring  the 
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deadlock  to  a  end.     Although  the  Speaker  in  his  reply  to  Sir  B. 
Cross  admitted  that  evidence  had  been  brought  before  him  that 
such  combination  did  exist  as  would  bring  members  within  rule, 
he  nevertheless  allowed  Mr.   Sullivan  to    resume    his    speech. 
Alderman  Fowler,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Brown,  also  attempted  to 
obtain  the  Speaker's  intervention,  but  this  he  refused,  holding  that 
the  standing  order  in  its  actual  form  applied  not  to  individual 
members  but  to  offenders  as  a  body,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr. 
Brand  left  the  chair  to  be  taken  by  the  Deputy  Speaker,  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  the  debate  being  meanwhile  continued  by  Mr. 
Dillon,  in  words  and  arguments  with  which  the  House  had  already 
become  too  &miliar.    About  midnight  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  rose 
to  induce  the  Chair  to  enforce  those  rights  which  from  the  Con- 
servative point  of  view  had  been  conferred  upon  it.     Partially 
abandoning  the  ground  taken  by  his  colleagues,  he  threw  upon 
the  Government  a  greater  responsibility  of  initiative,  and  blamed 
them  for  their  inactivity  in  not  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Chair.     On  behalf  of  the  Government  Mr.  Childers  replied  that 
the  situation  had  somewhat  altered  since  the  Speaker  left  the  chair, 
for  that  there  were  now  clearer  signs  of  the  existence  of  that  com- 
bination to  which  he  had  alluded ;  and  he  added  that  if  the  Deputy 
Speaker  should  think  fit  to  put  a  stop  to  the  obstruction  he  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Government.     The  cheers  with  which  the 
remarks  of  both  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Childers  were 
received  fix)m   their  respective   supporters  showed    that  on  the 
question  of  dealing  with  obstruction  the  most  fundamental  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existed,  and  that  the  leaders  thoroughly  expressed 
the  views  of  their  respective  parties.     Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  at 
once  rose  to  protest  against  the  new  doctrine  of  ^^  combination  " 
which  had  been  laid  down,  and  after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Dodson 
(President  of  the  Local  Government  Board),  Mr.  Gorst,  representing 
anotlier  section  of  the  Tory  party,  read  the  Standing  Order  against 
wilful  obstruction  and  invited  the  Deputy  Speaker  to  avail  himself 
of  it.    Dr.  Playfair  replied  that  he  did  not  consider  the  time  come 
for  his  intervention.     After  a  speech  from  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  inquired  whether  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  it  was  his 
duty  to  name  Mr.  Pamell  as  guilty  of  wilful  and  persistent  obstruc- 
tion.    Dr.  Playfair,  however,  again  declined  to  take  that  extreme 
course  at  once.     Upon  this  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  the  whole 
front  Opposition  Bench,  followed  by  many  others,  rose  and  left  the 
House  in  a  body.     About  half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Bright  rose,  and 
after  rebuking  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  for  putting  so  great  a  strain 
upon  the  forms  of  the  House,  addressed  himself  to  the  points  raised 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  his  colleagues  who  had  endeavoured 
to  throw  upon  the  Government  the  responsibility  for  the  present 
state  of  things.     He  defended  the  Government  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  important  change  in  the  rules  of 
procedure  without  very  large  support  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 
He  hinted  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  debate  would  bring 
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them  to  a  point  when  it  might  be  found  possible  to  make  some 
radical  change,  but  at  the  same  time  one  still  consistent  with 
substantial  freedom  of  discussion.  He  expressed  the  intention  of 
the  Prime  Minister  to  make  some  proposal  which  the  House  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  discussing,  and  declared  that  if  the  House 
was  not  willing  to  assert  its  own  rights  the  blame  must  rest  on  the 
House,  and  the  House  must  bear  the  consequences  that  would 
ensue.  As  to  the  Home  Rulers  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  Irishmen,  he  had  his  doubts,  though  he  was  willing  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Pamell  and  those  who  acted  with  him  represented 
a  very  large  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  deserved  to  be 
heard.  After  some  slight  debate  another  division  was  taken  and 
the  result  showed  that  whilst  22  voted  for  the  adjournment,  197 
were  ready  to  sit  on.  The  proceedings,  after  an  interlude  devoted 
to  an  altercation  between  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Milbank,  took  a 
new  departure.  Motions  for  the  adjournment  were  temporarily 
suspended,  and  the  Home  Rulers  who  had  not  already  spoken  on 
the  general  question  were  in  request.  Dr.  Commins  u^as  able  to 
speak  for  two  hours,  Mr.  J.  Barry  for  one,  and  Dr.  Sexton  for  two 
hours  and  three-quarters.  This  brought  the  time  on  to  eight 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  Mr.  Biggar  rose  to  address 
a  House,  which  contained,  amongst  others.  Lord  Hartington,  Mr. 
Forster,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  on  the  Government  bench ;  and  Sir  R. 
Cross,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench.  At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  StaflFord 
Northcote  bad  also  arrived,  and  with  them  a  large  number  of 
members,  so  that  when  the  Speaker  took  his  *seat  the  House  was 
crowded  on  both  side«.  Mr.  Biggar  had  continued  to  speak  up  to 
this  time,  but  had  necessarily  to  pause  on  the  entry  of  the  Speaker, 
who  without  calling  upon  him  to  proceed  with  his  remarks,  at  once 

gaid *«  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Person  and  Property 

Protection  (Ireland)  Bill  has  now  been  under  discussion  for  five 
days.  The  present  sitting,  having  commenced  on  Monday  last, 
has  continued  till  Wednesday  morning,  a  period  of  no  less  than  41 
hours;  the  House  having  been  occupied  with  discussions  upon 
repeated  motions  for  adjournment.  However  tedious  those  discus- 
sions Were,  they  were  carried  to  a  division  by  small  minorities  in 
opposition  to  the  general  sense  of  the  House.  A  necessity  has 
thus  arisen  which  demands  the  interposition  of  the  Chair.  The 
usual  rule  has  been  proved  powerless  to  ensure  orderly  debate.  An 
important  measure,  recommended  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  and 
declared  to  be  urgent  in  the  interest  of  the  State  by  a  decisive 
majority,  has  been  impeded  by  the  action  of  an  inconsiderable 
minority  of  members,  who  have  resorted  to  those  modes  of  obstruc- 
tion which  have  been  recognised  by  the  House  as  a  Parliamentary 
offence.  The  credit  and  authority  of  this  House  are  seriously 
threatened,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  vindicated.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  accustomed  rules  and  method  of  procedure, 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  House  are  paralysed.     A  new  and 
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exceptional  course  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  I  am  satisfied  I 
shall  best  carry  out  the  wish  of  tJie  House  if  I  decline  to  call  upon 
any  more  members  to  speak,  and  at  once  proceed  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  House.  I  feel  assured  the  House  will  be  prepared  to 
exercise  all  its  powers  in  giving  effect  to  these  proceedings. 
Further  measures  for  ensuring  orderly  debate  I  must  leave  to  the 
jod^^ent  of  the  House,  but  I  may  add  that  it  will  be  necessary 
either  for  the  House  itself  to  assume  more  effectual  Parliamentary 
control  over  its  debates  or  to  invest  greater  authority  in  the  Chair." 
The  Speaker  then  put  the  question,  when  there  appeared — For 
the  amendment,  19;  against,  164;  majority,  145.  The  Speaker 
then  put  the  main  question,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  when  Mr.  J.  McCarthy  rose  to  speak,  but  the  Speaker  declined 
to  hear  him,  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  **  Order ! "  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  House.  The  Home  Sulers  stood  up,  and  for  some 
time,  with  raised  hands,  shouted  ^'  Privilege ! "  and  then,  having 
bowed  to  the  Chair,  left  the  House. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  it  was  brought 
up  from  ihe  bar  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  amid  cheers.  The  Speaker 
having  asked  at  what  time  the  second  reading  would  be  taken,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  "This  day,  at  12  o'clock." 

This  closed  a  sitting  of  41  ^  hours,  the  longest  on  record  in  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  probably  of  any  other 
legislative  body. 

It  is  now  necessary,  before  resiuning  the  history  of  Parlia- 
mentary events,  to  note  the  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind 
by  the  Government  Coercion  Bill,  the  Irish  Obstructives,  and  the 
Speaker's  coup  cCStat  As  might  be  anticipated.  Conservative  and 
liberal  opinion  finding  expression  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
and  by  those  unfettered  by  the  restraints  of  party  government, 
displayed  on  all  these  points  far  more  marked  lines  of  distinction 
than  was  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  made  in  Parliament.  In  the 
Liberal  party  the  performance  and  policy  of  its  commanders  were 
far  more  bluntly  criticised,  and  their  inconsistencies  exposed  in  the 
press,  than  was  possible  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
Radicals,  as  a  body,  had  agreed  to  smother  their  antipatliy  to  a 
renewal  of  those  coercive  measures  which  they  denounced  as  the 
source  of  half  of  Ireland's  troubles  and  disaffection.  In  some 
quarters  the  alternatives  of  Irish  policy  were  plainly  declared  to  be 
coueessioil  or  coercion ;  either  Ireland  must  be  governed  on  the 
principle  that  England  knows  what  is  best  for  her,  or  else  she  must 
be  left  to  govern  herself  according  to  her  own  views,  with  the 
stipulation  that,  the  Imperial  union  being  a  necessity,  the  stronger 
power  would,  if  that  union  were  threatened,  enforce  its  mainte- 
nance. As  might  be  expected,  a  middle  way  was  sought  by  the 
Government,  which  felt  the  need  of  obtaining  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  House,  as  well  as  from  both  sections  of  its  own  party ; 
and  the  result  was  a  Property  Protection  Bill,  so  framed  as  to 
attract  the  adhesion  of  the  party  of  order,  and  the  promifie3^^[^ 
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land  bill — the  terms  of  which  were  kept  secret — ^to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Radicals. 

Mr.  Forster's  Coercion  Bill  was  framed  very  much  in  this  spirit, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Whigs  and  Gonservatives  hailed 
its  birth  with  more  delight  than  did  the  Radicals.  The  Daily 
Neiv8j  however,  which  is  scarcely  a  Whig  organ,  declared  it  to  be 
obvious  that  the  system  of  lawless  jucUcature  exercised  by  the 
Land  League  must  be  broken  up,  and  that  if  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  were  not  sufficient  new  powers  should  be  given  to  it ; 
whilst  the  StavdarcPs  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Forster's  proposals 
were  that  they  ought  to  have  been  made  months  earlier.  The 
Timea  said  that  the  BiU  introduced  by  the  Government  was  simple 
and  direct,  and  would  be  found  an  effective  remedy  for  the  per- 
vading anarchy.  Two  London  papers — the  Spectator  and  the  Pall 
Mali  Gazette — unhesitatingly  expressed  their  objection  to  coercion 
generally,  and  their  doubts  as  to  whether  the  present  Bill  would 
have  the  tranquillising  effects  its  authors  anticipated.  The  former 
journal,  bound  by  its  unquestioning  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the 
saviour  of  society,  reconciled  itself  to  the  in  terrarem  influence 
which  it  hoped  the  Bill  would  excite ;  but  the  Pall  Mall  Qaaette 
persistently  denounced  what  it  regarded  to  be  a  fatal  concession  to 
the  Conservative  party.  Whilst  rejoicing  that  the  system  of  Boy- 
cotting could  not  be  frustrated  by  this  Bill,  nor  the  Land  League 
weakened  so  long  as  it  kept  within  certain  bounds,  it  maintained 
that  the  arbitrary  powers  sought  under  the  Bill  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  were  sufficient  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry 
the  policy  of  inherent  antagonism  between  the  Irish  and  English 
nations.  The  English  provincial  and  Scotch  papers  generally 
approved  of  Mr.  Forster's  speech,  and  admitted  that  he  maide  out  a 
good  case  for  exceptional  legislation,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  would  be  glad  of  protection 
against  the  lawless.  The  Irish  papers  were  almost  equally  unani- 
mous in  denouncing  the  return  to  coercion,  the  most  moderate, 
and  generally  those  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  only  deprecating 
obstruction  for  the  mere  sake  of  hindering  business,  and  urging  a 
prompt  settlement  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  in  order  that  the  Land  Bill 
might  be  the  more  speedily  reached. 

The  Belfast  Morning  News,  however,  vehemently  denounced 
Mr.  Forster,  "  who,"  it  asserted,  "  had  turned  his  back  on  all  his 
former  professions,  and  whom  it  was  now  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  the  fossil  Whigs.  He  had  taken  his  policy  from  the  avowed 
enemies  of  his  party,  and  must,  therefore,  thenceforth  look  out  for 
a  Tory  constituency,  or  pass  as  an  antiquated  Whig  of  the  seven- 
teenth century." 

Wlien,  however,  the  exact  text  of  the  Bill  became  known,  the 
verdict  framed  on  Mr.  Forster's  description  of  it  was  somewhat 
modified,  especially  by  the  Liberal  organs  of  the  provinces.  The 
retrospective  action  was  chiefly  blamed,  and  the  Government  was 
strongly  urged  to  place  some  limits  to  their  demand.  The  period  for 
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which  the  Bill  was  to  run  was  also  demurred  to  in  some  quarters, 
but  there  was  a  very  general  approval  expressed  of  the  clauses 
under  which  the  reasonableness  of  arrests  might  be  discussed  in 
Parliament.  The  satisfaction,  however,  that  the  Bill  provided  a 
limitation  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Executive,  was  tempered 
by  the  prospect,  which  was  enlarged  on,  of  an  obvious  drawback. 
!rhe  House  of  Commons  would  be  converted  into  a  tribunal  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Irish  Executive,  without  placing 
before  the  former  the  evidence  on  which  the  latter  acted. 

But  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  public  were  soon  called 
away  from  the  Grovemment  BiU,  and  centred  on  the  Constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  obstruction  of  the  Irish  Home  Eule  party. 
The  rights  of  the  minority  had,  during  many  generations,  been 
carefully  protected  by  rules  and  standing  orders  of  the  House ; 
and  in  spite  of  every  provocation  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
hesitated  to  push  to  extremities  the  power  which  ultimately 
must  rest  with  the  majority.  In  previous  sessions  attempts  had 
been  made,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  Speaker,  to  give  him 
greater  control  over  the  debates,  but  beyond  attaching  an  absolute 
penalty  to  the  hitherto  empty  form  of  "naming*'  a  member, 
very  little  real  advance  had  been  made  towards  the  solution 
of  an  ever-recurring  difficulty.  During  the  debate  on  the  Address 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  crisis  had  already  manifested  them- 
selves, and  the  latitude  then  allowed  to  the  Irish  members  was 
said  to  have  been  owing  to  a  want  of  accord  between  the  two 
front  benches  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted.  It  was 
now  soon  bruited  about  that  the  Government  was  determined 
that  the  interest  of  the  State  should  not  be  sacrificed  either 
to  the  Irish  faction  or  to  the  political  superstitions  of  any  persons 
or  party.  The  Government  would  prefer  to  see  further  changes 
made  in  the  standing  orders,  passed  with  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  Opposition,  but  failing  this  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  their  majority  to  obtain*  by  a  party  vote  what 
they  sought  from  general  consent.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  debate  on  the  Address  had  lasted  over  nine  nights  that 
obstruction  became  a  Cabinet  question,  and  it  was  soon  understood 
that  the  application  of  the  ddture  under  some  form  had  been 
under  discussion.  Outside  the  ranks  of  the  Ministry  and  the  walls 
of  Parliament,  public  opinion  had  matured  more  rapidly.  The 
TvmeSf  expressing  the  belief  that  precedents  already  existed  for 
dealing  more  promptly  with  obstruction,  openly  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  ddture  of  any  discussion,  if  the  assent  in  writing  of 
fifty  members,  supported  by  a  subsequent  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present,  could  be  obtained.  The  Standard  thought  the 
written  demand  of  at  least  one  hundred  members,  endorsed  by  the 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  House,  should  be  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Daily  New8,  referring  to  the  discoveries  made  in 
the  Commons'  Journals,  deprecated  the  use  of  arms  so  old  and 
taroiBhed,  and  warned  Liberah*  of  the  possibility  of  a  time  when  le 
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minorities  even  feebler  than  those  of  Home  Rulers  and  I^and 
Leaguers  might  be  called  upon  to  maintain  a  desperate  cause 
against  majorities.  The  discoveries  referred  to  were  those  made 
by  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  M.P.,  and  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers,  M.P.,  who  were  able  to  furnish  a  circumstantial  history  of 
the  origin  of  certain  standing  orders  which,  though  never  formally 
repealc^d,  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  had  been  wholly  lost  sight 
of.  These  researches  showed  that  on  April  14,  1604,  Sir  Edward 
Phelips  being  Speaker,  Sir  Henry  Jenkins  and  other  members  of 
the  Court  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  appeared  to  have  com- 
menced a  course  of  obstruction  against  the  Bill  touching  the  abuses 
of  purveyors.  The  end  of  the  contest  was  that  Sir  Henry  Jenkins 
was  at  last  interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  and  thereupon  the  House, 
in  order,  as  stated  on  the  journals,  '^  to  prevent  the  idle  expense  of 
time,"  resolved  that  "  if  any  man  speak  impertinently  or  beside 
the  question  in  hand  it  standeth  with  the  Order  of  the  House  for 
Mr.  Speaker  to  interrupt  him  and  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  whether  they  will  further  hear  him."  Three  days  after — 
viz.,  on  April  17, 1 604 — the  House  agreed  to  a  general  rule,  "  that 
if  any  superfluous  motion  or  tedious  speeches  be  offered  to  the 
House,  the  party  is  to  be  directed  and  ordered  by  Mr.  Speaker." 
On  May  9,  1604,  <^  Sir  Roland  Litton  offering  to  speak,  it  grew  to 
a  question  whether  he  should  speak  any  more  in  the  matter,  and 
overrided  that  he  ought  not."  On  May  19,  1604,  Sir  William 
Paddy,  entering  into  a  ^^  long "  speech,  it  was  agreed  for  a  rule 
that  '^  if  any  man  speak  not  on  the  matter  in  question,  the  Speaker 
is  to  moderate."  On  May  2,  1610,  when  a  member  made  '<  what 
seemed  impertinent  speeches,  and  there  was  much  hissing  and 
spitting,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Speaker  may  stay  impertinent 
speeches." 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  orders  had  been  framed, 
and  subsequently  applied  by  Speaker  Lenthall  in  1640  in  the 
debates  on  the  attainder  of  Lord  Strafford,  were  accepted  as  con- 
clusive against  the  suggestion  that  they  were  the  work  of  the 
enemies  of  constitutionsd  government.  They  were  evidence  rather 
that  the  founders  of  English  Parliamentary  liberty  foresaw  the 
risk  which  the  substance  of  liberty  ran  of  being  crushed  under  its 
forms,  and  that  to  leave  a  large  latitude  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker  was  regarded  as  less  dangerous  than  to  confer  upon  any 
Administration  the  function  of  exercising  control  over  the  action  of 
individual  members. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  principal 

sections  of  the  House  of  Conmions  adopted  very  divergent  views 

as  to  the  way  in  which  the  ddture  or  some  equivalent  should  be 

enforced.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  strongly  in  favoru:  of  making  the 

^iority  responsible,  whilst  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  as  strongly 

ded  to  the  view  that  the  duty  of  the  House  was  to  increase 
power  of  the  Speaker.     An  "  Old  Whig  Whip,"  anticipating 

less  debates  on  the  point,  recommended  in  ihefTimea  that  the 
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leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  should  meet  and  agree  that  the 
d6twre  must  be  adopted,  and  represent  the  fact  to  the  Speaker, 
who  should  put  the  question  to  the  House  without  debate,  and  im- 
mediately proceed  to  a  division.  The  "Old  Whig  Whip"  admitted 
that  this  course  would  be  a  "  most  unparliamentary  proceeding,^' 
batjustifiable  under  the  circumstances. 

None  of  these  views  seem  to  have  recommended  themselves  to 
the  Cabinet,  and  whatever  conclusion,  if  any,  was  arrived  at,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  transpire.  Most  probably  they  waited  for  events 
in  Parliament  to  mature  public  opinion  there  and  outside.  Their 
anticipations  were  speedily  realised.  As  night  after  night  the 
debathig  on  the  Address  and  on  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Bill  was  needlessly  protracted,  it  became  more  and  more  a  vital 
question  to  what  lengths  Parliamentary  obstruction  might  go,  and 
by  what  means  the  more  prompt  despatch  of  public  business  could 
be  secured.  It  was  natural  that  the  more  delicate  privileges  of 
minorities  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  so  many  gene- 
rations in  building  up  and  defending,  should  seem  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  knew  their  value  from  experience,  and  it  can  there- 
fore be  readily  understood  that  newspaper  appeals  to  the  majority 
and  to  the  Government  met  with  no  open  response  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  The  foreign  system  of  the  ddture  was  the 
method  whichfound  support  from  both  the  Ti/mea  and  the  Standard ; 
but  the  Daily  News  warned  the  Liberal  party  that  the  obstruc- 
tion raised  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  party  did  not  exceed  that  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  early  years  of  Greorge  III.'s  reign. 

The  Morning  Post  wished  to  see  the  Speaker's  power  greatly 
increased,  and  the  Economist^  alleging  against  the  ddture  the 
danger  of  entrusting  to  a  popular  assembly  a  power  it  was  imfitted 
to  wield,  found  a  remedy  in  two  assessors  chosen  by  the  Speaker 
one  from  each  side  of  the  House.  When  they  were  agreed  that 
any  member  was  obstructing  the  debate,  the  Speaker  might  be 
empowered  to  interfere.  The  Spectator^  whilst  regarding  the 
adoption  of  the  ddture  as  a  humiliation,  held  it  to  be  a  necessity, 
but  it  suggested,  as  advisable  guarantees,  the  proposal  by  a  re- 
sponsible Minister,  the  assent  of  his  constitutional  opponent,  the 
consent  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  House. 
The  Irish  organs,  without  regard  to  party  politics,  agreed  in 
deprecating  the  adoption  of  any  proposal  by  which  the  rights  of 
the  minority  would  be  extinguished,  and  the  powers  of  the  House 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator. 

The  forty-one  hours'  sitting  of  the  House  was,  however,  needed 
to  unite  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  but  it  was  to  the  last  doubtful 
whether  the  course  adopted  by  the  Speaker  was  not  altogether  in 
opposition  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  Sir  Staflford  Northcote.  The 
action  taken  by  himself  and  his  principal  colleagues  on  the  last 
night  of  the  debate  showed  their  preference  for  the  existing  orders, 
which,  if  applied  severally  to  each  of  the  obstructing  members, 
would  in  the  course  of  time  have  accomplished  the  same  rf^ult  asr 
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that  obtained  by  the  ^^  new  and  exceptional  course  "  taken  by  the 
Speaker.  In  the  sense  of  relief  from  dismal  debates  conferred  by 
the  Speaker's  action  the  chorus  of  approval  was  general,  the  Daily 
News  only  objecting  that  it  cut  the  knot  which  would  have  required 
superhuman  patience  to  untie,  whilst  the  Conservative  and  Whig 
organs  agreed  in  extolling  the  Speaker's  courage,  and  this  tone 
was  to  be  found  throughout  the  country,  Birmingham  and  New- 
castle alone  standing  sdoof,  the  latter  especially  warning  the  House 
that  the  power  thus  exercised  against  Irishmen  might  upon  this 
precedent  be  at  any  future  time  turned  against  other  minorities. 

That  the  Ministry  itself  was  scarcely  at  ease  on  the  point  was 
evident  from  the  new  order  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  House, 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  before  the  adjournments  This 
resolution  ran  as  follows : — **  If,  upon  notice  given,  a  motion  be 
made  that  the  state  of  public  business  is  urgent,  and  if,  on  the  call 
of  the  Speaker,  forty  members  shall  support  it  by  rising  in  tlieir 
places,  the  Speaker  shall  forthwith  put  the  question,  no  debate  or 
amendment  or  adjournment  being  allowed ;  and  if  on  the  voices 
beting  given  he  shall,  without  doubt,  perceive  that  the  *  noes' 
have  it,  his  decision  shall  not  be  challenged ;  but  if  otherwise,  a 
division  shall  forthwith  be  taken,  and  if  the  question  be  resolved 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  three  to  one,  the 
powers  of  the  House  for  the  regulation  of  business  on  the  several 
stages  of  the  Bill,  and  upon  motions  and  all  other  matters,  shall 
be  and  remain  with  the  Speaker,  until  the  Speaker  shall  declare 
that  the  state  of  public  business  is  no  longer  urgent." 

With  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker  in  the  background,  and  the 
new  rule,  coupled  with  the  announcement  that  urgency  would  at 
once  be  proposed  for  the  Coercion  Bill,  the  elements  of  bitter  strife 
were  not  wanting  when,  after  less  than  three  hours'  adjournment, 
the  House  met  on  February  2,  in  regular  course  for  the  Wednes- 
day sitting.  To  Mr.  Labouchere's  inquiry  whether  the  Speaker, 
by  bringing  the  debate  to  a  summary  close  that  morning,  had  acted 
under  any  standing  order,  Mr.  Brand  at  once  replied  that  he 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
House.  Upon  this  Mr.  Pamell  attempted  to  raise  a  question  of 
privilege,  that  by  his  order  the  Speaker  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  The  Speaker,  however,  ruled 
that  there  was  no  question  of  privilege  in  the  case —  only  one  of 
order ;  that  the  matter  must  be  brought  before  the  House  by 
motion.  After  one  or  two  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
Rulers  to  sustain  their  point  of  view,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  moved 
that  the  House  should  disagree  with  the  Speaker's  ruling.  In 
spite  of  a  threat  that  if  he  pursued  such  a  course  he  would  be  dis- 
regarding the  ruling  and  incur  serious  consequences,  Mr.  Sullivan 
continued  to  press  his  inquiry  whether  there  was  not  a  precedent 
for  challenging  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker  on  a  point  of  order.  The 
'^ker  again  pointed  out  that  such  a  question   could  not  be 

ted  as  one  of  privilege,  but  that  it  must  be  made  the  subject 
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of  a  motion,  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  was  unable  to  refer  to  the  case  when  such  a  case 
had  arisen.  This  reply  opened  the  door  to  the  very  object  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  probably  had  in  view,  for,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
a  search  for  precedents,  he  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Bepeatedly  called  to  order,  he  nevertheless  kept  to  his  determi- 
nation, and  launched  the  House  upon  a  wordy  discussion,  which 
was  prolonged  to  the  close  of  the  sitting. 

The  sense  of  relief  experienced  by  the  solution  of  the  imme- 
diate deadlock,  and  the  prospect  that  in  future  means  would  be 
at  hand  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  caused  Mr*  Gladstone's  resolu- 
tion to  be  regarded  with  considerable  fevorur.  The  Times,  whilst 
recognising  that  it  embodied  the  three  principles  for- which  it  had 
contended — the  initiative  of  the  Government,  the  authority  of  the 
House,  and  the  power  of  the  Speaker — pointed  out,  as  did  also  the 
Daily  NewSy  the  vagueness  of  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred 
upon  that  official,  and  urged  that  some  limit  should  be  set  upon 
their  exercise.  The  Sianda/rd  insisted  that  the  proposal  went  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  ddture,  and  would  be  construed  as  an  attempt 
to  transfer  to  the  Speaker  a  responsibility  which  belonged  to  the 
leader  of  the  majority.  The  Momi/ng  Post  held  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Speaker  would  be  radically  changed ;  he  would  no 
longer  be  the  mouthpiece  and  representative  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  officer  of  a  majority  endowed  with  vast  powers. 
The  Pall  MaU  GaaMe,  after  hinting  the  possibility  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  cldture  was  due  to  the  Opposition,  and  its  assent 
obtained  on  the  understanding  that  rurgency  would  only  be  applied 
to  the  Coercion  Bill,  declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution  not 
only  invested  the  Speaker  with  the  already  defined  prerogatives 
of  the  House,  but  left  him  free  to  make  any  rules  he  pleased  to 
enforce  them. 

A  meeting  of  the  Conservative  party  was  at  once  summoned 
to  meet  at  Lord  Beaconsfield's,  at  which  the  principal  members 
of  the  party  were  present ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  result 
of  their  deUberations  was  embodied  in  the  amendments  of  which 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Sclater  Booth  gave  notice.  The 
former  insisted  that  the  motion  of  urgency  should  come  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Crovm,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole 
House  should  approve;  whilst  the  latter  proposed  that  when  a 
quorum  of  members  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  members  present 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker,  have  been  guilty  of  obstruc- 
tion, the  question  might  be  put  at  once,  and  a  division  taken 
without  amendments  Mr.  Labouchere,  on  behalf  of  the  Radicals, 
wished  the  demand  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  clause  should  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  thirty  members;  that  speeches  thereon 
should  be  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and  that  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  the  House  should  vote,  and  that  if  two-thirds  of  the 
House  should  be  in  its  favour,  the  resolution  should  JtME{.d^yl@^(^^[^ 
be  carried.  ^ 
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Before,  bowever,  the  discussion  could  be  reached,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Speaker  was  again  necessary,  and  a  blow  was  struck  at 
Parliamentary  government  altogether  without  parallel  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    When  the  House  met  on  the  following 
afternoon  (Feb.  3),  the  Home  Secretary  was  at  once  asked  whether 
the  report  that  Michael  Davitt  had  been  arrested  that  day  was 
true.     Sir  William  Harcourt,  amid  general  cheers,  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  adding,  after  a  pause,  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  conduct  as  one  of  the  most 
energetic  apostles  of  the  Land  League  was  not  compatible  with  the 
ticket-of*leave  of  which  he  was  the  holder;  but  he  declined  to  explain 
what  conditions  of  Davitt's  ticket  had  been  violated.  Mr.  Grladstone 
was  then  called  upon  to  move  his  resolution,  whereupon  Mr.  Dillon 
rose  and  attempted  to  address  the  House.      The  noise  which 
greeted  him,  however,  was  so  great  that  the  reason  of  his  rising, 
though  subsequently  explained  to  be  a  point  of  order,  was  not 
heard.     The  Speaker  declared  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  House  and  entitled  to  proceed  without  interruption,  but  Mr. 
Dillon  refused  to  give  way  and  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  crying 
*  I  demand  my  privilege  of  speech.'    A  scene  of  imexampled  con- 
fusion and  excitement  followed.     Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Dillon 
were  on  their  legs  at  the  same  time,  but  while  the  former  gave 
way  on  the  Speaker  rising,  Mr.  Dillon  still  remained  standing. 
There  were  loud  cries  of  «  Name  him  1 "  while  the  Lish  members 
cried  ^^  Point  of  order  I "  and  at  last  the  Speaker,  in  the  terms  of 
the  standing  order,  said,  "I  name  you,  Mr.  Dillon,  as  wilfully 
disregarding  the  authority  of  the  chair."     Mr.  Gladstone  there- 
upon moved  that  Mr.  Dillon  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the 
House  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.     The  question  was  put  in 
the  usual  form,  and  when  a  division  was  called  the  Lrish  members 
appeared  for  some  time  in   doubt  whether  to  go  out  or  not. 
Ultimately,  they  went  into   the  lobby,  and,  the  motion  being 
declared  carried  by  395  to  33,  the  Speaker  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Dillon  that  it  was  his  duty  to  withdraw.     Mr.  Dillon,  after 
endeavouring  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  hearing,  was  understood 
to  say,  amid  frenzied  cheers  from  the  Irish  members,  that  he 
respectfully   declined    to    withdraw.       Upon    this,   the   Speaker 
directed    the    Serjeant-at-Arms    to    remove    him.     Mr.  A.   M. 
Sullivan  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  to  speak  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  while  the  Serjeant,  advancing  to  the  bench  where  Mr. 
Dillon  was  seated,  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  when  he 
still  declined  to  move,  beckoned  towards  the  door.     Immediately, 
five  messengers  came  in  and  made  preparations  for  removing  Mr. 
Dillon,  but  he  avoided  the  employment  of  force  by  rising  and 
walking  out  of  the  House,  amid  cries  of  "  Shame  1 "  from  the  Irish 
members. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  immediately  rose  to  order,  and,  protesting 
against  the  illegality  and  violence  of  the  proceeding,  pointed  out 
that  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  removed  the  Speaker  required  first 
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to  have  a  special  authority  from  the  House,  and  also  that  Mr. 
Dillon  had  risen  to  a  point  of  order.  He  was  launching  out  into 
a  general  denunciation,  when  the  Speaker  stopped  him,  and, 
answering  the  points  of  order,  informed  him  that  in  this  case  he 
was  enforcing  a  direct  order  of  the  House  and  required  no  special 
authorization.  With  regard  to  the  second  pointy  he  said  he  had 
«« named "  Mr.  Dillon  h^use  he  had  defied  the  authority  of  the 
Chair  by  refusing  to  resume  his  seat,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
when  he  (the  Speaker)  rose. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  attempted  to  resume  his  speech,  but 
was  interrupted  immediately  by  the  O'Donoghue  moviog  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  No  notice  was  taken  of  his  motion, 
and  Mr.  Pamell,  in  an  excited  tone,  called  out,  ^^  I  move  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  be  no  longer  heard."  There  were  loud  cheers  from  the 
Irish  members  at  this,  and  counter-cries  of  "  Name  him  1 "  as  Mr. 
Pamell  repeated  the  motion,  and  the  O'Donoghue  called  out  that 
this  was  exactly  the  same  motion  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had 
made  in  Mr.  O'Donnell's  case.  The  Speaker  warned  the  hon. 
member  that  if  he  persisted  he  should  have  no  option  but  to 
enforce  the  standing  order.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  a  few  sentences,  but  Mr.  Pamell,  having  consulted 
with  his  friends,  rose  and  again  called  out,  *^  I  insist  on  my  right 
to  move  that  Sir.  Gladstone  be  no  longer  heard."  The  Speaker 
then  **  named  **  Mr.  Pamell  in  the  prescribed  form,  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  that  he  be  suspended,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  405 
to  7.  Like  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Pamell  declined  to  withdraw  until 
removed  by  superior  force,  and  the  same  ceremony  was  gone 
through.  The  Serjeant  advanced,  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Pamell's 
arm,  summoned  his  messengers,  and  conducted  him  out.  As  he 
left,  declaring  that  he  only  yielded  to  superior  force,  the  Irish 
members  stood  up  and  waved  their  hats,  cheering  vociferously. 

During  this  division,  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  members  had 
refused  to  leave  their  seats,  and  on  Lord  B.  Grosvenor  reporting 
the  fact  the  Speaker  said  their  votes  would  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  endeavoured  for  the  third  time  to 
commence  his  speech,  adverted  to  this  act  of  flagrant  contempt, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Speaker  would  find  means  to 
prevent  its  recurrence.  He  was  proceeding  to  move  his  Resolu- 
tion, when  Mr.  Finigan  interrupted  him  with  the  motion  that 
'*Mr.  Gladstone  be  no  longer  heard.**  He  was  immediately 
**  named  ^  by  the  Speaker  ;  his  suspension  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  carried  by  405  to  2,  and  he  was  removed  by  "  superior 
force "  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Pamell.  In 
this  division  also,  the  Irish  members  refused  to  go  into  the 
division  lobbies,  although  cautioned  by  the  Speaker  that  he 
should  regard  their  conduct  as  wilful  disregard  of  the  authority  of 
the  Chair,  and  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  take  their  names  down. 
On  the  return  of  the  House  after  the  division,  the  Speaker 
informed  the  House  of  this  fact,  and  <« named*'  all  the  memberfae 
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8ei*icUim  as  disregarding  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  28  in  alL 
Mr.  Gladstone  moved  t^r  suspension  en  masse^  and  the  question 
was  put  and  carried  by  410  to  6.  Then  followed  a  curious  scene, 
which  lasted  nearly  half-an-hour.  The  Speaker  read  out  the 
names  of  the  28  members  one  by  one,  beginning  with  Mr.  Bany, 
and  directed  them  to  withdraw.  Each  in  turn  refused  to  go 
unless  compelled  by  superior  force,  and  each  was  in  turn  removed 
by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  by  direction  of  the  Chair.  Each  made  a 
little  speech,  and  while  some  walked  out  when  touched  by  the 
Serjeant,  others  refused  to  move  until  the  messengers  were 
brought  in. 

After  this,  Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  speech  the  fourth  time, 
but  was  interrupted,  first  by  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  then  by  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  who  successively  repeated  the  motion  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone be  not  heard,  and  were  successively  suspended  and  removed. 
The  first-named  was  disposed  of  witiiout  a  division,  but  in  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  case  there  was  a  division — 311  to  1.  Mr.  Molloy, 
ilr.  E.  Power,  and  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  were  subsequently  sus- 
pended for  declining  to  take  part  in  the  division,  and  at  8.30 
all  the  36  meml>ers  had  been  suspended. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  length  able  to  move  his  Resolution, 
in  which  he  had  been  so  dramatically  interrupted.  In  a  speech  of 
more  than  usually  lofty  eloquence,  he  showed  the  value  of  liberty 
of  speech  and  the  feital  consequences  of  obstruction  to  public 
business  in  an  assembly  which  had  absorbed  duties  which  were  well- 
nigh  overwhelming.  Liberty  of  speech,  he  asserted,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  performance  of  public  duty,  not  to  its  hindrance ; 
it  should  be  brought  within  limits  which  did  not  prevent  the 
proper  discharge  of  recognised  Parliamentary  duties.  Speech 
should  be  bounded,  not  by  the  feineies  of  men,  but  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  Tracing  the  history  of  the  opening  weeks  of  the 
session,  and  showing  that  since  Parliament  had  met,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  transacted  absolutely  no  business  for  which  it  had 
been  called  together,  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  minority  of  the 
Irish  members,  who  had  forced  the  House  to  pass  through  the 
successive  stages  of  embarrassment  and  discredit,  and  were  ready 
to  bring  it  into  ridicule,  contempt,  and  disgrace.  For  such  ills, 
the  best  remedy  was  the  most  prompt,  and  believing  that  the 
House  had  confidence  in  the  Speaker,  the  Gt)vemment  proposed  to 
confer  upon  the  Speaker  power  to  regulate  from  time  to  time  the 
procedure  of  the  House.  In  that  way,  both  direct  and  indirect 
obstruction  could  alike  be  encountered  successfully.  Being 
anxious  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  House 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  all  alike,  the  Government  were  will- 
ing to  accept  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote's  proposals  that  motions  for 
urgency  should  only  be  put  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  that  the 
state  of  urgency  might  be  put  an  end  to  by  a  motion  made  by  any 
member  and  carried  on  a  division  ;  and  that  the  majority  voting 
Tgency  should  consist  of  at  least  200  members ;  but  he  could  not 
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agree  to  the  view  that  urgency  should  he  confined  to  any  particular 
motion  or  bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  We  believe  we  have  done  our  best  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  most  impartial  as  well  as  the  most  learned  authorities.  The 
only  mode  of  meeting  the  resources  of  that  new  art,  the  latest 
invention  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  to  put  for  a  time  in  wise 
and  judicious  hands  power  which  will  overreach  and  override  those 
resources.  After  much  patience  and  long-suffering,  we  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  this  necessaiy  work,  and  have  determined  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  not  with  a  half  measure  or  with  a  weak  and 
paltry  proposal.  Personally,  my  share  in  these  arrangements  is 
but  small.  My  lease  is  all  but  run  out^  But  there  are  those  who 
for  years,  and  even  for  generations,  will  live  and  render  here,  I 
hope,  honourable  and  splendid  service  to  their  country.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  never  had  to  struggle  with  a  more  serious 
crisis.  Character  and  honour  are  the  essence  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  you  value  the  duties  that  have  been  committed  to 
you,  as  you  value  the  traditions  that  you  have  received,  as  you 
estimate  highly  the  interests  of  this  vast  Empire,  I  call  upon  you 
without  hesitation,  after  the  challenges  that  have  been  addressed 
to  yon,  after  what  you  have  suffered,  to  rally  to  the  performance 
of  a  great  public  duty,  and  to  determine  that  you  will  continue  to 
be,  as  you  have  been,  the  mainstay  and  power  and  glory  of  your 
country,  and  that  you  will  not  degenerate  into  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  world." 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whilst  generally  accepting  the  Govern- 
ment proposals,  and  ready  t6  entrust  the  Speaker  with  increased 
powers,  urged  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
Minister  should  declare  the  reason  of  urgency,  and  that  the 
urgency  should  only  apply  to  particular  business.  To  the  former 
request  Mr.  Gladstone  assented,  but  not  to  the  latter,  for  if 
adopted  it  would  lead  to  endless  discussion  and  indirect  obstruc* 
tion ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  length  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  be  content  with  an  amendment  making  it  clear  that  the 
Speaker  was  to  use  his  power  only  to  facilitate  the  particular 
business  which  had  been  declared  urgent.  Before  hurriedly  closing 
the  debatci  as  many  members  seemed  to  wish,  Mr.  Cowen  urged 
the  House  not  to  legislate  in  heat  and  passion  against  the  absent ; 
and  Mr.  Shaw  suggested  that  the  proceedings  would  look  better  in 
the  morning  papers  if  the  members  against  whom  the  new  rule  was 
levelled  had  an  opportunity  of  criticising  it.  But  these  appeals 
and  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  were  alike  useless,  and  the 
compromise  arrived  at  between  the  two  leaders  was  agreed  to. 
The  only  division  taken  was  on  the  number  to  be  required  for  vote 
of  urgency,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  standing  out  for  300,  whilst  Mr. 
Gladstone  offered  as  a  compromise  that  the  majority  should  consist 
of  three  to  one  in  a  House  of  at  least  300.  This  was  carried  on  a 
party  division  by  234  to  156,  and  almost  immediately  the  "state 
of  public  business  was  declared  urgent,"  and  the  House  adjoumedlc 
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Public  opinion  out  of  doors  generally  supported  the  Speaker  in 
his  method  of  dealing  with  the  Obstructionists ;  though  the  Daily 
News  hinted  that  his  application  of  the  standing  order  of  February 
1 880  was  possibly  somewhat  strained ;  and  the  Pall  Mall  OazetU  de- 
clared that  though  there  was,  as  rumoured,  some  secret  understand- 
ing that  urgency  should  only  be  applied  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  there 
was  nothfng  to  hinder  the  resolution  being  used  against  the  Ohi- 
servatives,  should  the  coming  Land  Bill  contain  provisions  which  they 
might  find  themselves  unable  to  accept,  and  bound  to  combat  with 
all  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Parliamentary  minority. 

When  next  the  House  of  Commons  met,  on  February  4,  it  was 
thus  under  the  new  rule  of  urgency.  The  Speaker,  on  accepting 
the  unprecedented  powers  conferred  upon  him,expressedhis  intention 
of  laying  before  the  House  shortly  the  new  laws  of  procedure  which 
he  proposed  to  enforce  so  long  as  public  business  was  declared 
urgent,  and  meanwhile  he  had  made  a  rule  prohibiting  nkotions 
for  adjournment  before  the  orders  of  the  diay  had  been  taken. 
Mr.  Forster  then  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Protection  of 
Life  and  Property  (Ireland)  Bill,  in  a  speech  of  studied  conciliation. 
He  disclaimed  many  of  the  interpretations  put  upon  his  words, 
especially  those  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  describe  members  of 
the  Land  League,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  as  "  village  tyrants  and 
dissolute  ruflSans."  Mr.  Bradlaugh  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
urging  that  no  offences  had  been  shown  to  have  been  committed 
which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  common  law.  He  was  followed  in 
this  line  not  only  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  members,  but  by  most 
of  the  English  Badicals ;  whilst  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill,  though 
holding  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  by  making  Ireland  the 
battle-ground  of  party,  had  done  more  to  disturb  the  country  than 
the  Land  League,  gave  the  Bill  a  grudging  support.  Mr.  Gibson, 
on  behalf  of  the  official  Conservatives,  heartily  approved  of  the 
Bill,  which  he  admitted  was  a  strong  one,  and  the  necessary  prelude 
to  remedial  legislation.  The  debate  was  continued  for  two  more 
nights  and  throughout  a  morning  sitting,  but  without  provoking 
any  outbreak  of  temper  or  excitement.  The  apologists  for  the 
Government  measure  were  chiefly  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House ;  Mr.  Stansfeld  supporting  it  with  reluctance,  and  Mr. 
Cowen,  bitterly  attacking  it,  prophesied  that  it  would  generate  a 
spirit  of  lawlessness  and  create  crimes  instead  of  repressing  them, 
whilst  he  described  the  arrest  of  Davitt  as  a  mean  as  well  as  a  cruel 
act,  especially  by  a  Government  of  which  the  chief  had  been  the 
sympathiser  with  Poerio  and  his  fellow-prisoners.  Neither  Mr. 
Bright  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  supposed  representatives  of  the 
Badical  party  in  the  Cabinet,  nor  any  subordinate  member  of  the 
Government,  spoke  throughout  the  debate  on  the  main  subject  of 
the  Bill ;  but  whether  this  silence  was  due  to  a  desire  not  to  prolong 
the  debate  or  to  other  causes  must  be  left  an  open  question.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  second  reading  was  agreed  to  by  359  against 
56  votes,  seven  English  Badicals  voting  with  the  minority,  which 
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woiild  have  been  gtill  further  increased  by  the  votes  of  Mr.  Gowen 
and  Mr.  GK>urle7,  had  they  arrived  in  time  for  the  division. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  Speaker  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  the  new  rules  of  procedure  framed  by  him  in 
pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  on  February  3rd.  These  rules 
—only  to  be  applicable  when  business  was  urgent — were  seventeen 
in  number,  and  dealt  with  motions  for  adjournment,  irrelevant 
speaking,  putting  the  question,  motions  to  report  progress,  and 
other  forms  of  the  House.  Their  principal  interest  ky  in  the 
&ct  that  in  them  the  Speaker  proposed  that  the  initiative  of 
suggesting  the  ddture  should  always  rest  with  the  Chair,  without 
waiting  for  notice  from  Ministers  or  others,  whilst  the  only  pro- 
tection which  the  House  retained  against  its  own  Speaker  was  that 
the  motion  must  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  3  to  1.  The  rule 
which  found  the  least  general  support  was  that  which  put  an  end 
to  the  ordinary  practice  of  debating  in  Committee.  No  member, 
unless  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  or  the  author  of  the  amendment  under 
discussion,  was  to  be  permitted  to  speak  more  than  once,  a  rule 
which  might  prevent  the  best  informed  persons  from  going  into 
the  details  of  measures  submitted  to  them.  Whilst  admitted  to 
be  a  deadly  blow  to  obstruction,  the  new  rules  were  regarded  by 
the  public  generally  as  dangerous  precedents,  and  likely  to  make 
it  more  than  ever  difficult  for  a  Minister  to  get  urgency  voted  for 
any  measure. 

The  Coercion  Bill  had  now  at  length  reached  the  Committee 
stage,  and,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  the  notice  book  was 
at  once  fiUed  with  numerous  amendments  to  nearly  every  line 
of  each  clause.  Every  possible  point,  even  to  the  exact  tem- 
perature of  the  cells  in  which  prisoners  under  the  Act  should  be 
detained,  was  introduced  and  debated  with  more  or  less  display 
of  temper.  The  general  question  of  the  treatment  of  untried 
prisoners,  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  in  1877,  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Forster  had  made 
considerable  concessions  on  the  point  that  the  clause  was  allowed 
to  pass.  The  demands  of  the  Irish  members,  on  which  the  greatest 
stand  was  made,  were  that  no  arrest  should  be  made  unless  on  the 
sworn  information  of  two  credible  witnesses ;  the  removal  of  the 
word  '' suspected "  from  the  Bill;  and  the  date  from  which  its 
operation  should  commence.  On  the  latter  point  the  lead  in  oppo- 
sition was  taken  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Radical 
members  who  had  voted  for  coercion  against  their  conscience,  and 
solely  because  they  had  confidence  in  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues, 
but  whose  objection  to  the  retrospective  action  of  the  measure  was 
unabated.  Mr.  Forster  agreed  to  make  a  slight  concession  on  this 
point,  making  October  1,  1880,  the  date  from  which  the  Bill  would 
take  cognisance  of  offences  committed  under  it.  On  this  question 
the  minority  mustered  over  sixty,  many  of  the  Radicals  voting  with 
the  Home  Rulers,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  taking  no  part  at 
all  in  the  division.    The  attempts  of  the  Pamellites  to  obtain  a^^ 
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more  precise  definition  of  the  crimes  and  offences  which  would  be 
touched  by  this  Act  were  less  successful,  Mr.  Forster  declaring  that 
the  Government  were  only  asking  for  such  power  as  seemed 
absolutely  needed  by  the  Irish  Executive  to  put  a  stop  to  disorder 
and  treasonable  enterprises.  The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
that  the  specific  crime  or  crimes  on  suspicion  of  which  any  person 
was  arrested  should  be  stated  on  the  warrant,  was  supported  by  a 
very  large  number  of  the  English  Liberals ;  but  by  the  help  of  the 
Conservatives  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  220  to  96,  whilst  a 
somewhat  similar  point,  that  each  person  arrested  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  warrant  at  the  time  of  their  arrest, 
though  sustained  by  the  Conservative  law-officers,  was  rejected 
by  222  to  79.  After  four  days'  debate,  and  in  spite  of  the  new 
rules,  which  had  twice  been  called  into  use,  the  Committee  had 
only  disposed  of  the  first  subsection  of  the  first  clause. 

It  was  thus  obvious  that,  practically,  the  new  rules  were  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  shortening  discussions,  and  that,  by 
many  ingenious  and  apparently  l^;al  devices,  '^ urgency"  could 
be  evaded  if  not  defeated.  The  Speaker  consequently  opened  the 
proceedings  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  Committee  (February  18),  by 
laying  on  the  table  additional  rules  for  expediting  business.  Their 
chief  feature  was  the  establishment  of  the  dhture  in  its  most 
.  stringent  form.  They  enabled  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on 
a  Bill  declared  urgent  either  to  report  the  same  to  the  House  on  ou^ 
before  a  certain  day  or  hour,  or  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  con- 
sideration of  any  such  Bill,  as  amended,  by  a  certain  time. .  The 
already  established  three  to  one  majority  was  to  be  required  in 
either  case,  but  when  once  this  vote  was  obtained  new  clauses  and 
amendments  might  be  summarily  disposed  of  by  referring  them  to 
be  put  forthwith  by  the  member  moving  them,  when  only  he  and 
one  other  member  could  be  heard.  Lastly,  if  the  proceedings  were 
not  concluded  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  Cliairman  was  to  leave  the 
Chair  and  report  the  BUI,  whether  the  additional  clauses  had  or  had 
not  been  put  to  the  Committee.  This  exercise  of  the  unlimited 
power  with  which  the  Speaker  had  been  entrusted  drew  forth  ex- 
pressions of  blame  and  misgiving  not  only  in  t))e  Irish  and  English 
provincial  press,  but  also  in  the  leading  London  journals  of  both 
parties,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  even,  which  had  been  distinguished 
by  its  ardour  in  the  cause  of  coercion,  seeing  the  grave  dangers  to 
which  the  essentials  of  Parliamentary  government  were  exposed  by 
such  drastic  metliods  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  majority, 
or  of  the  Speaker  acting  on  its  behalf.  The  Times  stood  almost 
alone  in  its  optimism,  admitting  that  although  the  cldture  in  its 
most  naked  form  was  establish^  by  the  new  rules,  it  was  idle  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  obstruction,  determined  and  avowed,  was  still 
existing  in  both  purpose  and  effect. 

The  practical  meaning  of  the  new  rules  was  not  long  in  being 
made  known.  As  soon  as  the  questions  were  dispos^  of,  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  notice  that  unless  the  Committee  stage  of  the 
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Coercion  Bill  came  to  a  close  that  night,  he  should  move  that  it 
he  concluded  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  evening.  The 
silence  with  which  this  announcement  was  received  hy  the  front 
Opposition  bench  was  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  Conservative 
l^ders  were  no  parties,  to  the  new  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  however,  refrained  from  making  any  re- 
marks beyond  inquiring  what  would  become  of  the  amendments 
already  on  the  paper,  which  might  not  be  reached  before  the  fol- 
lowing night  at  the  hour  when  the  discussion  was  to  cease.  The 
Speaker  replied  that  such  amendments  might  be  submitted 
on  **  Report,"  and  in  case  of  no  "  Report "  being  requisite,  tlie 
Speaker  held  that  they  might  be  brought  forward  on  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  Bill;  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent  conclusion, 
which  showed  that  even  under  the  latest  development  of  urgency, 
debates  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  feeling  of  another 
section  of  the  House  found  expression  in  a  sarcastic  notice  of 
motion  by  Mr.  Cowen,  to  the  effect  that  when  a  Bill  was  declared 
to  be  urgent  by  the  Government,  it  should  be  put  to  the  vote 
without  any  discussion  at  all ;  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  solemnly 
announced  his  intention  of  moving  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
have  power  to  prevent  any  Irish  member  from  being  heard.  The 
reception  given  to  the  new  rules,  and  their  intended  application, 
probably  decided  Mr.  Crladstone  to  withdraw  his  minatory  motion, 
^ving  as  his  reason  that  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  get  through 
Conmiittee  the  following  night  in  the  ordinary  course.  That  the 
new  rules  and  their  more  recent  extension  were  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  of  the  efficacy  of 
which  the  authorities  themselves  had  their  doubts,  was  shown  a  few 
nights  subsequently  by  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry 
whether  the  Government  were  prepared  to  modify  the  existing 
forms  of  the  House  when  the  business  was  not  declared  urgent, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  of  opinion  that 
the  restrictive  measures  adopted  for  a  period  of  urgency  did  not 
cover  the  whole  necessities  of  the  case,  and  further  arrangements 
might  be  necessary  for  enabling  the  House  of  Commons  to  dis- 
charge its  arduous  duties.  But  it  was  not  probable  that  they  could 
submit  any  proposals  to  the  House  until  they  saw  a  much  better 
(qpening  than  at  present. 

To  return  to  the  debate  on  the  Coercion  Bill.  The  attention 
of  tlie  Committee  during  the  evening  (February  18)  was  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  a  long  disoussion  on  questions  of  detail,  the  Chief  Secretary 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  wording  that  tlie  Lord 
lieutenant  should  have  power  to  make  such  relaxation  in  the  prison 
rules  as  he  might  i^e  fit ;  that  such  new  rules  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  On  the  following  night,  the  hopes  of  the  Premier 
that  the  discussion  would  close  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  only 
two  clauses  of  the  Bill  having  been  agreed  to  when  the  House  rose. 
Tbe  most  important  debate  arose  on  the  amendment  moved  by(e 
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]VIr.  Gray,  providing  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shonld  be  construed 
to  invalidate  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament  as  to 
the  imprisoning  of  members  dnring  the  sitting  of  Parliament  until 
their  arrest  had  been  communicated  to  the  House,  and  the  consent 
of  the  House  obtained.  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  who  had  also  given 
notice  of  a  similar  amendment,  complained  that  his  trump  card 
had  been  played.  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  having  pro- 
tested their  entire  indifference  to  the  privilege  sought  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  opposed  the  amendment,  denying 
that  there  was  any  such  privilege  of  Parliament.  Blackstone  and 
May  laid  it  down,  he  pointed  out,  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
would  not  apply  to  indictable  offences,  and  as  to  the  precedents, 
the  most  recent  Acts  had  not  contained  any  such  clause.  Thrown 
back  on  general  principles,  he  agreed  with  the  two  Irish  members 
who  had  spoken,  that  no  special  privilege  should  be  given  to 
members,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  general  current 
of  modem  legislation.  Lord  R.  Churchill,  while  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  suggested  a  clause  requiring  each  arrest 
of  a  member  to  be  communicated  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Forster 
said  that  such  a  communication  would  be  made.  Mr.  Dillon  took 
the  opportunity  of  requesting  the  Home  Secretary  not  to  place 
detectives  on  the  track  of  everybody  seen  speaking  to  him.  Under 
the  new  rule,  instead  of  clearing  the  Committee  for  a  division,  the 
Chairman  called  on  the  '^  ayes  "  to  stand  up  in  their  places,  and 
as  they  proved  to  be  only  six  the  amendment  was  declared  to  be 
lost. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Corbet  to  exempt  women  from  the 
powers  of  the  Act  was  discussed  at  length,  and  with  much  anima- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone,  in  declining  to  agree  to  it,  said  it  was  hoped 
and  believed  that  no  women  would  be  arrested,  but  to  exclude  them 
from  it  would  expose  them  to  be  made  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  others,  and  it  would  be  a  folly  and  a  crime  to  part  with  the 
power,  and  on  a  division  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  230  to  40. 

When  the  House  re-assembled  on  the  following  Monday  (Feb- 
ruary 21),  Mr.  Gladstone  put  his  resolution  that  if  the  Committee 
was  not  closed  before  midnight,  the  remaining  clauses  and  any 
amendments  and  new  clauses  should  be  put  forthwith.  This  was 
agreed  to  without  debate  by  415  to  63;  the  minority  including 
with  the  Home  Rulers,  thirteen  Conservatives  (amongst  whom 
were  Sir  John  Holker,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Guest,  and  Lord 
Newport),  and  eight  Radicals.  In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  explained 
that  his  objection  to  the  resolution  was  that  it  invested  the 
Speaker's  rules,  stringent  as  they  were,  with  a  stringency  far  beyond 
their  author's  intended  scope ;  and  that  by  opposing  it  he  was  pro- 
testing on  behalf  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Parliament. 

Under  the  impulsion  thus  given  to  the  proceedings,  the  Com- 
mittee was  at  length  able  to  conclude  its  work.  The  most  im- 
portant question  raised  was  as  to  the  duration  cdh^^^ct,  Mr. 
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The  debate  on  the  Report  not  having,  as  it  was  anticipated, 
closed  during  the  sitting,  Mr.  G-ladstone  on  the  following  day 
(February  23)  again  had  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  of  applying 
the  peremptory  powers  available  under  the  new  rules  if  the  Bill 
was  not  disposed^f  in  the  course  of  that  sitting.  After  nearly  six 
hours'  discussion,  during  which  but  slight  progress  was  made,  the 
House  again  adjourned.  On  its  re-assembling  the  next  afternoon, 
Mr.  G-ladstone  was  forced,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  had 
befiallen  him  on  the  previous  evening,  to  leave  the  leadership  of 
the  House  to  the  Marquess  of  Hartington.  Nineteen  amendments 
were  still  remaining  when  the  House  met,  and  Lord  Hartington 
moved  and  carried,  by  371  to  53,  that  such  of  them  as  were 
not  disposed  of  at  seven  o'clock  should  be  put  forthwith.  Two  of 
these  were  negatived  in  the  ordinary  course  within  the  time  named, 
six  were  declared  to  be  inadmissible,  two  were  not  pressed,  and  on 
the  remaining  nine  divisions  were  taken,  all  beiug  rejected  by  very 
large  majorities.  Mr.  Forster  then,  without  delay,  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  had  now  been  for  three-and-twenty 
days  under  discussion.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  absence  of 
his  leader,  Mr.  Pamell,  moved  its  rejection  as  mischievous  and 
unnecessary,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  in  the  same  spirit 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Pamellite  party.  The  only  new 
element  introduced  into  the  debate  was  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  reference 
to  the  "  Skirmishing  Fund  "  of  the  American  Land  League,  and 
to  its  spokesman,  who  threatened  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  Ireland 
by  assassination  and  wholesale  arson.  He  challenged  the  Irish 
Land  League  party  to  show  that  they  were  not  mixed  up  with  the 
American  Land  League,  of  which  Mr.  Devoy  was  a  prominent 
member.  He  assert^  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Pamell,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Dillon,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Davitt  appeared  as  members  of  a  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Devoy  was  treasurer.  The  Bill  was  intended  to  deal 
with  the  emissaries  of  this  society,  which  deserved  to  be  crushed, 
as  hostile  to  society.  These  charges  naturally  opened  up  a  totally 
fresh  field  for  discussion,  and  the  Government  was  ultimately  again 
forced  to  consent  to  a  further  adjournment. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  night  of  the  debate  (February  24) 
were  somewhat  enlivened  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who,  alluding 
to  the  appeals  made  to  the  Government  by  its  own  supporters  to 
drop  the  Arms  Bill,  argued  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
having  exaggerated  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ireland.  Com- 
menting on  the  reluctance  professed  by  the  Radical  party  in 
supporting  the  measure,  he  pointed  out  to  them  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  responsible  for  five  Coercion  Bills  against  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
one,  and,  in  answer  to  the  plea  that  remedial  measures  should  have 
come  first,  he  reminded  them  that  the  Land  Bill  of  1870  was 
accompanied  by  one  Coercion  Bill  and  followed  by  another.  Agra- 
rian outrage  had  always  increased  in  Ireland  whenever  Mr.  Glad- 
stone came  into  office,  and  the  reason  ^^w^^^lthat  the  Liberals, 
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forgettmg  the  Qrdinary  laws  which  guided  party  warfare,  indulged 
while  in  opposition  in  a  violence  of  language  which  they  could 
not  make  good  in  office.  The  language  of  Mr.  G-ladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright  had  done  as  much  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Land 
Lei^e  as  any  Land  Leaguer ;  and,  supposing  that  they  really  had 
any  fisiith  in  remedial  legislation,  nothing  could  be  more  foolish 
than  to  excite  anticipations  which  they  could  not  realise.  The  Go- 
yenmient,  by  their  unwise  delay  in  meeting  Parliament,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party  for  three 
months,  had  not  only  broken  the  pledge  they  had  given  in  the  pre- 
vious session,  but  had  brought  about  universal  anarchy  in  Ireland, 
and  the  suspension  of  freedom  of  debate  in  Parliament,  and  the 
result  must  be  deep  disappointment  to  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  Cowen  denounced  the  Latter  Day  Badicalism,  which 
regarded  coercion  as  abominable  when  proposed  by  Conservatives, 
but  a  beneficent  protection  of  life  and  property  when  it  came  from 
Liberals.  Already  the  Bill  had  led  to  a  Parliamentary  coup  cPitat, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship,  and  the  opening  of  letters. 
It  was  bad  in  principle,  cruel  in  practice,  and  would  be  disastrous 
in  consequences.  All  the  lawlessness  of  Ireland  might  have  been 
prevented  if  the  existing  law  had  been  administered  with  less 
vacillation  by  Mr.  Forster,  whom  he  described  as  a  '*  supercilious 
Chief  Secretary;"  but  the  Irish  people  regarded  themselves  as 
deceived  by  the  Liberal  party,  whom  they  had  assisted  to  place  in 
power,  and  whose  objects  they  thought  they  were  forwarding  by 
the  land  agitation.  The  disintegrating  influence  of  the  BiU  on 
the  Liberal  party  and  the  Government  would  not  be  long  coming, 
and  after  an  eloquent  description  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  he 
concluded  by  appealing  to  both  parties  to  apply  themselves  to  knit 
the  two  countries  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Forster  replied  by  assuring  the  House  that  the  Government 
would  not  lose  sight  of  all  the  promises  they  had  given  that  pri- 
soners should  be  treated  with  every  consideration ;  and,  answering 
Mr.  Cowen's  charges,  he  maintained  that  no  one  had  ever  yet 
mentioned  a  single  instance  in  which  the  ordinary  law  could  have 
been  employed  eifectively  where  it  was  not.    Although  twenty-two 
nights  had  been  spent  on  the  measure,  it  was  after  all  an  adminis- 
trative measure,  and  but  for  this  delay  the  House  would  already 
'   have  been  engaged  on  a  permanent  measure  for  remedying  the 
great  grievances  of  Ireland.     Beplying  to  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  he 
ttxifeaaed  that  in  the  beginning  of  December  if  he  could  have 
ptiaed  this  Bill  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament  he  would 
We  done  so,  but  he  believed  that  at  that  time  it  would  not  have 
rsoeived  the  assent  of  Parliament.     Becapitulating  the  dangers 
from  which  Ireland  had  been  saved  by  the  Bill,  he  pointed  out  that 
i&ea  had  already  begun  to  perceive  that  the  unwritten  law  could 
00 longer  supersede  the  statute  law ;  that  while  the  law  could  not 
be  broken  with  impunity  it  could  be  kept  without  danger,  and  that 
imprisonment  could  not  be  avoided  by  successful  intimidation  of  r 
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witnesses  and  juries.  The  passage  of  the  Bill  and  the  defeat  of 
obstniction  would  produce,  too,  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  Ireland; 
and  though  the  Session  had  begun  by  a  disagreeable  task,  he 
believed  tiiat  it  would  be  distinguished  in  history  by  a  settlement 
of  the  land  question. 

After  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  had  declared  that  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  debate  was,  that  the  deadliest  foe  to  Ireland  was  a 
Liberal  minister,  the  House  divided,  rejecting  Mr.  J.  M*Carthy'8 
amendment  by  321  to  51,  and  then  after  two  other  divisions  on 
minor  clauses  had  been  taken,  a  fourth  division  carried  the  Bill  by 
281  to  36 — a  majority  suflSciently  imposing  in  itself,  but  small 
compared  with  the  support  which  the  Ministry  might  have  expected, 
and  suggestive  of  the  doubt  and  dislike  with  which  coercive  legis- 
lation, cdike  in  Ireland  and  in  Parliament,  was  viewed  by  inde- 
pendent members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

In  spite  of  the  time  wasted  on  side  issues  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Bill,  public  opinion  admitted  that  it  had  been  greatly 
improved  in  Conmiittee ;  and  it  was  allowed  in  most  quarters  that 
the  necessity  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  being 
granted,  the  Government  Bill  contained  all  those  safeguards  of 
humanity  which  were  consistent  with  its  enactment.  But  if  the 
Bill  was  received  with  favour  outside,  the  same  could  not  be 
said  of  the  procedure  under  which  it  had  been  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  and  misgiving  was  loudly  expressed  as  to  the  effect 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  on  the  majority 
which  would  result  from  the  knowledge  and  use  of  such  power  to 
silence  opposing  minorities.  Mr.  Pamell's  policy,  though  it  pro- 
duced a  feeb'ng  of  temporary  impatience,  was  speedily  recognised 
to  be  wiser  and  more  statesmanlike  than  the  course  urged  by  some 
of  his  associates,  that  he  and  the  Home  Bulers  should  retire  in  a 
body  from  the  House  and  go  back  to  their  constituents,  announ- 
cing that  Parliamentary  government  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  sullen  acquiescence  or  an  appeal  to  force. 
Mr.  Pamell  not  only  resisted  this  line  of  policy,  but,  moreover, 
declined  a  strong  solicitation  to  go  to  America  to  preach  there  a 
crusade  against  English  landlordism.  He  preferred  to  remain  in 
England  and  see  whether  an  alliance  between  the  English  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Irisli  Home  Kule  parties  was  possible;  visiting^ 
Ireland  from  time  to  time  to  inspirit  his  followers,  and  to  prove 
the  baselessness  of  the  assertion  that  the  Government  had  deter- 
mined to  arrest  him. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  brief  and 
uneventful.  In  the  House  of  Lords  its  various  stages  were  dis- 
posed of  in  three  consecutive  days.  On  the  second  reading 
(March  1)  a  slight  invitation  to  debate  was  given  by  Ix)r(i 
Spencer  in  moving  the  second  readin<if.  He  necessarily  travelled 
over  much  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Ministerial  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  touching  on  the  reign  of  terror  which 
the  Land  League  had  established  in  Ireland.    He  referred  vaguely 
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somewhat  on  its  way,  and  for  which  urgency  had  been  declared 
imperative,  was  allowed  to  stand  over.  On  the  following  night, 
however,  this  new  desire  of  "intermittent  urgency"  led  to  still 
further  discussion,  when  Lord  Hartington  announced  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  previous  night's  tactics,  the 
debate  on  the  Arms  Bill  would  be  suspended  at  m'ne  o'clock, 
and  Mr.  Childers  invited  to  make  his  statement.  This  proposal 
was  accepted  on  Mr.  Childers'  promise  to  refrain  fix>m  going  into 
financial  details.  Subsequently,  Lord  Hartington,  by  395  to 
37,  carried  his  urgency  motion.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  fortiiwith,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Forster,  moved  for  le^ve  to  introduce  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were  to  render 
illegal  the  possession  of  arms  and  ammunition  within  proclaimed 
districts ;  to  give  power  to  search  by  day  suspected  persons  and 
houses ;  and  to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  sale  of  arms.  The  Act 
was  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  becoming 
Ipw.  Search  for  arms  was  only  to  be  permitted  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  general  warrants  were  to  be  prohibited.  There 
was  a  marked  difference  in  the  tone  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  speech 
from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  when  urging 
the  previous  Bill,  and  it  gave  rise  to  much  angry  discussion. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  joining  with  the  Irish  Home  Bulers  in 
describing  it  as  provocative  and  defiant.  Taking  as  his  text  a 
speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  in  which  the  arming  of  the  population 
was  advocated.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  traced  to  such  counsels  the 
nightly  visits  of  armed  marauders  to  private  dwelling-houses.  He 
made  frequent  scornful  allusions  to  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  temporary 
absepce  from  the  House,  and  denounced  in  no  sparing  terms  the 
influence  of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  ODonnell  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill,  and  was  supported  by  many  of  his  party.  An 
attempt  was  made  soon  after  midnight  to  adjourn  the  debate 
until  the  following  day,  but  to  this  Lord  Hartington  objected, 
and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  202  to  21.  A  second  attempt  to 
adjoiun  the  debate  was  interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who  said  that 
he  gathered  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  that  the  question 
should  be  put  at  once;  and,  after  two  divisions,  leave  was  ob- 
tained to  introduce  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  by 
188  to  26. 

On  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  which  commenced  on  the 
following  day  (March  2)  in  a  deserted  House,  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
the  only  English  member  who  spoke.  The  member  for  North- 
ampton declared  that  this  Bill,  like  its  predecessor,  had  been 
brought  in  to  please  the  Opposition ;  but  their  support  of  it  was 
of  an  insidious  character,  for  they  welcomed  the  delay  which  they 
knew  the  protracted  discussion  would  provoko.  He  twitted  the 
Ministry  on  their  inconsistency  in  allowing  it  to  be  supposed  on 
Friday  that  the  Bill  had  heet  withdrawn,  whereas  on  Monday  it 
was  introduced,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  idea  Uiat 
Coercion  Bills  were  forced  by  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland  on 
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the  Chief  Secretary,  who  went  to  that  country  as  soon  aft  the  first 
law  had  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  progress  of  the  Bill  on  the  following  night  (March  3)  was 
hindered  by  two  episodes — one,  foreseen,  that  of  Mr.  Childers' 
speech  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  army ;  and  the  other,  altogether 
unexpected,  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Healy.     Mr.  Dawson's  inter- 
rupted speech  on  the  previous  day  having  been  brought  to  a  close, 
Mr.  Dillon  defended  himself  and  Mr.  John  Devoy  against  the  charges 
and  insinuations  made  against   them  by  the   Home  Secretary. 
Turning  to  the  Bill,  he  declared  its  proposal  to  disarm  the  people 
was  to  leave  them  defenceless  in  presence  of  the  landlords  and  their 
agents.     His  recommendation  to  the  Irish  people  to  provide  them- 
selves with  rifles  was  made  in  his  belief  that  if  adopted  the  work 
of  evictions  would  cease.    "  The  Irish  had  no  means  of  waging  civil 
war.    He  wished  they  had."    For  this  remark  Mr.  Dillon  was  called 
to  order ;  but,  after  withdrawing  the  expression,  he  resumed  his 
speech  with  a  lively  attack  on  the  Home  Secretary's  cynical  tone  and 
arguments.     "  If  the  peaceful,  the  loyal,  and  the  constitutional 
agitation  of  the  Land  League  failed,  the  people  would  be  driven 
back  to  the  dark  and  desperate  methods  which  the  League  had 
almost  successfully  induced  them  to  give  up.    The  blame,  the  whole 
blame  of  the  murders  which  would  be  committed,  and  of  the  relapse 
of  the  Irish  to  the  old  methods,  must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  men 
who  struck  from  the  hands  of  the  Land  League  the  weapon  of  open 
and  loyal  agitation."    At  this  point  Sir  W.  Harcourt  rose  and  sug- 
gested that  the  debate  should  close,  for  the  House  had  heard  an 
authorised  agent  of  the  Land  League  explain  its  doctrines  to  be 
one  of  treason  and  assassination.    Passing  by  an  attempted  dis- 
claimer, the  Home  Secretary  insisted  that,  under  the  privilege  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Dillon  had  advised  the  Irish  formers  to  shoot  those 
who  attempted  to  evict  them.    Mr.  Dillon  explained  that  he  bad 
said  nothing  in  favour  of  assassination  ;  but  two  of  his  own  party, 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  M^Coan,  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  speech 
and  to  separate  themselves  from  all  responsibility  with  it.    Mr. 
Healy,  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  defended  his  colleague,  and  in  so 
doing  thrice  charged  the  Home  Secretary  with  want  of  truth.    For 
these  breaches  of  Parliamentary  rules  he  was  summarily  suspended 
for  the  sitting  by  233  to  15 ;  but  the  attempt  to  close  the  debate 
was  not  successful,  various  Irish  members  rising  to  protest  either 
against  the  Bill  or  against  the  Home  Secretary's  mode  of  describing 
the  actual  position  of  Ireland  and  the  policy  of  the  Land  League. 
Soon  after  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Childers  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  in  accordance  with  the  understanding  arrived  at  on 
Tuesday,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  laying  before  Parlia- 
ment the  new  scheme  of  army  organisation.    Mr.  Chaplin,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  the  Conservative  party,  protested 
against  the  anomalous  position  of  public  business*    The  resolution 
of  Jannary  26,  by  which  all  other  business  was  postponed  until 
the  Coercion  and  Peace  Preservation  Acts  had  been  passed,  wasie 
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still  in  force ;  nevertheless,  on  the  preceding  Monday,  other  busine^ 
had  been  taken,  and  it  was  proposed  to  repeat  the  proceeding  that 
evening,  and  the  result  would  be  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
rights  of  private  members.  The  Government  alone,  he  maintained, 
was  liable  for  the  gross  mismanagement  of  Irish  affairs,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  violation  of  the  solemn  promise  given  in  the 
previous  session  to  call  Parliament  together  in  the  autumn.  Lord 
Hartington,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  pleaded  that  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  important  business 
of  supply  could  be  advanced.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  concurred;  but  Mr.  Pamell 
opposed  Mr.  Childers'  intervention  as  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
constitutional  doctrine  "  Grievance  precedes  Supply,"  whilst  Mr. 
O'Donnell  professed  to  discover  in  it  a  ministerial  disagreement 
about  the  Land  Bill  which  the  Gt)vemment  was  about  to  introduce 
The  debate  was  ultimately  adjourned  for  the  evening,  to  be  resumed 
on  the  following  night  by  Sir.  Pamell,  who  attacked  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Irish  Secretary,  defended  Mr.  Devoy  and  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  expounded  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  Land  League. 
He  denied  any  complicity  with  the  Fenians,  but  admitted  for 
himself  a  sympathy  with  some  of  its  authors,  whilst  he  held  their 
policy  to  be  impracticable.  As  for  the  Land  League,  it  had  brought 
prominently  forward  the  land  question,  and  he  prophesied  that  the 
more  the  Irish  people  were  persecuted  the  more  fiercely  would  bum 
in  their  bosom  the  desire  to  be  free  of  the  English  yoke.  The 
debate  was  continued  for  some  time  longer  without  special  features, 
and  ultimately  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  145  to  34. 

The  proceedings  in  Committee  on  the  Arms  Bill  followed  very 
much,  though  on  a  diminished  scale,  the  lines  of  the  Coercion  BilL 
The  order  book  was  crammed  with  amendments  more  or  less  ger- 
mane to  the  clauses  of  the  measure.  Few  of  them,  however,  were 
likely  to  commend  themselves  to  the  Government,  though  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  they  might  give  rise  would  seriously  delay  the 
passing  of  the  BilL  The  proceedings  of  the  first  night  in  Com- 
mittee were  extremely  lifeless,  and  the  only  concessions  obtained 
from  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  charge  of  the  measure,  and 
who  by  the  way  was  complimented  by  Mr.  Healy  for  his  urbanity, 
was  a  promise  to  withdraw  from  the  police  the  power  to  search 
persons  on  the  spot ;  .to  reduce  the  time  within  which  warrants 
should  be  executed  from  twenty-one  to  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
issue,  and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  police  to  show  their  warrant 
when  required.  He  further  promised  that  all  arms  voluntarily 
given  up  should  be  returned,  or  the  value  paid  to  the  owner  when 
the  district  was  freed  from  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  Act..  The 
second  night's  debate  was  enlivened  by  a  "  scene,"  in  which  Mr. 
Finigan  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  played  the  principal  parts.  The.  first- 
nameid  gentleman  was  charged  with  having  applied  the  words 
"  beastly  bellowing  "  to  the  utterances  of  the  Treasury  Bench  5  and, 
after  considerable  wrangling,  he  consented  to  withdraw  them  upon 
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the  order  of  the  Chairman  rather  than  suffer  the  threatened  penalty. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  then  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  the  exact  purport  of 
which  never  transpired,  and  after  much  confusion  and  many  vain 
attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  was  named,  and  Sir  William  Har- 
court  moved  his  suspension  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.  The 
regularity  of  this  proceeding  was  at  once  challenged  by  the  Irish 
members,  but  in  spite  of  their  protests  the  motion  was  carried  by 
127  votes  to  27,  and  the  House  having  resumed,  the  Chairman  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  ordered  to 
withdraw.  Before  doing  so,  Mr.  Pamell  raised  the  somewhat  novel 
point  as  to  whether  the  Chairman  of  Committees  had  complied  with 
the  standing  orders  in  referring  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  as  '^  the  member 
for  Dungarvan  '^  only.  This  point  was  asserted  and  denied  with 
equal  vehemence  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Home  Rulers, 
but  at  length  the  Speaker  closed  the  quarrel  by  ordering  Mr. 
O'Donnell  to  withdraw.  The  point  raised,  however,  was  subse- 
quently brought  before  the  House  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and,  after  a 
long  debate,  the  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  overruled 
without  a  division.  With  regard  to  the  Arms  Bill,  after  some 
further  discussion.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  annoimced  that  unless  the 
clauses  and  amendments  were  disposed  of  by  three  o'clock  on  that 
day  (Wednesday),  the  remainder  would  be  put  forthwith  to  the 
Committee  under  the  urgency  rules.  Mr.  Pamell  was  speaking 
when  three  o'clock  arrived,  and  the  Chairman,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  already  agreed  to  by  253  to  17  votes,  proceeded  to  put 
the  remaining  amendments  and  new  clauses.  Of  these  there  were 
nineteen,  and,  though  several  were  ruled  out  of  order,  divisions 
were  taken  on  ten  of  them,  the  minorities  ranging  from  30  to  58, 
and  the  majorities  from  278  to  244..  Divisions  were  also  taken  on 
the  two  formal  questions — ^that  the  Chairman  "  report  the  Bill,  with 
amendments,  to  the  House,"  and  that  **  the  Chairman  leave  the 
Chair."  On  the  first  of  these  questions,  Mr.  Pamell  attempted  to 
make  some  observations,  alleging  that  neither  of  them  was  included 
in  the  new  rule  of  February  18 ;  but  the  Chairman  refused  to  hear 
him,  and  the  point  of  order  being  raised  by  Mr.  Callan  when  the 
House  had  resumed,  the  Speaker  held  that  the  Chairman  had  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  rule.  Before  adjourning,  Mr.  Forster  gave 
notice  that,  at  half-past  four  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  G-ladstone 
would  move  the  necessary  resolution  for  stopping  fiirther  debate  on 
the  report  at  ten  o'clock.  This  having  been  agreed  to  by  347  to 
30,  the  Govemment  consented  to  a  clause  requiring  the  authorities 
to  grant  a  license  to  carry  arms  on  the  certificate  of  two  magistrates, 
as  well  as  to  an  amendment  for  providing  compensation  for  arms 
voluntarily  surrendered.  The  attempt  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  to  June  1884  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  on  the 
plea  that  the  experiment  of  governing  Ireland  without  an  Arms  Bill 
had  always  failed.  The  Irish  party,  on  the  division  that  followed, 
mustered  no  less  than  57  as  against  208  Govemment  supporters. 
One  more  night  was  still  required  to  dispose  ofoill^d^*^  ^  ^*^C 
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Coercion  measures,  and  on  Mr.  Pamell  devolved  the  task  of 
formally  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Arms  Bill.  He  expressed  no 
hope  of  changing  the  opinion  of  the  House ;  though  he  professed 
himself  able  to  show  that  the  Bill  had  been  carried  by  misrepre- 
sentation. He  defended  the  Land  League  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
strictures,  and  claimed  for  it  the  merit  of  having  attracted  to  its 
cause,  by  peaceful  agitation,  the  public  opinion  of  England.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  spoke  sarcastically  of  the  position  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry  making  itself  responsible  for  the  most  stringent 
Arms  Act  ever  passed.  The  debate  was  practically  wound  up  by 
Mr.  Forster,  who,  denying  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Coercion 
measures  of  the  Government,  predicted  that  a  good  Land  Bill 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  ill  eflFects  produced  by  the 
unavoidable  Coercion  Bills,  and  hoped  that  nothing  which  had 
happened  would  deter  the  House,  and  all  parties  in  it,  from 
doing  the  fullest  justice  to  Irish  tenants.  Three  divisions 
followed  ;  by  the  first  Mr.  Parnell's  amendment  to  read  the  Bill  a 
third  time  that  day  six  months  was  rejected  by  255  votes  to  36  ; 
by  the  second  the  third  reading  was  agreed  to  by  250  to  28 ;  and 
the  motion  that  the  Bill  should  pass  was  agreed  to  by  236  to  26. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  progress  of ,  the  Bill  was  marked  by 
no  incident.  On  the  second  reading  the  only  speech  was  that 
delivered  by  Earl  Spencer,  but  at  a  later  stage  Lord  Dunsany  pre- 
dicted that  the  duel  between  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Gt)vemment  was 
not  at  an  end,  and  warned  the  latter  against  the  uselessness  of 
mild  measures.  Lord  Dunraven  urged  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
j  ury  system  in  Irish  agrarian  cases.  The  Bill  was  then  passed  without 
alteration  and  amendment,  and  on  March  21  the  second  of  the  Go- 
vernment coercive  measures  received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  became 
law. 

The  Government  was  now  armed  with  those  means  of  protect- 
ing property  and  preserving  life  in  Ireland  which  it  had  struggled 
so  hard  and  so  long  to  obtain.  Although  the  application  of  the 
laws  referred  to  Ireland  alone,  and  the  principal  events  of  that 
country  form  a  separate  chapter  in  the  **  Register,"  the  House  of 
Commons  was  throughout  the  session  to  be  reminded  of  the 
passions  those  measures  had  aroused  in  their  passage,  and  of  the 
effect  they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  Irish  representatives. 
The  many  delays  to  which  the  course  of  public  business  had  to 
submit,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  all  the  promised 
reforms  for  England  and  Scotland,  were  directly  and  indirectly 
traced  to  the  obstinacy  or  firmness,  as  it  was  variously  termed,  of 
the  Government  in  preferring  protective  to  remedial  legislation  in 
Ireland. 

The  first  serious  instance  of  the  stumbling-block  to  public 
business  which  even  after  their  passage  through  the  House  the 
Coercion  Bills  were  destined  to  prove,  occurred  on  April  5,  when 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  complaining  of  the  unsatis&ctory  replies 
which  on  various  occasions  he  had  received  to  his  questions  respect- 
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ing  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent,  put  himself  in  order  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  was  then  able  to  force 
on  a  debate.  His  principal  grievance  was  that  Mr.  Forster  had 
declined  to  introduce  a  Suspension  of  Evictions  Bill,  because  it 
would  take  up  as  much  time  as  a  Land  Bill,  and  would  not  refuse 
the  aid  of  the  military  and  the  police  when  required  for  eviction 
purposes,  because  by  so  doing  he  would  be  acting  against  the  law. 
Mr.  O'Connor  maintained  that  under  the  existing  rSffime  evictions 
were  largely  on  the  increase;  that  these  evictions  were  accom- 
panied in  some  cases  by  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  ;  and  that, 
unless  something  was  done,  the  landless  would  have  largely 
cleared  their  estates  by  the  time  the  new  Land  Bill  had  passed 
into  law.  He  accused  Mr.  Forster  of  minimising  these  evictions, 
and  generally  of  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords.  He 
further  argued  that  the  landlords  should  not  be  allowed  to  exact 
a  rent  which  the  Disturbance  Bill  and  the  Land  Commissions, 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  had  both  decided  to  be  exorbitant ;  and 
wound  up  with  the  suggestion  that  the  coming  Land  Bill  should 
contain  retrospective  clauses  dealing  with  the  arrears  of  rent  and 
the  evictions  for  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Forster  first  replied  that 
he  had  minimised  the  evictions  only  in  this  way,  that  when  they 
decreased  he  had  so  stated  ;  and  he  challenged  any  member  to  point 
to  a  single  occasion  on  which  he  had  made  a  statement  that  was 
not  in  accordance  with  fact.  Taking  up  an  allusion  to  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  he  said,  amid  cheers  from 
the  Ministerialists,  that  the  responsibility  was  shared  by  those  who 
advised  the  people  not  to  pay  rent ;  but  he  admitted  that  evictions, 
which  in  January  were  45,  and  in  February  92,  had  increased  in 
March  to  215.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  having  made  some  severe 
observations  on  the  action  of  the  Grovemment,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose 
and  delivered  a  short  but  animated  speech,  in  which  he  repudiated 
the  charges  of  change  of  front  advanced  against  him  and  his 
colleagues.  He  then  commented  with  bitter  emphasis  on  the 
reception  which  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  Lreland  had 
received  and  were  likely  to  receive  from  the  Irish  members. 
Nevertheless,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  determined  to  persevere 
in  an  attempt  to  deal  effectually  with  the  social  and  political  ills 
of  Ireland  by  such  searching  remedies  as  justice  and  policy  might 
demand — a  statement  that  was  received  with  loud  Ministerial 
cheers.  Mr.  Pamell,  in  a  brief  speech,  blamed  the  Premier  for 
making  a  heated  speech,  and  then  backed  up  the  demand  for 
retrospective  action  in  the  coming  Bill.  This  ended  the  interest 
in  the  debate,  for  while  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  speaking  the  House 
bad  so  emptied  that  a  **  count"  was  moved,  and  was  successful,  an 
entire  evening  of  valuable  time  being  thus  lost. 

Similar  tactics  were  repeated  again  and  again  during  the 
session,  the  Home  Rule  party  seeking  eveiy  occasion,  and  on  the 
most  trivial  pretexts,  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in 
order  to  ventilate  their  grievances.    The  most  fffe^lJPy^G^^^^e 
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was  the  unsatis&ctory  nature  of  the  replies  they  received  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  As  a  rule  these  questions  turned  upon  the  action 
of  the  Irish  Executive  and  the  way  in  which  the  Coercion  Bill  was 
being  carried  out.  The  genend  tone  of  Mr.  Forster's  Irish  p<^cy, 
and  his  disr^;ard  of  the  promises  he  was  declared  to  have  made, 
were  put  forward  as  reasons  for  impeding  the  course  of  public 
business,  the  system  finally  culminating  in  a  formal  motion^ 
debated  during  several  hours,  to  reduce  the  vote  for  the  Chief 
Secretary's  department  by  the  amount  of  Mr.  Forster's  salary* 
Even  then  the  vote  was  only  allowed  to  pass  on  the  understanding 
that  two  nights  at  the  close  of  the  session  should  be  given  up  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  G-ovemment,  and  of  the  high- 
handed acts  of  the  Irish  officials  and  their  agents,  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary. The  most  exciting  episode  of  this  struggle  took  place 
on  May  24  and  the  following  day.  On  the  first-named  day  Mr. 
McCarthy,  at  about  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  proposed  his 
motion  condemning  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  arbitxarUy  arrest- 
ing a  member  of  the  House  ;  in  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  in 
Dublin  ;  in  imprisoning  Mr.  Sbeehy  and  others,  and  in  supporting 
wanton  and  cruel  evictions  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown. 
After  passing  in  review  the  high-handed  acts  of  the  constabulaiy 
acting  under  orders  from  Dub^  Castle,  and  blaming  Mr.  Forster 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  permanent  officials, 
he  implored  Mr.  Gladstone  to  save  the  Government  ship  by 
throwing  overboard  without  delay  the  political  Jonah.  On  the 
following  night  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  gave  rise  to  a  number 
of  ^*  incidents "  which  recalled  the  stormy  debates  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  session.  The  debate  at  once  assumed  the  form  of  a 
practical  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  an  opportunity 
was  thus  afforded  of  indicating  his  policy  in  regard  to  Ireland. 
Departing  from  his  usual  reserve,  he  went  at  length  into  the 
motives  which  had  led  the  Government  to  arrest  Mr.  Dillon,  laying 
special  stress  on  the  latter's  speech  of  April  26,  at  Dublin,  which 
he  contended  was  a  justification  of  armed  resistance  to  the  law 
and  an  incitement  to  murder  on  a  large  scale.  Into  the  details  of 
the  reasons  for  arresting  Mr.  Sbeehy  he  said  he  could  not  go,  be- 
cause, if  he  did,  some  of  the  persons  concerned  would  have  to  leave 
the  country,  or  their  lives  would  not  be  worth  twenty-four  hours' 
purchase.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Forster  was  able  to  show  by  numerous 
extracts  that  Mr.  Sheehy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  in- 
flammatory speeches  inciting  to  violent  acts.  Adverting  to  the 
charges  of  weakness  made  from  the  Conservative  side,  he  said  it 
was  impossible  for  any  but  those  whose  duties  compelled  them  to 
go  narrowly  into  the  circumstances  of  each  special  case  to  say 
whether  the  law  had  been  broken.  As  to  the  future,  he  said  the 
Government  intended  to  pass  their  remedial  measures,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  would  make  the  law  respected,  and  they  would  not 
permit  '^  this  combination  to  rob  by  armed  resistance,"  even  when 
directed  against  landlords,  to  succeed.     Everyone  who  incited  to 
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such  resistance,  whether  he  were  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
clergyman,  or  a  Land  Leaguer,  should  be  made  responsible,  and 
the  resistance  should  be  quelled ;  though  if  his  hope  were  fulfilled 
collisions  between  the  people  and  the  police  would  be  averted. 
In  the  meantime,  he  appealed  to  the  House  by  its  vote  to  say  that 
it  had  confidence  in  the  Executive.  The  Lish  party,  however, 
in  spite  of  a  definite  challenge  from  Mr,  Gladstone,  declined 
to  take  a  vote  on  the  resolutions  at  once,  which  appeared  for 
some  time  on  the  order-book  as  an  imfinished  debate.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  concluding  it  arose  on  the  eve  of  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays  (June  3),  when  Mr.  Cowen  renewed  his  severe  criticisms 
of  the  Government  policy  of  coercion,  which  he  declared  had 
failed,  as  it  deserved.  He  denounced  especially  the  arrest  of 
JrLr.  Dillon  as  an  infringement  of  Parliamentary  privileges  unknown 
since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  Mr.  Pamell  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  they  refused  to  do  anything  to  check  evictions, 
there  would  be  bloodshed ;  and  if  the  blood  of  the  people  were 
shed  there  would  be  retaliation,  and  landlords  would  be  murdered. 
He  declared,  moreover,  that  he  had  so  far  opposed  the  advice 
which  some  wished  to  give  to  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rent,  but 
he  did  not  know  how  long  he  could  continue  to  do  so.  Events 
were  moving  rapidly  in  Irdand,  and  four  weeks  later  the  Govern- 
ment might  find  itself  face  to  face  with  a  general  strike  against 
all  rent.  Lord  Hartington,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said  . 
that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  PamelFs  thinly-disguised  threats,  it 
had  no  intention  of  following  his  advice.  The  Gx)vemment  had 
used  extraordinary  powers — with  moderation  he  believed — for  re- 
storing law  and  order  to  Ireland,  and  they  would  continue  to 
use  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  Government  was 
content  to  stand  by  the  defence  of  its  Irish  policy  made  by 
Mr.  Forster,  and,  while  admitting  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
was  serious,  he  thought  this  increased  the  responsibility,  not  only 
of  the  Government,  but  of  those  who,  having  influence  with  the 
people,  excited  them  by  inflammatory  harangues.  Mr.  Forster's 
speech,  he  said,  had  been  totally  unanswered,  and  there  had  been 
no  attempt  to  show  that  the  landlords  were  abusing  their  legal 
rights. 

On  a  division  the  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Forster  was  rejected 
by  130,  only  22  members  voting  for  it. 

When  the  Irish  estimates  came  on  for  discussion,  towards  the 
end  of  the  session,  this  question  was  again  raised  in  a  different 
form.  Mr.  Pamell,  on  August  17,  proposed  a  general  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Ministry,  on  the  ground  that  the  Coercion  Act  had 
not  been  admim'stered  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  made 
and  pledges  given  by  the  Government.  He  pointed  out  that  of 
the  192  men  tiien  in  prison,  not  more  than  26  had  been  arrested 
for  any  known  offence,  such  as  arson,  cattle-houghing,  or  send- 
ing threatening  letters;  the  majority,  he  contended,  being  re-j 
spectable  men.    To  this  the  Solicitor-General  replied  that  of  the^ 
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192  prisoners  31  had  been  arrested  on  reasonable  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  murder  or  assaults  with  intent  or  incitement 
thereto,  31  for  assaults  on  houses  or  raids  for  arms,  26  for  intimi- 
dation, five  for  treasonable  practices,  eight  for  arson,  seven  for 
maiming  cattle,  and  54  for  violent  assaults*  No  single  warrant, 
he  asserted,  had  been  issued  except  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  case,  and  on  evidence  which,  if  laid  before  a  jury,  must  have 
ensured  a  verdict  of  guilty.  ITie  Irish  memb^  who  followed 
generally  took  the  line  that  the  Coercion  Act  must  interfere  with 
the  Land  Act,  and  urged  the  Ministry,  if  they  wished  their  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  be  listened  to  with  attention,  to  release  the 
prisoners.  Mr.  Forster  then  at  great  length,  and  in  spite  of  the 
continuous  fire  of  contradictions  and  interruptions  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  reviewed  with  perfect  good  temper  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Acts.  He  warmly  denied  that  there  was  any  inconsis- 
tency between  his  speeches  in  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  and 
his  manner  in  which  it  had  been  applied.  He  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  the  prisoners  were,  as  asserted,  respectable  men,  and  referred 
to  the  various  charges  on  which  a  large  proportion  of  them  had 
been  arrested.  Some  were  implicated  in  open  offences  against 
the  law,  and  others  were  concerned  in  secret  societies,  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  set  either  class  at  liberty.  The  law  must  be  obeyed, 
and  outrages  must  cease  before  the  prison  doors  could  be  opened. 
The  speeches  in  and  out  of  the  House  gave  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Land  Act  having  a  fair 
trial.  If  the  Irish  people,  however,  would  give  the  Bill  a  fair 
trial,  and  would  trust  it  to  obtain  just  treatment  for  them,  it 
might  speedily  be  possible  to  release  the  prisoners ;  but  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill  was  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
insist  on  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order* 

Mr.  Gibson,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  party,  expressed  a 
general  approval  of  the  language  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
earnestly  hoped  that  now  that  the  Land  Bill  was  about  to  become 
law,  all  parties  would  await  its  operation.  The  administration  of 
the  Coercion  Act  was  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive,  but  they  would  be  much  to  blame  if,  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  a  transient  popularity,  they  took  any  step  in 
the  direction  of  releasing  prisoners  which  they  could  not  justify  on 
other  grounds.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Bedmond  insisted  upon  the  release  of  the  suspects  as  a  matter 
not  of  grace  but  of  justice,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  many  of 
his  colleagues,  whilst  Mr.  O'Shea  held  out  the  original  view  that 
the  whole  difficulties  arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Irish  element  was  not  represented.  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon  supported  this  view  by  repeating  the  advice  he 
had  given  to  the  Government  fifty  years  previously,  to  dear  out  . 
the  clique  at  Dublin  Castle,  to  whose  evil  influence  he  attributed  the 
alienation  between  Ireland  and  England.  He  endorsed  the  appeal 
for  an  amnesty,  without  which  the  Land  Act  could  not  be  fiaorly 
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tried,  and  asked  how  the  English  people  would  tolerate  the  im- 
prisonment of  nearly  two  hundred  men  without  trial.  To  this  Mr. 
Gladstone  replied  in  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  speech,  defending 
the  policy  of  the  Coercion  Acts.  He  maintained  that  before  the 
Government  resorted  to  exceptional  legislation,  they  had  applied 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  had  &iled  to  obtain  the  verdicts  they 
Hiought  necessary  for  the  public  peace.  If  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
had  arisen  in  England,  the  English  people  would  readily  submit 
to  a. suspension  of  their  constitutional  liberties  to  prevent  a  break- 
down in  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society.  The  extraordinary 
powers  given  by  the  Coercion  Acts  had  been  used  with  fairness, 
discrimination,  and  clemency.  Deploring  the  ungracious  tone  of 
the  speeches  of  some  of  the  Irish  members,  he  declared  that  it  was 
not  by  defiant  speeches,  not  by  appealing  to  a  country  across  the 
Atlantic  as  the  true  country  of  Irishmen,  not  by  talking  of  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  as  foreigners  that  the  Government  woidd  be 
induced  to  accelerate  by  one  day  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors. 
If  from  the  dread  of  a  little  unpopularity  the  Gt>vemment  were 
induced  to  take  a  step  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  they  would 
be  the  meanest  of  mankind,  but  whatever  the  course  they  might 
take  the  Irish  members  would  not  be  justified  in  intercepting  the 
benefits  of  the  Land  Act.  The  primary  duty  of  a  Government  was 
to  maintain  public  liberty  and  private  right,  but  when  they  could 
do  it  without  compromising  the  peace  of  the  country  and  individual 
liberty  they  would  require  no  other  stimulus  to  open  the  prison 
doors.  Mr.  PameU's  motion  of  censure  was  then,  after  two  nights' 
debate,  negatived  by  83  to  30,  but  a  few  days  later  he  was  able  to 
reopen  the  whole  question  on  the  subject  of  Michael  Davitt's 
re-arrest.  With  reference  to  this  particular  case  he  argued  that 
Davitt^s  conduct,  while  at  liberty  on  a  ticket  of  leave,  did  not 
warrant  his  re-arrest.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  defended  the  Government 
in  a  long  speech,  which  exasperated  the  Land  Leaguers  to  the 
highest  pitch,  exposing  their  intimate  relation  with  one  who  had 
not  concealed  his  connection  with  the  Fenian  organisation.  The 
arrest  he  asserted  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and,  as 
the  restilt  proved,  had  produced  a  far  more  tranquil  state  in  Ireland. 
Only  nineteen  members  supported  Mr.  Pamell  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  customary  attack  on  the  vote  for  the 
Irish  Constabulary,  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  session  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  further  impediment  from  the  Irish  party. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THS  IBISH  LAND  BILL. 

The  Reports  of  the  Bichmonid  and  Bessborongh  Gommissions — Forecasts  of  the 
Land  Bill — Mr.  Gladstone's  PropoealB— Debates  on  the  First  Beading— Pnblio 
Opinion — Besigxiation  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll — Speeches  and  Letters  of  the 
Easter  Becess — Debate  on  the  Second  Beading — The  Land  Bill  in  Committee — 
The  Land  Bill  in  the  Lords — Second  Beading — Opposition  of  the  Majority— 
.  Amendments  in  Ck)mmittee — The  Struggle  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
— The  Mutoftl  Conoessions — Final  Passing  of  the  Land  Act— Boyal  Assent. 

TiTKNiNa  aside  for  the  moment  from  the  other  matters  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  we  now  propose  to  follow 
the  com^e  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  prohably  the  most  important 
measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  Whatever  its  merits  and  its  shortcomings, 
which  time  and  experience  are  destined  to  make  clear,  there  was  a 
general  and  generous  admission  from  men  of  all  parties  that  the 
Ministry  had  feirly  grappled  with  a  question  the  solution  of  which 
could  no  longer  be  postponed,  and  as  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month  passed  by,  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Giadstone,  almost 
single-handed,  defending  each  line  of  every  clause  of  his  Bill, 
fiU^  friends  and  opponents  alike  with  admiration  of  his  vast  and 
versatile  genius.  The  few  words  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
relating  to  the  Irish  Land  Question  seemed  to  point  to  scarcely 
more  than  the  amendment  and  extension  of  the  Act  of  1 870,  and 
it  was  asserted  during  the  debates  on  the  Address  and  Coercion 
Bills  that  the  strict  silence  preserved  by  members  of  the  Cabinet 
as  to  the  leading  features  of  their  great  measure  arose  from  no 
excessive  discretion,  but  because  its  final  form  had  not  been  deter- 
mined. The  attitude  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  members, 
during  the  debates  on  the  Coercion  Bills,  may  reasonably  be 
conceived  to  have  exercised  some  influence  on  the  Premier's  mind, 
and  to  have  convinced  him  that  no  merely  tentative  measure  would 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  or  be  likely  to  restore  tranquillity 
to  a  country  where  the  wildest  hopes  had  been  raised  by  the 
popular  leaders.  By  way,  however,  of  helping  the  public  and 
Parliament  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  impartial  view  of  the  situation, 
two  reports  of  Royal  Commissions,  especially  directed  to  agricul- 
tural questions,  were  most  opportunely  issued.  One  of  these, 
though. intended  ultimately  to  deal  with  the  three  kingdoms,  in 
the  first  instance  directed  its  attention  specially  to  the  aspect  of 
aflFairs  in  Ireland,  describing  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and 
suggesting  migration  or  emigration  as  the  obvious  remedy  for  the 
congestion  of  population  which  existed  in  certain  districts.  The 
questions  of  arterial  drainage  and  of  a  systematised  undertaking  of 
public  works  were  discussed  and  many  recommendations  urged  ; 
but  it  was  chiefly  on  the  tenure  of  land  that  the  views  of  the 
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GominiBsioners,  as  seen  in  the  following  extract,  were  valuable. 
**^  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  subject  appears  to  be  increased 
by  the  change  of  ownership  which  has  taken  place  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  under  the  provisions  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act.  .  .  .  Difficulties  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  assessments  made  by  the  late  Sir  S.  Grriffith,  called  Griffith's 
vsloation,  by  the  endeavout  to  set  up  this  valuation,  which  was 
based  on  the  prices  current  SO  years  ago,'  as  a  standard  of  rent  at 
the  present  day.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  valuation 
was  made  are  set  forth  in  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses,  and  it 
is  conclusively  proved  that  the  annual  value  as  set  forth  in  the 
document  was  not  intended  to  represent,  and  did  not  represent  at 
the  date  when  the  valuation  was  made  the  rental  value  of  the  pro- 
pcrtyk  .  .  .  Wfficulty  also  arises  affecting  the  relationship  of 
landlord  and  tenant  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  Ulster  and 
other*  tenant-right  usages  and  customs  to  which  legal  validity  is 
given  by  the  Act  of  1870.  Those  usages  or  customs  have  in  many 
instances  to  be  investigated  and  established  on  oral  aud  other 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law — a  difficulty  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
&ct  that  these  customs  are  shown  by  witnesses  examined  before  \m 
to  differ,  not  only  in  the  same  country,  but  even  upon  the  same 
estate.  •  •  • 

**  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  want  of  security  felt  by 
an  improving  tenant,  which,  it  is  alleged,  limits  not  only  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  but  also  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
dnced  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  community.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  system  by  which  the  improvements  and  equipments  of  a  farm 
are  very  generally  the  work  of  the  tenant,  and  the  fact  that  a 
yeariy  tenant  is  at  any  time  liable  to  have  his  rent  raised  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  in  value  that  has  been  given  to  his  holding 
by  the  expenditure  of  his  own  capital  and  labour,  the  desire  for 
l^;;islative  interference  to  protect  him  from  an  arbitrary  increase 
of  Tent  does  not  seem  unnatural,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
by  the  majority  of  landowners  legislation  properly  framed  to 
accomplish  this  end  would  not  be  objected  to. 

*•  With  a  view  of  affording  such  security,  *  fair  rents,'  *  fixity 
of  tenure,'  and  *  free  sale,'  popularly  known  as  *  the  three  Fs,' 
have  been  strongly  advocated  by  many  witnesses,  but  none  have 
"been  able  to  support  these  propositions  in  their  integrity  without 
admitting  consequences  that  would,  in  our  opinion,  involve  an 
injustice  to  the  landlord." 

This  report  was  signed  by  thirteen  Commissioners,  including 
the  Dakes  of  Richmond  and  Bucdeuch,  Lord  Vernon,  Colonel 
dmplin,  M.P.,  Mr.  Himter  Rodwell,  M.P.,  &c.  The  minority 
added  their  report  as  to  evidence  brought  to  their  notice,  and  in 
it,  after  dealing  with  the  causes  of  Irish  distress,  they  admitted  "the 
great  advantages  and  the  urgent  need  of  largely  extending  in 
Ireland  the  ownership  of  land,"  but  on  that  question  they  contented 
themselves  with  referring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's 
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Committee.  Sharing  the  universal  conviction  that  in  some  extreme 
western  districts  the  people  were  too  thick  upon  the  soil,  tiiey 
recommended  a  system  of  assisted  voluntary  emigration,  and  the 
formation  of  a  Gonmiission  for  promoting  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
some  part  of  the  population  to  reclaimable  waste  or  semi-waste 
lands  in  Ireland.  They  recognised  the  justice  and  good  feeling 
which  characterised  the  management  of  many  of  the  larger  estates ; 
but  they  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  as  urgently  as  the 
Irish  Land  Gonmiission  the  radical  reform  of  the  Irish  land  laws 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  Ps,  as  indispensable  for. the  security  of 
the  tenant  and  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

This  report  was  signed  by  six  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, including  Lord  Carlingford^  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  and 
Mr.  J.  Cowen. 

The  other  paper,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  was  the  report 
of  the  Irish  Law  Commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Irish 
Land  Laws.  This  body,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was 
chairman,  consisted  of  Baron  Dowse,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
and  the  O'Connor  Don.  Of  these,  Mr.  Kavanagh  did  not  sign  the 
general  report,  but  added  one  of  his  own,  in  which,  though  ad- 
vocating reforms  tending  in  the  same  general  direction,  he  placed 
greater  restrictions  upon  the  application  of  the  three  F's  than  the 
other  Commissioners.  Instead  of  fixity  of  tenure  Mr.  Kavanagh  pro- 
posed  to  confer  upon  County  Court  Judges  the  power  to  stay  evic- 
tions in  the  case  of  existing  residential  tenancies.  For  free  sale  he 
desired  to  substitute  the  tenant's  right  of  sale  of  all  holdings  on 
which  improvements  had  been  made  by  the  occupiers ;  on  the  other 
hand,  lie  held  that  landlords  should  be  compensated  for  the  con- 
cessions of  fixity  of  tenure  and  free  sale.  Mr.  Kavanagh,  more- 
over,, fully  agreed  with  his  colleagues  in  recognising  that  in  cases 
wjiere  landlords  and  tenants  could  not  agree  as  to  rents,  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  a  land  court  or  umpire,  and  supported  the 
principles  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  to  be  established  by  State 
aid. 

.  The  report  of  the  majority  admitted  that  the  Land  Act  of 
1870  had  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  either  party ;  and  although 
in  Ulster  it  had  conferred  certain  benefits  on  a  few  tenants,  it  had 
failed  to  protect  them  from  occasional  and  imreasonable  increase 
of  rent.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  amend  the  Act  of 
1870,  they  advised  its  repeal  and  the  encu^tment  of  a  simple  imiform 
Land  Act  for  Ireland  on  the  basis  of  the  three  F's,  the  advantages 
and  workings  of  which  they  discussed  at  length.  Referring  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment  of  settling  peasant  proprietors  on  Church 
Lands,  the  Commissioners,  whilst  deprecating  the  compulsory 
buying  out  of  the  landlords,  proposed  that  additional  State  aid 
to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  the  purchase  money  should  be 
advanced  by  the  Treasury  to  tenants  anxious  to  purchase  their 
holdings.  They  anticipated  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  land 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  present  owners ;  and  this 
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was  an  additional  reason  for  doubting  the  need  of  State-aided 
emigration  and  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  of  the  advantages  of 
which  they  were  in  both  cases  equally  dubious.  Their  report 
concluded  with  the  following  significant  remarks : — 

"  We  regard  the  present  condition  of  affairs  as  a  symptom  of 
deep-seated  disorder  in  the  body  politic.  ...  If  we  are  right  in 
maintaining  that  grievarces  exist  for  which  the  present  law  pro- 
vides no  remedy,  justice  requires  that  a  remedy  should  be  provided, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  however 
widely  the  example  set  by  them  may  have  been  followed.  We  are 
not  careful  to  answer  the  objection  that  legislation  imder  these 
circumstances  is  legislation  under  the  influence  of  panic.  It  is 
to  the  refusal  of  justice,  through  dread  of  consequences,  that  the 
imputation  of  panic  appears  more  appropriate.  .  .  .  What  should 
be  done  if,  after  all  just  grievance  is  removed,  discontent  con- 
tinues, and  something  more  is  asked  than  justice,  is  not  hard  to 
say.  The  experience  of  legislation  in  a  free  community  seems  to 
prove  that  no  such  consummation  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  far 
more  frequently  found  that  even  an  incomplete  measure  of  justice 
win  succeed  for  a  time  in  stilling  the  most  violent  agitation. 

"  The  gravity  of  the  present  occasion  does  indeed  require  that 
the  remedy  now  to  be  proposed  for  an  admitted  grievance  should 
be  complete.  We  wish  to  place  on  record  our  decided  opinion 
that  unless  the  measure  is  a  full  and  exhaustive  one,  going  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter  and  settling  it  permanently,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  interfere  with  the  question  at  all.  We  are  able  to 
point  to  evidence  that  a  complete  measure  of  justice,  though  it 
may  not  be  nearly  all  that  is  demanded  by  the  more  extreme,  will 
bear  along  with  it  a  more  than  usually  good  promise  of  acceptance. 
Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  we 
have  taken  than  the  general  modification  of  the  tone  of  those  who 
feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  existing  law,  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  demands  for  measures  of  confiscation  and  of 
proposals  tending  to  create  antipathy  between  class  and  class." 

But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  they 
were  kept  thoroughly  secret,  and  so  long  as  the  Coercion  Bills 
were  still  before  Parliament  not  a  word  transpired  as  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Ministry.  On  the  very  day  (March  21),  however, 
that  the  Arms  Bill  received  Royal  Assent,  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
advantage  of  a  question  relative  to  the  state  of  public  business  to 
announce  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  would  be  introduced  before 
the  Easter  recess,  and  as  soon  as  the  Candahar  debate  was  dis- 
posed of  and  the  Budget  unfolded.  In  the  interval  rumours  and 
forecasts  of  the  contents  of  the  coming  Bill  were  rife.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  declared  that  only  on  the  question  of  "  fair  rents," 
to  Irish  tenants,  was  there  any  imanimity  of  opinion  amongst  men 
of  all  parties.  The  other  two  Fs — free  sale  and  fixity  of  teniire — 
were  alike  open  to  objections.  If  all  landlords,  it  maintained,  were 
obliged  to  accept  fair  rents,  and  if  compensation  for  disturbanceJe 
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proTided  in  the  Act  of  1870,  were  extended  to  the  tenants,  and 
full  payment  for  unexhausted  improvements  secured  to  them,  it 
would  seem  hard  to  deny  the  landlord  his  right  of  eviction.  The 
Irish  Liberal  organs  were  pretty  unanimous  in  declaring  that  if 
the  Bill  were  merely  an  attempt  to  patch  up  the  exiRting  system, 
and  to  remedy  some  minor  defects  of  the  Act  of  1870,  the  Irish 
people  would  scout  it  as  an  insult.  They  demanded  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  tenant's  right  of  occupancy,  absolute  protection  from 
arbitrary  evictions  and  unjust  rents,  and  the  power  to  dispose  of 
his  interest  in  his  own  property.  In  a  word,  they  claimed  nothing 
less  than  the  three  F's,  with  a  full  provision  for  the  speedy  crea- 
tion of  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  the  removal  of  all  artificial 
restrictions  as  to  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  which  caused  its  accu- 
mulation in  the  hands  of  a  few  bankrupt  families,  unable  to  sell, 
and  equally  unable  to  do  justice  to  it.  Any  Bill  falling  short  of 
this  programme,  they  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Irish  people 
and  their  representatives  to  reject  summarily,  even  though,  in  so 
doing,  they  might  and  would  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry.  The  Irish  Conservative  organs,  especially  those 
of  Ulster,  thought  it  not  improbable  Mr.  Gladstone  would  con- 
fiscate all  round  ;  and  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  both  Houses  to  protect  territorial  rights  in 
Ireland,  while  conceding  to  the  tenants  the  redress  of  any  grievance 
of  which  they  could  fairly  complain.  In  the  existing  relations  on 
the  Downshire  and  Londonderry  estates,  and  on  the  estates  of 
other  great  proprietors  in  Ulster,  the  Premier  would  find  an  equit- 
able basis  for  legislation.  The  London  Economist  dissented  alike 
from  the  bulk  of  both  the  English  and  Irish  Liberal  organs,  con- 
demning the  three  F's,  and  looking  for  a  solution  of  the  Irish  Land 
Question  in  the  multiplication  of  peasant  proprietors.  It  foresaw 
the  time  when  England  would  have  to  choose  between  holding 
Ireland  as  she  holds  India,  or  letting  her  go  altogether.  The  first- 
named  project  could  be  cai*ried  out  only  if  the  English  democracy 
would  consent  to  make  the  serious  pecimiary  sacrifice  which  the 
setting  up  of  a  peasant  proprietary  on  a  large  scale  would  involve ; 
but  the  tie  thus  established,  the  connection  would  be  a  binding  one, 
and  would  obviate  the  danger  of  a  disruption  of  the  Empire.  In 
like  manner,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
though  for  widely  different  reasons  condemning  the  cry  of  the 
three  F's,  refused  to  see  in  its  realisation  any  relief  to  England 
from  Irish  difficulties,  because  ownership  in  tenure  would  then  be 
made  fundamentally  different  in  Ireland  from  what  it  was  else- 
where. He  objected  to  novel  and  fanciful  complications  being  in- 
troduced into  either  the  ownership  or  the  tenancy  of  the  soil ;  and 
he  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  composed 
of  an  English  Chief  Justice,  an  English  capitalist,  and  an  English 
writer,  to  settle  the  various  diflBcuities  of  Ireland.  The  Daily 
News  J  on  the  other  hand,  holding  the  necessity  of  fixity  of  tenure  and 
free  sale,  urged  that  a  law  which  deprived  a  tenant  of  all  right  to 
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compensation  for  disturbance  because  his  rent  happened  to  be  in 
arrear,  was  unjust  and  mischievous.  A  strong  law  court  was  necessary 
to  prevent  arbitrary  increase  of  rent,  and  the  law  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  administer  should  be  clearly  and  specially  laid  down. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to 
unfold  his  message  of  peace  to  Ireland,  the  Standard  published 
what  professed  to  be  the  outline  of  the  Government  Land  Bill. 
Although  it  was  subsequently  found  to  differ  very  considerably 
from  the  measure  actually  introduced,  it  was  very  generally  ad- 
mitted to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  original  intentions  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  as  such  it  is  worth  noticing,  especially  as  if  correct, 
this  draft  bore  out  the  rumour  previously  alluded  to,  that  the  Land 
Bill  had  been  subjected  to  many  amendments  during  the  debates 
on  the  Coercion  Bills. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Bill,  it  was  stated,  would  be  free  sale ; 
coupled  with  clauses  framed  with  a  view  of  securing  fair  rents ; 
after  this  the  specific  conditions  on  which  a  species  of  fixity  of 
tenure  was  to  be  guaranteed  followed.  The  measure  would  not 
touch  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  would  say 
nothing  about  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietorships.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  on  these  other  matters  would  be  embodied 
in  a  separate  measure  later  in  the  session. 

The  Bill  would  recognise  permissive  fixity  of  tenure.  Land- 
lord and  tenant  would  be  enabled,  whenever  they  might  both  choose 
to  do  so,  to  establish  a  fixed  tenancy.  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  tenant  would  become  a  copyholder,  or,  in  the  phraseology 
of  Irish  law,  would  pay  a  fee  farm  rent.  The  amount  of  this  rent 
would  be  fixed  by  the  court,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
years,  and  by  another  clause  the  parties  might  decide  their  differ- 
ences by  arbitration. 

On  April  7,  in  a  speech  which,  according  to  some,  rivalled  his 
most  brilliant  efforts,  but  which,  according  to  others,  was  prudently 
simple  and  business-like,  Mr.  Gladstone  unfolded  the  Government 
Bill ;  and  from  all  sides  of  the  House  he  was  listened  to  with 
sympathetic  attention ;  and  when,  after  more  than  two  hours,  he  sat 
down,  the  tribute  paid  to  his  eloquence  and  clearness  was  unani- 
mous. He  began  by  describing  the  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties which  faced  an  Administration  when  attempting  to  deal  with 
this  complex  question.  The  necessity  of  making  an  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  on  some  per- 
manent basis  was,  however,  imiversally  acknowledged,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  explain  the  solution  at  which  the  Cabinet  had  arrived. 

First  of  all  he  examined  the  grounds  on  which  the  Government 
was  called  on  to  legislate,  disclaiming  emphatically  the  alleged 
iniquity  of  the  Irish  Land  Laws  (which  only  differed  from  the 
English  law  in  that  they  were  more  favourable  to  the  tenant),  as 
well  as  all  sympathy  with  the  extreme  plans  ventilated  in  Ireland, 
which,  he  said,  constituted  one  of  the  nciain  difficulties  with  whicl^ 
the  Government  had  to  deal,  embodying  as  they  did  the  principldC 
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of  public  plunder.  He  vindicated  the  Irish  landlords  as  a  body 
from  the  imputations  cast  upon  them  by  the  Land  League,  but  he 
admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  few  had  created^  or  at  least  cul- 
minated in  a  state  of  things  which  called  for  legislative  remedy. 
The  first  circumstance  on  which  he  dwelt  as  moving  the  Grovem- 
ment  was  the  land-hunger,  or  rather  ^'  land  scarcity,"  prevailing 
in  Ireland,  which  had  been  aggravated  by  bad  seasons  and  other 
circumstances.  He  admitted  also  that  defects  had  been  developed 
in  the  Act  of  1870,  partly  inherent  and  partly  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Lords;  and,  as  a  third  reason,  he  urged  the  bad  conduct 
of  a  limited  number  of  landlords,  who  had  exacted  unjust  rents 
and  enforced  them  by  cruel  evictions.  Next  he  discussed  what  he 
called  the  ^  litter '  of  reports  proceeding  from  the  Bichmond  and 
Bessborough  Commissions,  pointing  out  that  all  the  Commissioners, 
with  one  exception,  agreed  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
institute  a  Court  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  differences 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  even  the  Bichmond  Com- 
mission had  recommended  legislative  interference  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tenants  against  arbitrary  increase  of  rent.  The  question 
naturally  divided  itself  into  three  branches — the  transfer  and  devo- 
lution of  land  (with  which  he  did  not  intend  to  deal),  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  group  of  subjects  which  required 
advances  from  the  Public  Exchequer.  With  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant,  he  held  the  institution  of  a  Court 
to  be  inevitable ;  but  before  describing  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
for  this  purpose,  he  maintained  the  policy  and  justice  of  what  he 
described  as  the  right  of  assignment  or  sale  of  tenant-right,  con- 
tending  that  the  old  law  of  the  country  recognised  the  right  of 
the  tenant  to  sell  whatever  interest  he  possessed  in  his  tenancy, 
which,  by  the  Act  of  1870,  had  become  something  considerable; 
that  the  Commissioners  had  recommended  a  recognition  9f  it,  and 
that  it  might  be  enforced  without  injustice  to  the  landlord.  The 
salient  point  and  cardinal  feature  of  the  Bill,  therefore,  was  to  be 
the  Court,  and,  after  arguing  the  point  at  some  length,  he  stated 
that  the  appeal  to  it  would  not  be  compulsory  but  optional ;  and 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  many  Irish  tenants  would,  in  spite  of 
the  past,  prefer  to  come  to  terms  with  their  landlord  rather  than 
go  into  Court.  Passing  to  details,  he  stated  that  every  tenant  now 
existing  in  Ireland  would  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  Court  to  have 
fixed  for  his  holding  a  "judicial  rent,"  which,  when  fixed,  would 
endure  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  there  could  be  no 
eviction  of  the  tenant  with  or  without  the  leave  of  the  Court, 
except  for  specific  breach  of  certain  specific  covenants,  or  non- 
payment of  rent.  There  would  be  no  power  of  resumption  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  during  that  period  even  with  the  leave 
of  the  Court,  and  the  landlord's  remedy  would  take  the  form  of  a 
compulsory  sale  of  the  tenant-right.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
statutory  term  of  fifteen  years  application  might  be  made  to  the 
Court  for  a  renewal  of  tenancy  totiea  quotie9Mgn\zIit  it  were  renewed 
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the  conditions  as  to  eviction  would  remain,  but  the  landlord  would 
have  a  pre-emption  of  the  tenant's  right  if  the  latter  wished  to  sell. 
The  Court,  moreover,  in  fixing  the  rents  would  control  at  once 
both  the  unlimited  growth  of  rental  and  of  tenant-right.  Mr. 
Gladstone  next  explained  in  minute  detail  the  difference  between 
a  **  present "  and  a  "  futtire  "  tenancy,  the  net  result  of  which  was 
that  a  present  tenancy  might  be  continued  from  generation  to 
generation  if  there  was  no  default,  and  the  mere  change  of  tenants 
would  not  disturb  the  continuance  of  the  tenancy.  As  to  the 
retrospective  effect  of  the  Bill,  those  tenants  against  whom  pro- 
cess of  ejectment  had  been  commenced,  but  not  concluded,  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Court  and  obtaining 
their  tenant-right.  Ordinary  tenants — i.e.,  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Court — would  also  be  invested 
with  the  right  of  assignment,  and  the  Ulster  tenant  would  have 
the  right  of  remaining  under  his  custom,  but  he  would  also  have 
the  protection  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  controlling 
augmentation  of  rents.  For  example,  when  the  tenant  assented 
to  an  increase  of  rent,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  invoke  the 
action  of  the  Court ;  for  under  the  Act,  the  tenant,  by  accepting 
the  increased  rent,  would  acquire  fixity  of  tenure  for  fifteen  years. 
If  he  should  not  accept  the  increase,  he  might  elect  to  sell  his 
interest,  and  obtain  from  the  landlord  ten  times  the  difference 
between  the  increased  rent  and  that  settled  by  the  Court;  or 
again  he  might  claim  compensation  for  disturbance  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  settled  by  the  Act  of  1870.  With  regard  to 
leases,  any  lease  which  was  to  be  exempt  from  the  supervision  of 
the  Act  must  be  a  '^judicial  lease,"  fixed  tenancies  at  fee  farm 
rents  might  be  established  by  consent  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
but  not  compulsorily,  and  the  power  to  contract  out  of  the  Bill 
would  be  confined  to  tenancies  of  150Z.  and  upwards.  Describing 
the  composition  of  the  Court,  which  would  also  act  as  a  Land 
Commission,  and  regulate  all  the  proceedings  of  the  local  courts, 
be  said  it  would  consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  must 
always  be  a  Judge  or  an  ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  it 
would  have  power  to  appoint  assistant  commissioners,  and  sub- 
commissions  to  sit  in  the  provinces.  Passing  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Bill,  after  dwelling  briefly  on  the  political  and 
social  advantages  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  he  stated  that  the 
Land  Conmiission  would  be  invested  with  the  means  and  power 
of  realizing  a  scheme  in  this  direction,  supplying  landlords  ready 
to  sell  and  tenants  desirous  to  purchase  their  holdings.  Li  such 
cases  the  Commissioners  would  have  power  to  advance  to  tenants 
intending  to  piurchase,  on  approved  security,  three-fourths  of  the 
purchase  money ;  but  this  advance  was  limited  to  one-half  of  the 
purchase  money  when  the  tenant  agreed  to  pay  a  price  to  the 
landlord,  and  to  hold  from  him  at  a  fee  farm  rent.  Borrowers 
from  the  Commissioners  were  not  precluded  from  borrowing  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  purchase  money  elsewhere.  By  an  important  provisiotC 
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purchasing  tenants  would  be  indemnified  against  encumbered  or 
defective  titles,  thus  removing  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  the  Bright  clause  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870.     The  Land 
Commission  was  further  empowered  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  to 
re-sell  in  small  lots  to  the  tenants  if  three-fourths  of  the  latter, 
paying  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  rent,  were  desirous 
of  becoming  owners  of  their  holdings.     Advances  for  this  and 
other  purposes  under  the  Bill  were  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
3^  per  cent,  and  repayable  in  thirty-five  years.      Advances  might 
further  be  made  by  the  Commission  for  agricultural  improvements, 
for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  by  companies  or  individuals, 
whether  tenants  or  owners,  provided  that  the  State  aid  was  met  by 
a  corresponding  outlay  of  private  capital ;  but  in  cases  where  a 
baronial  guarantee  had  been  obtained,  the  Treasury  would  be  per- 
mitted to  advance  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  projected  improvements. 
Advances,  to  be  determined  by  Parliament,  would  also  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  emigration.     Summing  up  the  Bill,  he 
said  its  general  outcome  would  be  that  increase  of  rent  would  be 
restrained  by  certain  rules,  compensation  for  disturbance  would  be 
regulated  according  to  different  rates,  the  right  to  sell  the  tenant's 
interest  would  be  imiversally  established,  evictions  would  only  be 
permissible  for  default,  and  resumption  by  the  landlord  would  be 
impossible,  except  for  cause  both  reasonable  and  grave,  which 
cause  might  be  brought  in  question  before  the  Court. 

Turning  to  the  actual  condition  of  Lreland,  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintained  that  materially  it  was  more  prosperous,  and  morally  it 
was  more  firee  from  crime,  than  it  was  thirty  years  previously.  In 
the  interval,  holdings  of  over  fifteen  acres  had  increased  in  number, 
as  steadily  as  holdings  of  less  extent  had  decreased.  Rents  had 
been  augmented  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  almost  through- 
out the  country.  Although  the  Land  Act  of  1870  had  to  some 
extent  slackened  the  pace  at  which  rentals  were  being  raised,  a 
far  more  noteworthy  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  evictions 
since  its  passing  could  be  pointed  to  as  evidence  that,  in  spite  of 
its  shortcomings,  not  a  few  practical  benefits  might  be  traced  to 
its  operation.  To  these  facts  and  figures  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed 
in  vindication  of  his  previous  attempts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Lrish  tenantry,  and  in  them  he  thought  grounds 
might  be  found  for  encouragement  and  future  hope.  He  added  in 
conclusion :  "  But  there  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler  encouragement 
yet  than  this,  and  it  is  one  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  men  who 
have  faith  in  certain  principles  of  action.  It  is  said  that  we  have 
failed  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  admit  &ilure.  I  admit  the  success  to 
be  incomplete.  If  I  am  asked  how  it  is  to  be  made  complete,  I 
say  by  patient  perseverance  in  well-doing,  by  steady  adherence  to 
the  work  of  justice.  Then  we  shall  not  depend  upon  the  results 
of  the  moment.  It  will  not  be  what  to-day  may  say,  or  what  to- 
morrow may  say ;  it  will  rather  be  what  fruits  we  are  to  reap  in 
the  long  future  of  a  nation's  existence,  and  with  that  we  have  a 
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Standard  as  if  access  to  the  Land  Court  was  intended  to  be  com- 
pulsory to  the  landlords  and  optional  to  the  tenants ;  it  prophesied 
that  before  the  Bill  became  law  that  the  purchase  clauses  would 
have  to  be  greatly  modified  or  dropped  altogether.  In  the  provinces 
the  Liberal  organs  pronoimced  it  to  be  a  noble  eflFort  to  renew  the 
life  of  a  nation,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  eventual  occupation  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland  by  peasant  proprietors,  a  measure  erring,  if  it 
erred,  on  the  side  of  generosity,  which,  if  rejected  by  the  Irish, 
would  make  it  impossible  ever  to  satisfy  them.  The  Conservative 
journals,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  it  as  a  hopeless  mass  of  con- 
fused concessions  and  restrictions,  the  working  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  tell,  and  they  denounced  it  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
undisguisedly  Communistic  doctrine  known  as  the  three  F's,  and 
as  the  means  by  which  the  landlord  was  to  be  made  an  annuitant 
and  a  burden  on  the  people  for  ever.  The  Irish  papers  were  on  the 
whole  more  favourable ;  the  Freeman's  Jouimal  admitted  that  any 
measure  giving  the  three  F's,  and  going  a  certain  way  tgwards 
peasant  proprietary,  must  be  of  enormous  value ;  whilst  the  claxises 
affording  immediate  protection  to  those  already  in  possession  was  of 
serious  interest  to  both  landlords  and  tenants.  The  Northern  Whig 
regarded  it  as  a  compromise  of  the  interests  of  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  but  a  most  able  compromise,  and  held  that  if  the  landlords 
were  wise  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  aid  the  Government  to 
pass  the  measiure  as  it  stood,  and  not  try  to  weaken  provisions 
which  would  give  them  as  well  as  the  tenant  substantial  security. 
The  Derry  Journal  thought  it  fell  short  of  popular  expectation,  and 
should  not  be  accepted  as  the  final  settlement  of  a  great  problenou 
The  Irish  Times  saw  in  it  no  attempt  to  give  triumph  to  one  class 
over  another,  for  it  abolished  neither  landlord  nor  rent,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  an  endeavour  to  rear  up  again  and  to  sustain  the  fabric  of 
society  in  Ireland,  but  its  success  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  people  was  loyal,  industrious,  and  law-abiding.  Amongst  the 
English  weekly  papers  the  Spectator  held  that  the  Bill  would 
enable  landlords  to  vanish  from  the  scene  without  suffering  any 
injustice,  and  that  it  would  secure  to  Ireland  for  at  least  a  generation 
the  complete  extinction  of  rack-renting  and  capricious  eviction. 
The  coup  of  the  Bill  it  thought  would  be  the  constitution  of  the 
new  Land  Conmiission,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesmanship  might  be 
trusted  to  overcome  the  difiSculty.  The  great  question  in  connec- 
tion with  it  was  what  would  be  the  action  of  the  Lords,  who  would 
only  pass  it  imder  a  sense  of  compulsion.  The  Saturday  Review ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  three  Fs  were  conceded, 
only  with  limitations  which  would  render  them  unacceptable  to 
the  Land  League,  while  the  inroads  upon  the  principles  of  pro- 
perty were  so  great,  and  the  meddling  with  the  simple  relations  of 
supply  and  demand  so  mischievous,  that  the  Bill  might  have  for.  its 
short  title,  "  A  Bill  for  the  Promotion  of  Litigation  in  Ireland." 
It  did  not  believe  moreover  that  because  its  promises  would  disap- 
point some,  its  concessions  would  conciliate  otheniGooglc 
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not  r^;ard  the  Land  Bill  as  an  honest  effort  to  settle  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  The  tenantry  of  Ireland 
had,  by  their  own  exertions,  succeeded  in  securing  for  themselves 
concessions  and  an  amount  of  justice  which  no  law  ever  gave  them 
before.  What  most  of  the  tenantry  wanted  was  a  reduction  of 
rent,  but  under  the  Bill  they  could  only  proceed  to  get  this  by  ex- 
pending money  which  they  could  not  afford,  and,  after  all,  the 
chances  were  twenty  to  one  that  the  coimty  court  judge  would  in- 
crease the  rent  instead  of  lowering  it.  If  he  was  to  give  advice  to 
the  tenant  fEurmers  of  Ulster  he  would  say,  let  the  rent,  when  it  is 
fixed,  be  fixed  for  ever.  It  would  be  better  for  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Ulster  to  go  into  the  Land  League  and  defend  their  own  &rm8  by 
that  organisation  than  to  go  before  a  county  court  judge  and  sub- 
mit to  his  decision.  If  the  farmers  of  Ulster  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  Land  League  agitation,  as  those  of  the  south 
and  west  had  done,  they  would  be  very  little  afraid  of  landlords. 
On  the  following  day  at  Strabane,  Mr.  Dillon  declared  that  the 
rentals  of  severtJ  Ulster  farmers  were  far  above  the  value  of  the 
land ;  what  they  wanted  was  a  measure  which  would  enable  tenant 
£eirmers  to  reduce  their  rentals  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  rented 
estates.  Any  Bill  which  proposed  to  settle  the  land  question  must 
wipe  out  arrears  of  rent  and  give  the  poor  tenantry  of  the  west  and 
elsewhere  a  chance  of  starting  again  in  life.  If  need  were,  the 
landlords  might  be  compensate  for  their  loss. 

In  the  county  of  Waterford,  Mr.  B.  Power  denounced  the  Bill 
as  vague,  and  protested  against  the  proposed  arbitration  by  county 
court  judges  ;  and  at  Castlebar,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  preferred  to 
any  emigration  scheme  the  planting  out  of  the  population  in  over- 
crowded districts  and  giving  to  them  the  unreclaimed  soil  of  the 
imderpopulated  parts  of  the  country.  The  only  leading  member 
of  the  Conservative  party  who  spoke  during  the  recess  was  Mr. 
Gibson,  who,  whilst  addressing  the  Conservative  Association  at 
Burton-on-Trent,  said  that  the  Land  Bill,  whilst  unfolding  a  plan  of 
imiversal  agitation  and  conmiotion,  contained  many  proposals  to 
which  he  was  not  opposed — such  as  peasant  proprietorship,  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  State-aided  emigration.  In  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  relation  of  landlords  and  tenants  the 
former  were  badly  treated;  millions  would  be  taken  from  them 
without  compensation,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large  but  for  a  single  class,  those  who  were  the  present  tenants. 
Moreover  the  worst  absentee  landlord  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  best  resident  landlord,  and  the  principle  of  the 
three  F's,  in  an  unavowed  but  practical  form,  was  thoroughly  con- 
ceded. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  a  large  Irish  landowner,  writing 
to  the  Times,  raised  a  totally  fresh  point,  claiming  special  fru^ilities 
for  landlords  who,  sooner  than  retam  their  estates  under  conditions 
so  novel,  so  onerous,  and  so  uncertain  in  their  operation  as  those 
which  the  Bill  imposed,  might  prefer  to  divest  themselves  of  these 
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estates  altc^ether.  At  the  same  time,  he  expressed  the  doubt 
whether  the  opt>ortmiity  which  the  Bill  aimed  at  creating  for 
the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  would  be  of  any  im- 
mediate assistance  to  landlords  desirous  of  protecting  themselves 
from  spoliation  by  a  timely  sale  of  their  property.  He  maintained 
that  purchases  by  tenants  were  not  likely  to  take  place  to  any 
large  extent  and  upon  reasonable  terms  so  long  as  the  leaders  of 
the  agitation  openly  aimed  at  a  further  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  land  in  Trekuid  '*  with  the  expectation  of  ultimately  forcing  sales 
at  prices  ruinous  to  the  vendors.*'  Moreover,  the  position  of  the 
tenants  as  occupiers  would  be  made  so  advantageous  to  them  under 
the  Bill  that  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while  to  exchange  it  for 
that  of  owners.  Why,  he  asked,  "  should  any  tenant  enjoying  '  the 
three  F's,'  under  a  landlord  from  whom  he  may  have  something  to 
hope  and  from  whom  he  can  have  nothing  to  fear — ^a  landlord  upon 
whom  he  can  bring  to  bear  a  pressure  at  times  irresistible,  whom 
he  can  terrify,  and,  if  necessary,  shoot — substitute  for  that  landlord 
the  mechanical  landlordism  of  the  Commission,  inexorable,  bullet- 
proof, and  bound  under  the  Act  to  sell  him  up  remorselessly  when- 
ever he  fails  to  pay  his  rent-charge  ?  " 

Earl  Grey  also  made  known  his  views  on  the  Bill  through  the 
same  medium.  H^  maintained  that  if  it  passed  in  its  original 
form,  any  slight  relief  it  might  give  to  the  present  cultivators  of 
the  soil  would  be  purchased  by  means  which  would  make  their 
subsequent  condition  far  worse.  He  contended  that  in  principle 
there  was  no  difference  between  a  law  to  regulate  the  price  of  land 
and  a  law  to  regulate  the  price  of  provisions,  and  that  the  reasons 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  restrain  freedom  of  contract  in 
Ireland  were  those  advanced  by  the  Revolutionary  Government  of 
France  in  favour  of  the  Law  of  Maximum.  The  power  proposed 
to  be  given  to  tenants  to  sell  their  rights  to  the  highest  bidder 
would  stimulate  the  competition  for  land  in  raising  its  cost  to 
future  occupants.  The  only  result  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Bill 
would  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  land  in  Ireland  would 
be  held  by  men  who  would  pay  more  for  it,  in  rent  and  interest, 
than  under  the  old  system ;  whilst  the  progress  of  improvement 
would  be  hindered  by  the  new  restrictions.  The  only  cure  for 
Irish  distress.  Lord  Grey  maintained,  would  be  found  in  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  small  farms  and  in  improved  cultivation, 
and  he  prophesied  as  complete  a  failure  for  the  present  Bill  as  had 
attended  that  of  1870,  because  it  proceeded  on  the  same  false  {»rin- 
ciples. 

"  It  is  certain,"  he  added,  '^  that  the  relations  of  men  with  each 
other  in  society  are  governed  by  economic  laws  which  it  has  been 
the  object  of  the  wisest  men  for  many  ages  to  discover  and  explain. 
The  most  important  of  these  laws  have  now  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained, and  are  established  by  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  modem  times.  These  are  the  *  principles  of 
political  economy '  which  Mr.  Gladstone  mocks  at  and  which  hislc 
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Bill  openly  violates.  Let  him  show,  if  he  can,  that  his  Bill  is  not 
open  to  this  charge,  and  that  the  law  as  he  would  make  it  would 
not  be  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  political  economy.  But  if 
he  cannot  do  this  he  may  be  assured  that,  in  spite  of  his  ridicule, 
the  power  of  economic  laws  will  prove  too  strong  for  him.  They 
have  never  yet  been  broken  with  impunity  by  any  nation,  and  when 
measures  contravening  them  have  been  adopted,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  thus  escaping  from  some  difficulty  which  there  has  not  been 
courage  enough  resolutely  to  face,  it  has  invariably  been  found 
that  in  the  end  such  measures  have  only  aggravated  the  evils  they 
were  meant  to  mitigate.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  Ireland 
will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

When  the  House  of  Commons  reassembled  on  April  26,  the 
second  reading  was  at  once  moved  without  any  comments  by  Lord 
B.  G-rosvenor,  and  the  opening  of  the  debate  was  then  left  to  the 
Opposition,  which  found  a  most  able  spokesman  in  Mr.  Gribson. 
Whilst  generally  condemning  the  principles  on  which  the  Bill 
proposed  to  regulate  the  future  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  he 
carefully  abstained  from  adopting  an  irreconcilable  attitude  towards 
it.  Although  characterising  the  Bill  as  a  measure  for  insuring 
universal  litigation  for  ever,  he  directed  his  criticism  chiefly  to  the 
legal  and  economical  inconsistencies  of  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  tenure  and  occupation  of  land.  These  he  maintained  were 
more  sweeping  and  strange  than  had  ever  been  submitted  to 
Parliament,  and  after  minutely  discussing  the  various  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  he  concluded  by  strongly  urging  the  right  of  the  landlords 
to  a  &ir  compensation  for  the  legislation  the  State  thought  neces- 
sary, or  else  Uiat  they  should  be  given  the  option  of  selling  their 
properties  to  the  State  on  fair  and  reasonable  but  not  exorbitant 
terms.  "  If, "  he  concluded,  **  an  Act  of  attainder,  if  a  Bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  against  Irish  landlords  is  intended,  it  would  be  better 
for  all  parties — for  the  landlords,  for  the  tenants,  for  the  whole 
community — to  drop  the  &rce  of  pretending  that  this  is  an  honest 
Bill.  Let  the  tenants  know  in  plain  English  what  they  get ;  tell 
the  landlords  in  equally  plain  English  what  they  lose.  Do  not  in- 
volve all  parties  in  a  sea  of  angry  litigation,  in  which  the  landlords 
must  swim  for  their  lives,  and  in  which  all  parties  must  lose  all  me- 
mories of  past  kindliness  and  all  hopes  of  future  amity.  To  put  the 
matter  plainly,  it  would  be  better,  it  would  be  franker,  it  would  be 
more  considerate  to  enact  boldly  and  at  once  what  you  intend  the 
Courts  to  decide.  As  it  stands,  unexplained  and  unamended,  the 
Government  Bill  is  neither  direct  nor  intelligible.  It  has,  to  my 
mind,  neither  the  frankness  of  fearless  justice  nor  the  candour  of 
confiscation." 

Mr.  Richardson,  an  Ulster  Liberal,  warmly  supported  the  Bill, 
which  he  declared  would  put  an  end  to  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  overhung  the  Irish  tenantry.  At  the  conclusion  of  Ids  re- 
marks the  debate  seemed  about  to  collapse,  no  one  rising  to  con- 
tinue it.    The  Speaker  had  already  begun  to  put  the  question 
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when  Mr.  Warton,  with  his  political  dislike  to  precipitate  legisla- 
tion, rose  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to  give 
the  Government  time  to  reply  to  Mr.  G-ibson's  strictures.    This 
proposal  was  supported  by  the  entire  strength  of  the  fourth  party, 
and  at  length  Mr.   G-ladstone,  though   protesting  against   the 
doctrine  that  the  Opposition  should  relieve  the  Government  of  its 
duties  in  r^ulating  the  course  of  debate,  admitted  that  an  answer 
must  be  given  to  Mr.  Gibson.    A  somewhat  animated  discussion 
followed,  not  on  the  Land  Bill,  but  on  the  point  raised  by  Mr. 
Warton.    Without  his  interposition.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  de- 
clared that  the  division  would  have  been  taken  without  any  answer 
having  been  given  to  Mr.  Gibson,  who  had  scarcely  done  more 
than  summarise  objections  which  had  been  raised  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  recess.     Sir  William  Harcourt's  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Warton's  action  had  been  pre-arranged,  and  formed  part  of  a 
policy  of  obstruction,  drew  forth  a  warm  rejoinder  from  Sir  R. 
Cross.    The  motion  for  the  adjournment  was  then   withdrawn. 
Again  no  member  presenting  himself  to  continue  the  debate,  the 
Speaker  a  second  time  put  the  question,  when  Mr.  G.  Lewis  rose  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  repeated  the  part  pre- 
viously acted  by  Mr.  Warton.     On  this  occasion  the  Irish  members 
supported  the  demand  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  Government 
measure  and  for  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gibson's  attack.    The  motion  was 
ultimately  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Villiers-Stuart  was  enabled  to  pro- 
pose his  amendment  (withdrawn  after  the  second  night's  debate), 
which  aimed  at  obtaining  some  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
farm-labourers.     After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  and 
Lord  Lymington,  both  of  whom  warmly  supported  the  Bill,  Mr. 
Forster  rose  to  reply.    Glancing  at  Mr.  ViUiers-Stuart's  amend- 
ment, he  admitted  that,  although  the  condition  of  farm-labourer 
was  better  than  it  formerly  was,  yet  it  was  still  very  bad,  and  re- 
quired the  attention  of  the  House.     In  a  conciliatory  tone  he  dealt 
with  the  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Gibson ;  he  assumed  that  as  he 
had  not  formally  proposed  to  reject  the  Bill,  the  Conservative  party 
were  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  based 
on  the  general  lines  of  the  Government  measure.     These  principles 
were  fsii  rents,  security  of  tenure,  and  free  sale ;  the  pivot  of  the 
measure  was  the  Land  Court,  the  creation  of  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced necessary   by  both  the  Devon  and  Bessborough   Com- 
missions, both  of  which  bodies  recognised,  as  did  the  chief  inde- 
pendent authorities,  that  it  was  impossible  in  Ireland  to  leave  rents 
to  be  fixed  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.     As  for  the  Land 
Court,  it  would  operate  as  much  in  favour  of  the  landlord  as  of  the 
tenant,  and  he  believed  its  existence  alone  would  diminish  Tather 
than  foster  litigation.     Low-rented  tenants  would  have  no  object 
in  going  into  court,  and  rack-renting  landlords  would  lower  their 
rents  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  proceedings.     ITie  proposal  to 
lend  money  to  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings  would,  without 
abolishing  landlordism,  go  a  very  long  way  towards  modifying  its 
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conditions  in  the  sense  desired  by  the  Home  Rule  party ;  and  if 
the  assistance  offered  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  seemed 
a  less  prominent  feature  in  the  Government  measure  than  the 
emigration  scheme,  it  arose  from  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish 
from  Ireland,  but  because  the  Government  saw  in  such  a  plan  a 
more  permanent  benefit  to  the  Irish  people. 

The  debate,  though  commenced  under  chilling  conditions,  was 
not,  however,  destined  to  be  brought  to  a  premature  close,  and  in 
answer  to  the  general  wish,  the  Government  at  once  gave  up  all 
the  time  at  its  disposal.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  debate  was 
devoted  rather  to  the  consideration  of  Lord  John  Manners'  amend- 
ment, the  outcome  of  a  meeting  of  the  Conservative  party  held  at 
the  Carlton  Club  on  April  20,  which  ran  as  follows :  **  That  this 
House,  while  anxious  to  maintain  the  security  and  full  efficiency 
of  the  custom  of  Ulster,  and  other  analogous  customs,  and  to 
remedy  any  defects  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  is  disposed  to  seek 
for  the  social  and  material  improvement  of  that  country  by 
measures  for  the  development  of  its  industrial  resources,  rather 
than  by  a  measure  that  confuses,  without  settling  on  a  general  and 
permanent  basis,  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant." 

From  the  very  outset  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  foresaw  the  defeat  of  an  amendment  which  both  failed 
to  rally  the  Ulster  Conservatives,  and  frightened  many  English 
county  members,  who  knew  how  keenly  their  constituents  felt  on 
the  subject  of  tenant-right.  Prudence  thus  warned  some  of  the 
best  debaters  on  the  Conservative  side  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
ground  thus  opened  up.  Lord  Elcho  limited  himself  to  a  fierce 
and  trenchant  denunciation  of  the  Bill.  He  defined  it  as  the 
saturnalia  of  economic  heresy,  and  declared  that  if  the  House  cast 
itself  adrift  from  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  it 
would  have  no  other  light  to  guide  it  than  the  bog  light  of  im- 
pulsiveness and  sentimental  statesmanship  which  would  trade  for 
party  purposes  on  the  predatory  instincts  of  man.  Mr.  Pameirs 
scheme  was,  he  held,  more  manly  and  more  just  than  that  of  the 
Government,  for  that  at  least  proposed  compensation  in  cases  of 
eviction,  and  he  predicted  the  rise  of  a  Pamell  of  the  labourers,  if 
indeed  he  had  not  already  appeared — a  side-thrust  at  Mr.  Belling- 
ham,  who  had  placed  on  the  paper  a  notice  of  an  amendment  which 
insisted  that  no  Bill  would  be  satisfactory  or  find  support  which 
did  not  embody  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboiuring 
class.  The  principles  of  the  Government  Bill,  he  maintained, 
would  not  bie  limited  to  Ireland,  nor  to  landed  property,  and 
the  "Brummagem  Girondists"  were  calling  into  play  passions 
they  would  be  unable  to  control.  "  Whatever  niunber  of  members 
might  vote  for  it,  the  weight  of  authority  would  be  found  in  the 
lobby  of  the  minority.  In  that  lobby  would  be  the  wise,  delibe- 
rate, written  dicta  of  all  the  learned  political  economists  who  had 
discussed  the  subject,  many  of  whom  had  been  among  the  lights 
of  the  Liberal  pai'tv.    And  added  to  their  authority  would  be  the 
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spoken  statements  and  the  public  acts  of  all  the  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  from  Peel  downwards,  who  had  had  to  deal  with  political 
and  economical  questions ;  the  ghosts  of  the  former  opinions  of 
every  man  on  the  Treasury  Bench  without  any  exception;  and, 
finally,  no  matter  how  small  the  minority  might  be,  the  con- 
sciences of  three-fourths  of  those  who  voted  against  him." 

Mr.  Charles  Russell,  Q.C.,  who  followed,  maintained,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Bill  interfered  with  no  just  rights,  and  that  by 
protecting  the  tenants  it  would  increase  the  security  of  the  land- 
lords. The  demand  of  the  Irish  people  was  that  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  should  be  its  owners,  and  that  pending  this  solution  they 
should  have  fixity  of  tenure,  and  fair  rents,  with  the  right  of  free 
sale.  He  thought  but  little  of  the  landlords'  claim  for  compen- 
sation, inasmuch  as  their  position  was  made  better,  not  worse,  by 
the  Bill.  He  then  passed  in  review  its  leading  features,  suggested 
various  alterations  in  the  existing  laws  of  settlement  and  entail, 
the  prohibition  of  ejectments  without  permission  of  the  Land 
Court,  and  a  power  to  deal  with  existing  arrears.  Mr.  Charles 
Bussell,  however,  offered  no  definition  of  the  terms  "  fair  rent " 
which  recurred  in  every  speech  made  on  the  Bill.  Its  definition 
in  the  original  Bill  seemed  liable  to  as  much  misapprehension  by 
its  supporters  as  by  its  opponents,  and  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
no  clue  was  obtainable,  Mr.  Forster,  contenting  himself  with 
assuring  the  House  that  the  clause  did  not  mean  what  it  seemed 
to  imply,  whilst  the  Attomey-Greneral  for  Ireland  described  it  as 
the  competition  rent  mmus  the  tenant's  interest.  Mr.  Brand, 
representing  the  young  Whig  party,  felt  that  though  a  reform  of 
the  Land  Laws  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  method  proposed  by 
the  Government,  would  seriously  injure  the  landlords  without 
greatly  improving  the  position  of  the  tenant.  The  advantages  to 
be  secured  to  the  latter  would  be  that  he  would  have  the  tenant- 
right,  whatever  that  was ;  that  he  might  claim  compensation  for 
disturbance ;  and  lastly,  that  he  would  be  protected  against  the 
raising  of  his  rent.  To  all  these  he  had  the  strougest  objections. 
The  more  generous  had  been  the  landlord,  the  greater  would  be 
the  compensation  he  would  have  to  "  pay  to  the  outgoing  tenant," 
whilst  a  general  rise  in  rents  would  follow.  He  wished  the  State 
to  become  the  purchasers  of  all  lands  offered  for  sale  by  owners 
who  were  willing  to  sell  out  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  arbitrators, 
and  the  number  of  new  landlords  thus  called  into  existence  would 
form  a  check  to  the  growth  of  reactionary  views  on  land  tenure. 
The  Attorney-G-eneral  for  Ireland  (Mr.  H.  Law)  maintained  that 
firee  contract  could  not  exist  under  the  actual  laws,  for  tenants  in 
occupation  were  ready  to  pay  any  rent  rather  than  sacrifice  the 
capital  and  labour  they  had  sunk  in  their  holdings.  To  regulate 
this  point,  as  well  as  for  that  of  reducing  rents  which  had  been 
exorbitantly  raised,  a  Land  Court  was  absolutely  requisite. 

Of  the  prolonged  debate  which  ensued,  lasting  over  three 
weeks,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  notice  briefly  th^lc 
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principal  point*  raised  by  successive  speakers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
thought  that,  so  far  from  ministering  to  the  "  land  hunger  "  of  the 
poorer  tenants,  the  Bill  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  land ;  and  whilst  heartily  approving  the  proposal  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  small  proprietors,  he  disliked  the  idea  of 
the  State  becoming  the  direct  mortgagee  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
land.  He  would  prefer  to  see  a  Conmdssion  formed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  estates  by  means  of  debentures,  backed  by  a  guarantee 
fund,  to  which  a  grant  in  aid  might  be  made  by  Parliament.  By 
this  means,  the  temptations  to  which  a  weak  G-ovemment  might 
be  exposed,  when  in  need  of  the  support  of  a  few  votes,  might 
be  avoided.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  amply  justified  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  his  mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  Irish 
land  legislation.  He  showed  that  the  need  for  the  Bill  was  press- 
ing, and  absolutely  necessary,  because  of  the  partial  failure  of 
the  Land  Bill  of  1870.  Since  that  date  tliere  had  been  an  extreme 
raising  of  rents,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  misery  and  dis- 
content. But  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  went  a  step  further  than  any 
of  his  coUegues,  deducing  from  the  evidence  of  landowners  and 
land  agents  given  before  the  Bessborough  Commission,  that  a 
reform  of  the  existing  land  laws  was  necessary,  and  that  the  com- 
plaints and  fear  of  the  tenantry  were  fully  justified.  In  a  speech 
delivered  a  few  weeks  later  (May  25)  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  reviewed,  in  a  temperate  and  masterly  fashion,  the  diffi- 
culties against  which  the  Bill  had  to  struggle,  and  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  political  aim  which  its  framers  had  in  view.  ^  The  re- 
sistance to  the  Bill,"  he  said,  "  sprang  mostly  from  the  old  error, 
which  had  made  the  government  of  Ireland  so  difficult  and 
alienated  the  Irish  people  so  much — namely,  that  of  denying 
them  reforms  for  English  reasons,  and  endeavouring  to  force  Eng- 
lish doctrines  into  the  law  and  government  of  Ireland,  and  to 
suppress  Irish  customs  and  Irish  ideas."  It  was  only  by  stead&st 
reference  to  the  judgment  of  Ireland  that  Englishmen  could  feel 
confidence  in  the  measure,  so  far  removed  was  the  social  condition 
of  that  country  from  our  own.  The  three  F's  embodied  in  the 
Bill  might  seem  curious  to  us,  but  the  process  was  entirely 
&miliar  to  Irishmen.  **^It  existed  almost  unchecked  over  the 
greater  part  of  Ulster.  It  gave  content  and  a  sense  of  security, 
and,  when  the  landlord  acted  fairly  and  did  not  arbitrarily  raise 
the  rent,  led  to  good  cultivation.  The  three  F's  scheme  was  prac- 
tically accepted  by  all  the  Tory  representatives  of  Ulster,  and 
was  demanded  by  a  vast  majority  of  Irish  tenants.  At  the  general 
election  in  Ireland  the  whole  question  turned  upon  the  land,  and 
the  result  was  a  complete  and  absolute  defeat  of  the  landlord 
interest.  There  was  a  universal  demand  for  legislation  of  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  character." 

Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  a  well-known  Irish  Nationalist,  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power,  a  Home  Ruler,  both  declared  their  intention  of 
supporting  the  Bill,  the  former  describing  it  as  a  j?reat  act  of  justice, 
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which,  without  assailing  any  right  of  property,  would  confer  on 
the  Irish  tenant  free  sale,  from  which  would  naturally  flow  fair 
repts  and  permanency  of  tenure.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  in 
ao  elaborate  analysis  of  the  measure,  clearly  indicated  the  feeling 
of  the  old  Whigs.  He  declared  that  under  the  Bill  the  tenant's 
interest  could  only  be  carved  out  of  the  landlord's  rights.  The 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  rather  than  an  effort  to  deprive 
the  rights  of  present  and  future  tenants,  should,  he  thought,  have 
been  the  main  object  of  the  Government,  and  he  prophesied  that 
the  outcome  of  the  measure  would  be  interminable  litigation, 
instead  of  a  settlement  of  the  land  question.  Like  many  others, 
he  sought  for  an  explanation  of  '^  fair  rents,"  an  appeal  which  was 
supported  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  but  without  success.  Mr. 
Bright,  it  is  true,  when  he  rose  to  speak  touched  on  the  point, 
but  merely  to  assert  his  confident  belief  that  over  the  greater  part 
of  L:eland  rents  would  continue  much  as  they  were.  To  obtain 
security  for  the  tenant  was,  in  Mr.  Bright^s  mind,  the  principal 
object  of  the  Bill,  and  what  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  its 
authors.  As  to  the  proposed  compensation  to  landlords,  though 
their  interests  had  not  been  neglected,  his  answer  was  that  nine* 
tenths  of  the  improvements  of  Irish  soil,  the  farm-buildings,  and 
cottages,  were  the  produce  of  the  tenants'  labour  and  not  of  the 
landlord's  capital.  If  it  were  possible  to  convert  three-fourths  of 
the  occupiers  into  owners,  it  would  be  a  long  step  toward  rendering 
Ireland  happy  and  prosperous,  and  it  was  with  this  object  in  view 
that  the  Government  had  introduced  and  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Plunket,  from 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  expressed  warm  approbation  of  the 
purchase  clauses,  as  well  as  of  the  reclamation  and  emigration 
proposals,  though  he  was  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  their  leading  to 
important  results ;  and  he  declared  that  the  greatest  sufferer  under 
the  Bill  would  be  the  indulgent  landlord,  who  by  his  leniency  had  in- 
creased the  tenant-right  of  his  land.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  intervened 
somewhat  unexpectedly  on  the  last  night  but  one  of  the  debate, 
expressed  his  surprise  that  so  many  "  by-points  "  had  been  raised, 
whilst  the  really  serious  question  raised  by  the  Bill  had  been  passed 
over.  He  addressed  himself  principally  to  the  question  of  '*  fair 
rents,"  which  he  contended  were  not  to  be  measured  in  Ireland  by 
the  rents  obtainable  in  the  market.  The  tenant's  interest  to  be 
considered  included  the  annual  value  of  his  improvement,  and 
was  further  increased  by  the  keenness  of  competition  for  land  in 
an  artificially  restricted  market.  The  Act  of  1870  had  partially 
created  tenant-right  by  giving  the  tenants  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance, and  it  was  impossible  to  retrace  this  step ;  since  its  pass- 
ing, causes  bad  been  at  work  which  had  developed  a  system  of 
tenant-right  composed  totally  of  fresh  elements.  The  basis  of  the 
Government  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  maintained,  was  the  land  scarcity, 
and  its  main  principles  were  a  frank  acceptance  of  Irish  customs, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  special  tribunal  to  ratify  them,  a8[^ 
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recommended  by  both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  hie  two  Irish  Land  Com- 
missions. He  deeply  regretted  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  and 
their  exr^gerated  denunciation  of  the  Bill,  while  he  saw  the  first 
effect  of  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  would,  he  believed, 
have  taken  the  same  wise  course  as  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill  and  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  of  1870.  "Do  you  who  sit  opposite  think,"  he  asked, 
amid  loud  cheers — "  is  there  any  one  of  you  who  thinks — that  this 
question  will  ever  be  settled  by  a  measure  smaller  than  the  Bill 
before  the  House?  If  by  the  power  of  combination  with  a 
limited,  but  not  imimportant,  niunber  of  members  below  the 
gangway  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  you  overthrow  this 
Bill,  and  the  Government  which  attaches  its  fortime  to  it,  and  if 
you  take  their  places^  you  will  pass,  not  a  smaller,  but  a  larger 
measure.  The  matter,  however,  is  one  of  a  serious  character. 
We  are  playing  with  edged  tools.  There  is  not  a  step  which  we 
have  taken  in  reference  to  this  measure  which  has  not  been  taken 
under  an  overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility.  We  do  not  mean 
to  trifle  with  that  which  we  have  taken  in  hand.  You  must  judge 
of  your  own  duty ;  we  must  judge  of  ours.  We  shall  use  every 
effort  legitimately  belonging  to  us,  first  to  pass  this  Bill,  secondly 
to  pass  it  speedily,  and  thirdly  to  pass  it  in  an  effectual  form. 
There  is,  however,  another  Assembly  which  we  must  confront, 
where  we  are  in  a  minority,  but  which  will  claim,  and  is  consti- 
tutionally entitled  to  give,  its  independent  vote  on  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill.  If  we  hold  by  them,  I  am  so  confident  of  their 
general  character,  I  am  so  deeply  persuaded  of  their  general 
moderation,  as  well  as  efficiency,  that  I  feel  we  can  with  a  good 
conscience  and  with  a  sanguine  hope  address  ourselves  to  whatev^ 
duties  may  belong  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  BiU.  Bat 
if  they  see  we  are  prepared  to  alter  its  character,  in  what  is  called 
the  popular  sense,  and  having  brought  it  in  as  one  measure  to  send 
it  up  to  them  as  another,  most  justly  might  those  who  will  have 
elsewhere  to  pronounce  upon  it  say,  *  We  are  dealing  with  men 
who  do  not  know  their  own  minds,  and  we  refuse  to  defer  to  their 
authority.'  I  am,  therefore,  well  convinced  that,  though  its  pro- 
visions may  be  open  to  criticism  in  some  particulars,  the  ultimate 
voice  of  Parliament  vrill  be  between  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  Bill  in  its  essence  as  it  stands.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  generally  been  received  in  Ireland.  The  land- 
lords of  that  country  showed  in  1870  that  they  were  not  deficient 
in  penetration.  They  were,  I  believe,  at  that  time,  as  much  as 
they  are  now,  under  the  impression  that  their  true  interest  is  to 
have  this  question  settled  and  to  have  it  settled  at  once.  Our 
proposals  have  been  received  by  many  persons  in  Ireland  as  by 
men  who  felt  the  force  of  the  evils  which  were  pressing  upon 
them,  and  who  desired  to  hail  the  advent  of  whatever  might  give 
a  fair  promise  of  peace.  Let  that  generous  reception  in  Ireland 
be  met  by  a  corresponding  feeling  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  within  the  walls  of  this  great  assembly.     TheiKthe  year  1881 
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will  not  have  passed  away  without  adding  to  the  Statute-book 
another  great  emancipating  and  redeeming  measure,  necessary 
alike  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  fame  of  Parliament,  and 
the  st^ngth  and  solidity  of  tiie  United  Kingdom.'' 

Mr.  Pamell,  on  the  last  night  of  the  debate,  at  last  disclosed 
the  attitude  which  he  and  his  immediate  friends  proposed  to 
adopt.  He  characterised  the  measure  as  a  miserable  dole  and  a 
half-remedy.  He  objected  to  the  complicated  conditions,  and  the 
costly  litigation  to  which  the  tenant  would  have  to  submit,  whilst 
no  step  was  taken  to  relieve  him  of  the  arrears  of  rent  under 
which  he  was  already  crushed.  The  emigration  proposed  was  but 
an  evasion  of  responsibility ;  and  before  it  was  tried,  he  wished 
the  migration  of  labour  to  be  tried,  and  to  see  restored  to  the 
tenants  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  sales 
in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  Before  the  Bill  could  be  in 
any  d^pree  acceptable  to  his  party,  it  needed  great  alterations,  and 
at  that  stage  he  declined  to  compromise  himself  by  supporting  a 
measure  which  promised  to  leave  the  land  question  altogether  un- 
settled. 

In  the  division  which  then  almost  immediately  took  place,  on 
May  18,  of  the  Irish  members  only  eight  voted  in  favour  of  Lord 
Elcho's  amendment ;  thirty-five,  following  the  example  or  advice 
of  Mr.  Pamell,  took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  whilst  the  remainder, 
composed  of  twenty-four  Home  Rulers,  thirteen  Conservatives, 
and  twelve  Liberals,  voted  for  the  second  reading.  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton  was  the  only  English  Conservative  who  voted  with  the 
Government,  though  many  of  the  party  withdrew  before  the 
division  was  taken,  and  352  voted  for  the  second  reading,  to  176 
agiainst  it. 

Although  the  Land  Bill  had  then  passed  the  second  reading  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one,  and  the  strength  of  the  Conservative 
opposition  to  itsjprinciples  been  thus  tested,  its  ultimate  fate  was 
by  no  means  decided.  The  order-book  swarmed  with  notices  of 
amendments  to  almost  every  line  of  each  clause,  and  in  some 
cases  there  were  as  many  amendments  to  a  line  as  words.  On  the 
first  night  of  the  Committee  seventy  pages  were  filled  with  them, 
and  their  entire  number  was  soon  afterwards  declared  to  amount 
to  834,  of  which  374  were  put  down  by  Liberals,  260  by  the 
Home  Rulers,  and  200  by  the  Conservatives.  But  even  before  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  amendments  could  be  reached,  there  had 
been  an  array  of  motions  or  "  instructions  "  to  the  Committee, 
which  opened  up  an  almost  endless  vista  of  delay.  One  instruc- 
tion had  for  its  object  the  imposition  of  a  fine  on  absentee  land- 
lords, another  the  expropriation  of  city  and  other  companies,  a 
third  the  advance  of  money  to  poor  law  guardians.  The  Com- 
mittee stage  was  reached  on  May  26,  and  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
was  shown  both  in  the  House  and  outside  as  to  the  action  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Government  on  the  state  of  the  order-book.  All 
suspense  was  speedily  put  an  end  to  by  the  decided  line  taken  by  [e 
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the  Speaker,  who  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  proposal  which 
could  be  discussed  in  Committee  could  be  debated  before  that 
stage  was  reached.  By  this  rule  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
structions were  at  once  swept  aside,  and  only  one  motion,  that  of 
Sir  William  Barttelot,  was  idtimately  brought  forward.  Its  object 
was  to  give  the  Land  Court,  to  be  established  by  the  Bill,  the 
power  of  compensating  such  landlords  as  could  show  loss  of 
property  by  the  working  of  the  Bill.  After  some  hours*  talk, 
during  which  many  members  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
timity  of  delivering  speeches  which  were  more  applicable  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  debate  collapsed  and  the  Speaker 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  Chair.  From  this  time  forwsurd  the 
Government  gave  up  the  whole  of  the  time  at  its  disposal  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee.  Morning  sittings,  wholly  devoted  to  the 
Land  Bill,  were  commenced  on  May  27,  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Wednesday,  every  day  was  occupied  in  its  discussion.  On  the 
first  day  some  time  was  occupied  at  the  outset  with  a  proposal  by 
Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  to  postpone  the  first  thirty  clauses  until 
Part  VL,  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  Land  Court  and  Com- 
mission, had  been  disposed  of.  When  once  it  had  been  settled 
what  the  Court  should  be,  many  amendments,  he  said,  now  on  the 
paper  would  be  withdrawn,  and  many  proposals  in  the  Bill  would 
be  accepted,  so  that  time  would  be  saved.  But  to  legislate  in  the 
dark,  as  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  following  the  present 
arrangement  of  clauses,  would  lead  to  delay.  Mr.  Gladstone 
decidedly  opposed  this  suggestion,  pointing  out  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  constitute  the  Court  satisfactorily  until  it  had  been 
settled  what  functions  should  be  thrown  upon  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  the  importance  of  the  point,  and  assured  the 
Committee  that  everything  would  be  done  to  confer  adequate 
powers  on  the  Court,  and  to  make  it  independent.  The  members 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  he  added,  would  be  made  irremovable,  and 
parties  would  be  enabled  to  pass  over  the  Civil  Bill  Court.  Sir  S. 
Northcote  held  that,  as  the  Court  would  have  thrown  on  it  the 
reconstruction  of  society  in  Ireland,  the  Committee  ought  to  know 
at  once  how  it  was  to  be  framed.  The  Irish  members  were 
divided  in  their  views,  but  ultimately  the  motion  was  rejected  by 
246  to  163.  Mr.  Chaplin's  proposal  to  postpone  the  first  eighteen 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  to  commence  by  a  discussion  of  the  pur- 
chase and  emigration  clauses,  though  supported  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party,  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  Committee  (May  30)  the  Whigs  made 
a  further  reconnaissance  in  force  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Brandy 
who  wished  to  limit  the  right  of  free  sale  to  the  existing  tenants, 
on  the  ground  that  without  this  limitation  the  Bill  would  confer 
perpetuity  of  tenure,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  impose  firee 
sale  on  landlords,  who  might  at  some  subsequent  time  wish  to  let 
the  lands  they  then  held,  or  who  might  already  have  bought  up 
the  tenant-right.    This  view  was  supporteij.  |r|^|hgPonservative8 
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under  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Gibson,  and  by/the  Whigs  who 
followed  Lord  Edward  Fitzmaurice.  Mr.  Gl^itone  and  the 
Irish  law  officers  declared  that  the  proviso,  if  acefepted,  would 
deprive  future  tenants  of  all  protection,  and  would  ^ead  to  a 
renewal  of  agitation,  whilst  Mr.  Shaw  earnestly  warned  the  House 
of  the  danger  of  still  further  limiting  the  Bill,  whicli'  'wbs  the 
TniniTnum  of  what  would  satisfy  the  Irish  people.  In  thence  of 
this  detennined  opposition  the  amendment  was  withdrawn.  3ir 
R.  Cross's  amendment,  suggesting  words  which  should  define  Hioiie* 
clearly  the  tenant-right  which  the  tenant  was  to  be  empowered  to', 
sell,  produced  a  more  prolonged  debate.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought 
that  the  purchaser  might  be  trusted  to  protect  himself,  and  that 
no  good  would  be  done  by  attempting  to  exhaustively  define 
tenant-right.  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote  declared  that  the  vagueness 
of  the  Gt)vemment  proposal  on  this  point  would  lead  to  increased 
confusion  and  endless  litigation,  and  that  the  last  state  of  Ireland 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Lord  Elcho,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice, 
and  Mr.  Chaplin  joined  in  regretting  that  the  Gt)vemment  had  not 
shown  more  candour  and  courage  in  explaining  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  boon  it  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Irish  tenantry. 
No  division  was,  however,  taken  on  the  point,  and  upon  Captain 
Aylmer's  point  blank  proposal  to  do  away  with  free  sale,  as  well 
as  upon  Sir  William  Barttelot's  to  limit  it  to  certain  classes  of 
tenants,  the  Government  was  supported  in  its  views  by  large 
majorities.  On  June  3  the  House  adjoiumed  for  the  Whitsuntide 
hoUdays,  having  agreed  to  exactly  six  lines  of  the  Land  Bill. 

The  recess,  however,  short  as  it  was,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  in 
silence.  On  Whit  Sunday  Mr.  Pamell  addressed  in  Hyde  Park  a 
meeting,  which,  though  considerable,  was  marred  by  the  unpropi- 
tioufl  weather.  He  repeats  the  prophecies  he  had  uttered  two 
days  previously  in  the  House  of  Commons,  warning  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  coercion  were  applied  recklessly,  and  unduly  high 
rents  exacted,  the  time  would  come  when  the  Land  League  woiHd 
change  its  watchword  of  "  Fair  Bent "  for  that  of  "  No  Eent."  Two 
days  later  (June  7)  Sir  Richard  Cross  at  St.  Helen's  reviewed  the 
Government  policy ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  defended 
it ;  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  at  Burton-on-Trent,  made  it  the  object 
of  a  bitter  invective.  According  to  Sir  Richard  Cross  the  passage 
of  the  Coercion  Bill  through  Parliament  revealed  the  divisions  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  Conservatives  on 
critical  occasions  that  the  Constitution  was  saved  from  the  danger 
with  which  it  was  threatened.  He  referred  to  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  many  of  the  divisions  on  the 
Coercion  Bill,  and  took  credit  to  his  own  party  in  carrying  it  through 
the  House  in  an  eflFective  state.  With  regard  to  the  Land  Bill, 
he  approved  of  the  proposal  to  allow  the  tenants  to  purchase  the 
soil  they  cultivated,  though  he  wholly  disapproved  of  the  way  in 
which  the  purchase  was  to  be  effected.  The  purchaser  would  have 
to  borrow  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money  from  the  State,  and  le 
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the  remaining,  foiirth  from  the  village  usurer.  He  would  rather 
have  seen  the.^^t^lisbment  of  a  Land  Bank,  to  which  all  applica- 
tions for  loan^  6hould  be  made ;  and  he  declared  that  the  Chovem- 
ment  propositions,  instead  of  improving  the  relation  between  land- 
lord an^ tenant,  would  give  the  people  an  interest  in  the  soil  by  direct 
and  abgohile  confiscation.  Something  was  to  be  given  to  the  tenant 
which  hie  did  not  previously  possess,  and  this  "  something  "  could 
oni;  come  out  of  the  landlord's  pocket.  He  declared  that  the  Bill 
/wpufd  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  permanent  tenants,  but  for  the 
/Ijehefit  of  the  existing  tenants,  to  whom  it  was  to  be  given  on  account 
of  the  clamour  they  had  raised  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  travelled  over  a  still  wider  field,  and 
was  a  general  defence  of  the  Government  policy  since  its  accession 
to  office.  Whilst  admitting  the  necessary  existence  of  shades  of 
Liberal  opinion,  he  warmly  denied  the  least  disunion  in  the 
Government.  The  first  part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  the 
foreign  and  colonial  policy  of  the  Ministry,  to  which  allusion  will 
be  found  elsewhere ;  but  then  turning  to  Ireland,  he  claimed  credit 
for  having  delayed  as  much  as  possible  the  demand  for  coercive 
measures.  Ireland  had  had  to  submit  to  fifty  of  such  Acts  since 
1830,  and  the  result  was  that  she  was  naturally  discontented.  As 
soon  as  there  seemed  to  be  real  danger  to  the  law,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  hesitated  to  apply  for  power  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  The  Act  of  1870  had  been  a  &ilure  in  most 
districts,  whilst  in  a  few  it  had  been  the  signal  for  a  sudden  and 
notable  increase  in  the  rent.  From  the  discontent  thus  bred,  the 
Land  League  started  into  life  in  the  last  year  of  the  Conservative 
Government.  To  allay  this  feeling,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  ac- 
knowledged to  b^  natural  if  not  justifiable,  the  Government  had 
brought  in  a  Land  Bill  as  their  message  of  peace  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  they  found  that  by  the  majority  of  the  Irish  press,  by 
the  whole  of  Ulster,  and  by  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  whose 
attitude  Mr.  Chamberlain  eidogised,  it  had  been  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  Government  was  pledged 
to  do  everything  which  lay  in  its  power  to  carry  it  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  a  few  weeks  must  settle  the  fate  of  the 
measure  and  the  &te  of  the  Government.  In  the  interval,  he  ap- 
pealed to  Irish  landlords  and  to  Irish  people  to  proclaim  a  truce,  in 
order  that  the  task  of  conciliation  might  not  be  rendered  more 
difficult.  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  passed  on  to  consider  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Home  Rulers,  whose  avowed  object  was  not 
the  removal  of  grievances  in  Ireland,  but  the  separation  of  Ireland 
firom  England.  He  exposed  their  dilatory  tactics,  wasting  time 
in  frivolous  discussions  or  sterile  agitation,  but  afraid  openly  to 
oppose  the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories  strove  by  amend- 
ments and  discussions  to  force  before  the  Government  the  duty  of 
compensating  the  landlords  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 
To  this  the  Government  would  not  consent,  holding  that  the  BUI 
only  proposed  to  make  compulsory  what  all  good  landlords  now  did 
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voluntarily.  The  Government  was  endeavouring  to  steer  between 
two  extremes.  Whilst  they  were  told  that  the  Bill  was  the  minv- 
mum  which  the  Irish  people  could  accept,  he  believed  it  was  the 
mcuxnmum  which  any  English  Parliament  would  grant.  I'hus  the 
Government  had  to  hold  its  way  under  somewhat  discouraging 
conditions ;  for  whilst  they  could  not  expect,  and  did  not  ask  for 
the  assistance  of  their  opponents,  they  met  with  no  great  considera- 
tion from  those  whom  they  were  attempting  to  serve. 

Lord  Carnarvon  principally  dealt  with  the  South  African  policy 
of  the  Gt>vemment,  but  with  reference  to  Ireland  he  said  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  a  graver  and  more  unhappy  state  of 
things  than  that  which  existed  there.  There  was  complete 
anarchy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  complete  helplessness  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Troops  were  marching,  the  police  were 
lighting,  and  there  was  civil  war.  The  Government  found  Ireland 
comparatively  quiet.  By  that  strange  Nemesis  which  haunts  all 
Liberal  Gt)vemments,  after  having  refused  to  renew  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  or  to  take  security  under  the  existing  law,  they 
were  compelled  to  £Edl  back  upon  a  Coercion  Act,  which  they  had 
so  often  denounced,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  proposed  by  a  Con- 
servative Government,  they  would  have  met  with  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation. Thanks  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Conservative  members,  the 
Coercion  Act  was  passed,  and  then  the  Government  alternated 
between  coercion,  conciliation,  and  misgovemment.  Coercion 
became  a  by-word  and  a  mockery.  The  Government  had  allowed 
to  grow  up  a  powerful  secret  and  unscrupulous  organisation,  which 
had  usurped  its  functions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  "  If  we  do  not  preserve  peace  in  Ireland  we  shall  not  be  a 
Government."  But  now  sober,  temperate,  and  God-fearing  men 
looked  on  in  perfect  bewilderment  and  amazement,  and  asked  how 
long  these  political  Catilines  were  to  try  our  patience. 

On  the  following  day  (June  8),  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  at 
Cheltenham,  and  Sb*.  E.  Stanhope,  at  Retford,  followed  up  the 
attack  on  the  Liberal  policy.  The  former  twitted  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  unredeemed  pledges — on  their  increased  estimates, 
and  their  n^lect  of  domestic  legislation.  Ireland  was  nearer  to 
civil  war  than  at  any  time  since  the  Fenian  insurrection,  and  some 
symptoms,  such  as  the  attitude  of  the  Soman  Catholic  clergy  and 
hierarchy,  were  more  dangerous  than  at  that  time.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  accused  the  Conservative  Government  of  neglecting  reme- 
dial legislation,  but  up  to  the  general  election  of  1880  no  leading 
Liberal  had  suggested  that  any  new  Land  Bill  was  necessary  for 
Ireland.  Mr.  Paroell  had  declared  that  what  was  wanted  was  not 
a  change  of  landlords,  but  the  abolition  of  landlords.  The  Bill 
now  brought  forward  could  only  end  in  failure.  It  contained  the 
germs  of  principles  directly  opposed  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  to 
those  put  forward  by  leading  Liberals  during  the  last  generation. 
A  measure  ignoring  such  principles  could  not  give  permanent 
satisfaction  or  real  prosperity  to  Ireland.    What  l^Jl.^J^by'' 
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with  was  a  spirit  of  re volutioD.  The  Government  had  sown  the  wind 
and  were  reaping  the  whirl¥mid.  It  was  not  for  the  Conservatiyes 
to  recommend  in  what  way  the  crisis  should  be  met.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  think  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  Conservatives 
would  have  to  deal  with  this  state  of  affairs.  Talk  of  legacies  and 
inheritances !  They  had  left  nothing  so  bad  as  the  Government 
had  prepared  for  themselves,  and  he  should  like  to  seethe  Govern- 
ment find  their  own  way  out  of  it.  But  they  would  then  be  found 
out  by  the  country  which  had  trusted  them.  The  turn  of  the  tide 
was  coming ;  the  signs  of  a  change  could  be  seen  in  the  great 
borough  constituencies.  The  country  was  getting  weary  of  talk, 
of  delays,  of  the  uselessness  of  the  worst  House  of  Commons  ever 
returned  to  Westminster. 

Mr.  Stanhope  maintained  that  the  I^and  Bill  was  the  most 
confused  measure  ever  presented  to  Parliament,  that  it  would  lead 
to  endless  litigation,  and  was  so  misleading  that  its  progress  would 
have  to  be  carefully  scrutinised.  If,  however,  the  Government 
would  define  what  a  tenant  had  to  sell,  and  would  take  care  that 
he  was  not  given  the  power  to  sell  what  belonged  to  the  landlord 
¥dthout  compensation,  the  Bill  might  be  passed  in  a  week. 

On  June  1 3,  the  debates  on  the  Bill  were  resumed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Macnaghten  proposing  that  the  Land  Court,  in 
fixing  the  price  at  which  the  landlord  might  buy  up  the  tenant- 
right,  should  set  limits  to  the  value,  as  in  the  case  of  rent.  It  was 
forcibly  argued  that,  unless  some  limitation  were  placed  on  the 
tenant-right,  the  land  might  be  virtually  rack-rented  for  the  benefit 
of  the  outgoing  tenant ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  by 
the  reduced  majority  of  63  showed  the  force  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  the  Conservatives  in  support  of  their  theory.  A  severe 
contest  took  place  over  Mr.  Chaplin's  proposal  that  on  all  holdings 
not  subject  to  the  Ulster  custom  the  value  ascertained  by  the 
Court  should  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  tenant's  improvements, 
added  to  what  he  had  paid  for  the  tenant-right.  Mr.  Gladstone 
opposed  this  as  entirely  adverse  to  the  principle  of  valuation  already 
laid  down  in  the  clause,  and  as  depriving  the  tenant  of  the  value 
of  his  right  of  occupation.  Sir  S.  Northcote  and  Sir  S.  Cross 
warmly  supported  the  amendment,  who  both  remarked  that  the 
Bill  could  make  no  satisfactory  progress  until  the  Government  gave 
some  definition  of  what  the  tenant  would  have  to  sell ;  and  the  latter 
insisted  that  beyond  the  value  of  his  improvements  the  tenant 
would  have  nothing  to  sell  which  did  not  belong  to  the  landlord. 
A  good  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion  ensued,  the  Government 
eventually  carrying  their  point  by  a  majority  of  99. 

Two  more  sittings  brought  the  Comniittee  to  the  end  of  the 
amendments  on  the  first  clause,  by  which  the  first  of  the  three  Ps, 
the  principle  of  free  sale,  was  accepted  by  204  to  47,  the  minority 
being  composed  of  some  of  the  extreme  Home  Sulers  and  a  few 
of  the  High  Tories.  This  point,  however,  was  not  reached  without 
difficulty,  for  the  last  amendment  on  the  clause,  proposed  by  Mr. 
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Heneage,  the  Liberal  member  for  Great  Grimsby,  seemed  at  the 
time  likely  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  He  moved  the 
insertion  of  a  proviso  which  would  except  all  estates  managed  on 
the  ^  English  "  system — those  estates  on  which  the  improvements 
had  been  made  and  maintained  by  the  landlord.  The  Whigs 
from  all  parts  of  the  House  supported  this  proposal,  as  did  also 
the  English  Conservatives,  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Law,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  by  an 
increased  rental  the  landlord  was  getting  the  full  benefit  of  his 
own  improvements,  it  was  only  defeated,  after  a  close  discussion,  by 
225  against  200.  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  followers  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority, as  did  those  of  the  Ulster  Conservative  members,  whilst  Mr. 
W.  Cartwright,  Lord  Fitzmaurice^  the  two  Fitzwilliams,  Mr.  Albert 
Grey,  Lord  Stafford,  and  many  other  habitual  supporters  of  the 
Ministry,  voted  in  the  minority.  By  its  rejection,  and  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  the  clause,  a  partnership  was  constituted  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  affecting  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  landlords  alike. 
Before  the  House  resumed  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced  his  intention  of  introducing  certain  modifications  into 
the  Bill.  The  clearly  defined  reasons  which  would  justify  a 
landlord  in  refusing  a  purchaser  of  the  right  of  an  outgoing 
tenant  were  swept  away  in  deference  to  the  strong  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Charles  Sussell ;  and  in  order  to  counterbalance 
this  concession  to  the  tenants,  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  to  do  away 
with  the  fixed  standard  by  which  the  tenant's  interest  in  a  holding 
was  to  be  determined,  the  landlord  being  left  unfettered,  and  to 
abandon  the  penalty  proposed  to  be  levi^  on  rack-renting  land- 
lords. The  Court  moreover  was  to  be  open  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  though,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  original  drafb,^  the  tenant 
alone  had  the  power  to  bring  either  himself  or  his  landlord  into 
Court  to  fix  the  rent  of  his  holding.  These  concessions  were  not 
received  without  much  bitter  protest  from  the  Irish  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament;  but  they  served  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  ultimate  progress  of  the  Bill.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
sittings,  although  repeated  divisions  were  taken  on  the  innumer- 
able points  raised,  no  serious  difficulty  had  to  be  faced  and  over- 
come ;  and  it  became  evident  that  if  only  time  could  be  found 
and  all  other  l^slation  abandoned,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  the 
necessity  of  mutilating  or  dividing  the  Land  Bill  as  was  seriously 
urged  in  certain  quarters.  On  June  27,  only  four  clauses  having 
been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  his  intention  of 
asking  the  House  to  give  up  all  its  time  to  the  continuous  dis- 
cussion of  the  one  important  measure,  and  to  this  proposal  no 
serious  objection  was  raised.  On  the  question  of  '^  fair  rent,"  which 
was  dealt  with  by  Clause  7,  the  Government,  on  the  motion  of 
Blr.  C.  Russell,  consented  to  the  introduction  of  words  which  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Land  Court  the  interests  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  respectively.     On  this  point  the  Government  had  given 
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way  to  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Irish  members,  and  the  dead- 
lock which  their  attitude  threatened  to  produce  was  thus  avoided, 
though  not  ¥dthout  more  than  one  sharp  skirmish  with  the 
offended  Conservatives.  After  a  week's  (Uscussion  the  clause, 
providing  definitely  both  fixity  of  tenure  and  fidr  rents,  was 
carried  by  289  against  157  votes,  in  spite  of  the  compact  resist- 
ance of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Gladstone  having  urged,  in  support 
of  the  clauses,  that,  whilst  giving  stability  or  durability  did  not 
bestow  perpetuity  of  tenure,  Mr.  A.  Balfour  retorted  that  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  as  explained  were  precisely  those  which 
underlay  the  Socialism  of  Germany  and  France.  A  night  later 
Mr.  Forster  announced  that  the  Government  would  advance  to  the 
landlord  50  per  cent,  of  the  arrears  due  for  the  bad  years  1878 
and  1879,  In  cases  where  the  tenants  and  landlords  had  settled  for 
the  rents  of  1880.  The  conditions  attached  to  this  advance  were 
that  the  landlord  should  himself  covenant  to  repay  it  in  fifte^i 
years  by  half-yearly  instalipents ;  that  the  tenant  should  allow 
this  payment  to  be  added  to  his  rent  for  fifteen  years ;  and  that  the 
landlord  should  give  the  tenant  a  release  in  full  for  all  arrears. 
The  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  Funds  was  to  be  the  source 
whence  these  advances  were  drawn,  and  they  were  to  be  confined 
to  tenancies  of  less  than  30^.  in  value.  After  an  opposition  led  by 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  the  clause  was  added  to  the  Bill  by  251  to 
147.  The  **  Bright  "  clauses  of  the  Bill,  under  which  the  State 
was  to  advance  money  to  the  tenants  for  the  purchase  of  their 
holdings,  were  despatched  with  greater  rapidity.  The  Irish 
members  of  all  sections  were  united  in  their  attack  on  the  public 
purse,  but  after  first  asking  for  the  advance  of  the  whole  amount, 
and  then  of  four-fifths,  they  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  three-fourths ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  purchasing  a  perpetual 
fixed  rent  the  State  would  advance  only  one-half.  The  reclamation 
and  emigration  clauses  led  to  considerable,  discussion.  To  carry 
out  the  former,  Mr.  Gladstone  consented  to  make  advances  to 
public  companies  as  well  as  to  private  individuals,  though  he 
would  not  adopt  entirely  Mr.  Parnell's  proposal  that  money  should 
be  lent  to  Poor  Law  Boards  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  the 
purchase  of  reclaimable  land,  to  be  relet.  On  the  emigration 
scheme,  the  Grovemment  made  it  manifest  that  they  were  prepared 
to  follow  rather  than  to  lead  opinion  in  the  House.  The  Pamellites 
at  once  assailed  the  proposal  on  the  double  ground  that  it  would 
depopulate  considerable  districts,  and  at  the  same  time  assist 
the  landlords  in  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  their  tenants,  whilst 
the  arbitrary  selection  of  any  particular  countries  as  fields  for 
emigrants  was  an  unjust  interference  vdth  private  rights.  In  the 
absence  of  any  sign  from  the  Conservative  leaders,  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  Mr.  Eitchie  warmly  supported  a  plan  which  they  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  the  truest  and  most  necessary  remedies  for  the 
congested  state  of  some  districts  of  Ireland  ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
and  similar  arguments  from  the  Liberal  benches,  the  Pamellites 
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remained  unmoved,  and  declared  their  intention  to  resist  the 
clause  to  the  uttermost.  In  face  of  this  opposition  Mr.  Forster 
announced  his  willingness  to  modify  the  clause,  but  his  proposals 
seemed  to  have  but  small  effect  in  removing  the  obstacles  which 
the  irreconcilables  threw  in  his  way.  On  July  14,  the  struggle 
was  renewed  with  almost  unwonted  violence,  and  the  G-ovemment 
was  attacked  for  desiring  to  exclude  the  United  States  from  the 
privileges  which  were  to  be  accorded  to  British  dependencies  in  the 
matter  of  emigration.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  that  the  clause 
should  be  made  completely  general,  and  that  the  Land  Conmiis- 
sioners  should  have  power  to  deal  with  any  public  companies  to 
carry  out  the  scheme.  The  proposal  to  'limit  the  grant  of  money 
to  25,0002.  was  moved  by  Mr.  Healy,  who  took  this  opportunity 
of  using  some  very  strong  expressions  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Bright  at  once  denounced  these  attacks,  and 
accused  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pamell  of  obstructing  a  Bill  against 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  vote.  Later  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  passion,  expressed  the  pain 
with  which  he  had  witnessed  the  degradation  inflicted  on  the 
House  by  a  small  section  of  the  Irish  members,  who,  having 
miserably  failed  in  their  attempts  to  denounce  the  Bill  in  Ireland, 
now  sought  to  retrieve  their  damaged  reputations  by  obstructive 
opposition.  Amid  prolonged  cheering  from  both  sides,  he  declared 
that  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  House  must  decide  whether 
it  would  permit  the  minority,  by  a  perversion  of  its  rules,  to  take 
all  power  of  legislation  into  their  own  hands,  or  whether  it  would 
insist  on  carrying  the  Bill  through  to  a  successful  termination. 

After  some  farther  recrimination,  Mr.  Forster  having  explained  . 
that  the  sum  expended  by  the  Commission  oil  emigration  should 
not  exceed  200,000L,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  this  sum  in 
any  single  year,  the  clause  was  agreed  to  by  126  to  23,  Mr.  Par- 
nell  cliuming  for  the  Irish  members  a  majority  of  three  against 
the  Government  proposal.  The  points  next  under  discussion  were 
allowed  to  pass  with  comparatively  little  debate,  so  that  early  in 
the  morning  of  July  20,  the  fiftieth  and  last  clause  of  the  Bill  was 
voted — not,  however,  before  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  had 
proposed  his  amendment,  making  leaseholders  present  tenants  at 
the  end  of  their  leases.  This  was  loudly  denounced  by  the  Con- 
servatives as  a  change  of  front,  but  after  a  vigorous  speech  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  clause  was  carried  by  more  than  a  himdred 
majority.  Whilst  another  amendment,  which  brought  under  the 
review  of  the  Court  all  leases  unfiskirly  obtained  since  1870,  was 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  92.  At  the  next  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Gladstone  explained  the  provisional  arrangements  for 
the  financial  demands  which  might  arise  under  the  Land  Bill. 
The  advances  permissible  under  the  Public  Loans  Act  would  be' 
increased  from  1,100,0002.  to  two  millions;  whilst  to  meet  the 
possible  ten  millions  worth  of  purchases  which  might  be  made 
within  the  first  six  years  of  the  Act,  an  Irish  fund  would  have  tq[e 
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be  made,  of  which  the  Irish  Church  surplus  would  form  the 
nucleus.  The  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan,  Mr.  Dillon^  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Vernon  (the 
Attorney-General  fbr  Ireland  and  Mr.  Shaw  having  previously  de- 
clined), gave  rise  to  much  surprise  but  to  more  satisfaction,  al- 
though the  extreme  Irish  party  thought  it  their  duty  to  propose 
first  "Chinese"  Gordon  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood;  and  subsequently 
Sir  George  Campbell,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Sullivan, 
president  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork.  Some  new  clauses  were 
then  added,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Forster,  having  for  their  object 
the  amelioration  of  the  position  of  the  Irish  labourers.  The  clause 
under  which  it  was  proposed  to  advance  to  tenants  paying  less 
than  SOL  per  annum,  one-half  of  their  arrears,  gave  rise  to  a  very 
warm  controversy.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  declared  that  on  a 
gross  rental  of  fifteen  millions  the  arrears  for  1879  and  1880  were 
between  eight  and  ten  millions,  and  that  in  99  cases  out  of  every 
100  the  proposal  would  place  a  premium  on  repudiation.  Mr. 
Forster  admitted  that  it  was  not  demanded  by  strict  justice,  but 
was  intended  as  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland.  He  placed  the 
land  rental  at  a  far  lower  figure  (10,200,0002.),  and  declared  that 
the  burden  thrown  upon  the  Irish  Church  surplus  would  not  ex- 
ceed 700,000i.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ridiculed  the  idea  of  these 
repeated  messages  of  peace,  which  produced  no  results,  and  con- 
demned the  proposal  as  a  hand-to-mouth  expedient  destined  to 
sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present.  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the 
clause  was  carried  by  213  to  97,  and  then  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  allowing  tenants  evicted  since  May  1, 1880,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  clause  if  the  landlord  agreed  to  reinstate  him,  was 
accepted ;  as  well  as  a  slight  extension  of  the  time  during  which 
application  under  it  could  be  made.  The  new  clauses  proposed  by 
private  members  were  disposed  of  in  a  single  evening  (July  22),  the 
only  one  giving  rise  to  serious  discussion  being  that  moved  by  Sir 
W.  Barttelot.  Its  object  was  to  compel  the  Land  Commission  to 
buy,  on  the  application  of  the  landlord,  any  holding  which  had  come 
within  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The  Whigs  apparently  had  in 
the  first  instance  intended  to  support  this  view,  as  an  almost 
identical  clause  had  stood  in  the  name  of  Sir  J.  Ramsden.  The 
mover  and  his  friends  had,  according  to  Lord  R.  Churchill,  been 
frightened  by  the  ^^  Birmingham  Caucus,"  and  had  withdrawn  at 
the  last  moment.  The  Irish  members  were  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, and  in  the  end  the  clause  was  negatived  by  151  to  39 ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Chairman  put  the  question  that  the  Bill  as 
amended  should  be  reported  to  the  House.  When  the  Speaker  took 
the  chair,  loud  and  continued  cheering  was  raised  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  which  was  again  and  again  renewed,  following 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  he  walked  out  of  the  House. 

The  final  stage,  however,  was  not  yet  reached.  On  the  bring- 
ing up  of  .the  report.  Lord  Edward  Fitzmaurice  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  rent-fixing  clause  (sec.  7)  that  holdings  above 
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1002.  per  annum  should  be  excluded  from  its  operation.  He 
argued  that  large  tenants  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  as 
the  Bill  avowedly  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  there 
was  no  reason  to  abolish  freedom  of  contracts  where  paramount 
nece^it;  did  not  require  it.  In  further  support  of  his  view,  he 
appealed  to  Mr.  Butt's  proposals  in  the  previous  Parliament,  in 
which  the  larger  tenants  were  expressly  excluded.  The  clause  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Whigs,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Brand  and 
Mr.  Cartwright,  but  was  oppos^  by  Lord  Edward  Cavendish  who, 
whilst  feeling  no  sympathy  for  the  Bill,  did  not  wish  to  make  it 
less  acceptaUe  than  needful.  This  split  in  the  Whig  party  (for 
Lord  Edward  Cavendish,  although  a  brother  to  two  members  of 
the  Government,  had  spoken  and  voted  against  the  disturbance 
Bill  in  the  previous  session)  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  grateful 
to  the  Government,  and  the  amendment  was  defeated,  though  by 
the  narrow  majority  of  242  against  205.  Another  shifting  of  the 
political  kaleidoscope  occurred  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Pamell,  that 
the  landlord  should  not  be  allowed  to  force  the  sale  of  the  tenant's 
right,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Court.  The  G-ovemment, 
desirous  to  give  the  tenant  a  fair  start  with  the  new  Bill,  accepted 
the  amendment ;  but  on  the  protest  of  Mr.  Gibson,  that  the  land- 
lord should  not  possess  less  rights  than  other  creditors,  Mr.  Par- 
nell  modified  his  proposal  so  as  to  place  all  on  the  same  footing. 
These  tactics  somewhat  disconcerted  the  Conservative  leaders, 
who  found  themselves  on  a  division  supported  by  only  76,  wMLst 
Mr.  Pamell  was  followed  into  the  lobby  by  209,  including  the 
whole  Treasury  Bench. 

On  July  30,  the  third  reading  of  the  Land  Bill  was  at  length 
taken.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  placed  upon  the  paper  an 
amendment  declaring  that  the  Bill  was  the  result  of  revolutionary 
agitation,  encouraged  repudiation  of  contracts,  diminished  the  se- 
curity of  property,  and  endangered  the  union  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  previous  motion  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  with  reference  to  the  reappointment  of  the  Land  Com- 
missioners, having  been  negatived  without  a  division,  Lord  R. 
Churchill's  amendment  could  not  be  put.  He  did  not,  however, 
allow  the  Bill  to  pass  through  its  final  stage  without  delivering  an 
incisive  speech  against  its  author,  its  scope,  and  tendency.  He 
declared  that,  but  for  the  Land  League,  there  would  never  have 
been  a  Land  Bill ;  that  the  measure  embodied  no  principles  and 
offered  no  hope  of  peace  to  Lreland ;  its  sole  object  being  to  get 
rid  of  the  landlords,  who  were  the  real  bonds  of  union  between  the 
two  countries.  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote  had  left  the  House  as  soon 
as  Lord  R.  Chiu'chill  rose,  showing  that  the  tactics  of  the  Fourth 
Party  met  with  no  support  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Russell  replied  for  the  Liberal  party  to  the  attack  made 
upon  its  leader.  The  irregular  debate  was  prolonged  for  some 
hours  longer,  in  consequence  of  a  split  among  the  Fourth  Party, 
some  of  whom  wished  to  force  a  division  which  others  worfd  iiam 
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willingly  avoided.  At  length,  however,  shortly  before  midnight, 
the  fimd  division  was  taken,  when  220  voted  for  and  14  against 
the  BiU,  which  for  nearly  four  months  had  occupied  the  almost  un- 
divided attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  minority  con- 
sisted wholly  of  Tories,  among  whom  were  Sir  W.  Barttelot,  Lord 
Bective,  and  Mr.  Whitley.  The  leaders  and  the  bulk  of  the  Con- 
servative party  absented  themselves.  Mr.  Pamell,  with  half  a 
dozen  of  his  friends,  walked  out  without  voting,  but  the  bulk  of 
his  party  voted  for  the  third  reading. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  carried  to  the  Lords,  where, 
with  Lord  Thurlow  on  the  woolsack,  it  was  read  a  first  time  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Monson.  On  the  following  Monday,  Aug.  1,  the 
Peers  met  an  hour  earlier  than  their  usual  custom,  when  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Lord  Carlingford,  who,  without 
any  attempts  at  oratorical  display,  quietly  analysed  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  he  admitted  to  be  of  an  exceptional 
nature ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  peculiar  relation  of  Irish  tenants 
towards  their  landlords  demanded.  He  passed  in  review  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  Government 
measure,  resting  upon  the  peculiarities  of  Ulster  tenant-right  as 
the  keystone,  and  maintained  that  as  a  whole  the  Bill  would  cause 
no  money  loss  to  Irish  landlords  except  in  cases  where  they  had 
imposed  excessive  rents,  though  they  might  be  deprived  of  some 
of  their  power  and  prestige.  Lord  Carlingford  throughout  was 
clear  and  conciliatory,  but  his  arguments  were  listened  to 
with  cold  approval,  wbdlst  his  earnestness  excited  no  applause. 
Lord  Salisbury  at  once  rose  to  reply,  and  it  was  soon  clear 
that  his  trenchant  blows  at  the  Bill  awakened  sympathetic  en- 
couragement from  the  majority  of  the  Peers.  He  reminded  them 
that  thirty  years  previously  Mr.  Gladstone  had  bitterly  attacked 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  the  product  of  a  Liberal  Government, 
on  the  ground  of  its  confiscating  tenants'  improvements.  H  this 
Bill  had  been  one  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  Parliament  to  protect 
these  improvements,  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  offered  but 
little  opposition.  But  the  present  Bill  proposed  to  give  to  the 
tenant  the  right  to  sell  that  which  he  had  never  bought,  and  to  tear 
up  the  contracts  by  which  he  had  bound  himself.  Ulster  tenant- 
right  at  least  recognised  the  dominant  right  of  the  landlord, 
whereas  the  Government  Bill  took  away  from  the  landlord  his 
right  to  select  his  tenant,  to  fix  his  rent,  or  to  decide  the  sites  of 
his  labourers'  cottages.  The  Court  by  which  all  these  questions 
were  to  be  decided  was  constituted  of  partisans,  having  the 
strongest  prepossessions  in  reference  to  the  matters  which  they 
would  have  to  decide.  This  was  not  the  relegation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  to  an  impartial  tribunal ;  it  was  Parliament  imposing  on 
the  landlord,  without  appeal,  terms  detrimental  to  his  interest. 
Freedom  of  contract,  of  which  the  Liberals  spoke  so  much,  had  been 
sent  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  whilst  tenant-right  had  been  acquired, 
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not  by  purchase  or  labour,  but  because,  in  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  House  of  Commons  had  fallen  asleep.   This  Lord  Salisbury 
described  as  the  strangest  and  most  alarming  form  of  legislation — 
legislation  by  inadvertence.     He  denied  that  the  measure  would 
be  accepted  in  Ireland,  except  perhaps  for  a  very  short  time,  as  a 
message  of-  peace;  for  henceforward  the  landowners  would  look 
upon  Parliament  and  the  Imperial  Gt>vemment  as  their  worst 
enemies ;  and  in  view  of  recurring  general  elections  would  be  living 
in  perpetual  apprehension  of  earthquakes.   In  view,  however,  of  the 
prevailing  agitation,  and  having  regard  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
arising  from  the  inaction  of  the  Grovemment,  he  could  not  recom- 
mend his  followers,  although  representing  a  good  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but 
rather  to  apply  themselves  in  committee  to  remove  some  of  its 
glaring  injustice,  and  to  wait  and  see  how  their  amendments  would 
be  received.     These  amendments  would  be  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Heneage's  proposed  exemption  of  English  managed  estates  ;  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  limitation  of  the  Bill  to  farms  valued  below 
100^. ;  and  the  omission  of  the  clause  under  which  leases  granted 
since  1870  might  be  quashed.     Lord  O'Hagan  defended  the  Bill  at 
great  length,  arguing  that  none  of  the  important  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded  were  either  new  or,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, distasteful  to  the  landlord ;  he  believed  no  measiu'e  ever 
framed  for  Ireland  had  met  with  such  general  approbation  in  all 
quarters.    The  most  incisive  speech  of  the  first  night's  debate  was 
that  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  contrasted  several  contradictory 
clauses  within  the  Bill.     Those  who,  like  him,  were  fiivourable  to 
a  large  increase  of  proprietary  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry,  found 
that  by  the  Bill  the  tenant's  position  would  be  so  fortified  that  he 
would  not  face  the  risks  of  proprietorship.     Of  the  tenure  clauses, 
which  constituted  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Bill,  he  was 
almost  as  distrustful  as  he  was  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  had 
been  supported.    He  denied  that  the  Bill  was  a  development  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  or  that  it  would  prove  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question ;  it  was  the  result  of  an  agitation  and  the  starting-point 
of  another  ;  a  sort  of  low- water  mark,  above  which  the  next  tide 
might  possibly  rise,  but  below  which  it  would  certainly  not  fall. 
He  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  moving  its  rejection,  but 
hoped  to  see  it  greatly  modified  before  it  became  law.     He  was 
followed  in  this  view  by  Lords  Waterford,  Dunraven,  and  Mont- 
eagle,  whilst  Lords  Lytton   and  Inchiquin  were  strong  in  their 
condemnation  of  its  proposals;  and  the  former,  whilst  pronouncing 
the  Bill  to  be  revolutionary,  dangerous,  and  unjust,  admitted  that 
its  rejection  might  be  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  Ireland,  of 
which  the  whole  responsibility  would  be  thrown  on  the  House  of 
Lords.     From  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  the  land  of  Ireland  would 
belong  to  no  one — the  landlord  would  have  no  motive  to  invest 
capital  in  it  on  his  property,  though  he  would  retain  just  enough 
interest  in  it  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  doing  so.    The  BUL  Lord 
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Lytton  maintained,  would  organise  pauperism  at  one  end  of  the 
social  scale  and  paralyse  capital  at  the  other,  and  throughout  the 
intervening  grades  of  the  agricultural  community  it  would  place  the 
peasantry  and  proprietary  classes  in  inevitable  and  interminable 
antagonism.  Earl  Spencer  replied  in  a  very  simple  speech  to 
Lord  Lytton's  fiery  onslaught,  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  difference 
of  the  form  systems  of  Lreland  and  England ;  upon  the  success  of 
the  Ulster  custom  in  that  province  ;  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  various  Commissions  which  had  dealt  with  the  land  qu^ 
tion.  The  measure  he  admitted  was  a  strong  one,  but  one  weaker 
would  have  been  more  than  useless ;  and  its  object  was  to  reconcile 
landlord  and  tenant,  to  restore  sympathy  with  law  and  order,  and 
to  create  a  feeling  of  good-will  between  Irish  and  English. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  night's  debate  a 
meeting  of  the  Conservative  peers  was  held  at  Lord  Salisbury's 
private  house,  to  consider  what  further  course  should  be  adopted. 
The  decision  practically  arrived  at  a  week  previously,  to  allow  the 
second  reading  to  pass  without  a  division,  was  maintained,  but 
several  amendments  were  declared  to  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance, especially  those  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  referred  in  bis 
speech  on  the  previous  evening.  Mr.  Butt's  definition  of  ^  fieiir 
rent '  was  to  be  substituted  for  that  contained  in  Section  7  of  the 
BiU,  in  order  to  prevent  tenant-right  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  the  &ir  rent  was  fixed;  and  the  tenant  w^  to  be 
deprived  of  all  right  to  claim  compensation  in  cases  where  he 
received  notice  to  quit  for  breach  of  agreement.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Lords  Salisbury,  Waterford,  Leconfield,  Donoughmore, 
Longfoid,  and  others,  the  two  first-named  taking  the  most  leading 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  second  night's  debate  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  delivered  a  severe  criticism  on  the  inconsistency 
of  the  Government  and  the  vagueness  of  their  Bill.  Its  object 
he  declared  to  be,  first,  to  empower  three  gentlemen  to  dictate 
the  price  of  land  all  over  a  country  inhabited  by  five  millions 
of  men ;  and  secondly,  to  enable  every  tenant  in  Ireland  to  sell 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  his  own  by  law,  by  custom,  or  by 
equity.  The  conditions  of  the  Bill,  which  would  release  men  from 
contracts  into  which  they  had  freely  entered,  would  throw  into 
confusion  the  whole  economical  government  of  the  country,  would 
drive  out  of  the  field  all  solvent  men,  and  demoralise  the  whole 
Irish  people.  All  improvements  by  landlords  would  be  stopped ; 
for  the  landlords  of  Ireland^  being  deprived  of  their  privil^es, 
would  be  released  from  their  duties,  and  tenants  would  &sten  upon 
plots  of  land  wholly  unable  to  support  them.  The  Duke  further 
protested  strongly  against  the  imchecked  growth  of  tenant-right, 
which  would  always  be  a  power  antagonistic  to  rent,  as  the  argu- 
ments of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  proved ;  and  he  asserted  that, 
after  the  Bill  had  passed,  the  power  of  raising  rents  would  not  long 
remain  in  existence.     In  conclusion,  he  compared" ^ia(Hquondam 
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colleagues  to  a  row  of  jelly  fishes,  beautiful  creatures  with  a  verv 
delicate  uervous  system,  but  destitute  of  a  skeleton  and  a  backbone, 
making  most  beautiful  convulsive  movements  in  the  water,  and 
seeming  to  move  in  it,  when  in  reality  they  were  only  floating 
with  currents  and  the  tide.     Lords  Monck,  Powerscourt,  and 
Waveney  warmly  supported  the  Bill,  which  was  as  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lords  Midleton  and 
Belmore.    The  official  defence  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  measure 
was  left  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  starting  from  the  principle 
that  laws   of  tenure   are    made  for    men,  not   men  for  them, 
argued  that  they  must  be  changed  and  adjusted  when  social  con- 
ditions or  the  safety  of  the  State  rendered  such  a  course  necessary. 
It  was  a  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  applying  economic  principles  and 
freedom  of  contract  under  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Ireland  : 
he  challenged  any  Irish  landlord  present  to  say  that  an  appeal 
to  armed  power  was  a  better  and  more  probable  means  of  bring- 
ing about  good  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  than  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Government.     It  was  the  consciousness 
of  this  truth  that  prevented  them  throwing  out  the  Bill,  not- 
withstanding the  charges  of  revolutionaiy  tendency  and  veiled 
communism  brought  against  it.    No  member  of  the  House  had 
ventured  to  say  that  nothing  should  be  done,  and  those  who  had 
echoed  the  complaints  of  the  landlords  had  not  said  what  remedy 
they  would  propose.     As  for  the  landlords'  claim  for  compensation 
he  could  not  see  upon  what  it  was  based,  as  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion, even  to  the  extent  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1870,  of  any 
confiscation.     Lord  Cairns  then,   on  behalf  of    the  Opposition, 
summed  up  the  debate  in  a  masterly  speech.     He  began   by 
expressing  his  regret  that  the  proposals  for  emigration,  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  had  not  gone  much  further ;   the 
sum  allotted  for  the  former  purpose  would  not  increase  the  number  of 
emigrants  more  than  three  per  cent.,  whilst  the  requisite  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  tenantry  would  hamper  the  working  of  the 
purchase  clauses.     He  fully  endorsed  Mr.  Goschen's  description  of 
the  Bill,  when  he  said  that  ^  the  Bill  imports  principles  foreign  to 
all  precedents  of  Liberal  legislation,  and   is  in  itself  a  sort  of 
coercion  Bill — a  Bill  for  coercing  landlords  to  fix  a  fair  rent.'  The 
Government  Bill  was  simply  the  three  F.'s;  the  tenant  was  to 
obtain,  not  by  inadvertence,  as  under  the  Act  of  1870,  a  property 
in  the  soil,  and  the  value  of  that  property  could  only  be  given  to 
him  by  taking  it  from  some  one  else.     After  carefully  reviewing  the 
history  and  operation  of  tenant  right  and  the  Ulster  custom,  Lord 
Cairns  urged   their  lordships  to  make    such   provisions  in  the 
measure  as  would  prevent  the  tenant's  right  being  paid  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  landlord's  rent.    The  Government  had  taken  the 
step  of  presenting  the  Bill,  and  if  that  House  rejected  it,  it  would 
aMume  a  responsibility  which  remained  with  the  Executive,  and 
be  therefore  hoped  that  its  main  features  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
unaltered;  but  he   prophesied  that,  unless  human  nature^^^^ 
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changed,  the  measure  would  put  a  stop  to  all  landlord's  improve- 
ments, perhaps  would  turn  landlords  into  rent-chargers,  and  cer- 
tainly would  put  an  end  to  the  kindly  feeling,  good-will,  and 
friendship  which  should  exist  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
Lord  Kimberley  closed  the  debate  by  thanking  the  House  for 
recognising  the  emergency  existing  in  Ireland,  which  rendered 
some  such  measure  necessary.  He  denied  the  existence  of  fixity 
of  tenure — the  third  F. — in  the  Bill,  for  the  landlord  could  always 
recover  possession  on  any  breach  of  covenant,  whilst  the  tenant  had 
no  such  privil^e ;  but  he  admitted  that  the  position  of  the  Irish 
tenant  would  henceforth  be  greatly  improved  by  the  ftdl  recogfni- 
tion  of  tenant-right,  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  confisca^ 
tion  of  any  privilege  or  property  to  which  the  landlord  could 
legally  lay  claim. 

The  Bill  was  thai  read  a  second  time,  without  a  division  being 
called. 

The  general  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  much 
as  the  expressed  views  of  Conservative  leaders,  led  the  public  to 
assume  that  the  majority  of  that  House  perceived  the  danger  of 
using  their  prerogative  without  restraint.  Lord  Lansdowne's 
searching  criticism  and  Lord  Salisbury's  brilliant  attack,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  and  Lord  Cairns'  solid  arguments  and  objections 
remained  unanswered  by  the  Ministerialists,  but  they  would,  it 
was  assumed,  be  turned  to  no  practical  use.  The  machinery  of 
Constitutional  Grovemment  would,  it  was  asserted,  come  to  a 
deadlock  were  the  opposing  majorities  of  the  two  Houses  to  be 
brought  face  to  face.  The  work  in  committee  was  therefore 
looked  forward  to  with  but  little  fear  and  less  interest,  although 
the  Standard,  almost  aloue,  uttered  a  note  of  warning,  pointing 
out  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  danger  of  covering  itself  with 
ridicule  if,  after  its  absolute  condemnation  of  the  Bill,  it 
was  allowed  to  become  law.  That  this  warning  was  not  without 
meaning  became  evident  when  the  discussion  of  the  various 
clauses  commenced.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  led  the  attack  by  in- 
serting a  proviso  that  the  landlord  should  have  a  right  of  veto  on 
the  sale,  when  the  farm  improvements  had  been  made  by  him  or 
his  predecessor;  and  another  which  deprived  the  tenant  of  the 
right  of  free  sale  when  the  landlord  had  purchased  the  tenant- 
right.  A  division  on  the  latter  amendment  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  relative  strength  of  parties,  only  67  Peers  supporting  the 
Grovemment,  whibt  219  voted  against  them.  A  number  of 
smaller  amendments  were  then  carried,  mostly  without  division ;  all 
of  which  had  for  their  object  to  free  the  landlord  from  the  tenant*s 
asceudancy,  or  to  place  the  tenants  under  the  landlord's  control. 
Lord  Salisbury  first  prominently  intervened  on  clause  7,  where  ho 
obtained  for  the  landlord  the  free  use  of  the  Land  Court  for 
matters  unconnected  with  fixing  the  rent;  and  he  next  carried, 
without  a  division,  Mr.  Heneage's  amendment,  a  proposal  to 
exclude  English  managed  estates  from  the  operation  of  tiie  Bill, 
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which  had  been  rejected  in  the  Commons  by  a  very  much  smaller 
majority  than  had  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Grovemment.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Edward  Fitzmaurice's 
proposal  to  exclude  the  larger  holdings  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Bill  found  no  support  in  the  Upper  House  from  the  Conservatives 
or  from  the  Whigs. 

Although  on  the  first  night  the  committee  had  dealt  in  a 
gummaiy  fashion  with  many  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  had 
introduced  others  which  considerably  varied  its  scope  and  inten- 
tion, it  was  admitted  that  none  of  its  essential  principles  had  been 
seriously  affected,  and  it  was  generally  hoped  that  similar  modera- 
tion would  be  displayed  in  defding  with  the  remaining  clauses.  The 
way  in  which  ^  this  hope  was  resiised  was  variously  interpreted  by 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Ministerial  policy.     On  the 
second  evening  Lord  Salisbury  commenced  by  proposing  that  no 
tenant's  rent  should  be  reduced  on  account  of  any  money  he  might 
have  paid  for  any  tenant-right  on  coming  into  possession.    This 
was  opposed  from  the  Conservative  side  by  the  Marquess  of  Bath, 
who  thought  the  amendment,  if  carried,  would  make  disloyal  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  and  by  Lord  Leitrim,  who  maintained 
that  landlords  were  benefited  by  the  Ulster  custom ;  whilst  the 
Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Somerset,  and  the  Earl  .of  Derby  all  agreed  in 
considering  the  amendment  a  dangerous  one,  and  urged  its  with- 
drawal.    In  spite  of  this  opposition,  however,  it  was  carried  by  147 
against  110,  the  closed  division  during  the  committee,  throughout 
which  at  least  250  Peers  were  constantly  present.     In  the  course 
of  the  sitting,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  they  withdrew 
fixmi  the  Land  Court  the  power  given  to  it  to  revise  the  rent  at  the 
end  of  existing  leases ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Cairns,  omitted 
the  provisions  empowering  the  courts  to  quash  any  lease  made 
since  1870  under  undue  influence.     On  the  clause  which  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  estates  by  the  Commissioners,  and  their  re-sale 
to  the  tenants.  Lord  Emly  carried,  by  206  against  52,  the  omission 
of  the  words  rendering  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  tenants 
necessary;    and    finally.  Lord    Salisbury  expunged,   without  a 
division,  the  amendment  which  the  G-ovemment  had  inserted  at 
the  instigation  of  Mr.  Pamell,  and  under  which  the  court  was 
empower^  to  stay  proceedings  against  a  tenant  in  arrear,  pending 
the  decision  on  his  application  for  a  judicial  rent. 

The  alterations  thus  introduced  into  the  Bill  were  admitted 
on  all  sides  to  have  fundamentally  changed  its  character.  Lord 
Salisbury's  amendment  on  clause  7  imposed  a  specific  limitation 
on  tenant-right,  affecting  it  in  every  point  which  was  of  primary 
importance ;  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  this  might  lead  to  a 
difference  between  the  two  chambers  which  would  be  difficult  to 
adjust.  In  some  quarters  it  was  urged,  with  great  force  and  fair- 
ness, that  the  Government  had  not  only  been  out-voted,  but  out- 
argued,  and  if  they  had  reasons  to  urge  in  support  of  their  scheme, 
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weightier  than  those  advanced  by  its  apologists,  it  was  to   be 
regretted  they  had  them  in  the  background. 

On  the  third  reading  (Aug.  8),  Lord  Carnarvon  delivered  a 
fierce  philippic  against  the  ^  revolutionary '  measure,  and  a  warm 
defence  of  the  moderation  shown  by  the  Peers  in  their  dealings 
with  it.  The  Bill,  he  maintained,  divorced  landlords  from  their 
duties  and  rights  in  connexion  with  the  soil ;  established  a  pauper- 
peasant  proprietary,  and  would  leave  Ireland  in  the  same  distracted, 
convulsed,  and  discreditable  condition  she  had  been  for  the  past  year. 
It  would  lead  to  fresh  demands,  to  more  agitation,  and  to  greater 
friction  between  England  and  Ireland ;  and  if  things  grew  worse 
instead  of  better,  the  people  of  this  country  would  (thanks  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government)  have  to  face  the  very  grave  alternative 
of  a  total  severance  of  their  relations  witb  Ireland,  or  a  return  to  the 
older  and  more  severe  method  of  government.  After  a  few  remarks 
from  Lord  Granville,  whose  enforced  absence  from  the  House 
throughout  the  debates  had  been  very  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Government,  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  slight  allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Aug.  6, 
did  not  suggest  that  he  was  under  any  apprehensions  as  to  the 
ultimate  fate  of  his  Bill,  but  his  confidence  scarcely  spread  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  Cabinet,  if,  indeed,  all  its  members  were  hopefril 
as  to  the  final  result  of  the  struggle  which  was  then  imminent. 
Ministers  made  no  secret  of  their  intentions  to  strike  out  the  more 
important  of  the  Lords'  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  accept  the  minor  and  technical  changes  without  de- 
miur.     This  line  was  closely  followed  when,  on  August  9,  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Bill  was  taken  up  again  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  point  on  which  a  stand  was  made  was  on  a  modification 
of  the  famous  *  Heneage  '  clause,  which  gave  the  landlord  a  right 
to  interfere  with  the  principle  of  free  sale  on  English  managed 
estates.     The  Peers  wished  to  allow  the  landlord  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit free  sale  when  he  or  his  predecessors  had  made  the  permanent 
improvements.     This  point  Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  to  accept,  if  it 
could  be  likewise  shown  that  the  landlord  had  maintained  them. 
In  spite  of  the  secession  of  Mr.  Pamell,  the  Government  were  sup- 
ported by  268  against  100.     The  Duke  of  Argyll's  proviso  giving 
the  landlord  who  had  purchased  the  tenant-right  power  to  recover 
the  value  from  the  incoming  tenant,  was  now  summarily  rejected 
by  272  against  145  Conservatives,  the  majority  being  composed  of 
Liberals  and  Irishmen  of  all  hues.     A  long  discussion  then  ensued 
on  Lord  Lansdowne's  proposal  to  restrain  the  tenant's  right  to  erect 
additional  dwelling-houses  on  his  holding  without  the  landlord's 
permission.     The  Government  on  this  point  were  willing  to  con- 
cede so  much  as  would  limit  the  erection  of  new  dwelling-houses 
to  such  as  the  tenants  themselves  proposed  to  occupy.     The  Par- 
nellites  strongly  denounced  this  reactionary  step,  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  sons  forcing  their  mothers,  or  fathers  sending  their 
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married  daughters,  into  cabins  and  cow-houses  which  they  them- 
selves had  abandoned.  The  Conservatives  on  the  other  hand  pointed 
to  over-crowding  as  the  source  of  Irish  misery.  The  Government 
thus  found  itself  placed  between  two  conflicting  currents  of  opinion, 
the  Conservatives  objecting  to  the  proposed  Ministerial  amendment 
whilst  the  Pamellites  opposed  the  clause  altogether.  Two  divisions 
were  therefore  necessary,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Ministry,  who  were 
unable  to  coalesce,  were  defeated  in  detail. 

Mr.  Gladstone  having  agreed  in  spite  of  the  Badicals  and  Par- 
nellites  to  accept  the  Lords'  provision  under  which  a  landlord's 
claim  was  recognised  as  the  first  charge  on  the  purchase  money  of 
any  holding,  the  amendments  to  clause  7,  which  had  now  become 
clause  8,  were  then  taken,  and  gave  rise  to  some  very  curious  Par- 
liamentary finessing.  Lord  Ssdisbury  had  insisted  upon  giving 
the  landlord  free  access  to  the  Land  Court,  even  in  cases  where  he 
had  not  demanded  an  increase  of  rent ;  and  to  this  Mr.  Gladstone 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  before  appealing  to  the  court  the 
landlord  should  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
tenant.  Mr.  Gibson  urged  that  both  parties  should  be*placed  on 
an  equal  footing.  Mr.  Brand  suggested  general  words  giving 
either  party  power  to  go  into  court  after  they  had  failed  to  come  . 
to  an  agreement,  while  Sir  S.  Northcote  thought  that  justice  would 
be  done  between  the  parties  if  the  landlord  were  allowed  to  go  into 
court  after  the  tenant  had  claimed  a  reduction  which  the  landlord 
had  refused.  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  that  he  was  willing  to  re- 
open the  question  in  the  direction  suggested  by  Mr.  Brand,  but 
preferred  another  form  of  words.  Objection  was  taken  to  this 
course  on  the  point  of  order,  but  the  Speaker  held  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  regular.  The  Lords'  amendment  was  first  disagreed 
with,  and  Mr.  Brand,  having  movied  his  amendment,  allowed  it  to 
be  n^;atived,  in  order  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  might  be  substituted ; 
but  the  Speaker  declined  to  allow  it  to  be  put,  on  the  technical 
ground  that  it  was  identical  with  Mr.  Brand's  which  had  been 
n^fatived.  Sir  S.  Northcote  thereupon  moved  his  amendment, 
which  was  negatived  by  279  to  168.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
intimated  that  he  looked  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  embody  his 
proposed  compromise  in  the  Bill  when  it  was  next  before  them. 

A  number  of  minor  amendments  were  similarly  rejected, 
either  by  large  majorities  or  more  frequently  without  a  divi- 
sion. On  points  of  detail,  the  Commons  showed  every  dispo- 
sition to  accept  the  amendments  and  corrections  introduced  into 
the  Bill ;  but  upon  questions  of  principle  they  maintained  their 
own  views.  For  this  cause.  Lord  Pembroke's  amendment  em- 
powering the  court  to  refuse  an  application  for  a  judicial  rent 
in  cases  wbei^  the  tenant  had  allowed  the  holding  to  deterio- 
rate, was  rejected ;  as  was  also,  but  by  the  narrow  majority  of  64, 
that  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  which  seemed  aimed  at  curtailing  the  15 
years'  leases  to  be  granted  by  the  court.  A  sharp  struggle  took 
place  over  a  limitation  introduced  by  Lord  Salisbury  into  thele 
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clause  by  which  it  was  provided  that  no  rent  should  be  made  pay- 
able in  respect  of  improvements  made  by  the  tenant.    Had  Lord 
Salisbury's  amendment  been  adopted,  the  power  previously  con- 
ferred on  the  court  of  taking  into  account  the  tenant's  improve- 
ments would  have  been  rendered  valueless,  except  on  the  renewal 
of  the  statutory  term — ^that  is  to  say,  it  would  have  been  only  pros- 
pective and  not  retrospective,  as  intended  by  the  Government  and 
decided  by  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  however,  at  length  consented  to  modify  the  clause  as  it 
originally  stood,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  landlord  claiming  an  increase 
of  rent  for  improvements  which  he  had  himself  made  or  paid  for. 
Another  proposal  introduced  by  Lord  Salisbury  provided  that  the 
rent  should  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  any  money  paid  for 
tenant-right  to  anyone  besides  the  landlord.    This,  in  spite  of  Sir 
StaflFord  Northcote's  oflfer  to  limit  its  reference  to  payments  made 
during  the  statutory  period  was  rejected  by  268  to  133,  a  large  ma- 
jority, due  probably  to  the  feeling  that  the  security  of  Ulster  tenant- 
right  would  be  menaced  by  such  a  proviso.    A  like  fate  overtook 
the  amendment  by  which  leaseholders  at  the  ending  of  their  leases 
were  deprived  of  this  advantage  of  the  Bill ;  whilst  the    clause 
giving  the   court  power    to  quash    leases  obtained   by    undue 
influence,  which  had  been  struck  out  by  the  Lords,  was  reinserted. 
In  addition  to  the  clauses  already  referred  to,  the  Government 
accepted  the  Lords'  amendments  in  the  matter  of  requiring  the 
landlord's  assent  in  writing  before  any  holding  could  be  sublet  or 
subdivided  or  new  dwelling-houses  erected ;  in  permitting  the  land- 
lord to  resume  possession  of  a  holding  on  the  expiry  of  a  lease, 
if  he  desired  bond  fide  to  take  it  into  his  own  occupation  ;  and  in 
certain  modifications  of  the  piu'chase  clause.      The  Lords  had 
summarily  thrown  out  the  clause  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Pamell,  under  which  sale  under  writ  might  be  stayed  for  six 
months,  pending  the  decision  of  a  fair  rent ;  but  the  Government 
proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the  period  of  postponement  should 
be  limited  to  three  months.     Against  this  course,  Mr.  Pamell  and 
his  followers  strongly  protested,  and  for  more  than  two  hours  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  better  terms  from  the  Government.  At  length, 
shortly  before  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  12,  ^er 
three  lengthy  sittings,  the  Lords  amendments  were  disposed  of,  a 
committee  was  hastily  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Lords,  and 
the  Bill  carried  to  the  Upper  House,  where  three  or  four  members 
were  waiting  to  receive  it,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Thurlow. 
The  question  as  to  what  the  Lords  should  and  would  do  was 
now  keenly  debated  throughout  the  country.     It  was  impossible  to 
accuse  the  House  of  Commons  of  treating  the  Peers'  suggestions 
with  disrespect,  for  it  had  devoted  more  time  to  their  considera- 
tion than  the  Lords  to  framing  them.     The  Times  and  all  the 
principal  London  papers  pointed  out  that,  the  Lords  by  assenting 
to  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  they  heartily  disliked  had  admitted 
a  political  necessity  which  they  could  not  subsequently  ignore. 
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The  responsibility  of  the  measure  lay  with  the  Ministry,  and  un- 
less the  liords  were  prepared  to  carry  on  the  government  they  were 
bound  to  accept  the  Bill  as  returned  to  them.     The  only  altema- 
tiye  suggested  was  that  the  Bill  should  be  dropped,  to  be  reintro- 
duced in  an  autumn  session ;  but  the  idea  that  the  whole  year's 
work  should  thus  be  thrown  to  the  winds  met  with  little  support. 
The  argument  advanced  by  the  supporters  of  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Peers  was  that  the  Bill,  as  sent  up  from  the  Commons, 
was  in  every  sense  a  bad  one — ^based  upon  the  mischievous  prin- 
ciples of  regulating  the  condition  of  land  tenure  by  the  decrees  of  a 
court  instead  of  by  free  contract.     The  landlords  had  therefore  the 
right  to  look  to  their  own  special  representatives  for  protection 
^[ainst  the  general  body.     The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
Lords  because  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  asserted  that 
an  insurrection  in  Ireland  would  follow  its  rejection.     In  the  face 
of  this  warning,  the  Opposition  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
acting  on  its  clear  convictions ;  and,  therefore,  they  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  Land  Bill,  but  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
exclude  from  it  provisions  which  were  manifestly  unjust  or  mis- 
chievous.   The  St.  Jamea^a  Gazette  alone  amongst  the  London 
papers  maintained  that  the  Peers,  ^  not  having  been  confronted  by 
any  strong  current  of  popular  opinion  or  by  any  exhibition  o{  force 
Tnajeure,^  were  }\isti6ed  in  insisting  upon  their  amendments.  When 
the  House  of  Lords  assembled  on  the  evening  of  August  12,  it  was 
more  crowded  than  in  the  height  of  the  season  or  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.     Over  two  hundred  Peers  were  present,  of  whom,  we 
judge  by  the  divisions  taken,  nearly  two-thirds  were  opposed  to 
the  Ministerial  Bill,  and  prepared  to  follow  the  advice  given  to  them 
by  the  St.  James^a  Oazette.    A  private  meeting  had  been  held  at 
Ix)rd  Salisbury's  residence,  but  no  report  of  the  proceedings  trans- 
pired, although  it  was  rumoured  that  a  policy  of  *  No  surrender '  had 
been  proposed  and  generally  endorsed.     It  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  a  spirit  of  combat  was  stirred  up,  and  that  even  on  points 
of  minor  importance  the  decisions  of  the  Commons  were  set  aside. 
Although  a  large  concession  had  been  made  in  the  sense  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  amendment  concerning  'English  managed  'estates. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  spite  of  the  Government  opposition,  insisted 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  original  words,  while  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  revived  in  a  new  form  the  xjase  of  the  landlords  who 
had  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  their  holdings.    This  amend- 
ment was  supported  by  172  to  46 — a  large  number  of  Whigs  (27) 
voting  against  the  Government.     On  the  famous  and  much  dis- 
puted clause  8  (formerly  clause  7)  the  Lords  insisted  upon  the 
restoration  of  those  of  their  amendments  which  the  Commons  had 
declared  to  be  inadmissible  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
BilL    The  provisoes  in  favour  of  leaseholders  and  Mr.  Pamell's 
clause  were  also  struck  out,  and  before  midnight  the  work  was 
completed  in  a  spirit  of '  No  surrender,'  which  found  vent  in  the 
closing  speech  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.     On  his  motioiie 
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that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  for  dis- 
agreeing with  the  Commons'  amendments  on  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment's, Lord  Granville  expressed  his  regret,  as  an  individual  member 
of  the  House,  at  the  constant  and  continuous  manner  in  which  the 
Opposition  showed  it«elf  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  immense 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  constituencies.  Lord  Salis- 
bury protested  against  this  ^  scolding,'  and  maintained  that  the 
majority  had  throughout  acted  consistently,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
if  an  appeal  were  niade  to  the  judgment  of  the  country,  ^  it  would 
recognise  in  their  action  a  desire  to  protect  individual  rights  and 
legal  and  constitutional  principles  against  violent  innovation  pro- 
moted by  temporary  passion.' 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Conservative  majority   in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  received  with  almost  as  much  dismay  as  sur- 
prise, even  by  those  who  held  Conservative  views.     Whikt  ready 
to  admit  that  logically  Lord  Salisbury  might  be  justified  in  assert- 
ing in  a  landowners'  assembly  the  special  rights  of  property,  they 
could  not  understand  that  having  consented  on  the  second  reading 
to  pass  the  Bill,  the  Peers  insisted  upon  sulgecting  it  to  such 
modifications  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  its  authors,  render  it  use- 
less. The  St.  Jcmiea^a  Oazette,  as  before,  was  almost  singular  in  its 
confidence  that  the  Lords  would  not  surrender.   Lord  (iiims,  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  their  party  colleagues,  it  argued,  had  decided  in 
consultation  upon  taking  a  certain  course ;  and  if  they  were  to 
abandon  it  as  soon  as  they  met  with  opposition  they  would  be 
heedlessly  bringing  their  own  branch  of  the  legislature  into  con- 
tempt.    To  provoke  a  crisis  on  an  issue  so  illogical  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  other  organs  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  embark 
upon  a  crusade  in  which  disaster  was  inevitable.     It  was  obvious 
that  Lord  Salisbury  could  not,  with  the  materials  at  his  command, 
compose  an  Administration  which  could  carry  on  public  business 
for  a  day ;  and  that  consequently  he  must  look  to  a  dissolution  to 
fiunish  him  with  a  working  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
for  he  must  have  been  aware  that  Mr«  Gladstone  was  pledged  to 
the  constituencies  of  England  and  Scotland  to  carry  an  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  the  Irish  representatives  had  clearly  indicated  that  the 
Bill  proposed  and  amended  was  the  minimum  they  would  accept. 
Three  courses  were  open  to  the  cabinet  which  assembled  on  the  day 
after  the  Lords'  rejection  of  the  compromise  offered  to  them :  the 
abandonment  of  the  Bill  and  its  revival  in  an  autumn  session; 
resignation  of  oflSce  followed  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  electors ;  or 
another  attempt  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  recalcitrant  Peers. 
Throughout  Saturday  (13th)  and  Sunday  the  situation  was  severely 
strained.   Members  who  had  left  town  in  anticipation  of  the  fonnal 
closing  of  the  session  hiurried  back ;  Liberal  associations  through- 
out the  country  transmitted  telegrams  of  encouragement  to  the 
Government,  or  injunctions  to  their  representatives  to  stand  firm. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  not  a  few  Irish  Con- 
servative Peers  urged  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  rej^on  ofythe  Bill 
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would  be  the  signal  to  the  Land  League  to  resume  its  agitation 
with  increased  vigour,  and  that  the  passions  of  the  peasantry  would 
be  further  inflamed  by  inaccurate  representations  of  the  strife  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  Public  agitation  was, 
however,  soon  to  be  relieved.  Already,  on  the  morning  of  Monday 
( 15th),  it  was  currently  rumoured  that  the  Ministry,  whilst  standing 
firmly  by  the  points  of  the  Bill  they  considered  vital,  were  not 
indisposed  to  niake  various  formal  concessions  which  it  was  hoped 
would  satisfy  the  majority  in  the  Lords.  When  the  House  of 
Commons  met,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  explain  the  course 
adopted  by  the  G-ovemment,  it  was  plain  from  his  studiously  con- 
siderate language  that  he  desired  to  make  the  Lords'  retreat  easy 
and  dignified.  He  dwelt  on  the  concessions  proposed  at  consider- 
able length.  The  right  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Land 
Court  was  considerably  extended ;  the  exclusion  of  leaseholders 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Bill,  limited  however,  afresh,  to  such  as 
fell  in  subsequent  to  1941,  was  admitted;  and  an  amendment  of 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom  was  agreed  to,  but  in  a  sense  which  ob- 
tained for  it  the  approval  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Crivan.  On  one 
point  the  Government  gave  way  altogether — the  Pamell  clause, 
designed  to  protect  evicted  tenants  in  the  interval  previous  to  ob- 
taining a  judicial  lease,  was,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Lords,  omitted.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  this 
desertion  of  his  ally  was  not  deference  to  the  Lords,  or  the  terms 
of  any  secret  understanding  with  the  Opposition,  but  because  the 
author  of  the  clause  as  adopted  by  the  committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  pronounced  it  to  be  worthless.  On  every  other 
point  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed,  and  the  House  by  very  large  ma- 
jorities agreed,  to  dissent  from  the  Lords' amendments.  Before  con- 
cluding he  emphatically  disclaimed  having  been  party  to  any  com- 
promise or  secret  understanding  with  the  leaders  or  any  members 
of  the  Opposition,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  some 
of  his  friends.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  suffering  from  in- 
disposition, entered  a  very  feeble  protest  against  the  course  taken 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  differing  from  the  Lords'  amendments. 

Judging  from  the  altered  tone  of  the  London  and  provincial 
press,  on  the  morning  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement,  the  fear  of 
any  immediate  crisis  was  considerably  allayed.  The  Liberal  and 
independent  organs  foresaw  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  Lords'  op- 
position, whilst  the  extreme  Conservative  journals  found  equally 
firm  ground  for  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  final  concessions. 
The  St.  Jameses  Gazette  declared  that  the  Government,  whilst  in- 
sisting on  their  own  form  of  words  in  several  clauses  which  raised 
questions  of  minor  importance,  would  still  maintain  their  view 
with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  amendment  to  the  purchase  of 
Ulster-tenant  right,  would  nevertheless  accept  the  more  important 
of  the  Lords'  amendments — for  instance,  the  landlord's  access  to 
the  court;  Lord  Pembroke's  amendment  as  to  the  deterioration  of  Ic 
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farm-buildings ;  the  allowing  of  appeals  and  the  suspension  of  l^;al 
processes,  would  be  assented  to ;  and,  above  all.  Lord  Salisbury's 
important  proviso  that  the  cost  of  tenant  right  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  settling  the  judicial  rent,  would  be  left 
intact.      The   hopes  thus  inspir^  of  a  peaceful  solution  were 
strengthened  by  the  rumours  of  what  transpired  at  a  meeting  of 
Conservatives  held  at  Lord  Salisbury's  house.    When  later  in  the 
day  the  House  of  Lords  met,  although  there  was  a  considerable 
attendance  of  Peers,  the  falling  oflF  on  the  Conservative  side  was 
very  appreciable,  and   the  two  parties    seemed    pretty    evenly 
balanced.     On  the  order  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mons' further  amendments  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill  bei^g  read.  Lord 
Salisbury  rose  to  give  a  history  of  the  action  of  the  two  Houses. 
He  contended  that  he  had  throughout  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
making  no  changes  which  really  interfered  with  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill.     The  two  important  points  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  attempted  to  secure  were  that  the  landlord  should  have 
the  same  means  of  access  to  the  Land  Court  as  the  tenant,  and  that 
there  should   be  no   danger   of  fixing  the  rent  in  such  a  way 
as  to  diminish  it  in  proportion  to  the  price  paid  by  the  tenant  to 
his  predecessor  for  his  interest  in  the  holding.     To  these  principles 
the  House  of  Commons  had  assented,  and  he  thought  they  might 
regard  this  fact  with  satisfaction,  though  his  opinion  as  to  the  in- 
justice of  many  of  the  enactments  of  the  Bill  remained  unaltered. 
With  regard  to  the  amendments  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  although 
still  ready  himself  to  support  them,  their  author  not  being  present, 
he  would  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  moving  them  in  his 
absence.     Lord  Lansdowne  then  having  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  general  concessions,  declined  to  press  his  point  with  r^fard 
to  the  position  of  leaseholders,  and  all  further  opposition  to  the  Bill 
ceased.     Lord  Carlingford  declared  that  the  Bill,  as  it  then  stood, 
maintained  all  the  principles  which  the  Ministers  sought  to  embody 
in  it,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland.     After  a  few  words  from  Lord 
Monck  in  approval  of  the  Bill,  and  an  assurance  from  Lord  Gran- 
ville that  the  Government  would  not  relax  its  vigour  and  energy  in 
maintaining  the  law,  the  amendments  as  finally  settled  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  which  had  occupi^  the 
entire  session,  were  at  last  on  August  16  finally  closed,  and  on  the 
22nd  the  Royal  assent  was  given  to  it  by  Commission. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

Death  of  the  Barl  of  Beaoonsfield — The  Conservative  Leadership — The  Bribery 
Bill  and  the  Bribery  Commission :  Canterbury,  Enaresborough,  Boston, 
Sandwich,  Macclesfield,  and  Oxford — The  Bye-Elections  of  the  Session — 
The  Bankruptcy  Bill— Army  Reform — The  Estimates— Mr.  Gladstone's 
Eleventh  Budget — Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench — The  Universities  Bill — The  Queen's  Speech. 

Bbfobb  passing  in  review  the  niinor  events  of  the  session,  reference 
must  be  made  to  one,  which  though  in  no  case  likely  to  have  been 
long  postponed,  seemed  to  come  upon  the  world  so  unexpectedly 
as  to  throw  into  confusion  the  plans  and  theories  of  statesmen  at 
home  and  abroad.  Although  the  head  of  a  party  which  recent 
events  had  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  placed  in  a  consider- 
able minority.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  strength  elsewhere,  combined 
with  his  sagacity  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  English  politics,  not  only  by 
opponents  and  supporters  at  home,  but  by  statesmen  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  For  thirty  years 
he  had  been  the  virtual,  if  not  the  ostensible  leader  of  a  party 
whose  aims  and  policy  he  had  succeeded  in  turning  into  wider 
channels  than  those  thix)ugh  which  it  had  formerly  run.  The 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  rendered  possible  the  reunion  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  Tory  party,  which  that  statesman's  Free  Trade 
policy  had  divided ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  having  accomplished  this 
task,  set  himself  to  work  out  the  wider  and  more  diflBcult  problem 
of  giving  to  Ck)nservatism  a  popular  basis.  For  five-and-twenty 
years,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  passed  in  Opposition,  his 
brief  intervals  of  office  being  justified  by  scarcely  a  nominal 
majority,  the  Conservative  leader  steadily  pursued  his  purpose, 
and  at  length  in  1867  he  was  able  to  carry  a  Reform  Bill  based  on 
the  principle  of  household  suffrage,  and  extending  the  franchise 
to  a  class  which  he  contended,  against  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
bis  colleagues,  was  open  to  Tory  influences,  and  animated  by 
other  than  purely  economical  views.  The  first  trial  of  the  new 
electorate  was  avowedly  altogether  imperfect,  but  six  years 
later  an  appeal  to  the  country  placed  the  Conservative  party  in 
power  with  a  larger  majority  than  it  had  claimed  since  the  days 
of  Lord  Liverpool.  For  the  first  time,  after  long  and  patient 
waiting,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  able,  not  only  to  unfold  the  tendencies 
of  modem  Toryism,  but  to  give  to  the  world  some  idea  of  those 
qualities  as  a  statesman  and  director  of  English  policy  which  fete 
had  till  then  denied  to  him.    His  first  object  was  to  reassert  fot^ 
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England  her  position  in  the  Councils  of  Europe,  and  to  make  the 
strength  of  the  Empire  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     To 
effect  this  purpose,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  although  above  all  other 
statesmen  of  his  time  *  a  Parliamentaiy  man,'  displayed  on  more 
than  one  occasion  a  singular  disr^;ard  (or  Parliamentary  form,  as 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares,  and  the  summoning  of 
Indian  troops  to  Malta.     His  policy,  however,  was  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  a  large  section  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Berlin  Congress,  at  which  he  represented  this  country,  his  fame 
stood  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  most  successfid  politicians  of  the 
day.     The   result  of  the  general  election  of  1880,  although  it 
may  have  disappointed  him,  neither  disturbed  his  equanimity 
nor  betrayed  him  into  a    loss  of  dignity   or  reserve.     To   the 
whole  people  of  England   Lord  Beaconsfield  was   an  object    of 
admiration,  as  one  who  fix)m  complete  obscurity  had  fought  his 
way  to  the  highest  position  in  the  State,  and  who,  when  he  was  no 
longer  the  Minister  of  the  Cro^vn,  succeeded  without  protest  to  the 
delicate  post  formerly  occupied  by  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  of  chief  adviser  to  the  Sovereign. 
The  party  which  he  led  was  essentially  his  own,  created,  educated, 
and  directed  by  him ;  and  the  strength  of  the  work  which  he  had 
been  thirty  years  in  perfecting,  became  most  evident  in  the  day  of 
its  defeat.     The  veniict  of  the  public  was  almost  unanimous  in 
admiration  of  his  genius,  if  not  in  commendation  of  his  aims. 
The  Ti/mes  found  his  secret  of  success  in  his  '  high  courage,  his 
unswerving  purpose,  his  imperturbable  temper,  and  his  versatile 
mastery  of  Parliamentary  tactics.'      The  Staridard  believed  his 
name  would  be  recorded  amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  English 
statesmen,  <  as  a  statesman  devoted  to  principles  and  bent  on 
applying  them  in  action,  and  as  the  leader  of  a  party  defeated  and 
disorganised  repeatedly,  and  raised  under  his  admirable  guidance 
to  a  position  of  strength  and  good  repute.    Mr.  Disraeli  had  made 
for  himself  a  name,  the  lustre  of  which  no  rancorous  efforts  of 
political  partisanship  can  darken.'    The  Daily  News  regarded  him 
as  the  most  successful  man  of  his  time.     ^  His  zeal  for  England 
cannot  be  doubted.    He  longed  to  see  her  dictating  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  and  himself  dictating  her  destinies,'  and  prophesied 
that  with  him  much  of  the  brightness  and   colour  of  English 
political  life  would  be  blotted  out.      The   PaU  Mall  Oaaette^ 
recogptiising  the  personal    ambition    which    distinguished    Lord 
Beaconsfield's  ideas  from  the  narrower   type   of   party    leader, 
admitted  that  he  pursued  his  objects  *  with  a  strength  and  single- 
ness of  will  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
human  effort.     We  recognise  his  penetration,  his  judgment  of 
character,  his  dexterity  in  the  tactics  of  party,  his  equality  of 
temper,  his  imperturbable  self-command.     In  Lord  Beaconsfield 
they  were  all  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  effectiveness  by  an 
indomitable  will,  by  a  patience  and  tenacity  that  in  their  own 
way  may  be  called  heroic.    Akin  to  the  strength  of  will  was  a 
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courageous  and  independent  judgment.'  When  a  few  weeks  later 
the  Ghovemment,  in  response  to  the  general  wish  of  the  nation, 
proposed  the  erection  of  a  national  monument  to  his  deceased 
rival,  Mr.  Gladstone's  eulogium  was  dignified  and  ungrudging. 
He  alluded  to  the  magnitude  of  the  part  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
played  on  behalf  of  h^  country,  but  dwelt  more  especially  upon 
his  private  character,  his  indomitable  will,  his  inteUectual  gifts, 
and  his  domestic  virtues.  The  protest  which  Mr.  Labouohere 
raised  against  the  vote  of  public  money  to  commemorate  a  party 
leader,  found  only  fifty-four  supporters  out  of  a  House  composed  of 
434  members.  On  the  same  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Granville,  in  moving  an  address  to  the  Grown,  paid  a  warm  and 
graceful  tribute  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Lord  Salisbury  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  his  character  of  the  new  Conservative  leader. 
This  inheritance,  it  was  asserted,  Lord  Salisbury  owed  mainly  to 
his  deceased  colleague's  selection.  Public  expectation  pointed  either 
to  a  general  leadership  of  the  party  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  or 
else  to  the  putting  of  the  post  into  commission,  at  least  so  fisir  as 
the  House  of  Lords  was  concerned.  The  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Marlborough,  as  well  as  Earl  Cairns,  had  their  respective  sup- 
porters amongst  their  order  and  in  the  press,  and  at  one  time 
rumour  beguiled  itself  with  tales  of  dissension  amongst  the  Tories ; 
but  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  9,  the  proposal  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's name,  made  by  the  principal  members  of  the  Conservative 
party,  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Peers  present.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  it  was  decided,  was  to  remain  the  head  of  the  party  in 
the  Commons,  and  this  combination  it  was  felt  would  assure  to 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  far  greater  powers 
and  fireedom  of  action  than  would  have  been  accorded  to  either 
of  the  three  other  Peers  named  had  the  choice  fallen  upon  one  of 
them.  Each  of  the  chosen  two  was  supposed  to  be  eminently 
g^ified  with  those  qualities  necessary  for  party,  leadership  in  which 
the  other  was  thought  to  be  deficient;  and  the  Conservative 
policy  was  felt  to  be  safe  in  the  guidance  of  a  duumvirate  in  which 
boldness  and  prudence  were  equally  represented.  .Public  opinion 
admitted  that  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Conservatives  was  one 
which  guaranteed  to  them  advantages  which  were  unattainable  in 
the  ab^nce  of  the  single  leader,  whose  loss  had  for  a  moment 
filled  them  with  dismay,  and  this  opinion  was  fully  justified  by 
the  first  public  acts  of  the  coequal  chiefs. 

Although  the  Bills  relating  to  Ireland  occupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  topic,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the  session  was  from  other  points  of  view 
wholly  barren  of  incident,  or  that  events  were  not  happening  out- 
side Parliament  which  bore  very  closely  upon  the  political  history 
of  the  year.  In  order  to  follow  them,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our 
steps,  reserving  for  a  separate  chapter  all  reference  to  the  foreign 
and  colonial  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  need  of  some  more  drastic  metJiod  for  dealing  withj^ 
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electoral  corruption  had  been  forced  upon  the  general  mind  by 
the  evidence  produced  before  the  Election  Commissions,  whose 
sittings,  though  commenced  in  the  previous  autumn,  were  protracted 
long  into  the  present  year.  The  first  report  presented  (January  31) 
was  that  on  the  city  of  Canterbury,  where  the  inquiry  extended 
back  to  the  year  1874,  but  was  specially  directed  to  the  bye-elec- 
tion of  1879  and  the  general  election  of  1880.  At  the  former, 
when  the  Conservative  candidate  Colonel  Laurie  was  returned,  the 
Liberals  were  the  offenders,  no  case  being  substantiated  against  the 
winning  side.  The  Conservative  majority  in  the  city,  however, 
had  been  reduced  from  500  to  less  than  sixty,  so  that  when  in  the 
year  following  the  general  election  arrived,  the  Conservatives  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  bribery  was  necessary  to  carry  the  seat,  and 
a  sum  of  about  4002.  was  devoted  to  the  purpose.  On  this 
occasion  the  Liberals  seem  to  have  abstained  ahnost  entirely  firom 
actual  bribery,  but  both  sides  resorted  to  very  general  treating. 
The  general  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  was  that  the  consti- 
tuency as  a  whole  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  out  of  a  total  of  3,000 
voters,  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  were  accessible  to  bribery, 
some  of  whom,  however,  held  municipal  offices,  and  others  were 
justices  of  the  peace. 

The  verdict  on  Knaresborough  was  even  milder.     The  Commis- 
sioners, though  they  drew  up  a  schedule  of  persons  giving  and  re- 
ceiving bribes,  decided  that  corrupt  practices  had  not  prevailed 
either  in  1874  or  in  1880;  but  at  both,  treating  had  been  sanc- 
tioned on  both  sides  with  an  undue  lavishness.     Boston,  which  had 
enjoyed  the  notoriety  of  a  previous  Election  Commission  in  1868, 
but  had  then  escaped  disfranchisement,  was  found  to  have  been 
but  little  improved  by   the  warning  then  administered;  bribery 
was  resorted  to  impartially  by  both  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
agents.     The  Commissioners  reported  by  name  about  300  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  not  of  the  impoverished  class,  who  admitted 
that  they  received  money  directly  in  respect  of  their  votes.     They 
also  declared  a  number  of  other  persons  to  have  been  guilty  of 
bribery  by  employment ;  whilst  the  Liberal  Association  endeavoured 
to  procure  votes  corruptly  by  paying  yoters,  their  children  and 
their  friends,  for  unnecessary  work  at  a  scale  at  least  double  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  the  town.     In  this  way  at  least  1,200 
persons  found  employment,  and  more  again  benefited  by  a  prac- 
tice found  to  exist  in  Boston  of  borrowing  money  from  persons 
representing  the  borough  or  desiring  to  do  so.     The  Commissioners 
for  these  reasons  found  that  corrupt  practices  had  very  extensively 
prevailed,  and  scheduled  as  guilty  of  bribery  one  of  the  candidates, 
two  solicitors,  and  others. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Sandwich,  as  revealed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, was  far  worse  than  at  Boston.  They  there  found  that  in 
the  contest  at  the  bye-election  in  May  1880,  when  Mr.  Crompton 
Roberts  (C.)  was  elected  by  1,145  votes  against  705  given  for  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid  (L.),  there  was  practised  o^hrouff^^^e  coneti- 
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toency  not  only  indirect  bribery  of  various  kinds,  but  direct 
bribery,  the  most  extensive  and  systematic  They  scheduled  128 
persons  as  bribers  and  1,005  as  bribees  at  this  election,  of  whom 
no  less  than  127  were  marked  as  having  received  bribes  from  both 
sides.  With  regard  to  the  candidates,  the  Commissioners  ^  were  un- 
able to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Crompton  Boberts  gave  a 
tacit  sanction  to  corrupt  practices  by  providing  money  wluch  he 
had  reason  to  suspect,  and  must  have  suspected,  would  be  used  for 
bribery.'  As  to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  it  appeared,  *  on  his  own 
statement,  that  during  the  contest  many  things  were,  to  his  know- 
ledge, being  done  on  his  behalf  by  his  agents  and  partisans  which 
were  in  fact  forms  of  bribery.'  Both  candidates  were,  therefore, 
scheduled.  The  Commissioners  commented  on  the  expenditure  of 
Mr.  Henry  Brassey  in  Sandwich  between  1874  and  1880,  and  its 
influence  in  securing  the  unopposed  return  of  Lord  Braboume  (then 
Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  and  Mr.  Brassey  at  the  general  election. 
This  expenditure  they  held  to  have  been  excessive,  and  that  its 
effect  was  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  man  not  able  or  willing  to 
go  to  equal  expense  to  contest  or  represent  Sandwich.  But  the 
Commissioners  did  not  find  that  corrupt  practices  prevailed  at  the 
general  election,  and  so  did  not  make  any  inquiry  into  previous 
elections.     *  But,'  they  say, — 

*  Observing  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  bribery  committed  at 
the  contest  between  Mr.  Crompton  Roberts  and  Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid, the  general  expectation  that  money  would  be  distributed  in 
bribc^,  the  almost  universal  willingness  and  even  avidity  to  accept 
bribes,  the  great  proportion  of  the  population  implicated,  the  ease 
with  which  the  most  extensive  bribery  was  carried  out,  the  organi- 
sation for  the  purpose  of  bribery,  which  was  far  too  facile  and  com- 
plete to  be  inexperienced,  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  many  to 
accept  bribes  on  both  sides,  and  the  total  absence  of  a  voice  to  warn, 
condemn,  or  denounce,  we  cannot  doubt  that  electoral  corruption 
had  long  and  extensively  prevailed  in  the  borough  of  Sandwidi.' 

In  Chester  the  Commissioners  reported  that  corrupt  practices 
had  extensively  prevailed  at  the  elections  of  1874-1880,  and 
scheduled  about  100  persons  as  guilty  of  bribery,  amongst  whom 
were  the  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  eight  town  coimcillors. 

The  principal  weapon  of  parliamentary  warfare  at  Chester,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commissioners,  was  beer.  The  party  which  could 
secure  the  public-houses  would  usually  secure  the  majority  of  votes. 
There  was  a  large  mass  of  voters  who  refused  to  come  to  the  poll 
unless  tiiey  were  treated.  The  published  returns  of  clerks,  mes- 
sengers, and  personiation  agents  were  thoroughly  fraudulent.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  forthcoming,  and  were  entrusted  to  irrespon- 
sible persons  for  disbursement.  At  least  9,0002.  was  spent  upon 
tbe  election.  The  money  came  from  sources  the  most  diverse,  from 
clerks,  from  shopkeepers,  from  publicans,  from  party  organisations. 
The  treasurer  of  a  central  Conservative  fund  of  enormous  magnitude, 
drew  cheques  which  were  distributed  so  widely  that  he  C0 
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with  certainty  remember  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom,  or  the 
circumstances  mider  which,  sums  of  500L  and  1,000^.  had  been  giv^ 
at  Chester. 

A  fund  existed  (was  said  to  exist)  on  the  Liberal  side,  but  the 
Commissioners  could  obtain  no  evidence  that  any  portion  of  this 
fund  found  its  way  to  Chester. 

At  Macclesfield  the  Commissioners'  searches  after  a  pure 
election  carried  them  back  as  far  as  1865,  when  they  seem  to  have 
given  up  the  quest  in  despair.  Li  reporting  that  corrupt  practices 
extensively  prevailed,  they  scheduled  no  less  than  2,872  guilty 
persons,  amongst  whom  were  two  late  Liberal  members,  the 
election  agents  of  both  Liberal  and  Conservative  candidates,  four 
justices  of  the  peace,  three  aldermen,  and  thirty-one  town 
councillors. 

Referring  to  the  election  of  1880,  the  Commissioners  found 
that  treating,  as  seems  to  have  been  invariably  the  case  at 
Macclesfield,  had  been  most  profuse,  being  not  confined  to  actual 
voters,  but  *  wives,  sisters,  and  relatives  of  voters,  and  non-voters 
of  all  kinds,'  coming  in  for  a  considerable  share.  The  Com- 
missioners were  also  much  struck  at  the  'open,  fearless,  and 
confiding  manner'  in  which  corruption  was  practised  on  both 
sides.  *  No  recourse  was  had  to  any  of  the  ordinary  contrivances 
by  which,  elsewhere,  such  practices  are  attempted  to  be  hidden ; 
the  "  man  in  the  moon  "  and  his  methods  of  procedure  were  alike 
unknown  at  Macclesfield.'  The  bribes  were,  however,  in  most 
cases,  trifling  in  amount,  and  the  Commissioners  add : — 

*  Of  those  who  were  proved  to  have  received  bribes,  though 
there  were,  no  doubt,  many  who  declined  to  vote  without  being 
paid,  many  who  sold  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  whose 
political  conviction  was,  at  the  utmost,  only  strong  enough  to 
induce  them  to  take  a  smaller  bribe  on  their  own  side  than  the 
opponents  were  prepared  to  offer,  and  many  who  deliberately 
accepted  money  from  both  sides,  and  then  felt  themselves  '*  boimd 
in  honour  to  split  their  votes,"  yet  a  large  number  of  them  were 
persons  who  would  not  have  accepted  money  from  the  opposite 
side,  but  who  thought  that  if  money  was  going  among  their 
friends  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  have  some  as  anyone  else, 
and  therefore  accepted  their  day's  wages  or  a  few  shillings  where- 
with to  treat  themselves  before  or  after  polling.  This  they  took 
as  a  sort  of  compliment,  and  without  any  feeling  of  degradation  or 
idea  that  it  would  constitute  bribery.' 

At  Gloucester  the  Commissioners  limited  their  inquiries  to 
elections  subsequent  tx)  1873,  when  the  election  seems  to  have 
disclosed  no  very  startling  features.  But  in  1880,  1,916  electors 
admitted  having  received  bribes  to  the  amount  of  about  2,500^ 
and  the  Commissioners  suspected  about  840  more  of  having 
received  about  1,1  OOi.,  and  believed  that  2,750  were  bribed  out 
of  4,904  who  recorded  their  votes.  About  270  or  280  distributed 
these   bribes.     Among  those  scheduled  were  thr^e,  magistrates. 
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three  aldermen,  fifteen  town  councillors,  five  guardians  of  the 
poor,  one  member  of  the  school  board,  and  four  solicitors. 

The  leading  agents  engaged  in  corrupt  practices  on  both  sides 
were  principally  members  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation  it  appeared  that  bribery  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception  at  all  elections  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.  At 
municipal  elections  the  price  given  for  the  vote  was  not  so  high 
as  at  parliamentary  elections,  but  the  practice  of  bribery  was  so 
ingrained,  that  a  large  number  .of  the  poorer  electors  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  their  franchise,  either  municipal  or  parlia- 
mentary, unless  they  received  a  sum  of  money  for  '  loss  of  time.' 

The  Commissioners  on  the  Oxford  election  were  the  last  to 
issue  their  report  (April  8),  their  inquiries  having  extended  to  five 
elections.  That  held  in  1868  seems  to  have  b^n  comparatively 
pure,  but  each  succeeding  contest  was  marked  by  greater  cor- 
ruption. According  to  the  Commissioners,  there  was  very  little 
direct  buying  and  selling  of  votes,  corruption  in  Oxford  mostly 
taking  the  form  of  colourable  employment.  Some  money,  but 
not  much,  was  expended  in  paying  voters  for  their  loss  of  time, 
and  in  treating.  The  number  of  electors  open  to  these  corrupt 
influences  was  estimated  at  about  1,000.  These  men  were,  after  a 
winter  of  great  distress,  subjected  to  the  temptation  arising  fix>m 
the  expenditure  of  unusually  large  sums  of  money ;  for,  putting 
aside  the  returning  officer's  chai^fes,  about  7,500^.  was  spent  in 
the  April  election,  1881,  and  upwards  of  11,0002.  in  the  May 
election,  in  a  constituency  numbering  6,166  electors. 

Amongst  the  better  class  two  nu^[istrates  and  five  town 
councillors  were  declared  to  have  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices, 
but  the  candidates  were  shown  to  have  been  ignorant  of  how 
matters  were  carried  on.  Finally,  although  the  Commissioners 
did  not  regard  their  schedules  as  exhaustive  of  the  names  of  all 
whO)  under  colour  of  payment  for  employment,  received  money  for 
their  votes,  yet  the  constituency  of  the  city  was  not  in  their 
opinion  generaUy  corrupt. 

In  spite  of  the  stringency  of  some  of  the  reports  of  the 
ConmiisBioners,  very  few  prosecutions  followed.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  corrupters  and  corrupted  in  each  con- 
stituency had  turned  Queen's  evidence  against  themselves,  and 
thus  obtained  certificates  which  saved  them  from  ulterior  proceed- 
ings. Of  those  who  were  ultimately  charged  at  the  summer  assize 
for  criminal  offences,  by  far  the  larger  portion  were  acquitted ;  for 
instance,  at  Boston  out  of  nine  persons  originally  indicted  for 
bribery  and  perjury,  only  one  was  convicted,  and  for  the  latter 
offence  only.  At  Chester  the  agent  for  the  Liberal  candidate  was 
convicted  of  bribery  and  making  a  false  return.  At  Sandwich, 
where  the  bribery  had  been  more  wide-spread,  the  convictions 
were  more  summary,  but  in  all  the  cases  sentence  was  deferred 
until  after  the  Long  Vacation,  when  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  sentence  w^  pronounced  against  ten  persons  of  different^ 
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stations  in  life,  found  guilty^  and  penalties  varying  from  six  to 
eighteen  months'  hard  labour  were  imposed.  The  surprise  aroused 
by  this  unexpec;ted  vindication  of  the  law  was  quickly  followed  by 
an  agitation  in  various  quarters  to  obtain  a  total,  or  at  least  a 
partisJ  remission  of  the  sentences.  It  was  asserted  on  one  side 
that  the  offence  of  bribery  had  been  so  often  condoned,  that  to 
brand  it  as  a  degrading  crime  .was  the  secret  way  to  arouse  public 
sympathy  with  the  first  victims  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  maintained  that  the  social  position  of  those  condenmed  was 
rather  an  aggravation  of  their  offence,  and  that  their  sentences 
would  arouse  the  public  conscience  to  a  just  sense  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  course  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
The  agitation  for  the  remission  of  the  sentences  at  length  took 
the  definite  shape  of  memorials  to  the  Home  Secretary,  signed 
by  43,841  persons,  amongst  whom  were  32  Peers,  75  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Liberals  and  Ck)nservative8 ;  313 
bankers,  1,113  clergymen,  and  3,597  solicitors.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  aiter  a  very  brief  delay,  declined  to  interfere  with  the 
sentences,  though  in  the  case  of  one  prisoner,  whose  health  had 
given  way,  he  subsequently  consented  to  his  discharge. 

The  by-elections  of  the  session  were  for  the  most  part  fieivoiir- 
able  to  the  Conservative  party.  In  few  instances  were  the  issues 
raised  as  interesting  or  significant  as  those  which  were  fought  out 
later  in  the  year.  The  first  trial  of  strength  was  at  Wigan, 
caused  by  the  removal  of  the  sitting  member  to  the  Upper  House. 
The  seat  had  for  a  long  time  been  held  by  the  Conservatives, 
though  a  Liberal  candidate,  who  had  already  been  before  the 
electors  at  the  general  election,  again  presented  himself,  but  on 
the  present  occasion  he  polled  344  fewer  votes  than  on  the 
previous  one.  His  defeat  was,  however,  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  Irish  vote,  said  to  number  from  1,500  to  2,000 
in  the  borough,  and  although  many  of  these  may  have  abstained 
from  voting  on  account  of  the  coercion  policy  of  the  Government, 
the  number  who  polled  scarcely  lent  colour  to  the  theory  that 
there  was  any  important  change  of  sides  amongst  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  Liberal  voters.  The  result  of  the 
election,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  A 
petition  was  presented  against  the  successful  candidate  and  sus- 
tained before  the  election  judge,  whose  report  on  the  constituency 
showed  that  the  revelations  already  made  in  other  boroughs  had 
not  exercised  a  deten-ent  effect  at  Wigan.  The  Government  were 
anxious  to  issue  a  Bribery  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
judge's  report.  A  motion  to  this  effect  was  brought  forward  at 
the  close  of  the  session  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  opposed  by 
Mr.  J.  K.  Cross,  supported  by  the  Conservatives  and  Lwcashire 
Liberals,  and  after  a  short  debate  the  Government  were  defeated 
by  43  to  37.  A  few  nights  later  a  motion  to  issue  a  new  writ  for 
Wigan  was  negatived  without  a  division;  and  the  borough  was 
added  to  the  list  of  those  like  Oxford,  Gloucester^hester,  Mac« 
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clesfield  and  Sandwich,  of  which  the  parliamentary  representation 
was  temporarily  suspended. 

In  East  Oimberland  (February  28)  the  struggle  was  rather  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  rival  houses  of  Howard  and  Lowther  than 
a  test  of  any  political  programme.  The  result  reversed  the  verdict 
given  at  the  general  election,  when  Sir  K.  Musgrave  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  Mr.  Greorge  Howard's  return  caused 
the  division  of  the  county  to  be  represented  by  two  members  of 
the  same  family,  both  professing  Libei'al  politics.  The  contest 
at  Preston  (May  21),  though  showing  no  change  in  the  political 
opinions  of  the  electorate,  was  important  by  the  issues  on  which 
the  contest  was  decided.  The  Fair  Trade  controversy  had  begun 
to  attract  attention,  and  Mr.  Eckroyd,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
not  only  espoused  the  cause,  but  expressed  a  readiness  to  return  to 
a  system  of  protected  tariffs.  His  opponent,  Mr.  Yates  Thomp- 
son, had  been  private  secretary  to  Lord  Hartington  when  the  latter 
was  Irish  Secretary^  and  he  had  subsequently  been  the  colleague 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  when,  in  1874,  both  were  defeated  in  South- 
West  Lancashire.  Mr.  Eckroyd  on  the  present  occasion  headed 
the  poll  by  more  than  1,600  votes,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
were  attributed  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  working  men  at  the 
results  of  one-sided  free  trade,  which  admitted  foreign  fabrics  to 
our  markets  without  restriction,  whilst  foreign  markets  were  closed 
against  English  goods.  A  month  previously  (April  22)  a  contest 
had  taken  place  in  West  Cheshire,  when  Mr.  Tomkinson,  an  advo- 
cate for  local  option  and  a  reform  of  the  land  laws,  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  wrest  the  seat  from  the  Tollemache  family. 
The  result  showed  a  local  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  tenant 
fieirmers,  &r  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  discussions 
which  arose  from  the  contest  prepared  the  way  for  future  action 
on  the  part  of  agriculturalists  of  that  class. 

Of  the  Government  measures  beyond  those  relating  to  Ireland 
promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  hardly  one  was  destined  to  become 
law ;  but  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  were  not  the  less  made  known. 
In  the  first  night  of  the  session  (January  7)  the  Attorney-General 
brought  forward  his  proposals  for  the  more  effectual  repression  of 
electoral  bribery  and  corruption.  His  Bill  ajs  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  most  stringent  ever  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  promised  for  the  first  time  almost  to  brand  the  electoral 
offences  as  degrading  as  well  as  dishonourable  practices.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  Bill  in  other  respects  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  elections, 
which  it  was  admitted  had  gro^n  to  such  extravagant  proportions 
as  to  deter  all  but  the  richest  from  attempting  to  enter  Parliament. 
Paid  canvassers  would  be  practically  abolished,  one  election  agent 
alone,  on  whom  certain  definite  req)onsibilities  would  be  thrown, 
being  permitted.  Committee  rooms  were  also  to  be  limited  to 
one,  which  should  not  be  a  public-house ;  conveyance  of  voters 
in  both  counties  and  boroughs  would  be  prohibited,  and  personal 
payments  of  all  kinds  would  be  limited  as  far  as  P^^||^l^yKS^(3ftIe 
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conformity  with  a  schedule  attached  to  the  Act.  All  payments 
were  to  be  made  by  the  election  agent,  who,  within  fifty  days  after 
a  return  would  have  to  forward  it  to  the  returning  officer,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  amount  received  by  the  agent  from  all 
sources.  The  penalties  to  be  enforced  were  of  great  severity,  the 
Public  Prosecutor  having  power  to  summon  any  person  guilty  of  a 
corrupt  practice,  who,  if  found  guilty,  might  be  summarily  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.  In  more  serious  cases,  tried  either  at 
the  Assizes  or  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  penalties  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  might  be  inflicted.  The  reception 
of  the  Bill  was  favourable  both  in  the  House  and  by  the  public  ; 
but  by  degrees  the  enthusiasm  which  its  appearance  had  kindled 
began  to  ^cken  even  amongst  ardent  reformers.  Opinions  became 
divided  as  to  the  efficacy  of  penalties  so  severe  for  offences  which 
the  public  conscience  still  judged  with  leniency ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  influence  of  those  who  had  the  most  to  lose  by  the  passing 
of  any  such  measure  was  ceaselessly  exercised  to  obstruct  its  pro- 
gress or  to  nullify  its  provisions.  No  opportunity,  however,  arose 
for  testing  how  far  the  occult  influences  which  had  been  at  work 
would  justify  the  open  boasts  that  the  Bill  would  never  be  passed 
in  its  original  shape,  for  it  was  withdrawn  before  auy  discussion 
on  its  merits  could  be  taken. 

The  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  destined  to  follow  a  somewhat  similar 
course.     It  was  not  until  April  8,  on  the  eve  of  the  Easter  recess, 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
the    Government   measure,   which,  after  receiving  the  general 
approbation  of  Sir  John   Holker,   was  allowed   to  drop.      The 
substitution  of  a  commercial  for  a  legal  supervision  was  a  new 
departure  in  bankruptcy  legislation,  but  its  chief  feature  was 
the  revival  of  official  control,  which  was  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  not  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  or  by  the  often 
fraudulent  and  generally  careless  trustee.     ^  Liquidations   by  ar- 
rangement '  and  compositions,  the  offspring  of  the  Act  of  1 869,  were 
to  disappear,  and  insolvent  estates  would  be  dealt  with  only  in 
bankruptcy.     The   debtor  would  still  be  allowed  to  present  a 
petition,  but  the  moment  he  had  done  so  all  control  of  his  affiEurs 
passed  to  the  Court.     An  official  receiver  would  take  charge  of  his 
estate  till  the  creditors  met,  which  they  must  do  within  seven  days. 
Proxies  were  to  be  retained  under  certain  specific  limitations.   They 
were  to  be  no  longer  held  by  the  debtor's  solicitor,  nor  used  by  any 
one  to  vote  for  his  own  appointment  as  trustee.     Stringent  restric- 
tions on  the  acceptance  of  compositions  were  laid  down,  none  of 
less  than  five  shillings  in  the  pound  being  possible,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  bankrupt  was  to  be  wholly  supervised  by  the  Court, 
by  whom  alone  he  could  be  discharged.     The  remuneration  of 
trustees  was  to  be  fixed,  and  the  audit  of  his  accounts  by  an  inde- 
pendent public  department  made  obligatory.     In  a  word,  it  with- 
drew from  creditors  the  unrestrained  management  of  bankrupts* 
estates,  and  subjected  their  acts  to  close  official  scrutiny,  t 
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In  dealing  with  the  long-pending  question  of  Anny  Reform, 
the  Government  were  more  successful  in  being  able  to  follow  up 
their  views  by  Acts ;  but  the  necessary  Parliamentary  assent  to 
Mr.  Childers'  proposals  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  somewhat  violent 
suspension  of  the  debate  on  the  Arms  Bill  (Ireland),  and  then  on 
the  understanding  that  no  money  would  be  taken.     The  question 
of  Army  Reform  had  already  been  prominently  brought  forward  by 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  at  the 
Mansion  House.     General  Roberts  took  this  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing his  belief  that  the  short  service  system,  inaugurated  by  Lord 
Cardwell  and  adopted  by  Colonel  Stanley,  was  a  mistake.     In  the 
Indian  army  he  considered  it  utterly  inapplicable,  and  tending  to 
destroy  the  three  essentials  of  soldierhood,  ^  discipline,  esprit  de 
carps,  and  power  of  endurance.'     During  the  A^han  campaign 
the  boy  regiments  without  exception  broke  down,  and  had  his  army 
been  composed  of  only  short  service  men  it  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated at  Peiwar  Kotal.      Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  arrived  at  precisely  opposite  conclusions,  and  during 
the  Zulu  war  his  verdict  on  them  was  that  they  had  fought  as  well 
and  stood  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  as  cheerfully  as  well- 
seasoned  troops.     With  these  divergent  views,  but  supported  by 
the  recommendations  of  Lord  Airey's  Committee,  Mr.  Ghilders  on 
March  3,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  developed  the  views  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  the  reorganisation   of  the  army. 
Some  hints  as  to  their  intentions  had  been  obtained  from  the  army 
estimates,  which,  whilst  showing  a  slight  saving  (18,300^.)  on  the 
whole  gum  required,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  1,351  ad- 
ditional non-commissioned  officers  and  men.      These,   however, 
would  only  go  part  of  the  way  in  providing  for  the  twelve 
battalions  first  for  foreign  service  being  held  at  950,  and  the  next 
four  at  850 — measures  which  would  involve  a  total  addition  to  the 
infantry  of  the  line  of  2,863  non-commissioned  officers.     In  his 
introductory  speech,  Mr.  Childers  explained  at  length  the  lines 
upon  which  the  Government  had  concluded  to  carry  out  their  plan 
of  Army  Reform.  In  the  first  place  he  proposed  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum age  of  the  troops  from  1 8  to  1 9,  and  to  prohibit  the  sending  of 
men  to  India  until  they  were  20.     The  term  for  which  men  would 
be  enlisted  was  fixed  at  12  years,  of  which  the  term  with  the 
colours  would  be  seven  years  at  home  and  eight  abroad,  and  oppor- 
tunities would  be  given  to  corporals  and  sergeants  to  prolong  their 
term  of  service  to  twenty-one  years  with  a  pension.     With  regard 
to  localisation,  it  was  proposed  that  the  two  battalions  of  the  line 
and  two  battalions  of  Militia  should  be  formed  into  territorial  regi- 
ments wearing  the  same  uniform,  the  Militia  being  distinguished 
by  the  letter  M.     The  Rifle  r^ments  would  not  be  disturbed, 
and   the  Highland  regiments  would  be  grouped   in   pairs,  the 
existing  kilted  regiments  being  associated  with  four  others  not  so 
distinguished.    By  an  arrangement  which  Mr.  Childers  described 
in  great  detail,  a  certain  number  of  these  regiments  would  always;  Ic 
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be  kept  at  their  full  strength ;  and  a  corps  d^armM  of  eighteen 
regiments  of  the  Line,  three  battalions  of  Guards,  with  a  suitable 
proportion  of  Cavalry  and  Artillery,  would  be  ready  at  any  momeait. 
Mr.  Childers  next  explained  his  plan  for  remedying  the  grievance 
as  to  retirement  by  an  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  the  higher 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  officers,  the  great  result  of  which  is  that  out 
of  1,000  captains,  516  would  rise  to  the  rank  of  major  instead  of 
216.  The  Ust  of  generals  would  be  reduced  to  140  by  compulsory 
retirement  at  certain  ages,  and  colonelcies  would  become  purely 
honorary  with  few  exceptions.  The  total  efiFect  of  the  change  would 
be  to  save  India  and  this  country  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  each, 
while  the  financial  prospects  of  both  officers  and  men  would  be 
greatly  improved.  At  a  subsequent  period,  in  discussing  the  finan- 
cial effects  of  his  new  scheme,  the  Secretary  for  War  anticipated 
that  a  more  efficient  force  than  that  at  present  existing  could  be 
obtained  by  an  expenditure  of  800,0002.  per  annum  less  than  was 
required  under  the  existing  system.  Finally,  he  stated  that  cor- 
poral punishment  was  to  be  totally  abolished,  and  a  summary 
punishment  in  the  way  of  restraint  would  be  substituted. 

In  addition  t.o  these  proposals,  which  affected  the  army  at  lai^jfe, 
Mr.  Childers  announced  that  four  aides-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  five 
Commanderships,  and  twenty-five  Ribands  of  the  Bath  would  be 
reserved  for  the  auxiliary  forces ;  and  that  Volunteer  officers  after 
a  certain  length  of  service  would  be  allowed  to  retain  their  rank  and 
uniform.  The  most  novel  feature  of  the  scheme  was  the  institu- 
tion of  the  territorial  regiments,  by  which  after  July  1  the  numeri- 
cal or  personal  distinctions  by  which  regiments  had  hitherto  been 
known  were  to  be  abolished,  and  their  titles  were  to  be  associated 
with  the  counties  in  which  their  head-quarters  and  recruiting 
depots  were  situated.  The  scheme,  in  spite  of  much  criticism  on 
its  various  details,  was  generally  well  received,  and  no  formal  op- 
position was  offered  to  the  various  votes  in  committee  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  Navy  Estimates,  which  showed  an  increase 
of  158,984Z.  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  He  announced  the 
intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  return  to  the  system  of  limited  com- 
petition for  naval  cadetships,  and  to  introduce  certain  steps  to 
quicken  the  flow  of  promotion  among  officers  of  the  navy  and 
marines.  With  regard  to  the  men,  he  pointed  out  the  great  ex- 
pense which  had  been  caused  by  the  continuous  service  system,  and 
informed  the  Committee  that  the  Board  was  instituting  an  inquiry 
whether  its  advantages  could  not  be  secured  without  the  ever-in- 
creasing burden  of  pensions.  In  1852  the  vote  for  military  pen- 
sions and  allowances  was  469,000i.  In  1870  it  was  606,000i.; 
in  1878,  781,000?. ;  and  this  year  it  had  risen,  *  by  unavoidable 
automatic  action,'  to  847,0002. ;  and,  as  the  question  concerned 
vested  interests,  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  decrease  for  several 
years  to  come.     Passing  to  the  mat&rid,  Mr.  Trevelyan  stated  that 
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the  Dockyards    Vote   was    1,446,346?.,    the   Naval  Stores  Vote 
l,172,700i.  and  the  vote  for  machinery  and  building  by  contract 
683,2392.     As  to  the  shipbuilding  policy,  the  Board,  he  said,  had 
its  own  opinion  on  the  fighting  ship  of  the  future,  but  for  the 
current  year  it  had  ample  work  on  its  hands  bequeathed  by  its  pre- 
decessors, and  it  would  act  on  the  principle  that  the  shortest  way 
to  get  to  new  designs  was  to  finish  ofiF  the  old  ones.     The  Ajax  and 
Agamemnon  would  therefore  be  completed  at  Chatham,  the  /n- 
flexihle  would  be  commissioned,  the  Conqueror  would  be  pushed 
forward,  and  the  Polyphemvs,  *  perhaps  destined  to  work  a  revo- 
lution in  naval  war&re,'  would  be  completed.     The  Colosstvs  and 
Majestic  would  be  advanced  one-quarter,   and  the  CoUingwood 
would  be  pushed  on.     A  fourth  Leander  would  be  laid  down,  and 
a  new  swift  fighting  cruiser,  *  combining  the  speed  of  the  Leander 
with  heavier  guns  than  those  of  the  Thunderer  or  the  Devastation^ 
would  be  commenced.     The  work  of  repair  also  would  be  vigorously 
pushed  on,  and  the  gross  tonnage,  armoured  and  unarmoured,  to 
be  built  during  the  year  was  18,890.     After  mentioning  the  in- 
creases of  87,OOOf.  for  wages  an4  161,0002.  for  the  Stores  Vote,  he 
stated  that  during  the  year  a  substantial  commencement  would  be 
made  in  arming  our  Navy  with  heavy  breechloaders,  which  had 
been  shown  to  be  indispensable,  and  expatiated  on  the  improve- 
ments in  the  torpedo-boats — a  service  for  which,  he  said,the  native 
skill  and  daring  of  the  British  sailor  specially  adapted  him.     As 
In  the  army,  flogging  was  to  be  abolished  in  the  navy,  and  a  scheme 
introduced  for  diminishing  the  temptation  to  drink,  *  the  direct  or 
indirect  cause  of  fiftults  for  which  flogging  was  inflicted.' 

On  April  5  Mr.  Grladstone  proposed  his  eleventh  budget,  which 
by  its  modesty  and  simplicity  disappointed  all  the  forecasts 
which  had  been  made  of  its  author's  heroic  intentions.  A  large 
reduction  of  the  income  tax,  the  extension  of  the  probate  duty  to 
real  property,  the  taxation  of  charities,  had  by  turns  been  pro- 
phesied, but,  as  the  event  showed,  they  were  merely  glanced  at  and 
passed  by.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  year  ended  March  31,  1881, 
had  amounted  to  84,041,0002.  as  compared  with  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  82,696,0002.,  but  of  this  apparent  surplus  nearly  one 
million  fell  under  heads  which  did  not  represent  the  growth  of 
taxation.  The  beer  tax  had  produced  205,0002.  less  than  was 
anticipated,  but  this  Mr.  Grladstone  hoped  to  rectify  in  the 
current  year  by  a  change  he  proposed  to  make  in  the  duty  on 
*  mum.'  The  gross  expenditure  of  the  past  year  had  amounted  to 
83,108,0002,  which,  compared  with  the  receipts,  left  a  surplus  of 
933,0002.  But,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  explained,  with  a  humorous  sigh, 
this  surplus  was  a  mirage.  Before  dealing  with  the  t>axation  of 
the  year,  he  surveyed  the  state  of  the  National  Debt.  Taking  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  together,  there  had  been  a  decrease 
in  round  numbers  of  seven  millions,  a  reduction  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  several  towns,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
Treasury,  had  raised  loans  for  public  improvements  in  the  openlc 
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market,  and  had  repaid  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  a  million. 
Before  passing  from  the  question  of  debt,  Mr.  Grladstone  reminded 
the  House  that  in  1885  the  short  annuities  would  &11  in,  and  was 
met  with  a  very  general  cheer  when  he  stated  that  he  should 
regard  it  as  an  illegitimate  use  of  those  funds  to  apply  them  in 
reduction  of  taxation.     He  proposed,  therefore,  in  a  manner  which 
he  explained  at  length,  to  convert  the  short  annuities  into  long 
annuities,  terminating  in  1906,  by  which  a  reduction  of  del^ 
would  be  eflected    to    the    amount  of  60,000,000f.,    of   which 
20,000,000^   would    be    taken    from    the    Savings    Bank,    and 
40,000,000i.  from  the  Chancery  Funds.     Next,  turning  to   the 
movement  of  public  wealth  compared  with  population  and  ex- 
penditure, and.  taking  three  periods  of  time  commencing  with 
1842,  he  showed  that  while  from  1842  to  1858  population  had 
increased  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  revenue  1|  per  cent, 
and  the  expenditure  2^  per  cent.,  from  1857  to  1873  the  augmen- 
tations were  1  per  cent,  3  per  cent.,  and  1^  per  cent,  respectively, 
and  from  1874  to  1877  1  per  cent.,  1^  per  cent.,  and  3^.     But  in 
the  last  two  years  reaching  down  to  March  1880,  while  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  by  1  per  cent.,  the  revenue  had  actually  gone 
back  one  half  per  cent,  and  the  expenditure  had  increased  by  2| 
per  cent.,  after  omitting  the  six  millions  taken   for  extra  war 
expenses  by  the  previous  Government.     In  further  illustration  of 
this  movement,  he  mentioned  that  the  penny  in  the  income  tax, 
which  in   1842  produced  772,000i.,  in  1858,  810,000i.,  and  in 
1878,  l,990,000f.,  in  this  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tax,  had  actually  gone  back,  and  stood  only  at  l,943,000f. 
Passing  then  to  the  finances  of  the  current  year  he  thus  stated  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  1881-2  : — 

Consolidated  Fund  Charges £31,270,000 

Army 16,609,000 

Home  Charges  for  India 1,100,000 

Navy 10,845,000 

Grant  in  Aid  to  India 600,000 

Civil  Services 16,087,504 

CostOQLs  and  Inland  Revenue 2»85 1,208 

Post  Office 8,539,525 

Telegraph  Service            1,294,081 

Packet  Service 707,767 

Total  Expenditure  (in  round  numbers)     84,706,000 

The  estimated  expenditure,  exceeding  by  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  year  just  closed,  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  cost  of  the  census  and  the  ordnance  survey,  whilst  cer- 
tain exceptional  charges  on  account  of  the  Transvaal  and  India 
would  come  in  course  of  payment.  To  meet  this  expenditure  the 
Revenue,  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  taxation,  ^ould  show  the 
following  results : — 
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CnstomB /19,000,000 

Excise 27,440,000 

Stamps 11,900,000 

Land-taz,  ice 2,760,000 

Income-tax  at  6<; 11,000,000 

Poet  Office 6,800,000 

Telegraphs       .        .        , 1,600,000 

Crown  Lands 390,000 

Interest  on  Advances 1,200,000 

Miscellaneoos  Revenne 3,900,000 

Total  Revenue  ....  86,990,000 
The  first  deduction  to  be  made  from  this  apparent  surplus  of 
1,285,000^.  was  the  sum  of  100,000^.  in  part  repayment  of  the  loan 
for  local  barracks,  of  which  300,000i.  still  remained  unextinguished. 
By  taking  off  the  extra  penny  from  the  income  tax,  granted  in  the 
previous  year  as  a  loan  for  a  special  purpose,  the  surplus  would  at 
once  be  converted  into  a  deficit  of  275fiOOl, ;  an  almost  insig- 
nificant sum  would  be  perhaps  added  to  this  by  a  partial 
remission  of  the  duty  on  silver  plate  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  ounce 
annually  until  the  entire  duty  at  present  leviable  {la.  Gd.  per  oz.), 
was  extinguished.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  adjust  the  surtax  on  foreign  spirits,  by 
applying  to  them  the  process  of  distillation  as  practised  on  wines, 
and  charging  a  uniform  surtax  of  Ad.  per  gallon  on  the  standard 
of  strength.  By  this  means  a  net  gain  of  180,000Z.  might  be 
expected.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  turned  to  the  '  Death  Duties,'  but 
only  to  say  that  he  was  not  then  prepared  with  any  complete 
plan  for  dealing  with  them,  though  he  hoped  that  during  the 
present  Parliament  some  attempt  would  be  made  in  that  direction. 
Touching  on  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  system,  he  spoke 
strongly  of  the  total  exemption  of  property  in  mortmain,  warmly 
condemned  the  differential  rates  imposed  on  personal  property 
settled  and  unsettled,  and  said  with  regard  to  the  duties  on  real 
property,  that  they  were  so  bound  up  with  the  laws  regulating  its 
devolution  and  inheritance  that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  practically  without  going  into  the  whole  question.  Can- 
vassing the  scale  of  consanguinity,  he  said  he  was  not  prepared  at 
once  to  accept  a  uniform  duty — one  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
increase  the  duty  of  lineals  from  1  to  2^  per  cent.,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  some  changes  which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
instalment,  and  would  clear  the  way  by  testing  the  disposition  of 
the  public.  By  the  first  of  these,  where  all  parties  concerned — 
the  residuary  legatees,  the  executors,  and  the  Inland  Revenue — 
were  agreed,  the  whole  payment  to  the  State  might  be  made  at 
once  in  the  shape  of  an  augmented  5  per  cent,  probate  duty. 
Next,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  1  per  cent,  legacy  duty  and  to 
substitute  a  1^  per  cent,  probate  duty,  which,  while  it  would  be 
paid  by  the  same  parties,  would  get  rid  of  the  present  complication. 
Among  other  changes,  the  duty  would  be  chargeable  on  sums  be- 
tween lOOl.  and  1,000Z.  at  intervals  of  50i.,  and  over  IfiOOL  at 
intervals  of  lOOi.    He  proposed  to  abolish  the  exemption  fromlc 
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duty  of  legacies  under  20^.,  and  where  the  parties  could  make  an 
affidavit  that  the  estate  did  not  exceed  300{.  in  value,  they  might 
go  before  the  nearest  revenue  officer,  and  discharge  all  claims 
for  probate  and  legacy  duty  by  the  payment  of  2Z.  5a.  He  esti- 
mated the  net  financial  gain  of  these  changes  at  467,000^.,  but 
as  the  change  would  not  come  into  operation  until  June  1,  the 
gain  for  the  first  year  would  be  only  390,000i.  Adding  this  to 
the  180,000i.  from  the  spirit  duties,  a  total  gain  of  570,OOOL 
would  be  established,  converting  the  deficit  of  275,000i.  into  a 
surplus  of  295,000?. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  modest  proposals  were  generally  received  with 
favour,  though  without  enthusiasm,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
that  referring  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  silver  plate  duty, 
eventually  passed  into  law,  but  a  special  Bill  was  found  requisite 
for  dealing  with  the  Chancery  and  Savings  Bank  Funds.  A  few 
words  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  closed  his  Budget  speech  led 
many  to  anticipate  that  he  would  not  again  appear  before  the 
House  in  the  character  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  specu- 
lation at  once  became  busy  in  the  discovery  of  a  worthy  successor. 

Two  or  three  additions  to  the  Statute  Book  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  One  of  these,  recognising  to  a  further  extent  the  claims  of 
temperance  and  local  self-government,  was  the  measure  by  which 
the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundays  throughout  Wales  was 
rendered  compulsory.  Through  some  ambiguity  of  language,  a 
doubt  subsequently  arose  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  Act  was  to  come 
into  action,  so  that  its  beneficial  results  were  destined  to  be  post- 
poned. By  a  new  Judicature  Act,  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  every  session,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  transferred  from  his 
duties  as  judge  of  a  Court  of  First  Instance  to  preside  over  one  of 
the  Courts  of  Intermediate  Appeal,  his  place  being  filled  by  the 
creation  of  another  judge  in  Chancery.  The  Government  scheme 
further  proposed  that  the  President  of  the  Probate  Court  and 
three  puisne  judges,  elected  annually  by  their  colleagues,  should 
form  part  of  the  Appellate  Court.  This  latter  point  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  was  ultimately  omitted  fix)m  the 
Bill,  as  was  also  a  proposal  to  reserve  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  a 
portion  of  the  patronage  which  the  Bill  transferred  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  Newspapers  (Law  of  Libel)  Bill  also 
managed  to  escape  the  various  dangers  attendant  on  private  legis- 
lation, including  Lord  Redesdale's  ill-will  on  account  of  its  late 
arrival  before  the  House  of  Peers.  The  main  proposals  of  the  Bill 
were  to  remove  the  liability  of  newspaper  proprietors  for  impartial 
reports  of  words  spoken  in  public  meetings,  to  enforce  the  com- 
pulsory r^^tration  of  the  names  of  newspaper  owners,  and  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-General  to  criminal  proceedings 
being  taken  against  a  newspaper  proprietor  for  libel. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  managed  to  keep  himself  and  his  cause  promi- 
nently before  the  public  throughout  the  Session.     When  the  year 
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opened,  it  found  him  the  defendant  in  a  suit  under  the  Parlia- 
mentary Oaths  Act,  1866,  to  recover  a  penalty  for  having  sat  and 
voted  in  Parliament  without  having  first  taken  the  oath,  he 
having  merely  made  an  affirmation,  as  he  claimed  to  be  permitted 
to  do.  The  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on 
July  2,  1880,  and  the  penalties,  which  were  fixed  by  the  Act  at 
5001.  for  each  offence,  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  reached 
45,000i.,  and  were  being  rapidly  increased  day  by  day  by  the 
constant  divisions  on  the  Coercion  Bills.  In  addition  to  the  main 
case,  demurrers,  appeals,  and  even  actions  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but  without  success.  The  decisions  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Court  of  Judicature  were  persistently  unfavourable 
to  him.  The  main  issue  was  argued  on  March  7,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew.  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
arguing  his  own  case,  contended  that  he  was  by  statute  entitled  to 
make  Uie  affirmation,  just  as  in  the  case  of  witnesses  who  had  no 
religious  belief.  He  contended  that  there  was  now  no  statutory 
disqualification  of  such  persons,  for  the  change  of  the  law,  which 
removed  the  necessity  of  the  oath  when  giving  evidence,  virtually 
did  away  with  the  exclusion  which  once  existed.  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  in  delivering  judgment  (March  11),  pointed  out  that  the 
words  on  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  relied  could  not  refer  to  Parlia- 
mentary oaths ;  but  he  admitted  that  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  been 
elected  for  a  Scotch  constituency,  he  might  have  claimed  to  make 
the  affirmation  without  much  difficulty.  Mr.  Bradlaiigh  at  once 
gave  notice  of  appeal,  and  Mr.  Gorst  of  his  intention  to  move  for 
the  issue  of  a  new  writ  for  Northampton.  When  the  House  of 
Commons  met  on  March  14,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  rose,  but  was  imme- 
diately interrupted  by  Mr.  Gorst,  who  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
whether,  after  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh was  competent  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Attomey-(Jeneral  pointed  out  that  the  question  was  not  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment  of  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  and  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  might  appeal ;  but  Sir  J.  Holker  remarked  that 
the  question  was  not  whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  unseated,  but 
whether  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Labouchere  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh  explaining  his 
position,  and  Lord  B.  Churchill  said  the  House  had  no  security 
that  an  appeal  would  be  prosecuted  for  a  twelvemonth.  Sir  S. 
Northcote  asked  the  Speaker  to  give  his  decision,  and  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh having  briefly  explained  that  he  had  given  notice  of  appeal 
at  once,  and  that  the  judge  had  stayed  judgment  and  execu- 
tion, the  Speaker  said  the  question  put  to  him  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  but  its  determination  rested  rather  with  the  House 
than  with  the  Chair,  and  until  the  House  had  determined  it  he 
should  continue  to  regard  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  filling  the  seat  for 
Northampton.  He  thereupon  called  upon  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  presentation  of  his  petitions,  which  -were  all  in  j 
&votir   of  his   motion   on   Perpetual    Pensions.      Subsequently  ^^ 
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Mr.  Gorst  announced  that  he  would  postpone  his  motion  for  a 
new  writ,  though  he  held  himself  free  to  renew  it  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  Supply  gave  him  a  fitting  opportunity.  The  decision  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  placed  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  taken  his  seat  and  voted 
under  cover  of  a  resolution  passed  on  July  1  in  the  preceding 
year,  permitting  him  so  to  do, '  subject  to  any  liability  by  statute.' 
If  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  appeal  were  to  be  reversed,  the  House  would 
be  shown  to  have  passed  a  resolution  the  validity  of  which  it  did 
not  assert;  whereas  if  the  decision  were  maintained,  it  would 
prove  still  more  conclusively  that  the  resolution  of  the  House  was 
in  itself  worthless.  The  privileges  of  Parliament  had  in  this  way 
been  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  common  informer.  As  the  Times 
pointed  out,  when  the  House  of  Commons  bad  once  declined  to 
allow  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  take  the  oath,  two  alternatives  remained 
open,  either  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  by  legislation,  or 
directly  to  confer,  by  resolution  of  the  House,  the  right  of  affir- 
mation on  all  persons  entitled  to  affirm  in  courts  of  law,  and  without 
reference  to  any  liability  by  statute.  The  unseating  of  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh or  compliance  with  his  request  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds 
would,  the  Times  maintained,  be  alike  futile.  In  the  former  case 
he  might  be  re-elected,  and  *  if  he  then  offered  to  take  the  oaUi 
no  objection  could  be  then  taken  to  his  doing  so;'  in  the  latter 
course  there  would  be  a  sort  of  recognition  that  a  member  had  a 
right  to  vacate  a  seat  which  he  had  not  the  right  to  occupy.  In 
conclusion,  the  same  journal  urged  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consult  its  own  dignity  and  interest  by  giving  full  effect  to  the 
principle  that  the  right  of  an  elected  representative  to  take  his 
seat  is  independent  of  all  personal  opinions.  On  March  31, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  appeal  against  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  was  heard  before  Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Baggallay,  and 
Lush,  and  on  the  following  day  they  delivered  their  judgment,  up- 
holding that  of  the  inferior  Court.  Two  days  later,  the  Grovem- 
meit  having  refused  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  as 
was  asserted  in  some  quarters,  Mr.  Labouchere  rose  in  the  House 
to  move  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  for  Northampton,  on  the  ground 
that  since  his  election  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  vacated  his  seat  by 
sitting  and  voting  without  taking  the  prescribed  oath.  Sir  B. 
Cross,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives,  criticised  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  withholding  from  the  House  all  advice  and  leader- 
ship in  the  matter,  leaving  the  question  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Opposition.  After  a  few  words  in  reply  by  the  Attorney-General, 
a  new  writ  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  once  issued  his 
address,  and  found  an  opponent  in  Mr.  Corbett,  a  Conservative, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  week  the  election  had  taken  place, 
resulting  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  return  by  a  majority  of  132  votes, 
showing  a  very  sensible  reduction  in  the  majority  by  which  he  had 
been  previously  elected.  This  diminution  arose  chiefly  from 
abstentions  on  the  Liberal  side.     Mr.  Corbett  only  polled  eighty 
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more  votes  than  the  highest  unsuccessful  candidate  at  the  general 
election,  whilst  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  supporters  were  less  by  over  500 
than  they  had  been  on  the  previous  occasion. 

On  April  26  (by  a  curious  coincidence  the  day  on  which  took 
place  the  funeral  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  great  Conservative 
leader,  who  had  consistently  opposed  Jewish  disabilities)  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  presented  himself  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  law.  Before  it  could  be  admi- 
nistered to  him,  Sir  StafiFord  Northcote  rose  to  oppose  this  act, 
having  regard  both  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  public  statements  that 
the  oath  had  no  binding  effect  on  his  conscience,  and  to  the  reso- 
lutions and  reports  of  the  previous  Session.  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  Q.C., 
then  moved  a  counter  resolution,  declaring  that  in  any  case  where 
a  duly  elected  member  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  House  would  not  interfere.  He  iu*ged  the 
danger  which  would  be  established  by  the  adoption  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  precedent,  and  argued  that  the  resolution  of  the 
previous  Session  was  inapplicable,  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  been 
elected  afresh.  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  powerful  but  somewhat  bitter 
speech,  asserted,  in  spite  of  loud  denials,  that  the  Conservatives 
insisted  upon  placing  the  question  as  one  of  religious  or  irreligious 
disability  ;  that  in  so  doing  they  were  only  consistent,  having  acted 
in  like  manner  to  the  Dissenters,  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  the 
Jews.  He  contended  that  if  the  oath  was  binding  on  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh, the  House  had  no  right  to  go  beyond  that  gentleman's 
word,  and  that  as  no  law  had  decided  the  point  against  him,  to 
oppose  the  course  he  proposed  to  take  was  to  revive  the  old 
question  of  religious  disability.  In  the  noticeable  absence  of  Sir 
John  Holker  and  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Q-orst  argued  the  legal  bearings 
of  the  case  from  the  Conservative  point  of  view,  and  admitted  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  under  no  legal  disqualification,  but  that  he 
challenged  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  House.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Bright,  he  quoted  from  a  statement  on  the  oaths  question  by 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  which  the  latter  had  said  that  the  form  of  the 
oath  contained  words  which  to  him  seemed  idle  and  meaningless. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Bradlaugh  presented  himself  at  the  bar,  and 
the  Speaker  having  taken  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  he  was 
alloweid  to  address  it.  He  began  by  declaring  that,  as  he  had 
previously  stated,  the  Oath  would  in  the  most  complete  degree  be 
binding  on  his  honour  and  conscience,  and  he  therefore  claimed  to 
be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  as  a  matter  of  legal  right.  What  had 
happened  in  the  previous  Session  could  no  longer  be  brought  up 
against  him.  He  had  been  returned  on  April  9,  and  having  been 
duly  elected  he  claimed  his  right  under  the  statute  to  take  the 
oath  and  his  seat.  If  he  was  legally  disqualified,  a  petition  would 
lie,  or  if  the  House  wished  to  unseat  him,  it  could  do  so  when  by 
taking  his  seat  he  had  come  within  its  jurisdiction.  Until  he  was 
allowed  to  do  that,  the  only  right  by  which  members  could  stand 
between  him  and  the  table  was  the  right  of  force  »fft(ftf  ®I^od[Fe 
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they  shut  him  out^  the  law  gave  him  no  remedy,  and  he  would 
have  nothing  to  resort  to  but  lawless  agitation.    The  speech  was 
received  with  cheers  from  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  but  elsewhere  with  murmurs  and  protestations. 
Mr.    Gladstone,  at  once    followed.    After    sweeping    aside   the 
authority  of  Parliament  to  intervene  between  a  constituency  and 
its  lawfully  elected  representative,  he  said  that  the  real  question 
to  be  decided  was  whether  the  member  for   Northampton   had 
judged  correctly  in    coming  to  the  table  to  be  sworn.     Even 
should  he  have  been  mistaken  the  House  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  his  private  judgment.     The  question  was  only  to  be  decided 
in  foro  conacientke.     The  House  was.  not  competent  to  take 
cognisance  of  a  man's  belief,  and  if  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  were  logically  carried  out,  the  House  on  all  occasions  would 
have  to  pronounce,  when  any  evidence  was  forthcoming,  whether 
a  man  offering  to  take  the  oath  possessed  the  amount  of  belief 
which  members  thought  necessary  to  make  the  oath  a  reality.     If 
the  House  was  to  start  upon  this  slippery  road,  the  leaders  were 
bound  to  say    how   far  along   it   they  meant   to    travel.     The 
question,  so  &r  as  it  regarded  the  action  of  the  House,  was  purely 
a  legal  one.    If  it  were  impossible  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Bradlaugh  a 
legal  disqualification,  it  was  contrary  to  all  right  to  fix  upon  him 
a  disqualification  which  was  less  than  legal.     After  a  few  words 
from  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Mr.  New- 
degate,  all  of  whom  supported  the  resolution,  it  was  carried  by 
208  against  175.     Although  the  majority  was  largely  composed  of 
Conservatives,  the  division  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  psurty  one. 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  many  English  Dissenters,  and  not  a  few 
Whigs  voting  in  the  majority,  whilst  a  very  much  lai'ger  number 
of  the  latter  took  no  part  in  the  division.     As  soon  as  the  result 
had  been  formally  announced  from  the  Chair,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  again 
presented  himself  at  the  table,  but  was  directed  by  the  Speaker  to 
withdraw.     This  he  declined  to  do,  alleging  that  the  order  was 
illegal,  and  the  Speaker  asked  the  House  for  directions.     There 
were  loud  cries  from  the  Opposition  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  met  by 
counter  cries  of  *No,  no  I  'from  the  Ministerialists  ;  and,  after  a 
pauRe,  Sir  S.  Northcote  rose,  amid  loud  cheers,  and  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  whether  he  intended  to  take  any  steps  as  leader  of 
the  House  to  carry  out  the  resolution  just  agreed  to.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone replied  that,  having  voted  with  the  minority,  he  should 
leave  it  to  the  majority  to  carry  out  its  own  resolution.     Sir  S. 
Northcote  at  once  moved  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  be  ordered  to  with- 
draw ;  and  this  was  carried  without  a  division,  though  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  offered  some  opposition,  and  warned  the  majority  that,  to 
carry  out  their  resolution,  it  would   be  necessary  to  keep  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of  the  Parliament.     On 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Bright,  he  did  not  press  his  opposition  to  a 
division,  and   the  motion  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
was  again  directed  to  withdraw^  and  a^n  refuel  to  obe^  aQ 
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illegal  order.  The  serjeant-at-arms  was  then  called  in  and 
ordered  to  remove  him,  and  he  went  with  him  to  the  bar,  but 
returned  at  once  to  the  table.  The  messengers  were  then  called 
in,  and,  surrounding  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  forced  him  back  to  the  bar, 
the  hon.  member  protesting  all  this  time  against  the  employment 
of  physical  force.  Again,  however,  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
return,  and  was  withheld  by  the  messengers,  who  held  him  back. 
The  Speaker  throwing  himself  on  the  House  for  further  authority. 
Sir  S.  Northcote  said  he  would  not  shrink  fix)m  the  responsibility 
of  moving  to  commit  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  custody,  but  for  the 
evident  feet  that  the  proceedings  were  countenanced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  This  Mr.  Gladstone  warmly  denied,  but  re- 
peated that  he  would  not  take  any  step  until  he  thought  it  could 
be  done  with  advantage.  Ultimately,  after  this  line  of  recrimi- 
nation had  been  pursued  for  some  time,  the  scene  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  Mr.  Cowen  moving  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  to  give  time  for  cool  reflection.  This 
motion  was  agreed  to  with  only  a  few  dissentients,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Bradlaugh  again  presented  himself  at 
the  table  to  be  sworn.  The  Speaker  informed  him  that  the  order 
for  his  withdrawal  passed  at  the  previous  sitting  was  still  in 
operation,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  obey  it  he  woidd  be  removed 
by  force.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  repeated  his  protest  that  the  House  had 
no  power  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  oath,  and  he  therefore 
declined  to  withdraw.  The  Speaker  then  called  the  serjeant-at- 
arms,  who,  taking  Mr.  Bradlaugh  by  the  arm,  conducted  him  to 
the  hai. 

Mr.  Labouchere  thereupon  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  scene  of  the 
previous  eveiiing,  he  would  give  facilities  for  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  adding  that  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh on  that  condition  would  refrain  from  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  while  sympathising  with  Mr.  Labouchere's  ol^- 
ject,  and  jecognising  that  the  difficulties  created  by  the* passing 
of  Sir  S.  Northcote's  resolution  would  be  much  mitigated  if  the 
House  consented  to  entertain  a  practical  proposal  for  solving 
the  difficulty,  said  that  the  demand  for  ^  facilities '  raised  a  very 
serious  question.  Virtually  it  was  a  demand  to  postpone  the  Irish 
Land  Bill — a  fact  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  perceived 
by  the  Irish  members,  who  had  supported  the  resolution;  and, 
looking  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  see  his  way  to 
complying  with  Mr.  Labouchere's  request. 

Sir  S.  Northcote,  admitting  that  he  had  incurred  some 
share  of  responsibility  by  his  resolution,  pointed  out  it  was  purely 
defensive,  and  intended  to  protect  those  who  were  determined  not 
to  tolerate  any  proceeding  which  would  make  them  parties  to  a 
iNro&nation  of  tiie  oath.     But  while  not  shrinking 
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responsibility,  he  complained  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 
business  the  Government  had  declined  to  give  the  House  any 
guidance,  and  had  proposed  nothing  but  to  shift  the  responsibility 
from  their  own  shoulders.  But  the  House  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  Government  should  take  the  initiative  in  both  the 
questions  now  before  it — viz.,  a  permanent  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  maintenance  of  the  order  and  decorum  of  its 
proceedings ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  especially,  he  insisted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  of  the  House  to  take  whatever 
steps  might  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  Chair. 
Certainly  he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  Mr.  Labouchere's  pro- 
posal when  oflFered  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain  ;  but  he  hoped  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  having  done  sufficient  to  assert  his  right,  would 
not  be  guilty  of  any  indecorous  interruption  of  the  business  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Bright  thought  that  if  the  objection  of  the  Opposition 
was  simply  to  the  profanation  of  the  oath,  and  not  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  man  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  opinions,  the  shortest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  pass  a  short  measure.  He  put  it, 
therefore,  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  whether  they  would  not 
co-operate  in  thus  extricating  the  House  from  the  difficulty  in  the 
only  way  he  saw  open. 

Mr.  Walter,  who  had  supported  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  reso- 
lution on  the  previous  night,  declared  that  he  entertained  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  entry  into  the  House  as  an  Atheist 
by  the  door  of  an  affirmation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  if  there  were  many  gentlemen  of 
the  same  opinion  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
by  means  of  morning  sittings,  and  if  the  House  were  once  led  to 
entertain  any  practical  proposition,  he  admitted  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  expect  from  him  the  most  stringent  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  decorum.  Replying  to  Sir  S.  North- 
cote,  he  maintained  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  leader  of  the 
House  to  initiate  measures  for  giving  practical  effect  to  a  reso- 
lution of  which  he  disapproved.  All  he  was  called  on  to  do  was 
to  refrain  from  obstructing  the  proposals  of  others,  and,  while 
agreeing  that  it  was  his  duty  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Chair,  he  maintained  that  where  he  had  declined  to  take  the 
ipitiative  was  not  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  but  in 
giving  it  fresh  authority. 

After  a  protracted  wrangle  on  the  duties  of  the  leader  of  the 
HouBe,  Mr,  Labouchere  withdrew  his  motion  on  the  unexpressed 
but  accept  kI  understanding  that  the  Government  would  introduce  a 
measure  ft^rtliwith  dealing  with  the  oaths  question,  to  which  the 
Opposition,  through  Sir  W.  Barttelot,  promised  to  give  a  candid 
coDsideration.  When,  however,  on  May  6  a  proposal  was  made  to 
tiolfl  a  mnniing  sitting  on  the  Tuesday  following,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  Oaths  Bill,  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Conservatives 
was  hftrdl)  apparent.     The  suggestion  was  inet  wiJlQ|irong  oppo- 
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sition,and  the  division  showed  128  in  favour  and  1 22  against  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  emboldened  by  this  result  motions  for  the  adjournment 
followed  pretty  quickly  one  upon  the  other,  and  at  length  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Crovernment  gave  way,  and  the  demand 
for  special  facilities  to  pass  the  Bill  fell  through.  On  May  10  Mr. 
BraiUaugh,  freed  from  his  tacit  understanding  not  to  disturb  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  again  presented  himself  at  the  table  to 
be  sworn,  whereupon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  after  a  brief  pause, 
proposed  a  resolution  excluding  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  the  precincts 
of  the  House.  No  division  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  been  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House,  quietly  withdrew, 
and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to  public  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  defending  his  course  of  action,  and  protesting 
in  the  name  of  popular  right  and  freedom  against  the  ostracism  to 
which,  for  his  opinions,  he  was  subjected.  Meanwhile,  although 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  name  and  case  occasionally  cropped  up  in  Parlia- 
ment, especially  during  question  time,  and  in  the  Law  Courts, 
little  of  importance  connected  with  either  took  place,  beyond  a 
formal  notice  to  the  Speaker  from  the  member  for  Northampton 
that  he  would  come  to  the  House  and  claim  his  right  to  be  sworn. 
The  case  of  Clarke  v.  Bradlaugh  came  on  for  hearing  before  Mr. 
Justice  Grove  and  a  special  jury  towards  the  end  of  July.  The 
point  turned  upon  whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath,  had  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  particular 
occasion  before  the  writ  was  issued;  the  informer,  Mr.  Clarke, 
claiming  half  the  amount  of  the  fine  (5002.)  leviable  in  such 
cases.  Ah  the  House  of  Commons  keeps  no  official  record  of 
the  hour  at  which  divisions  are  taken,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
contradictory  evidence,  but  in  the  end  the  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiff.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  conducted  his  own  case  with  con- 
siderable acumen,  but  affected  to  regard  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P., 
not  the  nominal  plaintiff,  Mr.  Clarke,  as  his  real  assailant.  This 
view  was  somewhat  supported  by  the  discovery  that  in  one  case  at 
least  the  counsel's  brief  had  been  marked  with  Mr.  Newdegate's 
name,  and  scarcely  had  the  trial  finished  than  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
attempted  to  take  proceedings  for  ^Maintenance'  against  the 
member  for  Warwickshire.  Maintenance  is,  according  to  Blacks 
stone,  *  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  that  no  way  belongs  to 
one,  by  maintaining  or  assisting  either  party,,  with  money  or  other- 
wise, to  prosecute  or  defend  it.'  Sir  J.  Ingham,  however,  before 
whom  the  application  for  a  summons  against  Mr.  Newdegate  was 
heard,  dismissed  the  plea  as  frivolous ;  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was 
left  to  take  more  ordinary  means  for  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the 
verdict  given  against  him.  The  meaning  and  need  of  so  much 
hurry  in  taking  out  the  writ  arose  from  the  ascertained  fact  that 
many  others  were  waiting  to  follow  Mr.  Clarke's  example,  and  of 
these  it  was  surmised  that  one  or  more  had  a  friendly  object  in 
view.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  legal  period,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
bad  applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  and  Mr.  Justice  Orom  for  a 
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new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of 
the  evidence.  The  judges,  although  they  admitted  the  evidence 
to  be  very  conflicting,  refused  to  grant  a  fresh  trial.  On  the 
following  day  (August  2),  Mr.  Bradlaugh  held  a  meeting  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  to  support  his  claim  to  take  his  seat.  The  numbers 
assembled  were  variously  estimated  at  from  8,000  to  20,000.  In  a 
speech  of  some  length  Mr.  Bradlaugh  declared  his  intention  to  go 
to  the  House  of  Conmions  and  insist  upon  his  right.  The  crowd 
dispersed  quietly,  about  five  thousand  going  towards  Palace  Yard, 
which  they  found  strongly  guarded  by  policemen  and  its  gates 
closed. 

On  the  following  day  the  House  of  Commons,  according  to 
custom,  met  at  noon,  and  as  soon  as  prayers  were  over  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh advanced  to  the  door  of  the  House  with  the  intention  of 
entering.  He  was  met  by  the  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms  and 
other  officials,  who  barred  the  passage,  and  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
attempting  to  force  his  way  past  them,  a  number  of  policemen 
who  had  been  posted  in  the  side  lobbies  rushed  forward  and  seized 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  struggled  in  vain  against  unequal  numbers, 
and  was  finally  carried  down  a  small  staircase  into  the  courtyard, 
where  he  arrived  overcome  with  exertion  and  his  clothes  torn  and 
in  disorder.  The  issue  of  this  unseemly  contest  was  no  sooner 
known  within  the  House  than  Mr.  Labouchere,  rising  with  a  question 
of  privilege,  asked  the  House  to  say  that  the  order  excluding  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  from  the  House  did  not  extend  to  the  lobbies,  and 
therefore  the  Speaker  had  exceeded  his  duties.  The  Speaker 
explained  that  he  had  given  a  wider  interpretation  to  the  order  of 
the  House  than  its  words  justified,  because  he  conceived  that  by 
excluding  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  the  building  he  could  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution.  This  view  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  was  thought  that  a  vote  might  at 
once  have  been  taken  on  Mr.  Labouchere's  question  of  privilege. 
Several  members,  however,  endeavoured  to  widen  the  basis  of  the 
debate,  including  Sir  Wilfirid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Bright,  both  of 
whom  were  called  to  order,  whilst  the  latter  succeeded  by  a  few 
words  in  raising  bitter  recriminations.  Mr.  Biggar's  contribution 
to  the  discussion  was  the  most  original,  and  did  much  to  restore 
good  humour  in  an  assembly  where  passion  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  on  both  sides.  Although  not  sympathising  with  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh, and  resenting  his  conduct  during  the  coercion  debates,  yet  he 
objected  to  the  treatment  to  which  that  member  had  been  subjected, 
because  it  was  a  *  precedent '  which  might  provoke  or  even  justify 
its  repetition.  Finally,  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  to  the  effect  that  the  House  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
Speaker,  was  on  the  recommendation  of  the  twq  leaders  adopted 
by  184  against  7,  the  great  body  of  the  independent  Liberals 
not  voting.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  having  partially  recovered  from  the 
violent  treatment  he  had  received,  at  once  drove  to  the  West- 
minster Police  Court  to  apply  for  a  summons  f(^  assault  against 
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the  police-flergeant.  The  magistrate,  however,  after  adjourning 
the  case,  decided  that  the  police  were  protected  by  the  privilege  of 
Parliament,  the  alleged  assault  having  been  committed  in  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  Palace.  The  Session  closed  without  any 
further  intrusion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but  the  question 
of  his  right  to  sit  was  discussed  with  more  or  less  ardour  at  public 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  reopening  of 
the  Law  Courts  after  the  Long  Vacation,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  again 
appeared  before  them,  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  obtained  the 
first  verdict  in  his  favour.  By  this  the  rule  refusing  a  new  trial 
was  reversed,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  prospect  that  the  whole 
of  tiie  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  would  have  to  be  again  gone, 
through. 

The  last  division  of  the  Session  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lcxrds,  on  a  resolution  proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  disagree 
with  certain  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Commons 
into  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Statutes)  Bill. 
The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  wind  up  the  work  of  the  two 
expiring  University  Commissions,  by  creating  a  body  with  power 
to  amend  any  statutes  disapproved  on  petition  or  rejected  by 
Parliament.  The  Bill,  which  was  originally  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  proposed  to  commit  the  duty  to  a  body  consisting 
of  the  Chancellors  of  the  two  Universities,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Sir  Montagu  Smith — the  original  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
University  Commissioners.  When  the  Bill  came  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  clause  was  added  empowering  the  Government  to 
add  two  new  members  to  the  Committee.  Lord  Salisbury 
opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  a  large  influence  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  day,  and  would  empower  the  University 
Committee  to  legislate  for  the  University  authorities  in  all  con- 
troverted points.  These  views  were  supported  by  36  against  13, 
and  the  BUI  was  lost  for  the  Session. 

At  length,  on  August  27,  Parliament  was  prorogued  after  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  arduous  sessions  of  the  present  reign, 
having  assembled  on  January  6,  and  sat,  with  but  short  inter- 
nussions  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  for  nearly  eight  months.  The 
Queen's  Message  gave  the  summary  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
Uie  interval.  Outside  Parliament  peace  had  been  maintained; 
Thessaly  had  been  ceded  to  Greece,  the  British  Treaty  rights  in 
Tunis,  though  they  had  led  to  an  interchange  of  views  with 
France,  had  been  fully  recognised,  as  had  also  the  relations 
between  the  Regency  and  Tripoli.  The  wars  in  Basutoland  and  in 
the  Transvaal  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Convention 
with  the  latter,  although  not  ftdly  ratified,  had  been  signed  by  the 
local  government ;  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Can- 
dahar,  and  the  prospects  of  peace  with  a  friendly  and  independent 
A%hanistan  were  reassuring.  The  results  of  the  sessional  work 
inside  Parliament  had  not  been  so  extensive,  an(^^com| 
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somewhat  meagre  feishion  with  the  promises  made  at  its  com- 
mencement. Nevertheless,  the  *  measure  for  improving  the 
relations  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland^  and 
for  otherwise  bettering  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation,' had  after  much  pains  and  labour  become  law;  and  the 
Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Forces,  connecting  regimentu  with 
the  districts  in  which  they  were  to  be  mainly  raised  would,  it  was 
hoped,  render  more  efficient  the  military  organisation  of  the 
country. 

The  changes  in  the  administration  during  the  year  were 
scarcely  more  than  departmental.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  was  followed  by  no  other  apparent  consequences  than 
the  advancement  of  Lord  Carlingford  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
thereby  giving  an  official  position  to  the  most  able  and  willing 
champion  of  the  Ministerial  Land  policy  in  Ireland.  The  suc- 
cession of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  to  the  Governorship  of  Madras  enabled 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  transfer  Mr.  Courtney  to  more  congenial  work  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  to  leave  to  him  the  official  defence  of  his 
department  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Courtney's  place  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department  was  filled  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  who  accepted  it  with  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  that 
his  responsibility  would  be  extended  to,  and  especially  connected 
with  the  transaction  of  Scotch  business,  so  £Eur  as  it  was  not  of  a 
legal  nature.  The  status  of  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Maclaren  to  the  Bench  was  in  no  degree  lessened,  but  his 
successor  was  relieved  of  the  non-l^[al  duties  of  the  office,  and 
by  this  means  the  frequently  recurring  request  of  the  Scotch 
members  for  more  specific  representation  in  the  Administration 
was  in  a  measure  recognised.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone was  added  as  a  supernumerary  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (without 
salary),  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  especially  take 
charge  of  Irish  business,  and  as  far  as  possible  relieve  Mr.  Forster 
of  some  of  the  extra  pressure  of  work  which  both  in  Dublin  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  thrown  upon  him  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EXTEBNAL    POLITIOS. 

§  1.— Colonial  Affairs—The  Transvaal  Policy— Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  and  Mr. 
Bylands'  Resolutions — The  Peers  on  Colonial  Policy — The  South  African 
Debates  in  Lords  and  Commons — North  Borneo  Company. 

Although  external  affairs  occupied  only  the  languid  attention  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  public,  the  Government  had  some  cause  for 
self-congratulation  on  being  able  to  carry  out  almost  unchecked 
the  programme  they  had  laid  down  for  themselves.  This  pro- 
granmie  was  based  upon  the  policy  of  friendships  rather  than  of 
alliances;  and  the  one  notable  exception  in  which  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  an  alliance  proved  so  unsatisfactory  as 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  in  the  main  the  Ministry  had  honestly 
gauged  their  own  aptitudes.  The  year  on  opening  still  found  our 
troops  in  Candahar  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Mr. 
Groschen  still  urging  upon  the  Porte  its  obligations  under  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  The  close  of  the  year  showed  all  our  troops  with- 
drawn from  Afghanistan  as  far  as  Quettah ;  the  Transvaal  evacuated 
and  the  Convention  ratified ;  and  Greece  nearly  doubled  in  area  by 
the  cession  of  the  provinces  south  of  the  Balkans.  All  these  results 
were  obtained  without  bloodshed  or  cost  of  money ;  and  even  the 
verdict  of  opponents  was  unanimous  in  admitting  the  success, 
within  party  lines,  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  policy  of  the  Ministry. 

We  will  pass  briefly  in  review  the  policy  so  far  as  it  was  brought 
under  discussion  in  Parliament  or  in  public  meetings  in  the 
country. 

When  the  Gt>vemment  called  Parliament  together  in  the  early 
days  of  January,  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  were  in  full  revolt, 
but  the  hope  was  expressed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that,  in 
presence  of  Sir  George  CoUey's  force,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
cross  the  frontier,  the  ^  patriots '  would  return  to  their  allegiance, 
A  very  few  days  sufficed  to  dispel  this  hope ;  and  on  the  very  day 
on  which  Parliament  was  opened,  the  news  arrived  that  the  Boers 
had  crossed  the  border  of  Natal  and  had  occupied  the  important 
position  of  Laing's  Nek.  It  seemed  therefore  that  the  assurance 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  measures  would  be  taken  for 
the  prompt  vindication  of  the  Queen's  authority,  would  be  likely 
to  entail  serious  responsibility.  In  the  debate  which  ensued.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  twitted  the  Government  on  its  change  of  front 
since  the  previous  year,  when  the  Prime  Minister  and  many  of  his  j 
colleagues  had  denounced  the  policy  in  Zululand  which  they  were 
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DOW  about  to  adopt  in  the  Transvaal,  and  a  few  evenings  later 
(January  20)  he  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Address  praying 
Her  Majesty  to  take  steps  to  bring  to  an  end  the  war  which  was 
going  on  between  the  Gape  Colonists  and  the  Basutos.  These 
bitter  had  risen  against  the  decree  of  disarmament  pronounced  on 
them  by  the  Cape  Legislature,  and  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
opinion  disarmament  would  be  followed  by  spoliation.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Queen,  he  contended,  to  defend  the  *  Queen's  children,' 
as  the  natives  styled  themselves,  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
colonists.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  reply  admitted  that  the  disarmament 
had  been  conducted  with  little  tact  or  discretion  ;  but  as  the 
colonists  knew  the  risks  which  attended  them  in  their  campaign, 
the  Imperial  Government  could  not  intervene,  but  he  hoped  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  a  mediation  would  be  effected 
between  the  belligerents.  In  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Cape 
Colonists  to  make  war  on  the  Basutos,  Lord  Kimberley  declared 
on  a  later  occasion  that,  although  the  transfer  of  a  Crown  Colony 
to  a  responsible  Government  practically  involved  no  transfer  of  the 
right  of  that  colony  to  make  war  beyond  its  borders,  yet  it  had 
a  right  to  prevent  anarchy  and  consequently  to  put  down  war 
within  its  borders,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  interfere  except 
as  a  mediator  between  the  Basutos  and  the  Cape  Government. 

A  more  important  discussion  was  raised  on  January  21  by  Mr. 
Bylands,  who  proposed  a  resolution  condenming  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  as  impolitic  and  unjustifiable.  Li  support  of  his 
motion  Mr.  Rylands  carefully  surveyed  the  whole  history  of  our 
dealings  with  the  Boers,  insisting  that  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  the  annexation  had  been  obtained  on  a  deliberate  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  national  feeling,  and  quoting  from  speeches  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington  passages  which  would  have  en- 
couraged the  Boers  to  believe  that  a  change  of  government  in 
England  would  be  followed  by  a  reversal  of  English  policy  in 
South  Africa.  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  this  occasion  presented  him- 
self as  the  friend  of  the  Ministry,  iirging  that  Mr.  Bylands  and  his 
associates  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  the  natives  in  their  anxiety 
to  repudiate  the  forward  policy  of  the  Tories.  If  the  Boers  did 
not  want  annexation  the  natives  did,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  former 
needed  some  check  such  as  the  British  Government  could  alone 
impose.  The  annexation  moreover  of  a  country  as  large  as  France 
had  not  been  a  deed  of  violence,  as  Mr.  Bylands  represented,  for  it 
was  accomplished  by  twelve  Englishmen  and  twenty-five  native 
policemen.  In  defending  the  action  of  the  Government,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  at  the  time  both  he  and  Lord  Hartington  dis- 
approved t  he  annexation,  though  they  did  not  think  it  right  to  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by  a  parliamentary  declaration 
of  their  opinions.  But  to  disapprove  a  policy  was  one  thing,  to 
reverse  it  was  another,  especially  having  regard  to  the  obligations 
contracted  by  the  annexation  towards  the  English  settlers,  the 
native^i  and  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  colon^olfta  wrong 
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had  been  done  that  would  not  justify  another  wrong.  With  regard 
to  the  motion,  he  objected  to  a  parliamentary  statement  that  the 
annexation  was  ^  impolitic  and  unjustifiable,'  as  it  would  aggravate 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  the  second  part  of  the  motion 
was  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  Queen's  Speech,  which  informed 
Parliament  that  Her  Majesty  was  taking  steps  to  vindicate  her 
authority.  While  actual  war  was  going  on  such  a  declaration 
oould  work  nothing  but  mischief.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
Mr.  Gladstone  read  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  President 
Brand  in  answer  to  a  telegram  from  the  latter,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that,  ^  provided  the  Boers  would  desist  from  armed  opposition  to 
the  Queen's  authority.  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  despair 
of  a  satisfactory  arrangement,'  and  added  that  when  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  was  re-established,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Oovemment  to  pursue  such  a  policy  as  would  lead  to  a  satis&ctory 
Battlement  of  the  country. 

These  assurances,  however,  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  a  very 
large  number  of  the  ordinary  supporters  of  the  Oovemment,  who 
had  in  many  ways  during  the  electoral  campaign  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  warmly  espoused 
during  his  canvass  of  Mid-Lothian.  After  some  discussion,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Grant  DuflF,  desirous  of  bring- 
ing the  debate  to  a  close,  admitted  that  in  his  own  personal  opinion 
the  annexation  had  been  premature,  but  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  take  things  as  they  found  them.  The  question  to  be 
settled  was  how  best  to  provide  a  government  for  this  great 
territory,  which,. in  addition  to  the  Boer  population,  comprised 
some  800,000  natives,  and  he  read  numerous  extracts  from  the 
despatches  to  show  that  both  the  late  and  the  present  Government 
had  offered  the  Boers  the  fullest  control  over  their  internal  affairs 
if  they  would  concede  to  the  Imperial  Gt)vemment  sufficient 
authority  to  avert  the  dangers  arising  from  the  unsettled  native 
question. 

Sir  W.  Lawson  thought  the  motion  a  very  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  to  the  strong  case  which  had  been  made  out,  and  in- 
fiflted  that  nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  the  territory  to  the 
Boers  would  do  justice. 

Mr.  Bylands  then  expressed  his  willingness,  to  withdraw  the 
motion,  but  this  having  been  objected  to,  and  a  division  forced, 
both  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  motion  left  the  House,  and  the 
resolution  was  rejected  by  129  to  33,  the  minority  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  Home  Rulers  and  about  half-a-dozen  English 
Badicals. 

When  the  news  of  the  first  repulse  of  the  British  troops  reached 
this  country,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  extract  from  the 
Oovemment  whether  they  regarded  the  Boers  as  belligerents  or  as 
rebels,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  being 
•uccessively  and  in  vain  applied  to  for  a  definite  statement  on  this 
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On  a  subsequent  occasion   (February   21),   Lord   Braboume 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  the  history  of  the  events  which 
had  terminated  in  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  traced 
the  history  of  the  Boers  from  the  time  when  the  Dutch  &rmer6 
first  quitted  the  Cape  Colony  in  1835,  in  consequence  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  within  British  dominions.     In   1852,  their  inde- 
pendence had  been  recognised  by  the  Sand  River  Convention,  but 
conditionally  on  their  consenting  to  abolish  slavery.     This  stipula- 
tion had  not  been  observed,  and  both  Lord  Braboume  and  Lord 
Kimberley  admitted  that  enforced  servitude  existed  unchecked  in 
the  Transvaal.     It  was  under  these  circumstances,  strengthened 
by  the  deplorable  financial  condition  of  the  country,  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  in    1877  permitted  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  to 
atmex  the  country.     At  the  time  there  was  no  real  opposition  to 
the  step  either  in  the  Colony  or  in  Parliament^  both  Mr.  Forster 
and  Mr.  Cowen  approving  of  it.     It  was  only  when  relieved  of  fear 
of  their  enemies,  and  of  bankruptcy,  and  finding  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  taxes,  that  the  Boers  rose  to  claim  their  independence ; 
and  the  struggle  had  been  rendered  more  desperate  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  by  some  of  the  Boers  on  the  words  used  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.     They  thought  his   repudiation   of  his   predecessor's 
policy  would  entail  its  reversal.     His  policy  would  be  to  g^ve  the 
Boers  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  self-government  compatible 
with  safety,  so  soon  as  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  dusted  from 
opposition.     Lord  Kimberley  admitted  that  from  time  to  time  the 
Boers  had  been  guilty  of  slave  practices ;  but  he  thought  the  cases 
rare  and  of  remote  date.     As  to  the  approval  of  the  annexation 
given  by  the  Liberals  when  in  opposition,  it  was  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Boers  acquiesced  in  it.     The  investigation  since  made 
showed  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had  been  misled,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  argument  fell  to  the  ground.     He  paid  a  warm  tribute 
to  President  Brand,  on  whose  honour  and  straightforward  dealing 
he  could  unhesitatingly  rely. 

When  the  news  of  the  armistice  concluded  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
reached  the  country,  the  Government  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  act,  though  they  denied  that  any  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
British  Commander  to  bring  it  about.  Mr.  Gladstone  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  would  bear 
the  closest  investigation,  and  would  show  that  they  could  reconcile 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  assurance  given  in  the  Queen's 
speech,  that  the  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  must 
precede  the  settlement  of  the  country.  He  deprecated  discussion 
and  declined  to  give  details,  but  admitted  that  circumstances  had 
somewhat  changed  in  South  Africa  since  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. What  this  change  of  circumstances  was  Lord  Cadogan 
attempted  to  discover  by  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords  (March  11), 
at  the  same  time  blaming  the  Government  tor  its  delay  in  giving 
information  to  the  House.  Lord  Kimberley  complained  that  if 
inquiries  of  this  nature  were  pressed,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  con- 
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duct  Government  business.  Negotiations  were  going  on  between 
the  leaders  in  the  field,  and  the  G-ovemment  was  kept  aware  of 
what  was  passing  between  Sir  E.  Wood — in  command  since  the 
death  of  Sir  G.  CoUey — and  Mr.  Kruger.  Lord  Salisbury  thought 
it  was  clear  that  there  had  been  a  sharp  turn  in  the  Government 
poUcy,  and  that  it  had  been  taken  just  after  our  severe  and 
damaging  defeat.  This  Lord  Granville  denied,  saying  that  it 
was  the  Boers  who  first  opened  negotiations,  and  the  Government 
had  sent  them  an  answer  before  tibe  disaster  at  Majuba.  Subse- 
quently (March  24)  Lord  Kimberley  gave  an  assurance  that  the 
loyal  Boers  who  remained  in  the  Transvaal  would  be  protected,  and 
Uuit  all  claim  for  compensation  by  them  or  others  would  be  de- 
cided by  the  Commissioners. 

The  reason  which  forced  the  Gt)vemment  to  hold  aloof  from  a 

Sneral  discussion  of  their  South  African  policy,  did  not  prevent 
r.  Gladstone  writing  to  Mr.  Tomkinson,  the  liberal  candidate 
for  West  Cheshire,  to  assure  him  that  when  it  was  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Ministry  would  adopt  no  apologetic  tone. 
The  object  they  had  in  view  was  to  save  the  country  from  *  sheer 
blood-guiltiness.'  This  naturally  stirred  Lord  Carnarvon's  suscepti- 
bilities, who  raised  a  debate  (May  10)  on  the  issue  that  the  annexa- 
tion had  been  accomplished  without  bloodshed  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties  concerned.  He  went  on  to  argue  that  if  by 
making  peace  we  abandoned  our  allies — ^amongst  whom  he  included 
the  Dutch  'loyalists,'  the  English  residents,  and  the  friendly 
natives,  we  ought  rather  to  prosecute  the  war  until  the  Boer  power 
was  completely  crushed.  Lord  Kimberley  admitted  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  acted  bona  fide^  and  added  that  after  the  change  of 
Government  it  was  foimd  that  not  only  had  Lord  Carnarvon  been 
misled,  but  that  any  prolongation  of  the  contest  might  and  pro- 
bably would  raise  tiie  Dutch  against  the  British  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  Africa,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  forthwith 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Boers.  The  defeats  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  interval  did  not  afiect  the  views  of  the  Government,  and 
as  they  believed  they  could  obtain  by  treaty  as  well  as  by  war  the 
protection  for  their  allies  which  Lord  Carnarvon  claimed,  they 
inclined  towards  the  former  and  bloodless  alternative.  A  week  or 
two  later.  Lord  Carnarvon,  speaking  at  Burton-on-Trent  (June  7), 
defended  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  as  having  been  desired 
by  the  Boers  themselves  in  order  tx)  give  them  protection  against 
the  powerful  native  tribes,  by  which  they  were  threatened.  They 
invoked  our  aid  because  there  was  no  Government  and  only  12a.  6ci. 
in  the  Exchequer.  When  we  had  restored  confidence  and  pros- 
perity they  turned  round  to  repudiate  us,  rose  in  insurrection, 
attacked  oar  troops  and  defeated  them,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  Government  had  sued  for  peace  and  consented  to 
humiliating  terms. 

On  the  same  night  at  Birmingliam,  Mr.  Chamberlain  vigorously 
defended  the  Ministerial  policy  in  South  Africap^g.^  1^^  admitte|^ 
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that  on  taking  office,  their  original  views  as  to  the  annexation  were 
staggered  by  the  evidence  they  found  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  and 
if  they  did  not  at  once  reverse  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  it 
was  because  they  were  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance. 
As  late  as  November  19, 1880,  they  received  from  Sir  Owen  Lanyon, 
who  was  administering  the  Transvaal,  a  despatch  in  which  he  said : 
'  Three  fourths  of  the  population  are  secretly  in  fevour  of  annexa- 
tion. The  action  of  a  few  agitators  must  not  be  taken  as  the 
opinion  of  the  country ;  there  is  little  or  no  cause  for  anxiety;  and 
in  a  despatch  dated  December  5,  he  repeated  the  same  language. 
On  December  16,  the  Boers  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
established  a  provisional  government,  and  thoroughly  altered  the 
condition  of  affairs.  Troops  were  at  once  hurried  up  to  protect 
the  loyal  settlers  and  the  native  populations.  The  overtiues  for 
peace  came  in  the  first  instance  from  President  Brand,  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  secondly  from  Mr.  Kruger,  the  Vice- 
President  of  Boer  leaders.  The  latter  wrote  to  Sir  George  CoUey 
to  say  that  he  was  confident  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  wan 
willing  to  submit  his  case  to  a  Royal  Commission.  On  this  basi^ 
Sir  George  Colley  was  ordered  by  the  Government  to  arrange  for  a 
settlement.  In  the  midst  of  the  negotiations,  the  British  troops 
on  three  occasions  met  with  repulse,  but  in  each  case  they  were 
the  aggressors ;  and  therefore  their  defeat  did  not  seem  to  the 
Government  to  constitute  a  reason  for  withdrawing  the  terms 
previously  offered.  On  the  following  night  at  Cheltenham,  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach  took  up  the  question  from  the  Conservative  point 
of  view,  and  declared  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  to  have  been  a 
tissue  of  excuses  and  apologies.  The  late  Cabinet  had  acted  upon 
reports  it  believed  to  be  true,  that  unless  the  annexation  took  place 
the  white  inhabitants,  English  and  Dutch,  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  natives.  When  he  was  Colonial  Secretary  the 
question  was, '  Is  the  Transvaal  to  be  retained  ?'  We  had  incurred 
obligations  to  colonists  and  natives,  which  we  could  not  ignore. 
The  late  Gt>vemment  had  decided  to  maintain  its  sovereignty,  in 
spite  of  disaffection  in  the  Transvaal,  and  opposition  from  the 
present  Prime  Minister  and  the  English  Radicals.  Their  successors 
adopted  their  deoisions  and  adhered  to  them  until  they  discovered 
that  the  Boers  could  fight,  and  then  they  thought  of  blood-guiltiness, 
of  which  they  had  not  before  dreamt.  Then,  after  three  defeats,  they 
sent  out  orders  to  conclude  a  peace,  than  which  a  no  more  disgrace- 
ful surrender  had  ever  been  made  by  an  English  Government. 

The  matter  rested  here  for  some  time,  the  Land  Bill  occupying 
the  whole  time  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  promise  to  give  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  the  first  op«i 
night,  it  was  quite  the  end  of  July  before  the  opportunity  arrived. 
Some  days  previously  (July  11)  a  meeting  was  held  at  Willis's 
Booms,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
and  Constitutional  Associations,  presided  over  by  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  and  attended  by  the  leaders  and  principal  members  of 
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the  OppodtioD.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  hear 
addresses  from  two  delegates  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  C.  K.  White  and  Herr 
Zietsman,  said  that  many  felt  that  England  having  pledged  her 
word  not  to  give  up  the  Transvaal,  had  given  it  up  to  her  enemies, 
not  after  victory,  but  after  defeat.  Out  of  the  700,000  inhabitants 
of  the  country  about  40,000  were  ^diite  men,  of  whom  a  strong 
minority  would  have  welcomed  British  rule ;  and  many  had  taken 
up  arms  for  it  when  danger  arose.  He  believed  that  by  our  policy 
we  had  abandoned  these  loyal  men  to  the  ill-will  of  their  fellow- 
oountrymen — ^besides  having  handed  over  the  great  majority  of  the 
native  population  to  the  tyranny  of  the  rebel  Boers.  The  delegates 
asserted  that  the  majority  of  all  classes  had  been  in  favour  of 
annexation,  and  that  they  continued  to  be  so  until  they  were  excited 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  taught  them  loyalty.  They  continued 
to  be  obedient  to  the  law  and  to  pay  their  taxes  for  a  long  time 
after  the  annexation,  and  had  the  promises  which  accompanied  that 
act  been  carried  out,  the  attempts  to  disturb  the  loyalty  of  the 
majority  would  have  been  fruitless.  Disaffection  was  stirred  up  by 
agitators  in  England — it  was  fed  by  speeches  and  letters  from  the 
mother-country.  Mr.  Courtney  was  said  by  the  Boers  to  have  en- 
couraged them  to  revolt — but  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  Mid-Lothian 
speeches  which  fsmned  the  flame  of  rebellion.  The  loyal  in- 
habitants had  been  allowed  to  arm  and  equip  themselves  at  great 
loss,  to  fight  for  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Boers. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  offered  at  the  last  moment  to  postpone,  was  forced  on  by 
the  action  of  Mr.  Rathbone  and  Sir  WUfrid  Lawson.  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach  complained  that  having  given  notice  of  his  vote  of 
censure  in  April,  he  had  been  put  off,  first  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  non-surrender  of  Potchefstroom,  and 
subsequently  on  account  of  the  Land  Bill,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  session  the  Crovemment  wwe  always  sure  of  a  majority. 
Nevertheless,  on  July  25  the  debate  came  off,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  declaring  that  he  would  not  have  challenged  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  if  it  had  not  been  that  they  had  fixed  their  atten- 
tion solely  on  the  Boer  interests,  and  had  neglected  those  of  the 
natives  and  loyal  whites.  He  maintained  that  annexation  had 
been  originally  effected  with  the  consent  of  the  natives  and  the 
populations  of  the  chief  towns,  whilst  it  had  received  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  the  Boers.  The  annexation,  moreover,  had  been 
sanctioned  not  only  by  the  Ministry,  but  by  the  House  when  in 
the  previous  year  it  rejected  Mr.  Courtney*s  resolution.  He 
desired  to  pass  a  censure  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  which  had 
advanced  a  certain  distance  on  one  course,  and  then  in  defeat  had 
abandoned  it  By  this  half-hearted  action  the  blood  of  British 
soldiers  had  been  shed  in  vain,  and  the  defeat  inflicted  upon 
British  arms  had  never  been  redressed..   The  Queen's  authority  [^ 
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had  not,  as  promised  in  the  Queen's  speech,  been  vindicated,  and 
the  Boer  leaders  had  obtained  all  they  demanded.  With  r^[ard 
to  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  he  asserted  that  if  the  Gx)vemment 
had  followed  the  advice  of  its  agents,  it  might  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  successful  termination,  and  then  have  yielded  to  a  beaten 
foe  terms  which  had  now  been  extracted  by  a  victorious  enemy. 
By  the  course  it  had  pursued,  the  Government  had  betrayed  its 
friends,  yielded  to  its  enemies,  and  destroyed  all  its  chances  of 
exercising  influence  in  South  Africa.  The  manner  in  which  the 
convention  had  been  concluded  would  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to 
its  successful  working,  and  contained  ths  germs  of  future  troubles. 
Mr.  Rathbone  moved  an  amendment  approving  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  expressing  confidence  that  the  interests  of  the  natives 
and  of  the  loyal  whites  would  be  carefully  protected.  He  r^^ded 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  acknowledging  its  mistake,  and 
putting  an  end  to  an  unjust  war,  as  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  righteous  acts  of  modem  times.  To  have  insisted  on  a  policy 
of  stamping  out  resistance,  besides  involving  bloodshed,  would 
have  saddled  us  with  a  population  more  alienated  than  that  of 
Ireland,  and  in  a  wilderness  thousands  of  miles  off,  would  have 
raised  a  blood-feud  with  the  race  who  constituted  the  vast  majority 
of  the  settlers  in  South  African  colonies.  Like  all  other  speakers 
on  his  own  side,  Mr.  Rathbone  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Boers  had  offered  to  negotiate  before  the  reverses  of  the 
British  troops  occurred.  The  earliest  of  these  reverses  (that  of 
Laing's  Nek)  took  place  on  January  28,  but  on  the  10th  or  11th 
the  Home  Government  had  informed  both  Sir  George  Strahan 
and  President  Brand  that  ^  if  the  Boers  would  desist  from  armed 
opposition  to  the  Queen's  Government,  the  latter  did  not  despair 
of  being  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement.'  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  travelling  carefully  over  the  whole 
history  of  the  rising,  declared  that  prior  to  the  reverses  nothing 
had  been  proposed  beyond  the  suggestion  of  a  general  scheme,  to 
which  President  Brand  had  objected  on  account  of  its  vagueness. 
He  ridiculed  also  the  idea  of  any  longing  for  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  Boers.  The  outbreak  was  a  sudden  act,  a  spark  light- 
ing up  smouldering  disaffection  which  might  have  been  stamped 
out,  or  which  would  have  died  out,  if  a  firm  hand  had  been  used. 
Up  to  December  1880  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  the 
viewia  of  the  Government.  It  was  still  *the  Queen's  authority 
must  he  vindicated.'  The  real  influence  which  had  swayed  the 
Government  was  that  of  a  certain  extreme  section  of  its  followers, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  revolt  to  impose  upon 
the  cabinet  the  policy  with  which  they  themselves  were  identified. 
Mr,  Chamberlain,  admitting  the  difiBculties  of  the  situation,  de- 
clared that  the  alternative  suggested  by  the  Opposition  could  only 
have  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  which  was  contrary  to 
our  treaty  engagements  in  South  Africa.  All  the  information 
they  bad  received  from  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Sir  B.  Frerp^d  others  up 
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to  the  very  eve  of  the  rising  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  Boers 
were  content.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  showed  that  the  terms 
offered  to  the  Boers  before  the  disasters  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  subsequently  accepted  by  them,  and  there  was  no 
national  importance  in  these  military  defeats  to  lead  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  those  terms.  A  great  nation  like  ours  could 
afford  to  be  generous,  and  peace  had  given  us  all  that  we  could 
have  justly  demanded  from  victory.  As  to  the  Convention,  when 
it  was  made  public,  he  believed  it  would  be  satisfectory  to  the 
country,  and  would  show  that  the  Government  had  cared  for  the 
natives,  for  the  loyalists,  and  for  the  interests  of  all.  The  Govern- 
ment had  kept  the  control  of  foreign  relations  in  their  hands, 
they  had  provided  for  arbitration  of  disputes,  and  they  had  taken 
every  security  in  their  power  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  South 
Afidca. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  replying  to  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach's  speech  at 
Cheltenham,  showed  by  a  comparison  of  the  dates  that  overtures 
for  peace  had  commenced  before  these  disasters  occurred.  The 
annexation  was  a  legacy  from  the  late  Government,  and,  though 
he  held  it  to  be  a  violation  of  our  former  treaties  with  the  Boers, 
as  long  as  the  Government  were  led  by  all  their  agents  to  believe 
that  the  Boers  acquiesced  in  it,  they  would  not  have  been  justified 
in  disturbing  it.  But  when  the  rising  occurred  there  were  two 
duties  pressing  on  the  Government — to  accumulate  an  overwhelm- 
ing British  force  in  the  colony,  and  also  to  seize  the  first  opening 
for  making  peace.  To  have  withdrawn  the  terms  which  were  offered 
before  the  disasters  on  a  militsuy  point  of  honour,  and  to  insist  on  a 
certain  number  of  victims  being  slaughtered  to  expiate  our  defeats, 
would  have  been  wicked,  cruel,  and  mean.  He  contended,  there- 
fore, that  the  Government  had  done  everything  that  could  have 
been  done  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  except  by 
shedding  more  blood.  Finally,  he  justified  in  detail  the  settle- 
ment effected  with  the  Boers,  especially  dwelling  on  the  protection 
secured  to  the  native  races,  which,  he  said,  was  more  efiScient  than 
if  he  had  set  up  Parliamentary  government  in  the  Transvaal. 
This,  he  maintained,  was  far  wiser  and  more  honourable  than  to 
carry  on  a  contest  which  would  have  become  a  war  with  the  whole 
Dutch  population  of  Africa,  and  at  the  end  of  which  we  should 
have  done  exactly  what  was  being  done  now. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  maintained  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government  would  irretrievably  weaken  our  influence  in  South 
Africa.  The  Opposition,  he  said,  challenged  not  a  particular 
part,  but  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Ministry ;  but  they  complained 
especially  that,  after  vapouring  and  hectoring  for  a  certain  time, 
the  Government  had  suddenly  changed  their  note.  As  to  the 
allegation  that  negotiations  had  begun  before  the  fighting,  if  it 
were  so  the  Gt)vemment  deserved  censure  for  managing  their 
matters  so  badly  that  733  men  and  officers  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Kthe  Government  meant  to  make  peace,  why  were  not  the  at 
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the  troops  stopped?  The  telegrams,  however,  showed  that  the 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  divided  minds.  He  hoped 
the  settlement  the  Government  were  endeavouring  to  make  would  be 
successful,  but  what  had  been  done  greatly  weakened  the  chances ; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  division,  he  trusted  it 
would  not  go  forth  to  the  country  that  the  Govemmait  were  un- 
prepared to  stand  by  their  duty  to  South  Africa,  and  that  their 
policy  in  this  matter  was  the  beginning  of  our  abandonna[it  of  our 
colonial  empire. 

In  the  division  which  ensued,  the  vote  of  censure  was  rejected 
by  a  strict  party  vote  of  315  against  204,  the  Home  Rulers  going 
into  the  lobby  with  the  Ministerialists.  Nothing  further  took 
place  in  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  South  African  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  although  it  was  fit>m  time  to  time 
referred  to  in  the  speeches  of  the  autumn,  the  lines  of  attack  and 
defence  were  not  changed,  and  no  new  elements  were  introduced 
into  the  discussion.  At  one  moment  the  apparent  unwillingness 
of  the  Volksraad  to  ratify  the  Convention  concluded  by  the 
Triumvirate  with  the  British  commander,  led  to  fears  lest  fbrther 
complications  might  arise,  and  in  this  way  point  and  force  were 
given  to  the  attacks  on  the  Gt>vemment  policy.  In  the  last  days 
of  the  year,  however,  the  news  of  the  complete  ratification  reached 
this  country,  and  the  event  was  hailed  with  general  satisfisu^tion  by 
all  parties  as  a  desirable  solution  of  a  puzzling  dilemma. 

In  our  other  colonial  possessions  no  events  took  place  which 
gave  rise  to  any  debates  or  discussions  in  this  country,  though  the 
granting  of  a  charter  with  wide  powers  to  a  private  company  which 
proposed  to  establish  itself  on  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo  attracted 
considerable  attention.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  official 
explanation,  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Government  could  not 
be  seriously  called  in  question,  especially  as  it  was  maintained  that 
the  issue  of  the  charter  was  but  the  formal  carrying  out  of  an 
undertaking  which  had  received  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the 
previous  Administration. 

§  2. — Afghanistan — ^Thb  Candahar  Debate — Indian  Affairs. 

The  Indian  policy  of  the  Gt>vemment  attracted  more  attention 
in  the  House  of  Lords  than  elsewhere,  for  it  was  there  that  Lord 
Lytton  found  opportunities  to  defend  the  general  course  of  his 
administration  as  Viceroy,  and  from  time  to  time  to  review  the 
action  of  his  successors.  On  the  opening  night  of  the  session 
Lord  Beaconsfield  rallied  the  Government  on  their  loudly  pro- 
claimed ignorance  of  what  to  do  in  Afghanistan,  and  on  the 
eagerness  they  were  displaying  to  scuttle  out  of  a  country  they 
had  conquered  at  so  great  a  cost.  Whatever  might  be  the  policy 
or  impolicy  of  invading  that  country,  it  was  scarcely  wise  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  proclaim  their  peril  on  the 
housetops,  and  to  make  a  confession    of    impot^^^pj^ore  the 
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people  it  was  of  importance  to  keep  in  awe.     Lord  Granville 
searcely  alluded  to  the  subject  in  reply,  preferring  to  wait  until 
Lord  Lytton's  motion  was  brought  forward,  to  defend  the  policy 
of  the  Ghovemment.    The  occasion  was  not  long  postponed,  for  on 
January  10  Lord  Lytton,  in  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  maiden 
speech,  referred  to  his  career  as  Viceroy  under  the  late  Government, 
and  to  the  intention  expressed  in  the  Queen's  speech  to  withdraw 
our  troops  from  Candahar,  and  to  reverse  the   policy  which  had 
obtained  the  full  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     The 
effect  of  this  decision  would  be  to  make  the  natives  from  one  end 
of  Asia  to  the  other  believe  that  there  was  a  bewildering  oscil- 
lation in  the  policy  of  the  British  Government.     The  £Ekct  that  the 
policy  of  England  in  Europe  could  be  disturbed  and  thwarted  by 
the  action  of  Russia  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,   if 
Bussia  were  allowed  the  means  of  making  a  ^  diversion  *  in  that 
quarter,  was  an  established  fact  of  supreme  importance  which 
ought  not  to  be  shirked  by  those  responsible  for  the  government  of 
this  country.    Having  pointed   out  that  Russian  governors  in 
Central  Asia  must  be  practically  almost  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  St.  Petersburg,  and  referred  to  the  Russian  mission  to 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  he  asked  whether  the  object  of  that  elabo- 
rately prepared  mission  was  not  to  establish  Russian  influence  in 
Afghanistan,  and  whether  any  man  would  deny  that  such  influence 
must  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  England.     He  then  dilated 
with  much  detail  on  the  advantages  of  our  possession  of  Candahar 
in  respect  of  British  influence  in  India  generally,  and  as  a  guard 
against  Russian  intrigue  throughout  the  north-west  provinces  in 
particular.     He  avowed  that  he  thought  Liberal  statesmen  had 
attached  too  much  importance  to  our  possession  of  Herat,  and 
contended  that  if  we  held  Candahar  we  could  control  events  at 
Herat  and  Merv.     The  establishment  of  the  British  power  at  Can- 
dahar would  outrage  no  traditional  or  national  sentiments,  and 
for  this  reason — ^none  existed  there.     If  ever  there  was  a  mere 
geographical  entity  it  was  Afghanistan!      If  we  retired    from 
Candahar,  we  should  have  to  go  back  there  again.     The  other 
alternatives  were  to  become  the  tenants-at-will  of  Russia  in  India, 
or  hold  our  possessions  there  by  fortifying  the  mountains  on  the 
plan  .of  the  great  European  fortifications. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  after  complimenting  Lord  Lytton  on  the 
skill  and  eloquence  of  his  speech,  expressed  his  regret  that  Lord 
Lytton  had  not  fulfilled  that  part  of  his  notice  which  set  out  that  he 
would  make '  a  personal  statement  with  reference  to  his  own  action 
as  Viceroy.'  Tlie  Duke  contended  that  the  late  Ameer  of  Cabul 
bad  not  shown  himself  hostile  to  this  country  till,  anticipating  the 
tactics  of  Mr.  Pamell,  Lord  Lytton  had  ^  boycotted '  him  and  sent 
him  threatening  letters.  He  could  not  appreciate  the  reasons 
whidi  led  the  ex-Viceroy  to  attach  such  prodigious  importance  to 
our  retention  of  Candahar.  Lord  Lytton  had  tried  to  force  our 
agents  on  the  Ameer,  and  especially  in    sending  fpjr|lQ^^ 
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earl  in  Jnd'  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  have 
invited  a  pensioner  of  Kussia  to  become  *  an  independent  ruler,' 
attributing  this  action  to  the  anxiety  of  Lord  Lytton  that  the 
^glisb  should  *  scuttle  out  of '  the  territory.  The  strain  put  on 
the  native  army  and  its  recruiting  by  the  war,  and  the  increased 
gnancial  burden,  weighed  heavily  on  the  people  of  India.  Our 
future  in  India  was  safe  if  we  only  kept  &ith  with  our  neighbours 
there  and  avoided  complications,  such  as  those  in  which  the  late 
(Jovemment  had  involved  us  with  the  native  princes. 

Lord  Cranbrook  took  a  wholly  different  view  of  the  situation 
and  of  our  obligations.  He  argued  that  the  object  of  Russia  in 
sending  her  mission  to  the  Ameer  was  to  make  the  Afghans  her 
instruments  for  embarrassing  this  country.  Successive  Viceroys, 
including  Lord  Northbrook,  had  always  held  that  there  was  not 
room  for  both  England  and  Kussia  in  Afghanistan.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  defend  the  policy  of  the  late  Government,  and  twitted 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  with  never  being  able  to  get  beyond  the  time 
when  he  was  at  the  India  Office  himself,  and  always  ignoring  the 
changes  in  views  which  had  occurred  since  that  time.  On  moral 
grounds  and  because  resistance  had  been  offered  to  us  there  we 
had  a  right  to  retain  Candahar  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  oui>- 
selves  by  a  domination  of  South  Afghanistan.  He  complained 
that  Parliament  was  without  the  papers  which  would  enable  it  to 
know  what  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Afghanistan,  and 
attributed,  in  the  main,  any  feeling  at  home  against  the  action 
of  the  late  Government  in  Afghanistan  to  the  philippics  of  the 
noble  duke,  who,  on  this  question,  set  himself  upon  a  high 
eminence  above  Parliament  and  all  authorities  on  Indian  affairs. 

Lord  Northbrook  having  intimated  that  the  further  papers 
respecting  India  would  be  presented,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  war  in  Afghanistan  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  late 
Government  had  not  entirely  departed  from  the  great  lines  of 
policy  on  which  successive  Viceroys  had  acted.  If  an  English 
force  and  an  English  governor  were  stationed  at  Candahar,  that 
proceeding  would  be  tantamount  to  the  annexation  of  the  Can- 
dahar territory.  The  only  danger  which  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord 
Cranbrook  could  point  out  as  being  necessarily  such  was  *  covert 
intrigue,'  whatever  that  might  mean  ;  but  he  could  not  see  how 
that  was  to  be  encountered  by  our  holding  Candahar  at  an  expense 
of  a  million-and-a-half  a  year  and  with  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  keeping  up  our  communications  from  a  distance  of  400  miles. 
He  believed  that  the  only  feeling  which  our  retirement  from 
Candahar  would  give  rise  to  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  would  be 
one  of  confidence  in  British  justice  and  in  the  good  faith  of  British 
assurances.  Digitized  by  Google 
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on  August  5,  in  spite  of  the  reverse  sustained  by  our  troops  at 
Maiwand,  was  approved  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  by  a 
telegram  from  Lord  Hartington  on  the  6th.  On  September  14 
the  Indian  Gt)vemment  wrote,  announcing  its  intention  of  ulti- 
mately withdrawing  from  the  Khyber  and  the  Kuranu  It 
forwarded  with  this  despatch  several  memoranda  on  these  passes 
and  their  value  to  us,  and  on  the  question  of  the  retention  of  Cknda- 
har,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Lytton,  Sir  F.  Roberts,  Sir  F.  Haines,  and 
others.  Sir  F.  Roberts  summed  up  his  views  in  the  following  letter, 
forwarding  his  memorandum  to  the  Viceroy : — 

"  His  lordship  will  observe  that,  while  I  advocate  the  exclusion 
of  Afghan  control  over  the  whole  of  the  country  acquired  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Gtuidamak,  I  am  in  fevour  of  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  to  the  limits  of  the  frontier  held  by  us 
previous  to  the  present  campaign,  exceptiag  in  the  direction  of 
Candahar. 

'^  My  reasons  for  this  are  explained  at  considerable  length  in  the 
memorandum ;  they  are,  briefly,  as  follows  : — 

^'  1.  The  altered  condition  of  Northern  A%hanistan  since  opera- 
tions commenced,  consequent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Ameer's 
power. 

'^  2.  The  announced  intention  to  maintain  a  British  garrison 
permanently  at  Candahar. 

'^  We  are  thus  oommitbed  to  communication  with  Candahar 
being  insured,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  incurring  military  responsibility  in  the  direction  of  the  Khybcar 
or  Kuram." 

On  November  11,  Lord  Hartington  wrote  to  announce  that  the 
Home  Gt)vemment  had  determined  not  to  prolong  the  military 
occupation  of  Candahar. 

<^  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment,  sharing  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Indian  statesmen  of  past  and  present  times,  and, 
up  to  a  very  recent  date,  of  every  Minister  of  the  Crown  respon- 
sible for  Indian  policy,  consider  that  there  exists  no  such  danger 
or  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  security  of  India  from  possible 
foreign  invasion  as  would  justify  the  Government  in  taking 
measures  which  must  certainly  lead  immediately  to  very  heavy 
additions  to  their  large  military  expenditure,  which  will  cause  a 
constant  strain  on  the  organisation  of  the  native  army,  and  which 
will  almost  certainly  invdve  us  in  future  complications  and  diffi- 
culties, the  nature  of  which  it  is  easy  to  anticipate,  though  their 
exact  form  cannot  be  predicted.  They  are  of  opinion  that  recent 
experience  has  done  nothing  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
who  desire,  as  a  military  measure,  to  advance  the  Indian  frontier, 
and  much  to  verify  the  forebodings  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
that  policy." 

In  a  subsequent  despatch  with  reference  to  the  recognition  of 
Abdurrahman,  dated  December  3,  Lord  Hartington  stated  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  but  think  that  the  depute- 
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tion  to  Cabul  of  a  native  representative  would  help  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  amicable  relations  between  the  Crovemments  of 
Cabul  and  India,  and  the  Government  would  be  glad  to  hear  that 
this  would  be  carried  out  at  an  early  date. 

A  few  days  subsequently  Lord  Lytton  moved  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  Share  Ali  and 
the  Bussian  generals  found  at  Cabul  during  the  British  occupa- 
tion, as  necessary  for  the  defence  of  that  poUcy  which  the  present 
Government  had  reversed.  The  Government  demurred  somewhat 
to  its  publication  in  an  official  form,  and  since  their  coming  into 
office  had  done  their  utmost  to  keep  it  from  the  general  public — 
following  the  example  of  reticence  shown  by  their  predecessors. 
Only  thirteen  copies  had  been  privately  printed,  six  of  which  were 
sent  to  India,  and  the  others  retained  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  Nevertheless  the  text  of  the  papers  appeared  in 
the  Standard^  in  a  form  the  accuracy  of  which  was  never  im- 
pugned. The  principal  doubt  suggested  was  whether  the  Bussian 
generals  had  not  only  anticipated  instructions  from  St.  Petersburg, 
but  had  entered  upon  negotiationa  or  initiated  a  policy  on  their 
own  responsibility ;  or  else  that,  in  anticipation  of  further  complica- 
tions in  Europe,  Bussian  statesmen  had  determined  to  stir  up 
difficulties  in  Asia  as  a  countercheck  to  the  despatch  of  Indian 
troops  to  Malta.  The  latter  solution  seemed  more  probable,  for  it 
was  scarcely  conceivable  that,  on  the  very  day  on  which'  the  Berlin 
Congress  met  (June  15,  1878),  G^eneral  Stolieteff  should  leave 
Samarcand  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  urging  the  Afghans  to 
take  the  field  against  the  British  troops.  As,  however,  the  tele- 
graphic communications  between  Samarcand  and  St.  Petersburg 
were  open,  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  why  definite  orders  were  not 
sent  to  G^eneral  V.  Kauffmann  to  prevent  the  departure  of  General 
Stolieteff,  and  to  cancel  the  proposed  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Bussia  and  Afghanistan.  In  any  case  this  was  not  done,  and 
General  Stolieteff  having  crossed  the  A%han  frontier  early  in  July 
reached  Cabul  on  July  22,  taking  with  him  from  General  Kauff- 
mann, the  Grovemor-General  of  Turkestan,  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion tx>  Shere  Ali,  urging  the  latter  to  place  confidence  in  the  envoy's 
words  and  promises.  Not  untD  August  23  does  Shere  Ali  appear 
to  have  replied  to  General  Kaufihiann,  the  delay  which  occurred 
being  attributable  to  the  receipt  of  proposals  from  the  Indian 
Ch>vemment  to  send  a  mission  (Sir  Neville  Chamberlain)  to  Cabul, 
and  the  mourning  consequent  upon  the  death  (August  17)  of  Ab- 
dullah Jan,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  A  few  days  later.  General 
Stolieteff  went  to  Samarcand,  leaving  behind  at  Cabul  the  bulk 
of  the  Bussian  mission,  but  bearing  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Uie  Ameer. 

This  treaty  contained  ten  articles.  By  the  first,  the  Bussian 
Government  bound  itself  to  permanent  and  perpetual  friendship 
with  Afghanistan.  By  the  second,  Bussia  undertook  to  recognise 
any  heir-apparent  chosen  by  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  in  succession  tolc 
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the  deceased  Abdullah  Jan.  By  the  third,  Russia  promised  to  give 
assistance  to  the  Ameer  in  repelling  any  foreign  enemy.  In  an- 
other version  this  clause  seems  to  be  mixed  up  with  one  later  in 
the  document.  By  the  fourth,  the  Ameer  undertook  not  to  make 
war  without  consulting  Russia.  In  the  fifth,  he  promised  to  keep 
Russia  informed  of  all  that  took  place  in  Afghanistan.  In  ihe 
sixth,  he  undertook  to  communicate  all  important  matters  to 
General  Kaufimann,  while  in  return  he  was  assured  that  officer 
would  be  directed  to  meet  his  wishes.  By  the  seventh  clause, 
Afghan  merchants  in  Russia  received  promise  of  protection.  By 
the  eighth,  the  Ameer  was  authorised  to  send  chosen  persons  to 
Russia  to  learn  arts  and  trades.  The  two  remaining  clauses  con- 
tained, according  to  one  version,  a  guarantee  against  internal  dis- 
order and  a  promise  of  the  restoration  at  some  time  to  the  Ameer 
of  "  the  ancient  country  of  Afghanistan,"  which  could  mean  no- 
thing but  the  Upper  Punjaub  and  the  district  of  Kelat. 

Meanwhile  Shore  All's  evasive  reply  to  the  Viceroy's  letter  re- 
lative to  the  reception  of  the  mission  had  in  India  aroused  suspi- 
cion as  to  his  intentions,  and  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  had  crossed 
the  boundary  of  the  Afghan  territory.  Shere  Ali  at  once  wrote  to 
General  Kaufifmann,  informing  him  that  before  lollg  he  would  hear 
that  the  British  and  Afghan  (^vemments  had  become  involved  in 
war.  In  this  was  enclosed  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  dated  October  9, 1878,  in  which  the  Ameer,  announcing  the 
war  as  imminent  and  inevitable,  asked  for  Russian  assistance.  In 
reply,  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  told  the  Ameer  that  the 
English  wanted  to  come  to  peace  with  him,  and  as  a  friend  he  advised 
him  to  make  terms  with  them  if  they  proposed  it.  Shere  Ali  was 
still  incredulous,  and  developed  his  reasons  in  a  lengthy  letter,  and 
applied  more  urgently  for  assistance,  though  the  fall  of  Fort  Ali 
Musjid  and  storming  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal  had  proved  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Ameer's  first  line  of  defence. 

In  the  course  of  the  month,  and  apparently  soon  after  the  news 
might  have  reached  General  Kaufimann,  the  latter  replied  by  a 
despatch  to  the  Russian  representative  in  Cabul :  *  The  Ameer 
knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  assist  him  with 
troops  in  winter.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  war  should  not 
be  commenced  at  this  unseasonable  time.  If  the  English,  in  spite 
of  the  Ameer's  exertions  to  avoid  the  war,  commence  it,  you  must 
then  take  leave  of  the  Ameer  and  start  for  Tashkend,  because  your 
presence  in  Afghanistan  in  winter  is  useless.  Moreover,  at  such  a 
juncture  as  the  commencement  of  war  in  Afghanistan  you  ought 
to  come  here  and  explain  the  whole  thing  to  me,  so  that  I  may 
communicate  it  to  the  Emperor.  This  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
Afghanistan  and  to  Russia.' 

On  December  1 1  the  Ameer  fled  from  Cabul,  accompanied  by 
the  remainder  of  the  Russian  mission,  announcing  his  intention  of 
proceeding  at  once  to  St.  Petersburg ;  but  on  his  road  thither  he  re- 
ceived from  General  StoUeteff"  a  letter,  in  which,  after  many  formal 
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protestations  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love,  he  assured  him  that 
the  English  were  anxious  to  come  to  terms  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Czar  wished  the  Ameer  to  follow  the  advice, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  to  admit  the  English  into  his  country. 
"  You  are  to  treat  them  with  deceit  and  deception  until  the  present 
cold  season  passes  away,"  and  that  then  the  Russians  would  come 
to   the  Ameer's  aid.     The  idea  of  a   European  congress  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  held  up  as  an  inducement  to  the  Ameer  to  make 
terms — and  he  was  promised  that  by  words  or  diplomatic  action 
English  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  should  be  put  an 
end  to  for  ever,  or  "  else  events  would  end  in  a  mighty  and  im- 
portant war."     In  January  1879  General  Kauffmann  again  wrote 
to  inform  Shore  Ali  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  had 
obtained  from  the  British  Ministers  a  promise  that  they  would  not 
injure  the  independence  of  Afghanistan,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
counselled  the  Ameer  not  to  leave  his  possessions  permanently.    The 
hint  not  being  taken,  he  was  invited  to  Tashkend,  and  then  told  that 
no  instructions  relative  to  his  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  had  been 
received.   The  last  letter  of  the  series  was  from  Shore  AU,  complain- 
ing first  of  the  state  of  his  health,  and  then  that  in  spite  of  General 
Kauffmann's  assurance  of  the  treaty  signed  in  London,  the  British 
continued  to  advance,  and  had  seized  Jellalabad  and  Pishin,  and 
threatened  Candahar.     Shere  All's  death  in  the  following  month 
brought  to  a  close  a  correspondence  which  might  be  read  to  suggest 
either  treachery  and  double-dealing  on  the  part  of  Russia,  or  an 
honest  desire  to  see  Afghanistan  accept  readily  the  terms  which 
England  offered. 

Two  smart  skirmishes  took  place  between  Lord  Lytton  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  (February  15  and  18),  relative  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  thrown  over  the  Lidus,  the 
former  asserting  that  its  object  was  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
mail  carts  between  Pesliawur  and  Kohat,  whilst  the  latter  held  that 
it  formed  part  of  a  general  plan  to  invade  Afghanistan,  and  was 
in  anticipation  of  a  'declaration  of  war'  against  that  country  or 
against  Russia.  On  both  occasions  somewhat  heated  and  irregular 
discussions  ensued,  leading  to  no  practical  results. 

On  March  9,  however,  Lord  Lytton  brought  forward  a  sub- 
stantial resolution  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  information 
laid  before  the  House  justified  the  policy  announced  by  the 
Gt>vemment  in  regard  to  Candahar.  The  debate,  which  lasted 
over  two  nights,  was  in  all  respects  a  memorable  one.  The 
House  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  attentive  listeners,  including  the 
ministers  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  Powers  accredited  to  our  court ; 
the  speeches  were  weighty  and  dignified,  and  it  was  practically 
the  btst  occasion  on  wUch  Lord  B^usonsfield's  voice  was  heard  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  He  was  already  suffering  from  the 
attack  which  was  eventually  to  prove  fatal  to  him,  and  it  was  only 
by  force  of  his  indomitable  will  that  he  was  able  to  take  part  in 
the  debate;  nevertheless  his  speech  on  this  occasion  will  beregard^Q[^ 
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SB  one  of  his  finest  displays  of  oratory.  Lord  Lytton,  after  some 
remarks  of  a  personal  nature,  examined  the  communications  be- 
tween General  Kau£fmann  and  the  Ameer,  as  well  as  those  to  the 
Viceroy,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the  late  Lord  Lawrence, 
instead  of  Lord  Northbrook,  had  been  Viceroy  of  India  when 
those  letters  became  known,  he  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  precautions  against  the  unsolicited,  illegitimate,  and 
dangerous  patronage  of  Afghanistan  by  Russia.  He  asserted  that 
three  years  before  he  went  to  India  as  Viceroy  Share  Ali  had 
ceased  to  be  a  friend  to  this  country,  and  had  become  an  ally  of 
Russia,  and  that  his  having  done  so  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
Indian  policy  of  Lord  Northbrook  and  of  the  late  Government.  If 
Russia  established  a  garrison  at  Merv  she  could  exercise  sufficient 
political  influence  at  Herat  without  occupying  the  latter  place ; 
but  if  we  retained  Candahar  we  might  be  indifferent  to  change  of 
rulers  at  Cabul  and  to  Russian  influence  in  Afghanistan.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  should  bring  the  whole  export  commerce  of 
Central  Asia  to  Kurrachee  and  Calcutta.  Jf  Candahar  was  to  be 
abandoned  by  us,  to  whom  was  it  to  be  given  up,  and  to  what 
point  were  we  to  retire?  If  we  did  not  retain  it,  the  result 
would  be  that  it  must  be  given  up  to  the  speculation  of  every 
political  gambler  who  played  for  power  in  Afghanistan,  and  this 
was  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  morality  I  The  influence  of  Russia 
had  been  steadily  advancing  before  the  late  war;  and  he  con- 
tended that  if  we  were  to  counteract  it,  there  was  no  choice 
between  the  alternatives  of  the  retention  of  Candahar  and  reliance 
on  the  instructions  of  non-interference  given  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  General  Kauffmann.  The  late  ministry  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  great  trust.  He 
feared  that  much  of  it  had  been  dissipated,  but  he  asked  the 
Government  to  redeem  as  much  of  it  as  remained. 

Before  any  formal  defence  of  the  existing  ministry  was  entered 
upon,  Lord  Enfield  at  great  length  explained  the  policy  of  the 
Liberals  when  previously  in  office,  and  denied  that  it  had  tended 
in  any  way  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  native  tribes.  He 
quoted  native  evidence  in  support  of  the  jealousy  which  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Cwdahar  would  arouse,,  and  denied 
its  value  as  the  commercial  entrepot  of  Central  Ada.  Lord 
Chelmsford  urged  the  retention  of  Candahar,  founding  his 
views  on  a  long  service  in  India,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
place.  Russia  could  occupy  Herat  at  any  time  she  liked ;  but  fiv 
the  purposes  of  supply  to  Herat  from  the  Caspian  she  must 
establish  communications  through  Persia.  If  she  did  this  by 
friendly  means  she  would  excite  the  enmity  of  the  A%hans*  U 
she  did  it  by  hostile  efforts  she  would  have  Persia  for  an  enemy. 
To  talk  of  Herat  as  the  key  of  India  was  a  misapplication  of 
military  terms  ;  but  the  possession  of  Candahar  would  not  prevent 
Russia  from  occupying  Herat,  though  if  she  did,  and  we  were  at 
Candahar,  we  and  the  Russians  would  be  face  to  &ce  at  a  distance 
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of  400  miles,  but  in  the  event  of  a  Bussian  advance  through 
Cabul  or  on  Candabar  our  previous  occupation  of  Candahar,  which 
was  also  a  distance  of  400  miles  from  our  base  of  communications, 
would  be  of  no  advantage.  It  would  be  a  false  move  on  our  part 
to  oppose  firom  Candabar  a  Bussian  advance  into  Afghanistau. 
So  long  as  our  army  was  seasoned  and  loyal,  and  our  rule  in 
India  was  just,  he  believed  we  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  shape  of 
Bussian  encroachments  on  India. 

Lord  Sandhurst  read  extracts  from  opinions  given  by  his 
£E^her  and  Lord  Lawrence  to  prove  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
in  India  from  Jtussia,  and  that  the  limits  of  our  territorial  posses- 
sions in  India  had  been  reached.  He  went  the  length  of  holding 
that  if  we  held  Candabar  we  should  feu^ilitate  Bussia's  designs  on 
India,  if  they  existed,  by  making  the  Afghans  hostile  to  this  country. 

Lord  Derby  saw  no  use  in  discussing  the  past,  or  even 
Lord  Lytton's  policy  as  Viceroy,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
sole  question  for  the  House  was  the  retention  or  giving  up  of 
Candabar.  That  question  should  be  viewed  from  its  financial, 
political,  and  military  aspects.  There  was  nothing  to  justify  us 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  retention  would  be  success- 
ful economically,  and  the  risk  resulting  from  overloading  the 
natives  with  taxation  would  be  tenfold  greater  than  any  which 
was  likely  to  arise  from  leaving  a  vulnerable  point.  Politically, 
the  retention  was  objectionable,  because  whatever  foreign  Power 
occupied  that  position  would  be  unpopular  with  the  Afghans. 
Would  it  then  be  wise  to  hold  for,  say,  thirty  years,  at  a  cost  of  a 
million  sterling  a  year,  a  place  which  would  be  an  encumbrance  to 
us  in  time  of  peace,  on  the  chance  that  if  a  particular  route  were 
taken  by  an  enemy  that  position  might  be  useful  to  us  in  time  of 
war  ?  He  avowed  that  he  was  unable  to  see  how  our  retention  of 
Candabar  could  prevent  Bussian  or  other  intrigues  at  Cabul.  On 
the  military  point  he  admitted  that  military  opinions  were 
divided ;  but  he  asked  whether,  with  a  vast  empire  and  a  small 
army,  it  would  be  wise  of  us  to  lock  up  a  very  considerable  garri- 
son in  a  very  out-of-the-way  place ;  whether,  in  the  event  of  a 
general  disturbance  in  India,  a  garrison  at  Candabar  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  cut  oflF;  and  whether,  in  a  country  which  was  long 
and  difficult,  we  should  not  be  throwing  away  an  advantage  by 
meeting  the  enemy  half-way.  He  supposed  the  resolution  would 
be  carried,  but  it  would  not  alter  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Govenmient,  and  the  country ;  and  he  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  putting  on  record  without  necessity  an  opinion  which 
would  remain  without  result. 

Lord  Salisbury  declined  to  follow  Lord  Derby's  recommen- 
dation to  the  House  never  to  give  their  advice  unless  beforehand 
they  knew  it  would  be  accepted.  In  his  opinion,  that  was  not  a 
worthy  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed. 
With  regard  to  the  question  under  discussion  he  contended  that 
the  approach  of  Bussia  from  the  eastern  shore  pf  ^^  th^  (^^ft^^tc 
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with  nothing  immediately  before  her  but  a  desert  in  which  there 
were  no  Bussian  interests  to  be  guarded,  showed  conclusively  that 
she  had  designs  beyond  that  desert.  Further,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  Persia  was  in  her  hands  and  devoted  to  her  in- 
terests to  an  extent  that  had  never  been  known  before.  Even  if 
Bussia  had  promised  not  to  advance  beyond  a  given  point,  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  her  promises  were  not  to  be  relied  on, 
because  never  had  a  great  and  powerful  empire  been  so  afflicted 
with  disobedient  officers  as  Bussia  was.  He  did  not  imagine  that 
any  Bussian  statesmen  contemplated  a  conquest  of  India,  but 
what  we  had  to  guard  against  was  such  Bussian  influence,  military 
and  diplomatic,  in  Afghanistan  as  would  menace  our  north- 
western frontier  in  India,  and  so  control  our  policy  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Loyalty  in  Asia  was  a  recognition  of  strength,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  the  Afghans  would  think  that  strength  lay 
with  the  Power  which  advanced  and  never  retreated,  and  not  with 
the  Power  which  retreated  and  preached  all  the  way. 

Lord  Northbrook,  declining  to  go  into  the  old  story  of  the 
firame  of  Shere  Ali's  mind  in  1874,  denied  that  the  present 
Government  had  reversed  the  policy  of  the  late  Administration, 
(or  the  latter  had  left  no  policy  in  respect  of  Candahar.  All  had 
become  a  blank  after  the  mutiny  against  the  Wali  placed  at  Can- 
dahar by  the  late  Government  when  they  had  resolved  not  to 
annex  it.  In  his  opinion  the  strongest  reason  against  the  reten- 
tion of  Candahar  was  that  suggested  by  Lord  Derby  when  he 
asked  whether  it  was  wise  to  lock  up  a  considerable  force  at 
such  a  distance  from  our  base  of  operations.  The  Afghans  hated 
both  England  and  Bussia,  but  would  be  most  actively  hostile  to 
whichever  of  them  might  occupy  Candahar ;  and  as  no  conclusive 
case  had  been  made  out  by  the  military  authorities,  it  was  unwise 
to  act  so  clearly  in  opposition  to  political'considerations. 

The  second  night's  debate  was  opened  by  Lord  Cranbrook,  who 
commenced  by  asking  when  there  had  been  "  a  strong  and  friendly 
Afghanistfin  "  ?  He  denied  that  there  had  been  even  in  the  time 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  asserted  that  from  the  days  of  that  ruler 
downwards  Afghanistan  never  had  been  strong  except  for  a  short 
period  during  the  reign  of  Shere  Ali,  and  then  it  was  not  friendly. 
He  described  the  present  state  of  Afghanistan  as  one  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  then  argued  that  there  devolved  on  us  the  moral  duty  of 
protecting  our  native  friends,  not  only  the  sirdars  and  tribes  who 
had  fought  for  us,  but  the  peaceable  populations  which  had  grown 
under  our  protection  and  prospered  under  our  care.  He  accused 
the  Government  of  precipitation  in  the  matter  of  abandoning 
Afghanistan,  and  warmly  repelled  the  suggestion  that  the  late 
Government  had  failed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the 
Ameer  Shere  Ali.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  Yakoob  Khan 
could  have  prevented  the  murder  of  Sir  L.  Cavagnari  and  his 
companions,  and  maintained  that  the  massacre  at  Cabul  and  our 
subsequent  conquest  gave  us  a  right   to  ^l^  t  Candahar.      He 
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pointed  out  that  some  of  the  military  authorities  on  whose 
opinions  the  Government  relied  had  written  in  &vour  of  the 
abandonment  of  Candahar  only  on  the  supposition  that  we  were  to 
retain  Pishin,  Major  Baring  alone  being  in  fevour  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  Candahar.  The  present  Government  proposed  to  make 
no  provision  against  Bussian  influence  in  Afghanistan,  though  past 
experience  showed  that  diplomacy  would  be  an  inadequate  support. 
We  were  pledged  to  support  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  and  several  tribes, 
and  only  by  the  retention  of  Candahar  could  we  expect  to  find 
means  of  performing  those  engagements.  We  were  there,  the 
place  was  healthy,  and  it  might  be  made  strong  ;  and  with  Can- 
dahar in  our  hands  we  could  secure  our  north-western  frontier 
and,  as  a  result  of  that,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  India. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  regarded  the  motion  as  one  of  censure  of 
the  Government  for  not  absorbing  into  the  Queen's  dominions  the 
southern  and  richer  portion  of  Afghanistan,  with  a  view  to  the 
final  annexation  of  the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  Going  back  to  the 
first  Afghan  war,  he  traced  the  course  of  British  opinion  on  the 
Afghan  question  during  that  period  with  the  view  of  showing  that, 
in  respect  of  Russian  influence  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  there 
had  been  throughout  that  period  the  same  controversy  as  was  now 
being  waged.  It  was  an  historical  delusion  to  suppose  that  the 
great  advances  of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia  had  been  made  within 
Uie  last  few  years.  Those  advances  were  made  between  1864  and 
1869 ;  and  yet  the  late  Lord  Sandhurst,  a  great  soldier  and  a  great 
statesman,  said  at  that  time  that  he  doubted  whether  we  should 
advance  our  frontier  even  if  the  Bussians  were  at  Cabul  and  Can- 
dahar. He  cited  the  late  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Salisbury  as  other 
authorities  against  advancing  that  frontier,  and  Sir  S.  Northcote 
to  show  that  the  late  Government  in  1878-79  publicly  stated  that 
the  advances  of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia  ought  not  to  excite  alarm 
or  surprise.  Beverting  to  his  former  charge  against  Lord  Lytton, 
whose  policy  towards  Shore  Ali  he  characterised  as  one  of  ^^  osten- 
sible pretence,"  he  pointed  out  that  the  late  Government  had 
changed  their  policy  with  regard  to  Afghanistan,  they  having  first 
announced  that  they  did  not  intend  to  remain  in  any  part  of  the 
A^han  territory — ^next  set  up  Shere  Ali  Khan  as  Wali  of  Candahar ; 
and — lastly — arrived  at  the  decision  that  it  should  be  held.  In 
conclusion  he  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  as 
against  that  of  the  late  Government,  which  he  described  as  one  of 
"drift-" 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Lord  Lawrence,  who  expressed 
his  conviction  that  his  late  father  would  not  have  pursued  the 
policy  adopted  by  Lord  Lytton ;  and  by  Lord  Napier,  who 
denoonoed  the  permanent  occupation  of  Candahar  as  costly  and 
useless,  but  thought  that  its  temporary  occupation  might  obtain 
for  us  better  terms  in  negotiating  with  the  Afghan  leaders ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Dunraven  held  that  we  not  only  had  a 
moral  right,  but  a  moral  obligation  to  remain  at  C^^dahaijQ^^^Ql^ 

igi  ize     y  v^ 
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if  its  retention  entailed  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  a  year  he 
would  sapport  it  as  a  measure  of  ultimate  economy. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  saw  no  use  in  again  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Afghan  war,  but  he  admitted  that,  after  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  and  the  explanation  of  the  Bussian  Chancellor,  he  did 
announce  to  the  House  that  of  the  proceedings  of  Russia  in 
Afghanistan  at  the  time  when  war  between  that  Power  and 
England  was  supposed  to  be  inuninent  we  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. The  conversation  between  him  and  the  Russian  Minister 
at  our  court  to  the  same  efifect  occurred  in  November  1878,  which 
was  a  year  before  the  discovery  of  the  secret  papers  at  CabuL  He 
repudiated  the  suggestion  of  having  said  to  the  Bussian  Minister 
that  the  Government  of  India  had  forced  the  hands  of  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  at  home.  The  mistake  happened  through  a  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  Count  Schouvaloff,  who  was  a  most  honourable  man. 
The  observation  about  forcing  hands  had  reference  not  to  an  opera- 
tion of  war,  but  to  the  sending  of  the  mission  to  the  Ameer,  which 
was  an  operation  of  peace,  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Government  at  home,  and  of  which  they  disapproved.  Coming  to 
the  motion,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  even  if  we  did  not  re- 
tain Candahar  we  should  be  able  to  preserve  our  empire  of  India, 
because  the  key  of  India  was  not  H^rat  or  Candahar,  but  London. 
It  was  wise,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  local  resources.  This 
country  had  long  acted  on  that  principle,  and  had  generally 
managed  to  secure  a  precise  and  scientific  frontier.  The  &ct  that 
the  power  of  England  could  be  felt  on  the  spot  was  the  beet 
security  for  peace,  and  consequently  for  economy. 

Lord  Granville,  after  calling  attention  to  the  diflference  of  the 
key  in  which  Lords  Salisbury  and  Cranbrook  had  pitched  their 
speeches  when  compared  witii  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  stated 
that  the  written  opinions  of  the  military  men,  including  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  Candahar, 
were  filled  up  with  ^  political  and  trade  padding,'  from  which  he 
inferred  that  the  military  reasons  required  to  be  so  supplemented. 
He  announced  that  Lord  Cranbrook  was  mistaken  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  present  Viceroy  was  in  &vour  of  the  retention.  He 
was  not  sure  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Gt>vemment  of  Lidia,  with  the  exception  of  Major  Baring, 
who  was  not  in  its  favour.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
the  diplomatists  of  Russia  were  superior  to  all  others ;  but  the 
greatest  diplomatic  success  he  had  ever  heard  of  was  that  of  Russia 
in  Afghanistan,  which  by  a  mere  mission  drained  us  of  twenty 
millions  of  money,  cost  us  a  great  loss  of  life,  and  brought  about  a 
state  of  feeling  which  it  shoidd  have  been  our  object  to  prevent. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  endorsed  the  resolution  by  165 
to  79,  thus  practically  censuring  the  Government  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one. 

The  Opposition  was  not  slow  in  following  up  this  blow  by  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  Government  in  ^^^j^ong^^^ommons. 
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On  the  first  night  after  the  close  of  the  debate  in  the  Lords, 
Mr.  Stanhope  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  to  the  efifect  that  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Candahar  was  not  conducive  to  the 
true  and  permanent  interests  of  India.  On  the  appeal  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Gladstone  consented  to  give  up  the  very 
first  available  Government  night  to  the  discussion,  which  was 
ultimately  fixed  for  March  24.  On  the  eve  of  the  debate  a 
Parliamentary  white-book  was  issued,  containing  three  very 
important  despatches.  The  first  of  these,  dated  December  3, 1880, 
was  firom  Lord  Hartington  to  the  Viceroy,  recapitulating  the  views 
of  the  Government  (communicated  in  his  previous  secret  despatch 
of  May  21)  with  regard  to  Afghanistan.  They  objected  to  the 
occupation  of  Candahar  in  support  of  a  native  ruler  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disintegrating  the  country,  though  some  such  arrangement 
might  be  necessitated  in  consequence  of  the  pledges  which  had 
been  given  to  Wall  Shore  Ali.  As  to  the  military  position  ac- 
quired under  the  Treaty  of  Ghmdamak^  Lord  fiipon  was  left  full 
liberty  of  action.  The  recognition  of  Abdurrahman  as  Ameer 
of  Cabul  and  the  withdra^v^  of  our  troops  were  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  Government,  and  whilst  the  exact  date  of  the  with- 
drawal from  Candahar  was  left  to  the  Viceroy,  the  Government 
trusted  that  its  occupation  would  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
winter.  Lord  Hartington  went  on  to  express  his  approval  of  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  the  Khyber  Pass  and  Kuram  Valley ; 
and  as  regarded  Pishin,  although  valuable  as  a  strategic  point,  its 
possession  would  keep  the  Government  of  ludia  involved  in  the 
complications  of  Afghan  politics,  and  would  be  a  constant  temptar 
iion  and  pretext  for  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  A%han- 
istan ;  therefore  for  these  and  other  reasons  the  Home  Government 
had  decided  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  post.  Lord  Kipon's 
reply,  dated  February  2,  supported  by  minutes  from  the  members 
of  the  Council,  separated  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  from 
Pishin  frt>m  that  of  the  restoration  of  Candahar.  Mr.  fiivers 
Thompson  especially  deprecated  the  proposed  action  of  the  Home 
Oovemment,  and  quoted  the  authority  pf  Sir  fi.  Sandeman  that 
by  our  withdrawal  we  should  abandon  to  anarchy  and  confusion  the 
peace  and  prosperity  we  had  established.  Major  Baring,  on  the 
other  hand,  r^;arded  the  decision  of  the  Home  Government  as 
eminently  statesmanlike,  and  forced  upon  India  by  financial  as 
well  as  by  political  reasons. 

With  these  State  papers  indicative  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Stanhope  commenced  his  attack  on  its  policy.  In  com- 
mon with  other  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House  he  travelled 
over  the  lines  followed  in  the  Upper  House.  Laying  it  down  that 
the  cardinal  point  in  our  A^han  policy  must  be  to  exclude  all  foreign 
influence  from  that  country,  and  to  maintain  British  influence  para- 
mount there,  he  traced  the  diplomatic  advances  of  Bussia  to  Afghan- 
istan, showing  how  they  became  more  and  more  intimate;  and  con- 
tending that  though  they  culminated  when  the  rd^tions  ^(^^^ 
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England  and  Bussia  were  somewhat  strained,  they  commenced  long 
before,  and  continued  long  after.  The  danger  arising  from  such 
relations  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  nearer  approach  of 
Russian  troops  to  Afghan  territory,  and  if  Russia  set  her  foot  in 
Afghanistan  it  would  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  van- 
tage-ground to  embarrass  us.  Admitting  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  not  contemplated  the  retention  of  Candahar  when  the 
Peace  of  Gandamak  was  made,  he  pointed  out  that  the  failure  of 
Yakoob  Khan  had  entirely  altered  the  circumstances,  and  he  called 
on  the  Government  to  state  what  were  their  plans  for  excluding 
Russian  influence  from  Afghanistan.  He  objected  to  the  with- 
drawal, because  it  was  inopportune,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
pledges  given  to  the  people  of  Candahar,  as  well  as  against  the 
weight  of  authority.  In  its  hurry  to  get  away  from  Candahar 
the  Government  had  made  no  arrangements  for  the  friture,  and 
displayed  its  strength  only  by  a  policy  of  masterly  surrender. 

The  defence  of  the  Government  policy  was  opened  by  Sir  C. 
Dilke,  who,  referring  to  the  Russian  advance,  pointed  out  that  the 
first  act  of  the  Czar  had  been  to  stop  it,  and  to  recall  General 
SkobeleflF;  and,  in  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  loss  of  prestige, 
he  asked  whether  the  late  Government  had  sacrificed  prestige 
when  it  left  Cabul,  and  whether  Russia  had  lost  prestige  when  she 
abandoned  some  of  her  Central  Asian  conquests.  As  to  the  pledges, 
the  people  of  Candahar  had  forfeited  them  by  their  hostility  to  our 
troops  after  the  disaster  of  Maiwand ;  and  he  showed  by  reference 
to  the  "  Candahar  Official  Journal  *'  that  the  late  Government  never 
determined  permanently  to  remain  there.  All  the  difficulties  with 
which  this  Government  had  to  deal  sprang  from  the  vacillation  of 
their  predecessors,  on  which  he  dwelt  at  length,  and  on  the  point 
of  opportuneness  he  maintained  that  if  we  did  not  withdraw  now 
we  should  be  unable  to  withdraw  at  all,  and  the  arrangements  they 
had  made,  though  not  the  best  in  the  abstract,  were  the  beet  that 
could  be  made  under  the  circimistances  which  they  found  existing. 
Discussing  the  authorities,  he  pointed  out  that  Sir  G.  Wolseley 
and  Sir  D.  Stewart  said  that  Candahar  was  useless  as  a  military 
station ;  and  that  we  could  go  there  at  any  time  if  we  wanted  was 
shown  by  the  late  war.  To  occupy  it  in  time  of  peace,  he  showed, 
would  impose  a  strain  on  the  Indian  finances  which  they  could  ill 
bear.  Next  he  contended  that  the  position  was  useless  for  purposes 
of  trade,  as  a  centre  for  counter-working  intrigue,  and  as  an  out- 
work against  a  Russian  advance.  India,  he  asserted,  was  stronger 
for  distant  operations  than  Russia  herself,  and  the  best  security 
against  an  invasion  was  good  government  in  India  and  a  thrifty 
management  of  her  finances. 

The  son  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Northcote)  was 
followed  by  the  son  of  the  leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  H.  Gladstone), 
who  in  his  maiden  speech  thoroughly  justified  the  hopes  enter- 
tained of  his  ability  as  a  speaker.  The  chief  point  of  his  argu- 
ment was  to  prove  that  it  was  neither  the  intention  nor  the  interest 
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of  Russia  to  invade  India,  and  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were 
well-nigh  insuperable.  On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  the 
chief  burden  fell  upon  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  devoted  himself 
to  analysing  the  value  of  the  authorities,  military  and  political,  on 
which  the  Government  relied.  As  to  the  danger  from  Russia,  it 
was  not  invasion  but  intrigue,  we  had  to  fear ;  and,  dilating  on  this 
point,  he  mentioned  that  the  three  survivors  of  the  Council  who 
had  signed  Lord  Lawrence's  famous  minute — Sir  H.  Maine,  Sir  S. 
Temple,  and  Sir  J.  Strachey — approved  of  the  Afghan  policy  of 
the  late  Government  because  they  believed  that  the  masterly  inac- 
tivity policy  had  &iled.  As  it  was  common  ground  with  both 
parties  that  Russian  influence  must  be  excluded  from  Afghanistan, 
he  asked  the  Government  to  state  what  was  their  plan  for  attain- 
ing this  object.  The  general  direction  of  Lord  G.  Hamilton's 
speech,  with  that  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  his  successor  at  the  India 
Office  under  the  late  Administration,  pointed  to  a  permanent  re- 
tention of  Candahar,  necessitated  by  the  attitude  of  Russia.  Lord 
Hartington's  reply  was  altogether  on  the  theme  that,  if  we  were 
ever  to  abandon  Candahar,  the  sooner  we  did  so  the  better;  and 
that  as  the  resolution  did  not  attack  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
but  merely  its  opportuneness,  he  maintained  that  whilst  Candahar 
might  in  some  circumstances  be  strategically  valuable,  the  first 
condition  was  its  occupation  with  the  consept  of  the  Afghans  and 
of  their  allies.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  had  given  no  reasons  for  not  abiding  by  the  promise 
contained  in  the  Queen's  speech,  that  the  troops  would  not  be  re- 
called until  a  settled  government  had  been  established.  The 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government  was  full  of  peril ;  it  would  in- 
flict a  serious  blow  on  our  reputation  in  India ;  and  it  gave  grounds 
for  apprehending  that  if  a  Liberal  Government  remained  in  office 
for  twenty  years,  very  little  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  left. 
The  division  which  immediately  followed  was  a  strictly  party  one. 
Out  of  a  House  of  which  the  fiiU  complement  was  639,  no  less 
than  579  voted  or  paired.  The  minority  voting  was  composed  of 
208  Conservatives,  three  Home  Rulers,  and  five  Liberals,  including 
Bir.  J.  Cowen  ;  whilst  the  majority  comprised  306  Liberals  and  30 
Home  Rulers.  Amongst  the  absentees  were  30  Home  Rulers,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Pamell,  Biggar,  Dillon,  and  Finigan.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords  having  been  thus  emphatically  reversal 
by  the  Commons,  Indian  affairs  occupied  but  little  more  of  the 
attention  of  Parliament — the  evacuation  of  Candahar  and  the 
Pishin  Valley,  which  was  completed  before  the  prorogation,  attract- 
ing but  little  notice.  The  Indian  Budget,  postponed  until  nearly 
the  last  day  of  a  protracted  session  (August  22),  called  forth  no 
serious  discussion  in  an  almost  empty  house.  It  was  chiefly  inte- 
resting for  its  summary  of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war.  The  total 
war  expenditure  (including  the  frontier  railways)  was  set  down  at 
23,412,000Z.,  of  which  5,000,000Z.  was  to  be  borne  by  England, 
leaving  18,41 2,000Z.  as  the  financial  burden  thrown  upon  India. ])^^[^ 
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late  as  February  1880,  Sir  J.  Strachey  had  estimated  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  the  war  as  little  over  10,000,000i.  Lord  Harting- 
ton*8  estimate  was  somewhat  different: — *If  there  had  been  no 
war  charge  and  no  construction  of  frontier  railways,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provision  of  1,500,000Z.  had  been  made  in  each  year 
for  the  relief  of  famine,  there  would  have  been  in  each  of  the  yean 
of  the  war  the  following  surpluses ; — ^In  1878-9,  a  surplus  of 
l,523,885i. ;  in  1879-80,  of  3,521,515i. ;  in  1880-1,  of  3,623,1 74i. ; 
and  in  1881-2,  of  855,0002. ;  or  a  surplus  during  the  four  years  of 
9,523,574Z.  Of  course,  these  surpluses,  amounting  to  nine  millions 
and  a  half,  have  gone  for  payment  of  the  war  ;  the  balances  of  the 
famine  insurance,  amounting  to  4,035,3092.,  have  been  appropriated 
to  payment  of  the  war.  There  were  also  contributions  frx>m  the 
British  Treasury,  amounting  to  5,000,0002.,  towards  payment  of 
the  war ;  and  there  was  taken  from  cash  balances  for  the  same 
purpose  a  sum  of  4,513,4702. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  Indian  expenditure  of  1879-80,  the  latest 
year  for  which  the  accounts  were  made  up,  Lord  Hartington 
showed  that  the  revenue  was  68,484,6662.,  and  the  expenditure 
69,667,6152.,  showing  a  deficit  of  1,182,9492.  The  first  or  Budget 
estimate  had  put  the  revenue  at  64,562,0002.,  and  the  expenditure 
at  65,917,0002.,  both  of  them  nearly  4,000,0002.  short  of  the  truth. 
For  1880-1,  the  regular  (i.e.  not  the  Budget,  but  the  revised) 
estimate  gave  revenue,  70,783,6152.  (including  2,000,0002.  con- 
tributed by  England),  and  expenditure,  77,003,3822.,  showing  a 
deficit  of  no  less  than  6,219,7672.,  in  spite  of  the  English  contri- 
bution towards  the  revenue.  The  Budget  estimate  for  1881-2 
showed  a  revenue  of  70,981,0002.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
70,126,0002.,  ^ving  an  anticipated  surplus  of  855,0002.  I^rd 
Hartington  stated  that  the  Grovemment  fully  accepted  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  1,500,0002.  a  year  as  an  insurance  fund  against 
famine,  and  that  the  whole  of  any  balance  not  used  in  any  year  for 
the  actual  relief  of  famine  is  to  be  spent  either  on  protective  works 
or  on  the  reduction  of  debt, — a  canal  in  the  Deccan,  a  railway  in 
the  Punjab,  and  minor  relief  works  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  being 
the  first  protective  works  selected  for  execution. 

5  3. — FoKEiON  Affaibs. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  and  the  Greek  Demands — Settlement  of  the  Frontier  Qneetian. 

In  the  Speech  firom  the  Throne,  the  settlement  of  the  new  firontier 
line  of  (irwce  was  declared  to  be  under  discussion,  whilst  other 
portions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  still  unfulfilled,  were  simply  the 
objects  of  anxious  attention.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  reviewing  ihe 
Ministerial  position,  touched  but  lightly  on  its  foreign  afifairs,  and 
contenteti  himself  by  asserting  that,  whereas  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
might  have  aflFected  or  left  unsettled  various  points,  it  neverthe- 
less secured  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  whereas  the  result  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Berlin,  which  seemed  to  have  in  view  to  upset  the  work 
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of  the  previous  year's  congress,  was  that  war  was  being  revived 
in  the  east  of  Europe  and  west  of  Asia,  and  England  was  near 
being  a  belligerent  against  her  old  ally.     Lord  Granville  protested 
that  the  poUcy  of  the  Government  had  been  to  carry  out  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to  achieve 
that  result.    As  the  month  wore  on,  the  impatience  of  Greece  and 
the  dilatoriness  or  disloyalty  of  Turkey  seemed  to  render  a  conflict 
inevitable,  and  the  question  arose  whether  a  display  of  force  on 
the  part  of  the  Western  Powers  should  be  again  resorted  to.     But 
the  n^otiations  entered  into  with  this  object  met  with  no  response 
in  the    Cabinets  of    Europe;   and  it  was  chiefly  the  changed 
attitude  of  France  which  made  Lord  Granville's  position  both 
difficult  and  delicate ;  for  this  reversal  of  the  French  policy  in 
Eastern  Europe  threw  upon   English  statesmen  the  burden  of 
carrying  out  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     M.  de  St.  Hilaire  at  the 
close  of  the  year  had  repudiated  the  obligations  which  six  months 
previously   he  had  been  ready  to  enforce  apparently  by  arms. 
Lord  Granville  found  little  or  no  support  at  Berlin,  and  less  at 
Vienna,  where  the  advance  of  Greece  towards  provinces  on  which 
Austria-Hungary  was  supposed  to  look  with  longing  eyes  was  re- 
garded with  but  little  favour.    The  European  concert  was  par&- 
^sed  ;  a  compromise  was  urged  by  France  which  involved  the  with- 
dbrawal  of  the  promises  to  Greece  held  out  by  the  Berlin  Congress 
and  endorsed  by  the  Berlin  Conference.  To  avoid  the  consequences 
which  threatened  to  follow  on  the  collapse  of  European  influence 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  France  proposed  to  resort  again  to  diplo- 
macy, and  the  Conference  of  Constantinople  was  agreed  upon  to 
assign  afresh  the  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom.     For  many  weeks 
the  issue  remained  in  suspense,  and  rumours  of  the  failure  of  ne- 
gotiations were  more  frequent  and  abundant  than  hopes  of  their 
sucoess.     Greece  had  mobilised  her  forces,  and  Turkey  sent  her 
most  experienced  general  to  the  frontier  ;  whilst  at  Constantinople 
the  feelkig  that  the  negotiations  were  unreal  daily  gained  ground 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Gt>schen's  efforts  to  find  a  mod/ua  vivencU.    The 
munier  of  the  Czar  possibly  did  more  than  anything  else  to  induce 
a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  Powers.   The  Greeks  were 
in  douH  whether  the  Pan-Sclavonic  question  might  not  be  on  the 
point  of  solution,  in  a  sense  which  gave  them  fair  hopes  of  obtaining 
terms  firom  the  revolutionists ;  whilst  the  Turks,  aware  that  the 
passive  attitude  of  France  and  Austria  might  at  any  moment  be 
abandoned,  hastened  to  patch  up  a  truce  with  their  neighbour  in 
order  to  be  able  to  face  future  eventualities  with  their  hands  free. 
On  April  7  the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  were 
at  length  able  to  draw  up  a  draft  agreement,  by  which,  fdthough 
the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  conceded  to  Greece,  more  than  half  of 
Epirus,  including  the  coveted  fortresses  of  Janinaand  Metzovo,  was 
left  to  Turkey ;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Athens  was  forced  under  pres- 
sure to  agree  to  tiie  new  frontier  line,  which  deprived  Greece  of 
nearly  one-third  of  the  territory  promised  to  her  [5^|ti2l^r|QQ^[^ 
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was  admitted  by  all  the  Powers  that  the  assent  of  Turkey  to  these 
terms  was  obtained  chiefly  through  the  persistence  and  firmness  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  who  throughout  the  negotiations  found  himself  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  active  aid  of  Lord  Granville,  but  by  the 
dignified  attitude  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament.  At  the  end  of 
July  the  Turkish  troops  had  evacuated  the  last  portion  of  the 
territory  assigned  to  Greece,  whilst  the  annexation  of  the  new 
provinces  to  that  kingdom  was  celebrated  by  general  rejoicings, 
and  had  been  sullied  by  no  insults  or  injuries  to  the  Moslem 
population. 

It  was  rather  the  manner  in  which  the  Tunis  business  was 
managed  than  the  annexation  itself  which  disturbed  the  English 
public,  or  offended  its  responsible  leaders.  As  late  as  the  middle 
of  May,  M.  Jules  Ferry  had  declared  in  both  Chambers  that  the 
French  Government  had  no  design  on  the  throne  or  territory  of 
Timis,  and  repudiated  all  ideas  of  annexation  or  conquest.  Within 
eigbt-and-forty  hours  of  his  speech,  news  was  received  that  the 
Bey  had  been  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  which  practically  left  him  a 
powerless  puppet  in  the  hands  of  France.  The  French  Minister 
Resident  became  the  Bey's  Chancellor,  and  directed  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  kingdom,  whilst  Italian  influence  was  siunmarily  ex- 
tinguished. The  reply  given  by  French  apologists  to  the  outcry 
of  English  newspapers  was  that  the  annexation  was  the  carrying 
out  of  an  arrangement  made  between  M.  Waddington  and  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  Berlin  Congress;  and  although  Lord  Salisbury 
denied  that  his  words  bore  the  interpretation  put  upon  them,  the 
official  documents  which  were  published  at  all  events  admitted  the 
plausibility  of  this  plea. 

The  grounds  upon  which  French  statesmen  based  their  views 
were  shortly  afterwards  laid  before  Parliament.  They  referred 
principally  to  the  period  immediately  following  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress and  the  disclosure  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  convention  by  which 
Cyprus  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  Great  Britain.  On 
July  25,  1878,  M.  Waddington  wrote  to  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  informing  him  that  the  relations  of  the  Mediterranean 
Powers  had  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  between  the  French 
and  English  Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin ;  and  that  with  regard  to 
Tunis,  Lord  Salisbury  had  of  his  own  free  will  stated  that  in  that 
quarter  no  obstacle  would  be  raised  to  the  extension  of  French 
influence ;  ^^  et  que  le  Gouvemement  de  la  Beine  aoceptait 
d'avance  toutes  les  consequences  que  pouvait  impliquer  pour  la 
destination  ult^rieure  du  territoire  Tunisien,  le  d^veloppement 
naturel  de  notre  politique."  M.  .Waddington  added  that  he  did 
not  think  that  the  French  Gt)vemment  would  at  that  moment 
undertake  the  annexation  of  the  country  at  once,  but  he  claimed 
full  liberty  to  take  up  the  question  at  the  point  to  which  it  had 
been  brought  at  such  time  as  suited  the  interests  of  France.  Al- 
though Lord  Salisbury  repudiated  the  imputation  that  he  had 
suggested  ^^  une  annexion  pure  et  simple  "  of  Tunisian  territory,  he 
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seems  to  have  assented  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  conversa- 
tions as  put  on  paper  by  M.  Waddington.  And  this  view  is  further 
supported  by  other  evidence. 

On  July  16,  1878,  the  day  on  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was 
sign^,  a  newspaper  paragraph  was  published  in  Paris  and  Berlin, 
stating  that  England  had  offered  the  annexation  of  the  Regency  of 
Tunis  to  France.  This  statement  naturally  created  a  very  painful 
impression  in  Tunis,  and  on  July  23  Sir  Bichard  Wood,  the  British 
representative  in  Tunis,  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury  asking  for  per- 
mission to  give  it  a  formal  contradiction.  On  August  7,  the  day 
on  which  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  the  despatch  to  Lord  Lyons  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  he  also  wrote  to  Sir  Richard  Wood  to  say 
'  that  no  offer  of  the  annexation  of  Tunis  to  France  had  ever  been 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  French  Government ; ' 
and  not  long  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Layard  was  authorised  to  make 
a  similar  statement  to  the  Porte. 

For  two  years  no  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  minds  of 
Fraich  politicians ;  but  the  affairs  of  the  Goletta  railway  seem  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  to  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  Tunis.  That  their  condition  was 
thoroughly  bad  and  corrupt  was  beyond  all  doubt ;  nevertheless, 
when  Lord  Ghranville  was  sounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  smnmer 
of  1880,  he  wrote  on  June  17, 1880,  to  Lord  Lyons,  our  ambassador 
at  Paris,  to  saythat  "in  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  Tunis 
was  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  dispose  of  which  Great 
Britain  had  no  moral  or  international  right.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Government  hadno  jealousy  of  the  influence  which  France,  from  her 
greater  power  and  greater  civilisation,  exercised  and  is  likely  to 
exercise  over  Tunis."  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  Enfida  dis- 
pute aggravated  a  situation  already  strained ;  and  in  the  early 
months  of  the  present  year  an  incursion  of  the  EIroumirs  on 
Algerian  territory  furnished  France  with  an  excuse  for  intervention. 
The  Sultan  as  early  as  April  appealed  to  Mr.  Goschen  to  use  his 
inflaence  with  his  Government  to  prevent  the  French  occupation  of 
Biserta  or  Tunis  ;  but  the  only  reply  was  that  England,  whilst  re- 
gretting that  any  new  Eastern  question  should  be  raised,  failed  to 
see  that  English  interests  were  specially  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
Tunis  in  any  way.  On  May  13  the  Bey  of  Tunis  signed  under 
compulsion  the  treaty  presented  to  him  by  General  Br^ard  and  M. 
Boustan,  by  which  the  Government  of  the  country  was  practically 
placed  in  the  hands  of  France.  As  might  be  supposed,  from  various 
quarters  arose  the  cry  for  interference  of  some  kind,  never  very 
actually  defined,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government ;  but  to 
all  such  appeals  Lord  Granville  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Nevertheless, 
on  IVIay  20  he  addressed  to  M.  Challemel-Lacour  a  despatch  in 
which,  siunming  up  the  previous  correspondence  between  the 
two  Governments,  he  very  plainly  laid  before  the  French  Am- 
bassador that  the  divergence  between  M.  St.  Hilaire's  words  and 
the   acts  of  the  "Ministry  of  which  he  was  i^t-n^^^fzeS^y^CWS'Qlc 
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£ail  to  produce  an  unfiaTOurable  effect  upon  public  opinion  in  this 
country." 

"Her  Majesty's  Grovemment,"  wrote  Lord  Granville,  "do  not  wish 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  inconsistencies  of  language  in  conversa- 
tion, or  on  the  various  reasons  which  have  been  given  at  Paris  and 
at  Tunis  for  French  intervention,  first  as  a  protection  against  the 
alleged  designs  of  the  Sultan  for  the  Bey's  deposition,  and  secondly 
for  the  punishment  of  the  turbulent  finontier  tribes.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  treaty  with  Tunis  goes  far  beyond  any 
question  of  the  security  of  the  frontier,  and  amounts  practically  to 
a  Protectorate,  which  they  understood  to  have  been  disclaimed." 

Lord  Granville  went  on  to  assume  that,  under  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Bey,  all  commercial  and  other  privileges  accorded 
to  British  subjects  would  remain  undisturbed ;  and  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  misapprehension,  he  explicitly  stated  that  the 
convention  concluded  on  July  19,  1875,  between  Tunis  and  Great 
Britain  must  be  considered  to  remain  in  force.  He  further  stipu- 
lated that  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Financial  Commis- 
sion (established  in  1869)  should  be  made  without  an  opportunity 
being  given  to  the  various  Governments  or  creditors  interested  of 
expressing  their  views  ;  and,  whilst  taking  note  of  M.  St.  Hilaire's 
repudiation  of  all  idea  of  annexation  by  France  of  the  port  of 
Biserta,  or  of  any  other  port  whatever  of  Tunis,  he  claimed  for 
British  ships  any  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  improved  com- 
munications with  the  sea,  without  being  subjected  to  any  higher 
duties  than  French  or  Tunisian  vessiels. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  had  the  French  policy  been  satisfied 
with  the  treaty  extorted  by  General  Br&ird,  no  further  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  country  would  have  occurred  ;  but  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  whilst  Tunis  was  to  be  occupied,  if  not 
annexed,  in  order  to  protect  Algeria  from  Arab  incursions,  there 
was  a  school  of  politicians  in  France  who  considered  that  the 
frontier  of  Tunis  could  only  be  protected  by  the  subjugation  or 
annexation  of  Tripoli.  The  pretext  put  forward  was  the  claim  of 
the  French  consulate  to  protect  Tunisians  resident  in  Tripoli. 
Against  this  the  Porte  lodged  its  formal  protest,  and  further 
threatened  to  send  troops  to  Tripoli  to  support  the  Sultan's  rights. 
Lord  Granville  at  once  communicated  to  Lord  Lyons  the  opinion 
of  the  English  Cabinet  (July  15)  in  these  words : — "I have  now  to 
state  to  your  Excellency  that,  in  view  of  the  unquestioned  incor- 
poration of  Tripoli  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  well  as  its  proximity 
to  Egypt,  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  regard  inter- 
ference of  whatever  description  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  that  province  in  the  same  manner  as  they  viewed  the 
recent  occurrence?  at  Tunis.  That  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  take  this  view  of  the  question  of  Tripoli  cannot,  they  feel 
assured,  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  that  of  France,  since  they  have, 
on  all  occasions  when  the  question  of  the  extension  of  French 
influence  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  has  been  under  discussion,  been 
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perfectly  firank  in  their  explanations  with  the  French  Gbvemment 
on  the  subject." 

He  went  on  to  remind  Lord  Lyons  that  only  six  months 
previously  M.  St.  Hilaire  had  more  than  once  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  most  unwise  act  for  France  to  annex  Tunis, 
which  ought  to  form  a  *'  buCFer "  (tampon)  between  Algeria  and 
the  territory  in  Africa  further  east.  *'  If  France  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Tunis,  she  would  have  difficulties  with  Italy  about  Tripoli ; 
and  she  would  have  got  a  great  deal  too  near  Egypt."  In  reply, 
M.  St.  Hilaire  assured  Lord  Lyons  that  the  views  of  the  French 
OovemmeDt  with  regard  to  Tunis  were  unchanged ;  that  it  looked 
upon  Tripoli  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  over 
which  they  did  not  pretend  to  establish  a  predominant  or  exclusive 
influence.  He  could  not  regard  seriously  the  schemes  attributed 
to  France  by  certain  newspapers,  which  already  saw  in  France  not 
only,  the  mistress  of  Tripoli,  but  of  Egypt,  with  an  influence 
extending  as  &r  as  Syria  and  the  Eed  Sea.  He  was,  however, 
able  to  give  them  the  most  formal  denial.  From  the  frontier  of 
Tunis  to  that  of  Egypt  there  were  not  less  than  seventeen  or 
eighteen  degrees  of  longitude ;  the  coast  was  almost  uninhabited, 
and  the  country  little  better  than  a  desert.  With  such  facts 
before  them  none  but  the  declared  enemies  of  France  could  desire 
to  see  her  embarked  in  such  extravagant  adventures.  France  had 
no  designs  whatever  upon  Tripoli,  and  only  desired  that  there 
should  be  no  outbreak  of  Mussulman  &naticism  from  the  Begency, 
which  might  spread  to  Timis,  and  even  reach  Algeria.  It  was 
with  this  object,  and  in  the  most  amicable  spirit,  that  commimi- 
cations  had  taken  place  with  the  Turkish  Grovernment,  who  had 
been  invited,  in  view  of  these  apprehensions,  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  avert  a  danger  perhaps 
equaUy  threatening  to  both  countries;  and  the  recent  explana- 
tions exchanged  with  the  Porte  on  this  subject  had  furnished  a 
proof  of  the  friendly  sentiments  existing  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

Lord  Granville  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  these 
assurances,  which  showed  the  advantage  of  perfectly  frank  com- 
munication of  the  two  Governments  interested.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Lord  Dufferin  (who  by  that  time  had  been 
accredited  as  ambassador  at  the  Porte),  to  inform  the  Sultan  of 
the  result  of  the  correspondence  between  the  French  and  English 
Governments.  He  pointed  out  that  since  France  admitted  the 
Sultan's  authority  in  Tripoli  as  indisputable,  it  behoved  him  to 
preserve  order  on  the  frontier ;  and  he  warned  him  that  he  would 
look  in  vain  for  support  from  Great  Britain,  should  the  Arabs  of 
Tripoli  encourage  the  Tunisian  tribes  to  attack  the  French.  ^^  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,"  he  added,  **that  your  Excellency  should 
clearly  explain  to  the  Porte  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
interests  which  make  it  their  policy  that  Tripoli  should  not  be  ^ 
brought  under  the  influence  of  another  Power,  and  they  would  j^ 
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accordingly  desire  to  see  the  status  quo  there  maintained,  and 
they  likewise  desire  that  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  should  not  be 
subject  to  unjust  aggression ;  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  shield 
the  Turkish  Government  firom  the  consequences  which  they  may 
bring  upon  themselves,  should  the  firiendly  advice  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  tendered  be  disr^arded." 

The  subsequent  progress  of  French  arms  in  Tunis,  and  their 
complete  occupation  of  the  city  in  no  way  changed  the  policy 
adopted  bom  the  outset  by  Lord  Granville;  and  he   had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  as   the  year  wore  on  public  opinion 
accommodated  itself  without   eflFort  to   the  French  occupation, 
whilst   the  revelations  of  the  corruptions  and  weakness  of  the 
Tunis  Government,  made  at  M.  Roustan's  trial,  convinced  most 
people  that  the  extinction  of  such  a  rSgime  was  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  means  adopted  by  the  French  Cabinet. 
''^    The  Cobden  Treaty  had  by  special  conventions  been  renewed 
from   time   to   time   since   the   date   of   its  natural  expiration 
in    1880,   but  it  was   evident    that    the    modified   freedom  of 
trade  which  it  had    developed  had  in  no  way  commended  its 
underlying  principles   to    those  most    interested.     In  I860  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  both  courage  and  strength  to  force  his  own 
views,  whether  for  political  or  economic  reasons  it  matters  not, 
upon  the  nation ;  but  in  1880  the  manufacturing  classes,  who  hoped 
to  profit  by  protection   and  special  privileges,  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  bend  the  Government  to  their  views.     From  the  first 
the  hoUowness  of  the  negotiations  must  have  been  apparent  to 
both  parties,  for  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  for  the  mere  sake 
of  retaliation  or  coercion  England  would  go  back  from  the  fiscal 
system  with  which  her  commercial  prosperity  had  been  identified. 
The  sudden  blazing  into  notoriety  of  Uie  Fair  Trade  movement 
did  not  mislead  the  French  Government  for  a  moment,  and  the 
real  question  at  issue  was  to  what  extent  it  dared  sacrifice  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  cotton-spinners   and   iron-workers  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  cordial  relations  between  the  two  eoimtries 
which  both  were  anxious  to  maintain.     Sir  Charles  Dilke,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  conducted  the  negotiations  for  England,  was  most 
concerned  to  see  that  no  one  industry  was  sacrificed  or  placed  in 
a  worse  position  than  it  occupied  under  the  Cobden  Treaty.    Over 
and  over  again  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  and  resumed,  but 
with  no  appearance  of  a  common  understanding  on  general  prin- 
ciples having  been  arrived  at.     As  soon  as  one  set  of  duties  were, 
it  was  stated,  arranged,  questions  arose  with  regard  to  goods  of  a 
similar  substance  or  of  analogous  fabric. 

Great  difficulties  were  met  with  in  the  case  of  leathern  and 
woollen  goods  on  which  specific  duties  had  hitherto  been  levied, 
and  on  which  the  French  Government  decided  to  impose  higher 
rates.  A  still  greater  obstacle  to  agreement  was  in  the  change  of 
classification  of  many  articles,  and  the  desire  of  the  French 
Government  to  impose  specific  duties  in  the  place  of  the  ad  vaiorefm 
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duties.  Examinations  of  the  various  tariffs  and  representations 
from  the  principal  branches  of  trade  were  then  made,  and  showed 
that  the  new  proposals  of  the  French  Government  were  a  consider- 
able departure  from  the  terms  of  the  Cobden  Treaty.  The  next 
point  on  which  the  British  Commissioners  hoped  to  obtain  some 
amelioration,  was  the  acceptance  of  a  general  proposition  to 
maintain  the  duties  as  estabUshed  in  1860  and  1864.  This  pro- 
posal also  having  been  rejected,  the  Commissioners  tried  to  return 
to  the  system  of  individual  assessment  of  duty,  but  on  this 
occasion  the  negotiations  broke  down  in  regard  to  printed  and 
iiemcy  cotton  and  mixed  woollen  goods.  At  this  point  the  Com- 
missioners separated  for  Christmas,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
imminent  change  in  the  French  Ministry ;  but  the  result  showed 
that  during  the  twenty  years  which  had  elapsed  Free  Trade  ¥ras 
still  misunderstood  or  uncared  for  by  the  bulk  of  the  French 
nation. 

The  outbreak  of  a  mutinous  spirit  amongst  the  Egyptian 
troops  on   September  10  awoke  the    attention   of  France  and 
England  to  the  insecure  nature  of  the  settlement  which  three 
years  previously  had  with  so  much  difficulty  been  made.     The 
joint  control  by  the  two  Western  Powers  had  always  rested  on  pre- 
carious political  ground,  although  it  was  generally  allowed  that 
under  the  supervision  of  Sir  A.  Colvin  and  M.  de  Bligniferes, 
commercial  credit  was  established   and   material  prosperity   in- 
creased.    The  harmony  of  their  joint  and  co-equal  partnership 
had  already  been  compromised  by  the  French  Consul-General,  but 
the  danger  was  averted  by  M.  de  King's  recall.     From  time  to 
time,  however,  slight  manifestations  of  insubordination  had  dis- 
played themselves ;  and  although  the  maintenance  of  Biaz  Pacha 
in  office  formed  no  part  of  the  English  or  French  programme,  it 
was  believed   by  many  that  any   concessions  to   the  mutinous 
soldiery  would   later  on   lead    to    further    complications.     The 
English   Government  limited  itself   to    offering  advice   on   the 
occasion,  and  by  degrees  matters  calmed  down  again,  so  that  no 
need  for  any  direct  intervention  by  England,  France,  or  Turkey 
was  found  requisite.     A  few  weeks  later.  Lord  Granville  was  able 
to  review  the  situation,  and  to  indicate  with  greater  precision  the 
policy  he  intended  to  pursue.     On  November  4  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Edward  Malet,  **  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon 
our  wish  to  maintain  Egypt  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  administra- 
tive independence  secured  by  the  imperial  firmans.     This  desire  is 
not  difficult  to  prove,  and  is  shown  by  recent  events.     The  British 
Government,  moreover,  should  be  above  suspicion  in  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  tie  uniting  Egypt 
to  the  Porte  is  the  best  safeguard  against  foreign  intervention.     If 
it  were   broken,  Egypt  might  at  no   distant   date   find   herself 
exposed  to  danger  from  rival  ambitions.     Our  aim  has  been  to 
maintain  this  tie  as  it  actually  exists.     The  only  circumstance 
which  could  force  us  to  depart  from  the  conduct  above  mentionexbgle 
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would  be  the  outbreak  of  anarchy  in  Egypt ;  and  we  look  to  the 
Khedive,  to  Cherif  Pacha,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  They  may  be  pM^ectly 
assured  that  so  long  as  Egypt  continues  in  the  path  of  tranquU 
and  legitimate  progress  it  will  be  the  earnest  desire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  contribute  towards  so  satisfactory  a  result. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  France  will  continue  to  be 
animated  by  similar  views.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  two  countries 
acting  in  concert,  and  with  no  selfish  object,  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  of  the  political  and  financial  condition  of  Egypt. 
Any  designs  of  aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  either  Government 
must  of  their  very  nature  destroy  this  very  useful  co-operation. 
The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  may  therefore  feel  secure  that  the 
British  Government  has  no  intention  of  deviating  from  the  paths 
traced  by  themselves." 

Cherif  Pacha,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
expressed  his  satisfiiction  with  this  declaration  ;  and  the  attraction 
of  France  being  called  away  by  domestic  difficulties,  the  year 
closed  in  complete — though  delusive — tranquillity. 

An  unlooked-for  cloud  threatened  for  a  moment  to  fleck  the 
western  sky.  Mr.  Blaine,  who  held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  short  administration  of  President  Garfield,  found 
occasion  to  address  to  this  country  a  curious  despatch  on  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  over  the  Panama  Canal.  Although 
the  final  despatch  was  dated  (November  19)  subsequent  to 
President  Arthur's  accession  to  office,  the  correspondence  had 
commenced  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  June.  It  was  generally 
understood  to  represent  the  views  of  that  party  in  the  Cabinet  to 
which  the  incoming  President  did  not  adhere.  Mr.  Blaine's 
withdrawal  from  office,  therefore,  though  following  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, was  regarded  rather  as  a  general  indication  of  policy  than 
any  special  censure  upon  the  writer  of  the  despatch.  In  this 
document  the  Government  of  the  United  States  notified  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  that  it  would  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  By  this  document,  drawn  up 
when  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  was  first  under  dis- 
cussion, it  was  stipulated  that  neither  country  should  erect  or 
maintain  fortifications  commanding  the  canal.  The  treaty  bound 
"  the  United  States  not  to  use  its  military  force  in  any  precau- 
tionary measure,  whilst  it  left  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain 
perfectly  free  and  unrestrained,  and  ready  if  need  were  to  seize 
both  ends  of  the  canal."  In  this  respect  the  one-sidedness  of  the 
treaty  could  not  be  denied,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  arguing  from  the 
analogous  condition  of  the  Suez  Canal,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Great  Britain  would  seek  to  turn  to  its  own  advantage  the 
treaty  rights  she  had  secured,  and  to  establish  a  control  over  the 
Panama  route,  as  she  had  over  the  Suez  route.  A  paper  agreement 
of  neutrality  in  time  of  war  would  in  such  case  be  probably  blown 
away  by  the  first  cannon  shot,  and  therefore  Mr.  Blaine  claimed  the 
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right  to  secure  his  country  beforehand  by  turning  to  account  the 
military  resources  of  his  country.  In  a  later  despatch  (November 
29)  Mr.  Blaine  went  still  further,  declaring  that  his  ^^  G-ovemment 
with  respect  to  European  States  will  not  consent  to  perpetuate 
any  treaty  that  impeaches  our  long-established  priority  on  the 
American  continent ;  "  whilst  the  great  development  of  American 
interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  rendered  it  of  primary  importance 
for  the  United  States  "  to  hold  absolute  control  of  the  water-way,'* 
and  to  treat  the  canal  as  part  of  their  coast-line.  Although  Lord 
Granville's  despatches  bear  date  of  the  first  fortnight  of  the  year 
1882,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  them  in  order  to  show  the  close  of 
this  strange  episode.  In  the  earlier  of  the  two,  dated  January  7, 
Lord  Granville  set  himself  to  remove  from  Mr.  Blaine's  mind  a 
false  impression  it  had  formed  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 
Its  provisions  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussions  and 
revision,  and  Great  Britain  had  never  shown  the  least  unwilling- 
ness to  see  its  stipulations  modified  in  accordance  with  extended 
commercial  wants,  or  the  wishes  of  the  various  Governments  of 
Central  America  whose  interests  were  involved  in  its  maintenance. 
He  expressed  his  willingness  to  enter  into  a  self-denying  engage- 
ment with  the  United  States,  by  which  both  countries  should 
renounce  an  exclusive  advantage  in  the  use  of  any  inter-oceanic 
route,  and  should  bind  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  free 
transit.  This  was  the  utmost  Lord  Granville  was  prepared  to  offer, 
but  he  held  that  this  or  some  such  contract  might  advantageously 
be  substituted  for  those  stipulations  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
which  were  open  to  misconstruction,  whilst  it  would  in  no  way  bind 
either  contracting  Power  in  its  relations  towards  other  nations, 
nor  interfere  with  the  recognised  treaty  rights  of  Great  Britain 
in  view  of  her  West  Indian  possessions  and  her  colony  of  British 
Honduras,  which  imposed  upon  her  duties  in  those  waters  which 
prevented  him  from  assenting  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Blaine's  despatch. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE   RECESS. 

The  Fair  Trade  Agitation — The  Bye-Elections — The  Northern  Campaign — The 
Policy  of  the  Government  in  IreUmd — Arrest  of  Mr.  Pamell — Agricultural  Dis- 
content— The  Farmers'  Alliance — The  Foreshadowing  of  the  C16ture — The 
Guildhall  Banquet — The  Mansion  House  Committees. 

The  '  Fair  Trade '  movement,  although  brought  to  the  front  by 
Mr.  Ritchie's  motion  (Aug.  12)  on  the  subject  of  retaliatory  duties 
to  be  imposed  on  French  goods,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
attracted  much  prominence  during  the  session.     The  election  at 
Preston,  it  is  true,  was  believed  to  turn  upon  the  secret  sympathies 
of  workmen  for  protected  industries ;  and  in  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Ritchie's  motion,  Mr.  Ecroyd,  the  successful  candidate  at  Preston, 
defended  his  theories  in  an  effective  speech.    The  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  English  Government  in  their  endeavours  to  renew 
the  French  Commercial  Treaty  in  a  not  less  liberal  spirit  than  that 
which  characterised  the  Cobden  Treaty,  gave  force  and  colour  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Fair  Trade  League.  Roughly  speaking,  the  object 
of  the  League  was  to  make  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
a  vast  ZoUverein,  within  which  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  should 
be  imhesitatingly  recognised ;  whilst  to  the  produce  of  foreign  states, 
except  the  raw  materials  used  in  home  manufactures,  a  graduated 
scale  of  duties  should  be  applied.     In  the  North  Lincolnshire  elec- 
tion, which  took  place  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  recess,  Mr.  Low- 
ther  boldly  advocated  a  return  to  Protection,  and  avowed  his  will- 
ingness to  support  a  proposal  to  place  upon  foreign  com  an  import 
duty  of  five  shillings  per  quarter.     Whether  the  tenant-farmers  as 
a  body  supported  the  Conservative  candidate  in  spite  of  or  because 
of  his  views  on  Protection  cannot  be  predicated,  but  the  result 
(Sept.  1)  gave  to  Mr.  Lowther  4,200  votes  against  3,729  polled 
by  Colonel  Tomline,  the  Liberal  candidate,  thus  reversing  by  the 
transfer  of  upwards  of  600  votes  the  political  opinions  expressed 
at  the  genend  election.   Two  days  later  (September  3)  the  Liberals 
sustained  another  serious  defeat  in  North  Durham,  where  Sir 
George  Elliot,  a  former  member  who  lost  his  seat  at  the  general 
election,  recovered  it  for  his  party  by  a  majority  of  632  over  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Laing.   The  loss  of  this  important  seat  was  variously 
explained  ;  the  Liberal  organs  attributed  to  Sir  George  Elliot's  bid 
for  the  tish  vote,  in  denouncing  the  Coercion  Acts  calling  for  the 
release  of  the  suspects  ;  whilst  the  Conservatives,^with  apparently 
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stroDger  reason,  pointed  to  the  abstraction  of  more  than  1,300 
Liberal  voters  who  had  come  to  the  poll  in  the  previous  year,  and 
when  no  Liberal  coercion  measures  were  contemplated.  In  Cam- 
bridgeshire the  threatened  contest  collapsed,  the  Marquess  of 
Blandford  finding  that  the  strongly  worded  Liberal  address  which 
he  issued  failed  to  produce  evidence  of  sufficient  support  to  justify 
his  going  to  the  polL 

In  Ireland,  however,  a  slight  compensation  awaited  the 
Ministry,  where  (Sept.  8),  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pamell's  personal  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  an  English  Unitarian  candidate,  the  seat  was 
retained  by  an  Ulster  Liberal  who  supported  tenant-right.  A  few 
weeks  later  (Oct.  26)  a  more  remarkable  success  was  gained  by 
the  Liberals  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  contest  lay  between  a 
local  Conservative,  Mr.  Trotter,  and  Mr.  H.  Jerningham,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Liberal,  who  supported  the  view  that  Government  should 
settle  by  direct  legislation  the  Bradlaugh  difficulty.  Elections  at 
Berwick  seldom  show  much  preponderance  of  political  feeling 
either  way,  the  seat  being  occasionally  occupied  by  Liberals,  but 
as  often  by  Conservatives,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  or  two 
votes  between  the  rival  candidates.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Jerningham  was  returned  by  1,046  votes  against  only 
529  given  to  Mr.  Trotter,  a  result  which  the  recent  increase  to 
the  register  only  partially  explained. 

By  an  apparently  mutual  consent  both  parties  seemed  to  regard 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  as  the  signal  for  bringing  the  leaders 
into  direct  relations  with  the  masses,  and  probably  never  before 
was  the  recess  filled  with  so  much  of  that  din  of  battle  which 
hitherto  has  been  mostly  heard  inside  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
The  holidays  were  not  a  week  old,  and  the  North  Durham  election 
was  still  in  suspense,  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  Sheffield 
found  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party  with  reference  to  Free  Trade  and  Mr.  Lowther's 
personal  views  on  Protection.  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  declared 
himself  to  remain,  as  he  had  ever  been,  a  Free  Trader,  but  he  de- 
sired to  see  Free  Trade  universal  and  fair.  The  Liberals,  in  con- 
senting to  treaties  of  commerce,  had  practie^y  abandoned  their 
primitive  faith  and  belief  that  Free  Trade  principles  would  make 
their  own  way  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  it  was  therefore 
only  prudent  that  this  coimtry  should  seek  some  means  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  the  effects  of  a  doctrine  which  gave  up 
everything  and  received  nothing  in  return.  A  few  days  later 
(September  8)  Lord  Derby  at  Southport  expfeined  his  views  in  a 
less  uncertain  tone.  He  showed,  by  quoting  long  arrays  of  figures, 
that  the  poor  and  the  rich  were  alike  better  oflF  in  1880  than  they 
had  been  in  1870.  In  that  period  our  exports  had  increased  nearly 
fifty  millions,  and  our  imports  more  than  a  hundred  millions.  In  1870 
the  income  liable  to  income  tax  was  445,000,000^.,  in  1880  it  had 
rieen  to  678,000,000Z. ;  whilst  in  the  Savings  Banks  deposits  had 
TiBen  from  43,000,000Z.  to  58,000,000^.     Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacl^^ 
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speaking  atWinchcomb  (September  2  l),care{ulIydiscu8Bed  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  which  deserved  and  demanded  parliamentary 
relief.     Protection  he  looked  upon  as  dead  and  buried,  and  hoped 
more  from  a  readjustment  of  taxation,  by  which  the  burdens  now 
thrown  upon  the  land  would  be  removed  or  at  least  lightened.     In 
opposition  to  the  parties  of  Protection  or  readjusted  taxation,  the 
Farmers*  Alliance  put  itself  prominently  forward  as  the  champion  of 
the  new- bom  party  of  tenant-right,  which  claimed  the  application 
in  a  milder  form  to  England  and  Scotland  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Irish  Land  Act.   Throughout  the  country  meetings  were  held 
at  which  tenant-farmers  gave  in  their  adhesion  with  more  or  less 
reservation  to  the  programme  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  that 
body  eventually  drew  up  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  was  distributed 
{JEir  and  wide  through  its  branches,  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  subsequent  speeches  and  elections  of   the  year.     Earl 
Spencer  was  almost  the  first  (September  27)  to  deal  with  the 
question  from  a  landlord's  point  of  view.     He  dismissed  the  idea 
of  a  return  to  Protection  as  an  impossibility,  as  was  also  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  live  cattle.    The  true  relief  for  which 
farmers  should  look  was  from  the  landlords ;  and  he  held  that  Par- 
liament should  recognise  more  distinctly  than  it  yet  did  the  right 
of  tenants  in  all  improvements  made  by  the  latter. 

All  these  speeches,  however,  were  but  as  slight  skirmishes  in 
advance  of  the  great  campaign  which  was  to  follow  in  the  North 
of  England.  The  engagement  was  on  this  occasion  also  to  be 
opened  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  at  Hull  (October  3)  solemnly 
impeached  the  Ministry  for  its  want  of  vigour  in  dealing  with  Irish 
disaffection,  and  allowing  the  Land  League  to  become  a  power  equal 
to,  or  even  greater  than,  the  lawful  Government  of  the  country. 
In  like  manner  the  Ministry  had  shown  itself  wanting  in  backbone 
when  dealing  with  France  in  the  matter  of  commercial  treaties, 
with  the  Boers  in  not  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  Convention,  and 
with  its  own  followers,  whom  it  was  often  forced  to  follow  against 
its  better  judgment.  On  the  subject  of  the  rival  claims  of  Free 
Trade  and  Fair  Trade  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  less  explicit. 
He  admitted  that  the  results  of  the  Cobden  Treaty  with  France 
had  been  advantageous  in  some  ways,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  it 
had  not  been  detrimental  in  others ;  because  treaties  always  imply 
bargains  and  equivalents,  or  lead  to  obligations.  He  wished  to  see 
both  our  home  and  foreign  markets  developed ;  but  as  all  the  data 
with  regard  to  the  latter  were  not  always  obtainable,  he  would  like 
to  see  more  attention  paid  to  the  former.  With  this  object  legis- 
lation should  have  in  view  to  advance  the  prosperity  or  remove 
the  difficulties  of  the  home  market.  This,  he  thought,  could  best 
be  effected  by  doing  nothing  which  could  shake  confidence  in  the 
credit  or  capital  enjoyed  by  English  commerce ;  and  by  relieving 
home  interests  of  any  heavy  burdens  under  which  they  might  be 
labouring.  On  the  following  night,  at  Beverley  (October  4),  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  reverted  to  the  question,  denvkifiu.tiiat  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  Malt  Tax  had  been  any  practical  lightening  of  the 
load  upon  the  farmers.  He  said  that  the  burdens  upon  land  had 
of  late  years  been  increasing  to  a  serious  extent ;  and  under  the 
altered  conditions  of  farming  the  land  could  no  longer  bear  them. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  should,  he  thought,  be  given  to  the 
whole  question  of  local  taxation ;  and  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Conservatives  would  not  only  support  a  good  scheme  of  readjust- 
ment, but  any  proposal  to  give  tenants  security  for  improvements. 
Having  twitted  the  Liberal  Government  on  its  increased  estimates, 
and  its  yet  unborn  economy,  he  touched  upon  the  question  of 
obstruction,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Conservatives  would 
be  able  to  prevent  the  House  of  Commons  being  put  into  leading- 
strings  and  fetters. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  not  slow  in  taking  up  the  challenge 
thus  thrown  out  by  his  chief  rival.  In  the  course  of  the  week  he  ap- 
peared at  Leeds,  making  long  speeches  at  the  Town  Hall  in  answer 
to  eighty-eight  addresses  presented  to  him  at  the  banquet  in  the 
old  Clothyard,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  at  Uie  Liberal 
Club.  In  his  reply  to  the  Corporation  address,  Mr.  Gladstone 
alluded  to  the  ^^  slender  thread  as  yet  unbroken  "  which  bound  him 
to  political  life,  indicating  as  his  natural  successors  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Hartington.  He  repudiated  strongly  the  suggestion  that 
the  Irish  Land  Act  was  in  any  way  applicable  to  England  or  Scot- 
land, though  in  both  countries  there  was  need  of  careful  attention 
to  the  claims  of  tenant-farmers  to  consideration.  Turning  next  to 
the  question  of  Fair  Trade,  he  denounced  it  unsparingly  as  Pro- 
tection in  disguise.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  retaliatory  tariffs. 
If  the  exports  of  the  country  were  to  be  increased,  it  must  be  by 
competing  with  foreign  trade  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  to 
British  manufacturers,  and  this  condition  could  only  be  maintained 
so  long  as  the  price  of  raw  material  was  kept  low  through  the 
operation  of  unimpeded  Free  Trade. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Irish  question  and  the  Irish  Land  Act,  which  was 
about  to  become  a  living  reality.  He  hoped  much  from  the  future 
when  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past.  In  forty  years  the 
material  position  of  the  Irish  peasantry  had  improved  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  and  disabilities 
under  which  they  had  lived ;  and  much  of  this  he  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  teaching  of  O'Connell,  who  had  always  availed 
himself  for  the  promotion  of  any  cause,  small  or  great,  of  every 
measure  which  tended  to  the  happiness  of  the  Irish  people,  how- 
ever much  it  might  fall  short  of  his  (O'ConnelPs)  wishes.  Mr. 
Pamell,  the  present  leader  of  the  National  party,  followed  a  dif- 
ferent programme,  inculcating  discontent  and  covetous  desires  for 
other  men's  property,  and  substituting  for  O'Connell's  aim  of 
friendship  with  England,  the  new  policy  of  hatred  of  England 
and  everything  English.  Mr.  Pamell,  moreover,  attempted  to  win 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  proclaiiningg^i3@j  gospel 
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of  plunder,  and  by  assigning  to  landowners  a  bare  rental  of  three 
millions  sterling,  the  *  precise '  value  of  their  land,  in  full  com- 
pensation of  the  seventeen  millions  which  the  land  produced. 
Another  principle  of  O'Connell's  agitation  was  that  no  political 
change  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  human 
blood.  In  the  present  stru^le  Mr.  Pamell  had  never  repudiated 
the  assassination  literature  published  in  America.  And  now,  after 
doing  everything  he  could  to  destroy  the  Land  Bill,  he  was  urging 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  test  the  Act,  not  to  use  it.  "  It  is,"  said 
Mr.  Gladstone, "  no  small  matter,  if  he  desires,  gentlemen,  to  arrest 
the  operation  of  the  Act — to  stand,  as  Moses  stood,  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  but  to  stand  there,  not  as  Moses  stood,  to 
arrest,  but  to  spread  the  plague." 

In  concluding  he  referred  to  the  sluggishness  of  loyal  Irishmen, 
especially  amongst  the  wealthier  classes,  who  seemed  incapable,  if 
not  unwilling,  to  do  anything  to  help  themselves;  contrasting 
their  attitude  with  the  readiness  with  which  elsewhere  loyal 
citizens  would  have  rallied  in  support  of  the  laws.  With  regard 
to  the  future  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Gladstone  said: — "In  the  great 
impending  crisis  we  depend  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and 
we  are  determined  that  no  force,  and  no  fear  of  force,  and  no  fear 
of  ruin  through  force,  shall,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  and  as  it 
is  in  our  power  to  decide  the  question,  prevent  the  Irish  people 
from  having  the  full  and  free  benefit  of  the  Land  Act.  And  if, 
when  we  have  a  short  further  experience,  it  should  then  appear 
that  there  is  still  to  be  fought  the  final  conflict  in  Ireland  between 
law  on  the  one  side  and  sheer  lawlessness  upon  the  other ;  if  the 
law,  purged  from  defect  and  from  any  taint  of  injustice,  is  still  to 
be  refused,  and  the  first  condition  of  political  society  to  remain 
unfulfilled,  then  I  say,  gentlemen,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
resources  of  civilisation  are  not  yet  exhausted." 

In  addressing  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  an  analysis  of  the  eflfect  of  Free  Trade  upon  Great 
Britain  as  compared  with  the  outcome  of  the  Protection  in  vogue 
in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia ;  maintaining  that  as  long  as 
the  United  States  adhered  to  their  protective  system,  and  fettered 
their  own  strong  hand,  the  commercial  primacy  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  undisputed.  At  the  evening  meeting,  addressing  an 
enormous  audience,  he  confined  his  remarks  almost  exclusively  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  defending  its  efforts  to 
restore  peace  to  Afghanistan,  which  the  previous  Government  had 
reduced  to  misery  and  anarchy,  whilst  loudly  proclaiming  their 
desire  to  make  it  powerful  and  independent.  In  Egypt  the  pre- 
vious Government  had  invented  the  system  of  joint  control,  which 
had  in  certain  respects  been  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Egypt.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  present  Government  to  maintain 
the  friendly  relations  with  France  in  order  to  render  their  joint 
action  most  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  to  abstain  from  further 
interference,  imless  unforeseen  necessity  should  arise,  because  they 
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held  that  in  every  country  public  affairs  should  be  managed  by  the 
free  action  and  judgment  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  On  South 
African  affairs  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  at  still  greater  length,  vindi- 
cating the  course  pursued  by  the  Liberals,  who  on  coming  into 
office  found  the  country  engaged  in  a  causeless  war  with  a  free 
nation,  which  without  reason  had  been  forcibly  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire.  If  the  British  Government  did  not  at  first  with- 
draw its  pretensions  to  the  Transvaal,  it  was  because  from  a  purely 
official  sotu-ce  in  South  Africa  assurances  were  received  that  the 
Boers  were  rapidly  being  reconciled  to  annexation,  and  were 
prospering  under  our  rule.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  contrary  state 
of  feeling  was  proved  to  exist,  the  Government  made  no*  delay  in 
opening  negotiations,  and  although  their  course  was  for  a  moment 
interrupted  by  an  untoward  military  reverse,  the  English  Cabinet 
saw  no  reason  to  decline  to  enter  again,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Boers,  upon  friendly  relations.  The  Convention  settled  by  the 
Conmnssioners  had  been  referred  to  the  Volksraad,  where  it  under- 
went minute  criticism,  and  many  objections  were  raised  which  had 
been  referred  to  this  country  for  further  consideration.  The  Govern- 
ment, whilst  ready  to  consider  these  points,  and  to  admit  that  the 
Convention  was  capable  of  amendment,  would  faithfully  maintain 
the  interests  of  the  native  populations,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  be  faithful  to  the  dignity  of  the  British  Empire.  "  While 
we  are  opposed  to  imperialism,"  he  concluded,  "  we  are  devoted  to 
the  empire — and  we  who  are  now  in  government  as  your  agents 
will,  to  the  best  and  utmost  and  latest  of  our  power — while  study- 
ing peace  with  all  the  world,  while  endeavouring  to  persuade  men 
into  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  equality — never  for- 
get what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria ; 
and  neither  in  east  nor  west,  neither  in  north  nor  south,  shall  it 
be  said  truly  of  us  that  the  concessions  which  we  make  are  conces- 
cessions  wrung  from  fear,  or  shall  there  be  a  doubt  of  our  deter- 
mination to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  maintain  the  laws  at  home 
and  the  dignity  of  the  empire  throughout  the  world." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  scarcely  concluded  his  visit  to  Leeds  when 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  now  joined  by  Lord  Salisbury,  appeared  at 
Newcastle.  The  latter  was  not  slow  or  soft  in  repelling  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Conservatives  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere ;  and 
making  a  bitter  onslaught  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  accused  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  being  respon- 
sible for  the  result  of  the  pew  Irish  policy  inaugurated  by  him. 

"  Up  to  the  death  of  Lord  Pahnerston  there  was,"  said  Lord 
Sedisbury,  ^^  a  policy  towards  Lreland  common  to  all  parties  and  to 
all  generations  of  English  statesmen.  They  may  have  applied  it  in 
different  degrees  and  in  different  measure,  but  they  recognised  the 
duty  of  upholding  the  law  and  respecting  the  rights  of  property.  In 
1868  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  position  of  being  out  of  office,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  electoral  power  wherewith  to  oust  his  adversary. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  discontent  in  Ireland,t|^^  (^general 
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election  was  impending.  When  these  three  events  come  together 
a  prudent  astrologer  would  warn  you  that  anybody  who  had  got 
any  interest  in  Ireland  should  look  out  for  evil  days.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone persuaded  the  people  of  England  to  adopt  his  new  policy. 
The  new  policy  consisted  simply  in  this,  of  procuring  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  by  offering  to  the  occupants  a  portion  of  the 
property  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  owners.  Ten  years 
later,  after  it  had  been  sufficiently  tried  and  well  at  work,  there 
came  a  period  of  distress — there  came  again  that  malefic  conjunc- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  out  of  office.  A  general  election 
was  again  impending,  and  there  was  again  discontent  in  Ireland. 
But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  again  ideas  were  thrown  out  and  new 
gifts  of  their  landlords'  property  were  to  be  made  to  the  Irish 
tenantry.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  complained  that  Mr.  Parnell  deserted 
him.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  he  is  unjust  to  Mr.  Parnell.  The 
small  body  of  men  who  preached  the  doctrine  of  plunder  in  Ireland 
had  learnt  that  doctrine  firom  a  still  smaller  body  of  men  in  Eng- 
land. The  Disttu-bance  Bill  introduced  by  the  Liberals  on  their 
return  to  power  contained  the  provision  *  that  if  a  landowner  pro- 
ceeded to  recover,  through  legal  process,  that  which  was  admitted 
to  be  his  just  debt,  he  should  be  fined  up  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding one-third  of  the  fee-simple  value  of  his  property,  and  that 
for  having  proceeded  for  a  debt  justly  due  to  him ; '  now,  if  that 
was  not  a  measure  of  public  plimder,  I  do  not  know  what  definition 
to  attach  to  those  words." 

Lord  Salisbury  said  little  about  the  Land  Bill,  which  was  still 
upon  its  trial ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Parnell's  policy  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  only  one  of  degree,  the 
principle  of  the  No  Rent  and  Fair  Rent  doctrines  being  identical. 
As  for  the  charge  of  supineness  brought  against  Irish  landlords,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  stripped  them  of 
their  influence,  and  brought  them  down  to  the  level  of  mortgagees 
or  debenture-holders;  and  that  if  the  majority  of  persons  following 
peaceful  pursuits  had  not  more  vigorously  supported  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  because  few  people  care  to  make  themselves  martyrs 
for  a  Government  which  will  not  fight.  Law  was  allowed  to  fell 
into  disrepute,  animals  hamstrung,  houses  burnt,  and  men  ^corded' 
or  murdered  without  interference,  because  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  Government  party  together.  At  last  the  Coercion  Bill  was 
brought  in,  and  after  great  efforts  passed,  but  the  only  use  made  of 
it  had  been  to  lock  up  150  second-class  personages  whose  presence 
or  absence  could  not  have  been  material  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 
This  absolute  failure  to  maintain  public  order  was  a  dishonour  to 
the  Government  at  home  and  paralysed  their  influence  abroad. 
They  could  no  longer  lecture  the  Sultan  on  the  state  of  Armenia 
or  Macedonia,  whilst  in  Ireland  people  were  allowed  to  plunder  one 
another  without  restraint.  Refemng  to  the  news  which  had  just 
arrived  of  the  opposition  to  the  Transvaal  Convention  shown  in  the 
Volksraad,  Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to  say  that  the  Government  had 
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humiliated  itself  and  eaten  dirt  in  vain.  The  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  in  Ireland  and  South  Afirica  were  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
incautious  speeches ;  and  under  his  guidance  a  change  had  come 
over  the  whole  Liberal  party  which  would  lead  to  its  discomfiture. 
It  had  learned  to  seek  its  political  food  and  the  conditions  of  its 
political  success  in  femning  discontent  among  the  various  sections 
of  the  empire  and  among  various  classes  of  ti^e  community. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  followed,  indulging  in  a  more  personal 
strain  than  he  had  employed  at  Hull  and  Beverley,  and  ridiculing 
the  extent  to  which  the  adulation  of  Mr.  Grladstone  had  been 
carried.  He  complained  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  approached  the 
landed  interest  without  displaying  prejudice  and  having  a  fling  at 
the  landlords.  In  reply  to  the  challenge  whether  he  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote)  was  or  was  not  in  favour  of  a  five-shilling  duty  on  com, 
for  himself  he  did  not  advocate  that  plan,  but  there  were  many 
amongst  his  party  who  did ;  and  therefore,  without  putting  forward 
Protection  as  an  article  of  faith,  he  saw  no  objection  to  its  being 
accepted  as  "  a  pious  opinion.'*  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  further  de- 
clared that  in  view  of  the  widespread  sufferings  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  having  no  relation  to  a  single  or  several  bad  seasons,  but 
to  the  development  of  agricultural  enterprise  elsewhere,  he  asked 
for  inquiry  into  the  causes ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  relief 
ftom  local  or  other  burdens  would  improve  the  farmer's  position, 
measures  should  be  taken  accordingly.  He  would  not  admit  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  every  penny  taken  off  the  rates 
would  go  to  aid  the  landlords  rather  than  the  farmers ;  but  he 
omitted  to  explain  how  this  danger  might  be  avoided,  and  the 
tenants  receive  the  full  benefit  of  any  proposed  remissions. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
addressed  an  enormous  gathering  of  people  at  Newcastle,  but 
limited  themselves  principally  to  criticism  of  the  foreign  and 
economic  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Greece,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Afghanistan ;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would 
not  suffer  any  alliance  to  induce  them  to  allow  our  influence  to  be 
made  secondary  in  Egypt.  On  the  question  of  Free  Trade  he  said 
he  did  not  desire  to  return  to  the  state  of  things  that  existed  before 
1846,  but  he  protested  against  the  Government  ignoring  the  com- 
mercial difficulties  under  which  we  labour  by  the  simple  device  of 
accusing  their  opponents  of  a  desire  to  return  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  before  1846.  '*  Whenever  the  end  of  the  present  state 
of  things  is  pointed  out  to  them,  they,  instead  of  replying  to  them, 
call  us  lunatics,  or  they  beat  the  great  *  tomtom '  of  Free  Trade  in 
order  to  drown  our  voices."  He  did  not  imagine  any  person  would 
attempt  to  contradict  that  in  one  respect  the  apostles  of  Free 
Trade  thirty-five  years  ago  made  gigantic  miscalculations.  They 
persuaded  the  people  of  this  country  to  adopt  their  system  to  a 
very  great  extent,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  did  so  the  rest  of  the 
nations  would  follow  their  example.  That  had  not  been  the  case. 
A  third  of  a  century  had  passed  by,  and  all  the  nations  by  whiclie 
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we  are  surrounded  have  not  only  not  become  more  Free  Trade,  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  become  more  Protectionist ;  and  even  in 
our  colonies  the  Protectionist  feeling  is  strong.  But  ever  since  we 
adopted  the  commercial  treaties  in  1860,  the  principle  of  what  in 
other  language  is  called  reciprocity  and  retaliation  is  conceded.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  policy  arising  upon  the  stated  facts  in 
each  particular  case.     Lord  Salisbury  added : — 

^^  I  do  not  know  until  inquiry  has  been  made  what  opportunities 
we  have,  without  pressing  either  upon  the  food  of  the  people,  or 
the  raw  material,  or  on  our  industry.  Heaven  forbid  we  should  do 
the  latter  1  I  do  not  know  what  opportimities  we  may  have  of 
asserting  this  salutary  influence  upon  foreign  Powers ;  but  in  spite 
of  any  formula,  in  spite  of  any  cry  of  Free  Trade,  if  I  saw  by  raising 
the  duty  upon  luxiuries,  or  threatening  to  raise  it,  I  could  exercise 
pressure  upon  a  foreign  Power,  inducing  them  to  lower  rates  and 
give  relief,  I  should  pitch  orthodoxy  and  formulas  to  the  wind,  and 
exercise  pressure," 

Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  spoke  more  briefly,  referring  to  the 
question  of  parliamentary  procedure,  and  the  need  of  maintaining 
freedom  of  speech,  because  we  were  now  governed  not  by  the  strength, 
but  by  the  weakness  of  the  Government. 

"  In  more  than  one  important  matter  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  determined,  not  by  their  own  convictions,  but  by 
the  actions  of  external  bodies,  and  those  bodies  I  may  at  least 
describe  as  inimical  to  the  constitution  and  the  greatness  of  this 
corntry.  It  is  not  the  councils  of  the  Government  that  decide  our 
policy  in  the  Transvaal ;  it  is  the  strength  and  the  resolution  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  Boers.  It  is  not  the  policy  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government  that  regulate  our  conduct  in  Ireland ; 
it  is  the  resolution  or  audacity  of  the  Land  League." 

On  the  same  day  a  Cabinet  Council,  suddenly  summoned,  had 
brought  all  the  Ministers  to  town,  and  after  four  hours'  delibera- 
tion the  order  was  given  to  arrest  Mr.  Pamell.  Mr.  Forster 
hurried  back  to  Dublin  with  the  order  for  Mr.  Pamell's  arrest.  This 
was  quietly  effected  on  the  following  morning  (October  13),  and 
the  Land  League  leader  was  removed  from  his  hotel  to  Kilmain- 
ham  Gaol.  A  few  days  elapsed  before  any  further  important  steps 
were  taken,  but  before  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  M.P.,  were  likewise  lodged  in  prison,  besides  many  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Land  League.  In  reply  that  body 
issued  its  famous  circular,  enjoining  on  all  farmers  to  refuse  aU 
payment  of  rent  mitil  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  colleagues  were  imcon- 
ditionally  released.  This  publication  was  met  by  the  formal  sup- 
pression of  the  Land  League  (October  18),  which  was  denounced  as 
"  an  illegal  and  criminal  association,"  and  by  the  arrest  of  many  of 
its  officials.  The  troops  in  the  country  were  steadily  increased 
until  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  25,000  infantry  and  cavalry, 
besides  nearly  20,000  mounted  constabulary. 

A  week  later  (October  25)  Sir  William  Harcourt,  at  Glasgow, 
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made  an  elaborate  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Conservative 
leaders,  taunting  them  with  being  in  political  destitution  and  on 
the  political  tramp,  and  forced  to  pick  up  a  Home  Rule  seat  in 
North  Durham,  and  a  Protectionist  seat  in  North  Lincolnshire. 
He  compared  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote's  alliance  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury, as  Lord  Chatham  once  compared  a  similar  alliance,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  at  Lyons:  "One  was  a  dull 
and  placid  stream,  the  other  a  roaring  and  turbid  torrent,  which 
rolled  down  together  their  united  but  incongruous  flood."  Sir 
Sta£ford  had  been  compelled  to  declare  Protection,  though  not 
a  Conservative  dogma,  at  least  a  "  pious  opinion."  But,  said  Sir 
W.  Harcourt,  it  was  the  Jesuits  attacked  by  Pascal,  who  had  laid 
down  the  doctrine  of  pious  opinions.  It  was  the  Jesuits'  view  that 
**  a  doctor,  when  consulted,  may  give  counsel  not  only  when  it  is 
probable  according  to  his  own  opinion,  but  contrary  to  his  opinion, 
if  it  is  regarded  as  probable  by  others ;  whenever  such  a  view, 
though  opposed  to  his  own,  happens  to  be  more  agreeable  or 
fevourable  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  consult  him.  I  even  go 
further,  and  say  that  it  would  not  be  imreasonable  to  give  him 
and  those  who  consult  him  the  opinion  held  as  probable  by  some 
learned  person,  even  though  he  is  assured  that  it  is  absolutely  false." 
That,  clearly,  was  the  Jesuitic  opinion  on  which  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  was  acting,  in  encoiuraging  the  Conservatives  to  entertain  "  the 
pious  opinion  "  of  Protection,  even  though  he  himself  held  it  to  be 
"absolutely  £Edse."  " Only  you  cannot  juggle  away  the  common 
sense  of  a  nation  by  the  legerdemain  of  *  pious  opinion.' " 

Sir  William  Harcourt  then  defended  at  some  length  the  policy 
of  the  Gk)vemment  in  Eastern  Europe,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  and  turning  to  Ireland,  contended  that  the  repression  of  the 
Land  League  had  become  necessary,  and  said  that  it  was  a  great 
comfort  and  a  great  support  to  the  Government  to  know  that  their 
conduct  had  generally  been  approved.  Their  task  had  been  a 
difficult  and  a  painful  one.  They  had  not  entered  upon  their 
present  course  without  deep  reluctance,  or  otherwise  than  under 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty ;  but  having  set  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  they  would  not  turn  back. 

On  the  same  day,  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Chamberlain  delivered  a 
long  speech  in  defence  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  since 
its  accession  to  office.  Going  carefully  over  the  history  of  the  two 
previous  years,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  change  of 
3Iinistry  had  come  about,  Mr.  Chamberlain  contended  that  the 
Government  had  acted  neither  too  hastily  nor  too  tardily.  They 
bad  to  guard  against  the  natural  impatience  of  what  was  felt  to  be 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  Irish ;  but  they  considered  it  was  ''  not 
fair  to  expect  that  the  bitter  memories  of  suffering  and  wrong 
which  linger  still  in  thousands  of  Irish  cabins  can  be  at  once  and 
entirely  effaced  by  the  tardy  and  the  incomplete  reparation  of 
these  later  years."  Until  very  recently,  moreover,  the  greatest  of 
all  Lish  grievances  remained  practically  untouched.     If  the  Com-  Ic 
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pensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  had  been  passed,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  they  would  have  taken  from  Mr.  Pamell's  hands  the  strongest, 
the  most  powerful  instrument  which  he  had  ever  wielded.   But  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  that  Bill,  and  Mr.  Pamell  was  able  to  con- 
vince his  fellow-coimtrymen  that  they  must  look  to  agitation  in  order 
to  secure  attention  for  their  grievances.  Mr.  Chamberlain  continued, 
^^  I  say  deliberately  that  if  this  agitation  had  followed  English  pre- 
cedent ;  if  its  leaders  had  carried  it  on  within  the  spirit  as  weU  as 
within  the  letter  of  the  law ;  if  they  had  discountenanced  violence 
and  intimidation,  then  there  was  no  agitation  in  the  United  King- 
dom more  deserving  of  untiring  sympathy  and  more  entitled  to 
complete  success.     But,  unfortunately,  they  did  not  do  that.     It 
they  did  not  countenance,  at  all  events  they  permitted  acts  of  out- 
rage, a  system  of  secret  terrorism  which  no  civilised  Government 
can  be  expected  to  endure.   It  would  demoralise  any  people  among 
whom  it  was  permitted  to  exist.   The  avowed  objects  of  the  League 
— the  reform  of  unjust  laws — were  approved  by  the  Government, 
which  had  pledged  itself  to  effect  them  if  they  could ;  but  cruelty 
to  animals,  arson,  and  outrage — these  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
any  Liberal  Ministry,  permissible  instruments  for  political  ends. 
The  Government  accordingly  applied  to  Parliament  for  further 
powers,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  hoped  the  warn- 
ing would  be  sufficient.     Between  the  time  when  the  Tories  say 
they  would  have  suppressed  the  Land  League  and  the  time  when 
the  Government  suppressed  it  two  great  and  important  events 
had  happened.     First,  the  League  had  changed  its  objects  and 
extended  and  altered  its  programme ;  and  secondly,  the  Land  Act 
had  been  passed.     The  leaders  of  the  Land  League  agitation  had 
other  objects  in  their  minds  than  the  avowed  object  of  the  League ; 
but  so  long  as  they  pursued  their  avowed  objects  they  were  per- 
fectly in  the  right.     They  attempted  to  find  out  the  nature  and 
to  remove  the  great  grievance,  but  the  secret  object  was  to  inflame 
the  grievance,  not  to  remove  it.     It  was  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for 
securing  national  independence."     In  such  a  case  as  this,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said,  conciliation  was  at  an  end.    "  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  are  prepared  to  accept  the  idea  of  the  seces- 
sion of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  and  the  severance  of  the  two 
countries,  I  think  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Government 
was  bound  to  assert  its  authority.  .  .  .  Are  we  ready  to  consider  the 
Union  itself  as  a  standing  grievance  ?  and  are  we  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  question  of  separation  is  an  open  one  between  us  ?   For 
myself  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  possible,  either  in  the 
interests  of  this  country  or  in  the  interests  of  Ireland,  that  there 
should  be  created  a  hostile  Power  within  striking  distance  of  these 
shores.   I  suppose  that  the  first  result  would  be  that  independence 
would  be  the  signal  for  civil  war,  in  which  we  should  be  forced  to 
take  a  side ;  but  if  this  were  avoided,  Ireland  independent  must 
always  be  jealous  and  afraid  of  England.     The  greater  Power,  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  larger  country,  would  always  be  a 
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subject  of  anxiety  and  alann  to  the  smaller*  Ireland  would  be 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  military  and  naval  expenditure, 
which  it  would  have  to  maintain  in  order  to  secure  its  separate 
existence.  We  should  find  our  burdens  enlarged  in  proportion. 
The  two  countries  would  be  a  standing  menace  the  one  to  the 
other*  Sooner  or  later  the  condition  would  be  intolerable,  and  we 
should  have  to  commence  the  struggle  anew.  Ireland  would  again 
have  to  be  reconquered,  or  England  would  be  ruined.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  face  these  contingencies,  and  therefore  I  say — Liberal 
and  Radical  as  I  profess  myself  to  be — I  say  to  Ireland  what  the 
Liberals  or  the  Bepublicans  of  the  North  said  to  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  *  The  Union  must  be  preserved.'  Within  these  limits 
there  is  nothing  which  you  may  not  ask  and  hope  to  obtain ;  equal 
laws,  equal  justice,  equal  opportunities,  equal  prosperity — these 
shall  be  freely  accorded  to  you.  Your  wishes  shall  be  our  guide, 
your  prejudices  shall  be  by  us  respected,  your  interests  shall  be 
our  interests ;  but  nature  and  your  position  have  forged  indissoluble 
links  which  cannot  be  sundered  without  being  fraught  with  con- 
sequences of  misery  and  ruin  to  both  our  coimtries,  and  which, 
therefore,  we  will  use  all  the  resources  of  the  empire  to  keep  intact." 
Mr.  Chamberlain  added,  however,  that  he  should  be  false  to  all 
the  traditions  of  Liberalism  if  he  did  not  say  that  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  the  Grovemment  was  a  hateful  one.  It  was  not  a 
fact  for  insolent  exultation.  Coercion  was  a  blot  on  our  civilisa- 
tion, and  a  condemnation  of  our  past  government  of  Ireland.  It 
was  an  odious,  but  he  hoped  only  a  temporary  expedient.  The 
future  was  uncertain,  but  he  thought  not  without  hope.  Little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since,  the  people  of  Scotland  were  as 
hotly  opposed  to  English  rule  as  the  Irish  people  are  at  the  present 
time.  Now  they  were  one  nation.  What  time  and  good  govem- 
mait  had  done  for  Scotland,  time  and  good  government  would 
surely  do  for  Ireland  too. 

Tlie  value  of  the  good-will  of  Liverpool,  although  its  parlia- 
mentary support  was  hopeless,  was  evidenced  still  further  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  (October  26),  who  on  this  occasion  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  this 
presaged  the  speedy  entry  of  the  latest  convert  to  the  party  to  its 
highest  councils,  in  spite  of  the  very  searching  criticism  to  which 
he  had  subjected  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Grovemment  in  an  article 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  set 
himself  to  define  and  to  justify  the  real  aim  of  his  Irish  poUcy  as 
the  vindication  of  true  liberty.  He  declared  Mr.  Lowther's  assertion  * 
that  ^^  Mr.  Pamell  commanded  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  "  to  be  a  gross  calumny.  He  admitted  that 
there  was  in  that  country  an  organised  attempt  to  override  the 
free-will  and  judgment  of  the  Irish  nation ;  and  the  question  for 
the  minority  to  decide  was  whether  Ireland  should  be  governed 
under  laws  made  by  a  regularly  chosen  Parliament,  or  under  laws 
known  to  nobody,  written  nowhere,  and  enforce4)igted?^i^  illegalfe 
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arbitrary,  and  self-appointed  association.  He  denounced  the  No 
Rent  doctrine  as  sheer  rapine,  through  which  the  malcontents 
wished  to  march  to  the  dismemberment  and  disintegration  of  the 
empire.  The  thousands  of  applications  to  the  law  courts,  how- 
ever, inspired  him  with  hope,  and  he  looked  forward  with  the  firm 
belief  that  ere  long  the  results  of  the  Grovemment  policy  would  be 
seen  in  the  future  peace  and  improved  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Plunket  at  Chelsea  (October  25)  re- 
viewed in  a  masterly  manner  the  Liberal  administration  of  Ireland 
during  the  previous  eighteen  months.  His  main  point  was  that 
its  policy  had  deepened  the  antagonism  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  had  made  more  prominent  than  ever  the  idea  of 
eventual  separation.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  at  Reading  (October  27) 
argued  that  the  legislation  of  the  session  was  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Con- 
servative Grovemment.  Having  served  upon  this  Commission,  he 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  his  colleagues  to  propose  facilities  for 
tenants  becoming  the  owners  of  their  holdings,  in  spite  of  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  Ministerial  representatives.  Had  they 
listened  to  the  demand  for  Land  Reform  put  forward  by  the  Irish 
constituencies,  the  present  crisis  might  have  been  averted,  and  the 
programme  of  the  Land  League  defeated.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  not  lost  faith  in  the  Irish  tenants.  He  did  not  believe  they 
would  approve  in  any  numbers,  as  a  class,  the  policy  dictated  to 
them  by  the  League,  or  that  they  would  refuse  to  pay  rent 
Already  great  numbers  were  resorting  to  the  new  court ;  and  the 
benefits  were  not  confined  to  those  who  applied  to  the  court,  but 
equally  pertained  to  those  who  abstained  from  doing  so.  The 
tenants  were  secured  in  their  holdings  so  long  as  they  paid  rent. 
Although  the  Act  might  not  cure  all  the  ills  of  Ireland,  or  allay  at 
once  disafiection,  he  felt  the  greatest  confidence  that  it  would 
ultimately  create  a  feeling  of  security,  encourage  industry  and 
thrift,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  healthy  state  of  things  in 
Ireland.  It  would  also  prove  to  be  another  step  in  that  policy  of 
conciliation  which  we  might  hope  would  ultimately  knit  together 
the  aflfections  of  two  countries  which  history,  geography,  and  fate 
had  bound  together,  and  of  which  the  safety  and  very  existence  of 
England  and  the  empire  forbade  the  separation. 

Besides  these,  there  were  speeches  at  Cockermouth  and  Work- 
ington by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  questions 
of  Criminal  Legislation  and  the  influence  of  the  Liquor  Laws ;  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  again  at  Liverpool,  on  the  fallacies  of  Fair  Trade ; 
and  by  Lord  Roseberry  at  Dundee,  on  the  uses  of  the  Liberal  party.  At 
Hull,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  went  fer  beyond  his  nominal  chief  in 
his  attacks  upon  Mr.  G-ladstone  and  the  Liberal  party :  the  former, 
he  declared,  having  turned  away  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  was  now  bent  upon  the  disintegration  of  the  empire ; 
whilst  the  latter,  having  given  to  Ireland  the  birch  of  coercion,  was 
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now  caressing  her  into  a  Land  Act,  and  the  gospel  of  plunder  bad 
received  royal  assent.  At  Launceston  (October  26)  Sir  Hardinge 
Gifiard,  the  Tory  ex-Solicitor-Gteneral,  deploring  the  state  of 
Ireland,  proposed  the  suspension  of  trial  by  jury.  On  the  same 
day,  at  Wolverhampton,  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  almost  as  out- 
spoken, declaring  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  came  into  office  with- 
out a  new  outbreak  of  Lish  crime;  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
speeches  were  an  incitement  to  the  Boers  to  rebel;  and  that  though 
taxes  on  food  were  now  impossible,  we  ought  to  threaten  retaliation 
on  all  countries,  especially  on  France,  which  would  not  admit  our 
manu&ctured  goods. 

Lord  Hartington,  speaking  in  the  West  of  England,  at  Yeovil 
(November  4),  struck  a  very  diflFerent  note.  Admitting  the  hard- 
ships which  had  befallen  landlords  and  tenants  in  consequence  of 
bad  years,  he  declared  his  disbelief  in  any  permanent  benefit  arising 
to  the  formers  from  any  shifting  of  local  taxation.  Land  enfran- 
chisement was  of  primary  importance,  so  that  it  might  not  remain 
for  generations  in  the  hands  of  men  without  capital.  He  thought 
that  the  tenant  should  have  full  legal  security  for  all  the  capital 
be  had  laid  out  on  his  landlord's  property,  though  he  would  not 
admit  a  co-proprietorship  of  the  soil  arising  from  this  arrangement. 
He  thought  the  tenants  were  now  strong  enough  to  obtain  bene- 
ficial leases,  without  waiting  for  parliamentary  enactment.  In 
these  views  Lord  Hartington  found  a  few  weeks  later  an  able  sup- 
porter in  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  M.P.,  one  of  the  largest  landed 
proprietors  in  the  West  of  England,  who  was  opposed  to  the  laws 
of  entail  and  settlement  as  they  now  stood,  and  was  desirous  to 
see  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  made  compulsory. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  once  more  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  at  Guildhall  (November  9),  he  added 
but  little  to  his  previous  utterances;  nor  did  he  follow  up  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  on  the 
possible  changes  which  might  be  in  store  for  the  institutions  of 
the  City  of  London.  After  speaking  hopefully  of  the  progress  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland,  he  devoted  his  time  to  proving  how 
needful  it  was  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  reform  its  own  pro- 
cedure, as  the  condition  antecedent  of  useful  legislation.  On  the 
same  occasion  Lord  Granville  took  occasion  to  refer  tp  his  col- 
league's useful  and  brilliant  career,  which  he  hoped  would  still  be 
prdonged  for  many  years ;  and,  in  allusion  to  the  French  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  declared  that  whilst  the  Government  hoped  to  obtain 
better  terms  than  before,  they  would  not  conclude  one  less  fisivour- 
able  than  Mr.  Cobden's,  believing  that  in  making  such  a  stipula- 
tion they  were  acting  best  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  good- 
will between  the  two  countries. 

At  Birmingham  on  the  same  night  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  spoke, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  important  changes  imminent  in  par- 
liamentary procedure.     As  to  their  nature  he  made  no  revelation,  , 
but  he  admitted  that  they  were  of  a  character  to  alarm  timid  ^^ 
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people,  in  spite  of  whose  fears  the  real  progress  of  the  country  in 
the  past  had  been  effected.  A  day  or  two  later  Colston  Day  at  Bristol 
was  the  occasion  of  the  two  contending  parties  meeting  at  closer 
quarters,  the  Conservative  champions  on  this  occasion  being  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  G-ibson,  whilst  the  Liberals  were  represented  by 
Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  Henry  James.  Neither  side  contributed  any 
specially  novel  features  to  their  respective  programmes,  the  former 
denouncing  the  anarchical  tendency  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, whilst  the  latter  contented  themselves  in  lowing  that 
the  Conservatives  were  so  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  requirements 
of  Ireland  that  their  candidates  at  recent  elections  professed  abso- 
lutely divergent  political  creeds.  Lord  Salisbury  in  one  respect 
started  an  original  line  of  attack  by  expressing  his  regret  that 
Lord  Hartington's  influence  in  the  Cabinet  was  inappreciable,  and 
by  suggesting  that  his  views  on  Irish  as  well  as  on  Indian  questions 
were  overruled  by  his  more  advanced  colleagues.  The  value  and 
need  of  these  repeated  appearances  of  Cabinet  and  ex-Cabinet 
Ministers  were  widely  canvassed,  marking  as  they  did  a  new  era  in 
political  organisation  and  campaigning.  It  was  felt  that  the  centre 
of  power  was  shifting  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  constitu- 
encies, and  that  it  was  only  men  who  could  attract  the  notice  and 
hold  the  attention  of  popular  audiences  who  would  have  weight  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  long  nm  exercise  power  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  Conservatives  showed  that,  however 
much  they  may  have  deprecated  such  a  revolution  in  the  national 
theory  of  government,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  submit,  and  to 
follow  their  opponents  in  ^^ stumping"  the  provinces  when  the 
labours  of  Parliament  were  suspended.  In  addition  to  the  speeches 
already  referred  to,  mention  should  be  made  of  that  by  Sir  R.  A. 
Cross  at  Stockport  (Nov.  21),  where  he  repudiated  more  distinctly 
than  any  of  his  colleagues  had  hitherto  done  the  idea  of  taxing 
the  people's  food,  though  he  admitted  there  was  fair  ground  for 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  our  commercial  depression ;  and  of  one  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the  Carpenters'  Hall  (Nov.  24),  who  put  the 
case  in  a  different  and  more  hopeful  light,  regarding  the  temporary 
depression  through  which  trade  had  bee^  passing  as  over,  and  that 
the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  great  prosperity,  of  full 
employment,  and  of  fair  wages.  Two  representatives  so  distinctly 
opposed  as  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Newdegate  agreed  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  rendering  Parliament  efficient,  and  of  strengthening 
the  bands  of  the  Government.  The  latter  proposed  to  restrain  the 
possible  lessening  of  the  prestige  of  the  Lower  House  by  improving 
the  Upper  House,  leading  to  the  creation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Life  Peers. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that,  in  face  of  the  interest  in 
the  laud  question  displayed  by  the  landowners,  the  formers  would 
remain  dumb.  The  rising  feeling  against  the  existing  state  of 
ioubt  and  discouragement  was  manifested  in  numerous  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  throughout  the  country,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
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There  is  little  more  to  be  chronicled  in  the  history  of  the  year. 
Towards  its  close  the  Lord  Mayor  inaugurated  two  public  subscrip- 
tions—one for  the  relief  of  ladies  who  had  suffered  from  the  non- 
payment of  Irish  rents,  and  the  other  for  the  defence  of  property 
in  Ireland.  The  scarcely  veiled  object  of  the  latter  was  ta  provide 
means  for  counteracting  the  operations  of  the  Land  League  in  cases 
where  Boycotting  or  other  extreme  measures  had  been  resorted 
to.  It  was  natundly  felt  by  some  that  the  existence  of  an  organi- 
sation requiring  private  support  was  either  a  reproof  to  the  Execu- 
tive for  not  enforcing  the  law  and  maintaining  peace,  or  else  it 
ran  the  risk  of  provoking  collision  between  two  sections  of  the 
population.  A  somewhat  animated  correspondence  between  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  Defence  Association  was  published,  and  led  many 
to  hesitate  before  supporting  a  movement  which,  however  chari- 
table in  its  aims,  might  give  rise  to  much  grave  misimderstand- 
ing  in  Ireland.  The  ISIansion  House  Funds,  however,  were  not 
abandoned,  and  that  designed  to  assist  the  ladies  in  distress  col- 
lected considerable  funds. 
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CHAPTER  Vn, 

IBELAND. 

The  State  Trials — The  Land  League — Michael  Davitt— The  Attitude  of  the  Priests 
— ^The  Coercion  Act — Father  Shcehy*8  Arrest — The  Land  Act — The  Dnhlin 
Conyention — The  Arrest  of  the  Land  Leagne  Leaders — The  Feeling  of  the 
People — The  Attitude  of  Lish  and  English  Politicians. 

When  the  year  began,  the  four  courts  were  still  the  scene  of 
the  State  trials.  But  all  interest  in  their  progress  was  soon  over. 
They  were  a  failure  every  way.  Even  the  dramatic  eflFect  which 
the  enthusiastic  crowd  aflForded  in  daily  escorting  the  traversers 
along  the  Liffey  quays  was  lost  when  Parliament  opened,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  members  on  trial  hastened  to  London, 
and  left  the  play  to  go  on  without  its  principal  characters.  It 
waa  certain  from  the  beginning  that  the  jury  would  never  convict 
the  traversers.  In  the  then  condition  of  the  country  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  G-ovemment,  without  restoring  the  old 
system  of  packing  a  jury,  to  find  twelve  men  who  would  be  willing 
to  convict  Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  considered  at  the  time  remark- 
able that  they  were  able  to  find  two  good  men  to  hold  out  agcdnst 
his  complete  acquittal.  Even  those  who  had  little  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  were  ready  to  admit  that  the  Crown 
was  unlucky  in  its  attempt  to  make  out  a  constructive  case  of 
conspiracy,  by  holding  him  and  the  other  traversers  responsible  for 
everything  done  and  said,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  by  any  one 
who  professed  to  belong  to  the  same  association,  and  to  speak  in 
the  same  cause.  One  memorable  thing  the  trial  did  bring  forth — 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  that  the  Land  League 
was  an  iUegal  body.  At  that  time  the  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment certainly  did  not  believe  it  to  be  such.  Had  they  agreed 
with  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  would 
have  allowed  it  to  grow  and  gain  strength  throughout  all  the  subse- 
quent months,  from  January  to  October,  without  making  any 
effort  to  suppress  it.  The  Land  League  had  been  started  some 
two  years  before,  to  promote  a  combination  of  the  tenant-farmers 
against  the  landlords.  It  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  landlordism, 
and  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  soil  of  Irel^d  from  the  landlords 
to  the  occupiers.  Every  Irish  peasant  had  one  great  desire— to 
have  for  his  own  the  bit  of  land  he  tilled,  and  by  which  lie  tried 
to  live.  He  believed  himself  and  his  fellows  to  be  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  land,  dispossessed  by  the  strength  of  the  conquering 
race ;  and  he  had  not  learnt  to  love  his  masters  for  the  principl^^ 
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upon  which  they  lent  him  the  land  again.  It  has  been  asked 
again  and  again,  why,  if  the  terms  of  the  landlord  were  so  hard, 
did  the  tenant  invariably  accept  them  ?  He  was  not  bonnd,  it 
would  be  urged,  to  take  the  Ismd  at  all ;  he  could  go  without. 
The  answer  of  the  tenant's  advocate  was  always  the  same.  The 
tenant  had  to  accept  the  landlord's  terms  ;  he  could  not  do  without 
the  land.  The  Land  League  said,  ^  The  land  is  the  life  of  the 
Irish  peasant ;  without  it  he  and  his  could  not  live.  He  must 
accept  the  terms  of  the  landlord  or  die." 

The  Land  League  maintained  that  these  relationships  between 
buyer  and  seller  were  unjust,  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  Ire- 
land, which  made  the  land  a  necessity  of  life,  removed  it  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  political  economy,  and  deprived  its  owners 
of  the  right  to  wring  what  terms  they  pleased  from  tenants 
whose  choice  was  to  accept  or  starve.  No  man,  they  urged,  would 
have  the  right,  had  he  the  power,  to  withhold  air  from  his  fellows 
till  they  gave  him  his  price.  Neither,  they  argued,  had  he  the 
right  to  act  as  he  would  vrith  his  land.  To  those  who  said  that 
the  tenant  might  find  across  the  Atlantic  fairer  fields  than  those 
of  Ireland,  and  no  landlords  to  oppress  him,  the  Land  Leagfue 
answered  Uiat  the  Irish  peasant  was  in  his  ovm  home  and  in  his 
own  right,  and  that  it  was  better  to  get  back  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  the  land  which  he  loved  with  a  love  that  seems  strange  to 
other  races,  than  to  form  another  Ireland  in  the  prairies  of  the 
American  Republic. 

So  when  the  Land  League  declared  itself  prepared  to  give  the 
land,  to  the  people,  if  the  people  would  but  stand  fast  by  the 
League,  the  tenants  saw  their  dearest  hopes  brought  near  to  them 
all  over  the  country.  For  the  first  time  the  landlord  class  found 
itself  opposed  by  an  organised  body,  with  large  funds  at  its 
disposal,  and  under  the  control  of  able  and  determined  men. 
The  two  powers  were  at  once  engaged  in  a  struggle,  which  at 
times  was  certainly  within  that  measurable  distance  of  civil  war 
of  which  the  Premier  had  spoken.  On  their  side  the  landlords 
had  all  the  strength  which  their  possession  of  the  land  and  the 
terrible  power  of  eviction  gave  them.  The  Land  League  pro- 
fessed to  oppose  to  them  a  purely  constitutional  agitation,  based 
upon  the  principle  of  combination  and  passive  resistance.  Its 
enemies  soon  declared  that  it  used  darker  means  than  these.  The 
midnight  assassin,  the  cowardly  mutilator  of  defenceless  animals, 
the  bravo  and  the  bully — these  were  said  to  be  the  chosen  and 
chief  agents  of  the  Land  League's  work.  The  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Land  League  always  disowned  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly the  criminal  acts  which  dishonoured  the  struggle.  They 
maintained  that  such  crimes  as  were  committed  inevitably  ac- 
companied any  class  struggle,  where  ignorance  and  prejudice  were 
to  be  found  ranged  in  opposition.  They  insisted  that  their  in- 
fluence prevent^  assassination,  the  vice  of  all  oppressed  peoples ; 
and  as  for  the  mutilation  of  animals,  they  argued  that  the  offence 
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was  a  traditdonal  one,  but  that  its  frequency  was  largely  mag- 
nified. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  however,  became  more  and  more 
unsettled.  The  Government  had  guarded  against  any  possibility 
of  a  rising  by  overrunning  the  island  with  flying  columns  of  troops, 
and  watching  the  coast  with  gunboats.  But  though  in  a  short 
time  there  was  an  imposing  military  force  brought  together,  their 
presence  could  not  keep  the  Irish  Nationalists  from  speaking,  and  from 
encouraging  with  all  the  eloquence  at  their  command  the  struggles 
of  the  people  against  the  Government.  For  the  moment  there  was 
no  means  of  silencing  these  men.  The  result  of  the  State  trials 
had  shown  the  uselessness  of  the  gagging  experiment,  and  until 
coercion  was  passed  nothing  could  be  done  except  by  legal  methods. 
There  was,  however,  one  speaker  who  could  be  laid  hold  of,' perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  of  them  all,  and  the  most  serious  opponent  of 
the  Government,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  the  practical  organiser  and 
founder  of  the  Land  League.  He  had  been  a  politick  prisoner, 
convicted  of  participation  in  the  Fenian  troubles  of  1867.  Liber- 
ated in  1879  on  ticket-of- leave,  he  at  once  threw  his  influence  into 
the  national  movement,  then  once  again  springing  into  life ;  and 
by  his  ability  and  energy  soon  became  a  leader  in  the  Land  League 
and  the  mainspring  of  its  organisation.  Friend  and  foe  alike  bore 
testimony  to  lus  personal  sincerity,  and  undoubtedly  he  had  ever 
since  his  return  from  America  spoken  strongly  against  all  forms 
of  outrage,  and  had  urged  again  and  again  that  violence  could 
only  damage  the  cause  of  the  League.  On  January  16  he  had 
made  a  speech  at  Kilbrin,  near  Kimturck,  in  which  he  thanked 
God  that  the  evil  genius  which  had  been  playing  the  game  of  the 
landlords  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  had  been  flung  back  into 
their  own  councils,  and  was  now  precipitating  their  cause  upon 
inevitable  destruction.  He  rejoiced  to  behold  the  Samson  of  Irish 
landlordism,  shorn  of  its  locks  by  the  Land  League,  pidling  down 
the  pillars  of  the  British  constitution  in  its  blind  fury.  He  bade 
his  hearers  remember  that  no  great  movement  ever  triumphed  in 
Ireland  or  elsewhere  without  numbers  having  to  suffer  for  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  reason.  ^^  But  glorious  indeed 
will  be  our  victory,  and  high  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  will 
our  grand  old  fatherland  stand,  if  we  can  so  cure  our  passions  and 
control  our  actions  in  this  struggle  for  free  land  as  to  march  to 
success  through  privation  and  danger,  without  resorting  to  the 
wild  justice  of  revenge,  or  being  guilty  of  anything  which  could 
sully  the  character  of  a  brave  and  Christian  people." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  held  diortly  after  the  trials, 
he  had  said  that  while  England  was  wrathful  over  a  few  outrages 
on  cattle,  a  few  homicides,  and  on  statistics  gathered  from  the 
reports  of  the  Irish  police,  a  force  more  distinguished  by  its  in- 
ventive genius  than  its  capacity  to  detect  crime,  no  one  was  found 
horrified  at  the  murders  caused  by  landlord  evictions,  or  the  loss 
to  Irish  population  of  three  millions  since  1845,  due  to  landlor^Ie 
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tyranny.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Fenians  deliberately  held  aloof 
from  the  Land  League  because  it  was  a  constitutional  organisation, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  obviously  unjust  for  Mr.  Forster  to  de- 
scribe it  as  a  lawless  body,  and  to  attribute  to  it  secret  meetings. 
A  few  days  later,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  on  February  2, 
in  Dublin,  while  the  Parliamentaiy  struggle  was  going  on,  Mr. 
Davitt  made  a  speech  in  which  he  attacked  the  renegade  members 
who,  while  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Pamell,  had  abstndoned  him 
in  the  fiwe  of  the  enemy;  and  he  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  for  his  services  to  the  Irish  party.  That  was 
Mr.  Davitt's  last  speech  in  Ireland.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
arrested,  and  at  once  conveyed  to  England.  His  arrest,  instead  of 
discouraging,  gave  a  iresh  impetus  to  the  cause,  and  infused  an 
additional  bitterness  into  the  national  quarrel.  Meetings  were 
held  in  every  county,  in  every  barony,  to  denounce  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  encourage  the  supporters  of  the  Land  League  to 
firmer  alliance  and  sterner  hostility  to  compromise. 

Boycotting,  the  keenest  of  the  Land  League  weapons,  was  used 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  under  its  pressure  the  Irish 
authorities,  for  the  first  time  since  its  creation,  became  alarmed 
for  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  constabulary.  The  new  movement  was 
so  entirely  a  movement  of  the  peasantry,  of  the  humblest  classes  of 
small  farmers,  the  classes  from  which  the  Irish  constabulary  was 
chiefly  recruited,  that  the  misgivings  of  the  authorities  were  not 
wholly  without  reason.  The  authorities  feared  that  such  a  body  of 
men  might  not  be  relied  upon  to  act  against  their  own  fathers  and 
their  own  brethren,  might  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  shame  of 
being  shunned  by  every  girl  in  their  village,  by  their  sisters  and  their 
sweethearts, for  wearing  theCastle  imifbrm,and  assisting  to  evict  men 
whose  chief  oflFence  was  that  they  belonged  to  the  Land  League. 

During  the  slow  progress  of  the  coercive  measures  Mr.  Pamell 
had  constituted  himself  the  ambassador  extraordinary  of  the 
Irish  nation,  and  visited  France,  accompanied  by  his  colleague, 
Mr.  O'Kelly.  They  had  interviews  with  M.  Rochefort,  who  intro- 
duced them  to  M.  Victor  Hugo.  The  great  French  poet  listened 
with  interest  to  the  views  of  the  Irish  members,  and  compared  the 
struggle  between  Ireland  and  England  to  that  of  Poland  against 
Russia.  Whether,  however,  other  arguments  told  more  heavily 
on  the  author  of  **  Les  Mis^rables "  than  anything  Mr.  Pamell 
or  Mr.  O'Kelly  could  adduce,  certain  is  it  that  M.  Victor  Hugo 
disappointed  many  hopes  by  issuing  no  manifesto  in  favour  of 
Ireland  or  against  England.  The  visit,  however,  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  French  capital.  The  Irreconcilable  press  hailed 
Mr.  Pamell  as  a  new  revolutionist;  the  Clerical  journals  denounced 
him  as  a  dangerous  demagogue ;  the  Ministerial  prints  treated  him 
coldly.  His  name,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Honorary  Com- 
mittee for  the  Victor  Hugo  Festival,  was  removed  by  the  order  of 
the  Prefecture  of  Police  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  infringement 
of  international  propriety  for  his  name  to  appear  near  that  of 
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the  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  an  official  programme. 
The  interview  with  M.  Bochefort,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
cause  of  some  slight  trouble  at  home  among  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Pamell,  who,  being  strong  Catholics,  were  horrified  at  the  merest 
semblance  of  alliance  with  members  of  the  Paris  Commune ;  and 
it  took  an  interview  with  and  a  cordial  reception  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  to  set  Mr.  Pamell  quite  right  again  with  some  of 
his  Catholic  following. 

The  Irishwomen  had  meanwhile  been  called  upon  to  aid  their 
brothers,  their  husbands,  and  their  fathers  in  the  fight  against 
landlordism.  A  "  Ladies'  Land  League  "  was  at  once  formed,  with 
Miss  Anna  Pamell,  a  sister  of  the  popular  leader,  for  president.  It 
was  immediately  denounced  as  immodest  and  wicked  by  Archbishop 
M*Cabe  of  Dublin  in  a  pastoral  letter,  which  was  promptly  replied 
to  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  himself  a  devout  Catholic,  who 
vigorously  controverted  the  archiepiscopal  arguments,  and  hailed 
with  joy  the  advent  of  woman  upon  the  scene  of  international 
politics.  But  Archbishop  M*Cabe  was  to  find  a  more  formidable 
antagonist  than  even  an  Ultramontane  representative  of  the  Irish 
people.  Archbishop  Croke  of  Cashel  followed  up  Mr.  Sullivan's 
letter  with  an  epistle  of  his  own  strongly  supporting  the  Ladies' 
Land  League,  warmly  approving  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  championship 
of  it  against  his  Grace  of  Dublin,  and  hurling  against  his  reverend 
antagonist  all  the  thunders  that  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  an 
eloquent  and  indignant  prelate.  The  Nationalists  at  once  hailed 
Archbishop  Croke  as  the  representative  of  the  Church  militant 
come  to  their  aid,  and  he  went  through  a  great  portion  of  Ireland 
in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  receiving  everywhere  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  from  a  peasantry  rejoicing  to  find  the  Church 
extending  it«  benign  influence  over  the  popularity  of  the  Land 
League.  The  doctrines  of  the  League  now  issued  frequently  from 
parish  pulpits,  sometimes  with  theatrical  effect  enough,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  J.  Brennan,  Catholic  curate  of  Parsonstown,  who 
improved  an  occasion  which  found  some  soldiers  amongst  his  con- 
gregation to  introduce  the  political  element  into  his  homily.  Up 
sprang  the  officer  in  command.  Lieutenant  Keatinge  of  the  28th,  ex- 
claiming with  vigorous  vehemence  in  condemnation  of  the  preacher 
as  he  caught  up  his  sword  and  belt  and  strode  out,  bidding  his  men 
follow.  Instantly  arose  wild  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  furi- 
ous at  what  they  considered  an  insult  to  their  priest ;  and  prompt 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  who  fell  in  and  marched  out 
of  the  church  amidst  a  storm  of  popular  anger.  Bitter  complaint 
was  made  of  the  disturbance  and  alarm  which  Lieutenant  Keatinge's 
order  caused  in  the  church  ;  but  his  action  was  approved  of  by  his 
superior  officers,  on  the  ground  thiit  he  could  not  allow  his  soldiers 
to  listen  to  a  political  speech  in  place  of  a  sermon. 

In  Ireland  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Government  was 
being  conducted  by  the  popular  leaders,  who  went  about  the 
country  making  speeches  to  crowded  meetings,  where  the  extremest  Ic 
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opinions  were  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Dillon,  who 
had  gone  over  to  Ireland  as  soon  as  the  Coercion  Acts  were  carried, 
made  himself  especiallj  conspicuous  by  his  passionate  attacks  upon 
the  G-ovemment,  which  were  but  so  many  challenges  to  the  Executive 
to  arrest  him.  In  a  speech  at  Borrisokaine,  in  his  own  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  he  declared  that  the  Coercion  Bill  would  only  make  the  Land 
League  organisation  stronger,  though  so  far  it  had  gained  every- 
thing and  lost  nothing,  and  bade  the  people  fight  out  evictions 
and  coercion  to  the  bitter  end.  At  another  time  he  laughed  at 
the  promised  Land  Bill,  which  could  not  be  passed  till  July,  if  it 
passed  at  all,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  ever  would  pass.  In  the 
meantime  what  was  to  become  of  the  evicted  farmers,  who  would 
be  left  to  die  on  the  road-side  before  the  Land  Bill  became  law  ? 
He  assured  the  people  that  if  they  stuck  to  the  old  policy,  and 
worked  actively  and  helped  themselves  on  these  lines,  the  policy  of 
the  Land  League  could  be  carried  on  just  as  effectually  now  as 
before  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed.  He  defied  the  Coercion  Act 
to  break  the  power  of  the  League,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  more  the  Act  was  put  in  force  the  lower  ought  to  be  the 
rent  which  the  tenant  should  pay. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  on  March  15,  Mr.  Brennan 
made  a  strong  speech  against  the  Government,  declaring  that  the 
principles  of  the  Land  League  were  foimded  on  the  economy  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  de- 
nounced Mr.  "  Outrage "  Forster,  the  chief  slanderer  of  Ireland, 
and  described  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  the  Bed  Indian  of  debate, 
the  rejected  representative  of  a  sink  of  iniquity.  He  concluded  by 
asking  all  his  hearers  to  render  obedience  to  the  law,  the  supreme 
law,  of  the  Land  League ;  to  carry  on  the  passive  agitation,  re- 
double their  efforts  in  the  work  of  directing  public  opinion,  to 
show  how  strenuously  the  League  discoimtenances  outrage  of  every 
kind — that  was  Mr.  Davitt's  last  word  to  the  Irish  nation.  He 
agreed  in  word  and  action  with  his  movement,  and  he  asked  the 
people,  who  loved  Davitt  so  well,  to  remember  that  if  he  could 
speak  now  he  would  say,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments." 

Mr.  Dillon  made  a  speech  at  the  same  meeting,  in  which  he 
went  through  the  list  of  men  imprisoned  at  Kilmainham,  and 
asked  which  of  these  could  be  called  either  a  mauvais  aujei  or  a 
dissolute  ruffian.  He  assured  the  meeting  that  the  country  was 
still  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  that  six  weeks  would 
show  the  landlords  that  the  League  was  more  powerful  in  the 
country,  and  had  a  greater  hold  on  the  love  and  affections  of  the 
people,  than  ever. 

At  the  meeting  in  Carlow  on  March  20,  Mr.  Gray,  M.P., 
expref^sed  briefly  what  opposition  to  coercion  meant,  and  said  that 
fiuceeeding  Governments  would  see  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
restrict  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  laughed  at  Mr.  Forster's 
policy  of  mixed  braggadocio  and  fear,  which  had  destroyed  his 
reputation  as  a  public  man,  and  advised  the  Irish  constituencies  to 
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pledge  eveiy  candidate  to  oppose  coercion  for  the  future  to  the 
point  of  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Brennan  bade  the  people  remember 
that  the  land  was  meant  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
child  bom  yesterday  in  Carlow,  or  in  one  of  the  lowliest  houses  of 
the  city,  had  as  much  right  to  the  land  as  the  wealthiest  landlord. 

At  a  meeting  at  Woodford,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Dillon 
declared  that  if  the  Land  League  were  broken  up  the  people  would 
still  be  imbued  with  its  principles,  that  the  &rms  would  lie  as  idle 
and  desolate  then  as  they  did  that  day,  and  that  the  men  who  took  a 
farm  from  which  an  honest  man  had  been  evicted  would  be  treated, 
as  before,  as  a  traitor,  a  swindler,  and  a  robber,  with  whom  no  honest 
man  or  honest  man's  children  would  speak  or  deal.  He  repeated, 
and  invited  the  Government  to  prosecute  him  if  they  chose  for  it, 
that  the  man  who  took  the  farm  firom  which  an  honest  man  had 
been  evicted  should  be  pointed  out  as  a  traitor,  and  his  children 
after  him  cursed  by  his  neighbours. 

The  making  of  such  speeches,  and  the  existence  of  Coercion 
Acts,  were  two  opposing  elements  in  Irish  affairs  which  could  not 
be  mixed  together  in  the  political  crucible  without  an  explosion. 
Naturally,  rioting  on  the  one  hand  and  repeated  arrests  on  the 
other  increased  rapidly.  Process-servers  pursued  their  fearful  profes- 
rion  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ;  the  invariable  escort  of  armed  police- 
men could  not  always  keep  the  hostile  mob  from  assailing  the  hated 
instrument  of  evictions,  and  bloody  affrays  were  the  result.  At 
Clogher,  Gurteen,  near  BaUaghadarin,  where  the  process-server 
and  his  guard  of  police  were  attacked,  one  policeman  was  killed 
by  a  stone,  while  the  constabulary  fire  killed  two  peasants ;  and  at 
BalUnamore,  Kiltinagh,  a  few  days  later,  in  a  similar  riot,  the  fire 
of  the  police  killed  one  girl  and  wounded  another.  A  great  funeral 
was  given  at  Gurteen  to  the  two  men,  both  leading  Lsmd  Leaguers, 
who  had  been  shot,  and  the  ^'  murder  of  BaUaghadarin,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  subject  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  at  Clough,  in 
which  he  said,  "Biay  the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  and  the 
curses  of  the  children,  be  on  the  heads  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  refused  to  hearken  to  our  repeated  warnings." 
Meanwhile  the  Government  were  not  idle.  The  prison  doors 
opened  daily  to  admit  crowds  of  '^ suspected"  Land  Leaguers, 
chiefly  members  of  local  Land  League  branches,  whose  names  con- 
veyed but  little  idea  across  the  Irish  Channel,  or  even  outside  their 
own  districts.  But  in  their  own  districts  they  were  heroes,  and 
the  men  of  the  locality  would  come  in  a  body  and  till  for  them 
their  deserted  farms,  scores  often  co-operating  to  do  in  a  single 
day  work  that  would  otherwise  have  demanded  weeks  of  labour. 

The  Irish  people  seemed  at  one  time  to  imagine  that  the 
obfetructive  tactics  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament  would 
succeed  in  overawing  the  Government  and  compelling  it  to  aban- 
don coercion.  But  their  anger  and  disappointment  at  the  inevitable 
end  did  not  diminish  their  enthusiasm  for  their  leaders,  or  weal^*^  j^ 
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for  the  time  their  adherence  to  the  Land  League  and  its  policy. 
The  action  of  the  Government,  for  some  time  after  it  had  obtained 
these  additional  powers  which  it  had  demanded,  almost  appeared 
to  justify  the  assurances  of  the  National  leaders  that  coercion  could 
not  be  carried  out.  The  first "  suspects  "  arrested  were  Mr.  Boyton,  an 
American  citizen,  one  of  the  traversers  in  the  State  trials,  and  the 
organiser  of  the  Castlebar  Land  League ;  Mr.  Walsh,  the  secretary 
of  the  same  League ;  and  a  fiEtrmer  named  Cornelius  Keogh,  of 
Limerick.  But  with  one  exception,  at  the  first  the  Gt)vemm^it 
used  its  strength  only  upon  obscure  foUowers  of  the  League, 
unimportant  men  whose  arrest  made  no  noise  whatever  in  the 
count^.  But  that  exception  was,  from  its  peculiarity,  so  important 
that  it  deserves  some  special  attention. 

Mr.  John  Dillon  was  one  of  the  most  ^^  thorough  "  of  the  Land 
League  members.  He  had  inherited  rebellion  from  his  fiither, 
without  inheriting  the  belief  in  constitutional  agitation  which 
was  his  father's  characteristic.  His  father,  Mr.  John  B.  Dillon, 
was  one  of  the  founders,  with  Oavan  Duffy  and  Davis,  the  sweet 
and  tender  national  poet,  of  the  Nation  newspaper,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  the  representative  of  the  extreme  opinions  of  the 
Irish  people.  He  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  to  the  '48  rebellion. 
His  convictions  were  entirely  in  favour  of  constitutional  agitation, 
and  in  the  beginning  he  earnestly  opposed  what  he  believed  to  be 
an  ill-advised  and  hopeless  attempt.  But  when  the  insurrection 
had  actually  broken  out,  and  the  enthusiastic  young  men  who  had 
hung  upon  the  words  of  Meagher  actually  descended  into  the 
streets,  he  no  longer  held  aloof.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  who, 
in  Tipperary,  stood  by  Smith  O'Brien's  side  in  his  chivalrous  but 
ill-advised  effort  to  destroy  the  Union.  When  all  was  over,  John 
Dillon  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  to  France,  and  so  avoid 
the  long  terms  of  imprisonment  to  which  O'Brien,  Mitchell, 
Meagher,  and  the  others  were  condemned.  From  France  he  went 
to  America,  and  rose  to  distinction  at  the  bar.  Under  the  general 
amnesty  which  was  granted  in  later  years  he  came  back  and  stood 
for  the  county  Tipperary,  where  he  had  begun  his  career  as  a  rebel. 
He  was  elected,  and  earned  honourable  distinction  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  bringing 
about  of  an  alliance  between  the  Irish  party  and  the  English 
Radicals,  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  faith.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  organising  a  banquet  to 
John  Bright  in  Dublin,  at  which  he  was  to  have  presided,  but  he 
died  a  few  days  before  the  banquet  took  place.  Mr.  Dillon's  son, 
the  present  John  Dillon,  grew  up  in  that  strange  intense  detesta- 
tion of  English  rule  which  it  is  difficult  for  English  politicians  to 
understand.  But  the  arguments  in  favour  of  English  rule  fall  on 
the  ears  of  men  like  Mr.  Dillon  unheeded.  He  alwajrs,  after  he 
became  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  Parliamentary  action — little  or  no 
belief  in  the  good  intentions  of  English  statesmen.    It  was  obvious 
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that  he  would,  if  the  condition  of  things  had  allowed  it,  gladly 
have  seen  his  country  attempting  to  win  her  independence  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Italians,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Poles. 
Bat  realising  the  impossibility  of  such  action,  he  contented  him- 
self as  best  he  could  with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell.  When,  later 
on,  he  found  this  policy  too  temporising,  too  full  of  compromise, 
he  withdrew  altogether  from  the  party,  and  left  his  leader  the 
responsibility  of  accepting  the  Land  Bill  offered  by  an  English 
Government. 

When,at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Dillon  was  arrested,  not 
a  few  anxious  persons  in  London  feared  that  this  step  on  the  part  of 
the  Grovemment  would  be  a  signal  for  some  armed  rising  in  Ireland, 
some  miserable  abortive  struggle  ending  in  meaningless  shedding  of 
blood.  But  no  such  open  revolt  against  force  ensued,  and  although 
the  action  of  the  Government  was  loudly  denounc^  in  national 
prints  and  by  national  orators,  the  matter  passed  almost  into  ob- 
livion ;  and  some  months  later  Mr.  Dillon  was  liberated  on  account 
of  his  ill-health.  He  retired,  however,  from  political  life  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  because  he  was  unable  to  accept  the 
attitude  of  his  chief  with  regard  to  the  Ministerial  measure. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  towards  the  League.  At  first  it  was 
confidently  predicted  that  an  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the 
League  would  be  impossible.  Yet  day  by  day  the  Land  League 
gained  fresh  recruits  from  among  the  Irish  ecclesiastics.  Arch- 
bishop Maccabe,  of  Dublin,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  movement, 
spoke  and  wrote  with  vehemence  against  it,  and  yet  his  words  had 
no  influence,  except  indeed  to  arouse  against  him  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  Archbishop  Croke,  of  Cashel,  who  proclaimed  himself  a  warm 
ally  of  the  Land  League.  The  priests  in  general  accepted  the 
Land  League  cordially.  The  younger  men  among  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  with  the  movement  because  it  was  national,  as  they 
would  have  been  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  that  had 
Nationalism  for  its  watchword.  Many,  too,  of  the  elder  priests 
were  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Land  League  cause  than  they 
would  have  cared  to  tell  their  bishop,  and  many  others  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  they  would  have  to  join  sooner  or  later  in  any 
movement  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population 
looked  upon  with  favour.  The  hopeless  rebellion  of  '48  was  a  total 
failure  in  a  great  measure  because  the  priests  as  a  body  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
&ct  that  the  priests  would  have  none  of  it  had  discredited  them 
and  weakened  their  influence  with  the  young  artisans  and  peasants 
of  Ireland.  Partly  out  of  this  feeling  arose  the  Fenian  movement, 
which  boldly  went  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  priests,  and  yet  obtained  a  great  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  was  remembering  this  which  made 
the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  most  of  whom  wished 
for  quiet  times  and  an  orderly  peasantry,  and  had  a  genui^g^j^p 
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in  the  good  intentions  of  English  statesmen — which  made  them 
come  to  see  that  by  the  necessity  of  the  situation  they  must  go  with 
the  people,  and  that  they  coidd  only  keep  up  an  appearance  of  lead- 
ing by  consenting  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  national  purpose. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  reply  of  Archbishop  Croke  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  who  were  delighted  to  discover 
that  they  could  reconcile  their  sincere  love  for  their  priests  and 
their  devotion  to  their  Church  with  allegiance  to  the  movement 
which  promised  them  so  much,  and  an  adherence  to  the  chie&  whom 
they  had  learnt  to  obey.  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  became  at  once 
a  popular  idol.  Wherever  he  went  throughout  the  country  his  pro- 
gress proved  a  triumph,  and  his  words  were  listened  to  with  as 
much  enthusiastic  attention  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  lips  of 
Davitt  or  Dillon  or  Pamell.  The  Government  might  carry  out 
coercion,  might  expel  the  Irish  members  from  the  unsympathising 
assembly  at  Westminster,  but  the  Irish  peasant  was  convinced  that 
with  the  Land  League  and  the  priesthood  hand  in  hand  his  case 
promised  great  things.  Such  a  moment  was  therefore  ill  chosen 
to  inaugurate  a  policy  which  would  still  more  closely  drive  the 
clergy  into  open  alliance  with  the  national  cause.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  thought  otherwise,  and  one  of  their  earliest  uses  of 
coercion  was  to  arrest,  on  May  20,  a  Catholic  priest,  Father  Eugene 
Sheehy,  of  Kilmallock.  Father  Sheehy  had  come  into  public  notice 
at  a  meeting  called  by  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  at  Kilmallock,  on  March 
26,  and  on  that  occasion  he  had  exerted  himself  to  save  two  un- 
popular representatives  of  the  Government  from  the  anger  of  the 
mob.  It  was  no  wonder  that  this  act  strengthened  the  peasants' 
belief  in  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Government  to  their  re- 
ligion and  their  race,  while  at  the  same  time  it  forced  a  number 
of  the  clergy  into  joining  the  Land  League  ranks,  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  considered  to  be  an  insult  offered  to  their  body. 
In  other  respects,  however,  coercion  seemed  to  do  little. 

The  Land  Bill  now  became  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  thought 
and  talk  in  Ireland.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  some  serious  effort 
of  reform  was  needed.  The  condition  of  things  made  it  clear 
that  Ireland  had  become  a  country  brought  to  a  point  which  was 
dangerously  close  to  rebellion.  The  growth  of  disaffection  since 
'48  was  obvious  enough  to  the  student  of  Irish  affairs.  The  move- 
ment now  embraced  all  classes,  but  the  vast  majority  of  its  sup- 
porters were  of  the  peasant  class,  and  the  peasantry,  as  we  have 
shown,  brought  their  priests  with  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  some  radical  change  in  the  land  laws 
was  necessary.  His  Land  Bill  of  ten  years  before,  which  had 
seemed  then  so  daring,  so  recklessly  innovating,  had  positively 
grown  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date,  and  the  new  situation  de- 
manded new  legislation.  The  Government  Land  Bill  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  piece  of  statesmanship.  It  did  not,  of  course, 
satisfy  the  I^and  League,  and  the  Land  League  has  been  severely 
blamed  for  its  ingratitude  by  people  who  foiffet  that  in  every  case 
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of  popular  legislation,  legislation  has  always  been  somewhat  behind 
the  extreme  demands  of  the  party  which  created  it.  But  the 
measure  introduced  a  tremendous  change  into  the  laws  of  land  in 
Ireland.  It  practically  abolished  for  ever  the  absolute  power  of 
the  landlord^  which  had  been  always  the  strongest  factor  in  pro- 
moting disaffection  in  the  country. 

Mr.  ParneU,  at  a  meeting  near  Newry  on  April  23,  had  spoken 
his  mind  upon  the  Land  Bill.  He  did  not  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  create  a  fair  tribunal,  and  he  considered  that  the 
''{^mpt  at  fixing  a  fair  rent,  though  it  offered  an  enticing  pros- 
pect to  the  rack-rented  farmers,  would  result  in  disappointment  to 
them." 

Soon  afterwards,  and  shortly  before  his  arrest,  Mr.  Dillon  had 
judged  it  still  more  disparagingly.  He,  moreover,  urged  his 
hearers  at  Grangemaller,  near  Clonmel,  "  Obstruct  the  levying 
of  rack-rents  by  every  device  which  your  ingenuity  suggests,"  and 
to  "  punish  the  man  who  assists  the  landlords  to  levy  their  rack- 
rents."  He  advised  them  to  keep  within  the  law  ;  '^  not  because 
I  respect  the  law ;  not  because  I  believe  you  respeqt  the  law ;  but 
simply  and  solely  because  it  does  not  pay  to  allow  the  landlords  to 
catch  you  outside  the  law.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  exer- 
cise your  ingenuity  in  sailing  as  close  to  the  wind  as  you  possibly 
can.  .  .  .  Now,  if  you  want  earnestly,  and  like  men,  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  League,  you  must  learn  to  know  that  the  only 
way  in  which  you  have  got  to^  revenge  yourselves,  or  to  protect 
yourselves  against  such  acts  of  tyranny,  is  to  attack  the  men  whom 
you  have  the  power  to  attack ;  and  wherever  you  see  a  man,  no 
matter  what  his  profession  in  life,  helping  a  landlord  who  does  a 
thing  like  that,  let  the  I^and  Leaguers  of  Tipperary  follow  him 
through  every  turning  of  his  life — let  them,  if  they  can,  ruin  him 
as  he  sought  to  ruin  you  in  your  diflSculties."  The  next  day  Mr. 
Dillon  was  arrested  at  Portarlington. 

Scarcely  had  Parliament  finished  with  the  Land  Act  and 
closed  its  protracted  session,  when  notes  of  defiance  to  the  suc- 
cessful Ministry  were  sounded,  and,  at  a  great  meeting  in  the 
Newcastle  Town  Hall,  thousands  of  persons  cheered  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen  in  his  vigorous  and  impassioned  attacks  upon  the  adminis- 
trators who  einployed  coercion  as  pacification. 

The  Newcastle  convention  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  great 
convention  of  the  Irish  Land  League  in  Dublin,  where,  for  three 
days,  delegates  from  all  the  Land  League  branches  of  Ireland  met 
in  the  Botunda  to  discuss  the  Land  Act,  and  to  decide  upon  the 
future  action  of  the  body. 

The  Land  League  convention  of  September  1881  represented 
the  public  feeling  of  Ireland  as  far  as  public  opinion  can  ever  be 
represented  by  a  delegated  body.  In  the  crowded  hall  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tenant-farmers  from  every  part  of  Ireland.  Men 
from  the  north,  from  Orange  Ulster,  descendants  of  the  Scotch 
Cromwellian  settlers,  sat  side  by  side  with  men  of  the  rebel  blood  [^ 
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of  Tipperary — with  the  impetuous,  impatient  people  of  the  south 
— with  the  active,  eager,  shrewd  men  of  the  midland  hunting  coun- 
ties. Every  man  in  that  thronged  hall  was  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  large  number  of  priests 
present.  Nor  had  the  priests  come  to  give  a  merely  tacit  assent 
to  the  proceedings.  Priest  after  priest  arose— old  men  with  white 
hair,  approaching  the  term  of  their  stewardship,  and  young  men 
fresh  from  Clontarf  or  Maynooth — to  speak  in  favour  of  the  Land 
League  and  its  leaders.  AH  had  the  same  tale  to  tell ;  all  alike 
gave  the  Land  League  credit  for  the  existence  of  any  Bill  at  all ; 
all  admitted  that  there  was  good  in  the  measure,  though  not 
enough ;  all  were  prepared  to  act  with  regard  to  it  as  their 
leaders  in  Parliament  judged  best.  The  lines  of  action  were  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Pamell.  He  declared  that  the  League  was  willing 
to  make  the  best  of  the  Land  Bill,  but  that  the  Bill  had  not  put 
an  end  to  the  work  of  the  League.  Its  duty  was  to  watch  the 
action  of  the  Land  Courts,  to  study  their  action  by  test  cases,  and 
to  see  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power  that  justice  was  done  to  the 
tenants  under  the  Act. 

The  movement  of  labourers  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely 
to  prove  a  serious  opponent  of  the  Land  League  was  now  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  older  body  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Pamell 
that  the  time  had  come  for  something  to  be  done  for  the  labourer, 
and  that  he  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  labourers'  movement. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  convention  or  the  words  of  its  chair- 
man to  alarm  the  world.  The  proceedings  were  quiet,  decorous, 
even  dull.  The  programme  of  action  was  moderate  to  a  degree, 
which  was  highly  distasteful  to  men  like  Mr.  Dillon. 

When  the  convention  concluded,  the  Land  League,  with  a 
new  sub-title  that  linked  it  with  the  Association,  was  stronger 
and  more  popular  in  the  country  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Land  League  meetings  of  great  size  were  held  all  over  the  country, 
and  everywhere  speakers  adopted  a  tone  of  triumph  and  hopeful- 
ness. The  remarkable  moderation,  however,  of  the  speeches  was 
not  traceable  in  the  improved  and  more  settled  condition  of  the 
country.  The  "  No  Rent "  cry  grew  louder  and  more  frequent, 
and  stories  of  intimidation,  of  maiming  and  outrage  of  those  who 
were  suspected  of  conforming  to  the  law,  became  daily  more 
common  :  the  prospect  of  smooth  things  which  had  been  pro- 
phesied by  many  was  not  realised ;  violence  stalked  abroad  un- 
checked ;  order  was  defied  ;  and  the  law  proved  to  be  powerless. 

A  few  days  after  the  convention,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  connection  with  the  whole  land  movement  took  place. 
Mr.  Pamell,  who  had  been  attending  some  meetings  in  the  country, 
retumed  to  Dublin  to  receive  the  most  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tion of  popular  enthusiasm  which  had  perhaps  ever  been  accorded 
to  any  Irish  popular  leader  since  the  days  of  Daniel  O'Connell. 
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He  was  drawn  in  triumph  through  the  Dublin  streets,  accompanied 
by  an  enormous  crowd  bearing  torches,  from  the  station  to  the 
offices  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  where  he  and  Air.  Sexton 
delivered  speeches  to  their  enthusiastic  and  excited  followers. 

Li  the  feuje  of  demonstrations  like  this,  the  Government  took 
the  curious  step  of  liberating  the  most  important  of  the  political 
prisoners.  Father  Sheehy.  He  had  been  put  into  prison  at  a  time 
when  he  was  but  little  known,  for  speeches  the  violence  of  which 
was  certainly  coimteracted  by  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the 
speaker.  He  came  out  only  to  make  speeches  tenfold  more  violent 
than  those  which  he  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  uttering,  and  to 
make  them  in  the  character  of  a  popular  hero — a  martyr  whose 
words  would  be  read  and  treasured  by  every  Irishman,  not  in 
Ireland  alone,  but  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  No  sooner 
was  he  free  than  he  commenced  a  vigorous  crusade  against  the 
Ministry  who  had  imprisoned  and  released  him,  and  his  entry  into 
Cork  in  company  witii  Mr.  Parnell  resembled  a  Eoman  triumph 
more  than  the  reception  of  an  Irish  agitator. 

But  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  most  powerful  the  Land 
League  was  nearest  to  its  fall.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  speech  at 
Leeds  on  Friday,  October  7,  in  the  course  of  which  he  bitterly 
attacked  Mr.  PameU  for  his  action  with  regard  to  the  Land  Bill, 
and  accused  him  of  standing  between  the  living  and  the  dead — 
not,  like  Moses,  to  stay,  but  to  spread  the  plague.  To  this  speech, 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  exhibited  Mr.  Parnell  as  a  dangerous 
and  unscrupulous  enemy,  whom  it  was  worth  his  while  thus 
publicly  to  attack,  Mr.  Parnell  replied  by  fierce  denunciations  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  In  these  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Dillon,  who, 
having  been  singled  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  honourable  con- 
trast to  his  leader,  left  his  political  retirement  to  reject  scornfully 
the  Ministerial  compliments.  The  Government,  in  return,  showed 
that  they  considered  the  situation  to  be  something  more  serious 
than  a  duel  of  angry  speeches  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
member  for  Cork  city,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  treat  with 
all  gravity  the  menaces  of  their  enemies.  A  few  days  after  Mr. 
Pamell's  reply  a  descent  was  made  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin.  Mr.  PameU,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr. 
0*Kelly,  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  League  were  at  once  arrested 
and  conveyed  to  Kilmainham  Prison.  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer 
of  the  League,  escaped  to  Paris,  whilst  many  of  its  leading 
members  only  saved  themselves  from  arrest  by  keeping  out  of 
Ireland.  The  suddenness  of  the  coup  (Tetat  startled  the  Ivand 
I.«eagiiers  into  extraordinary  action.  An  address  was  issued  to 
the  Irish  tenants,  signed  by  the  imprisoned  Land  Leaguers, 
calling  upon  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rent  at  all  while  their 
leaders  were  in  gaol.  The  Government  immediately  retorted  by 
declaring  the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  and  by  firmly  sup- 
pressing its  branches  throughout  the  country.  If  any  attempts  at 
resistance  had  been  feared  they  were  not  realised ;  and  ina  few 
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days  the  vast  organisation  which  had  seemed  so  fonnidable  eeased 
to  exist. 

While  the  Land  League  seemed  to  have  thus  collapsed  the 
Land  Act  appeared  to  be  everywhere  triumphant.    The  Courts 
were  soon  overcrowded.   The  Commissioners  were  imable  to  accom- 
plish all  the  work  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  fresh  Commis- 
sioners had  to   be  appointed   to  meet  the  strain.     Nationalist 
journals  made  calculations  to  show  that  under  these  conditions  the 
work  which  the  Land  Act  was  to  accomplish  would  take  years  to 
carry  into  effect,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  majority  of  the 
tenants  would  be  no  better  off  than  they  were  before  the  Act  was 
passed ;  and  they  urged  that  the  existing  condition  of  things  was 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Pamell's  prophecy  with  regard  to  the 
Land  Courts.    But  neither  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  nor 
the  application  of  the  Land  Act  succeeded  in  allaying  the  agitation 
and  disturbance  in  Ireland.     The  outrages  that  had  existed  before 
the  arrest  of  the  national  leaders  existed  still.   The  lawless  districts 
were  no  less  lawless  because  the  Land  League  had  been  forcibly 
put  to  death,  and  the  year,  ended,  unfortunately,  as  it  had  begun, 
in  hostility  and  disaffection.     The  two  countries  were  brought  no 
nearer  together.     It  is  at  first  difficult  to  accoimt  for  this  curious 
result  of  the  work  of  a  Liberal  Government  on  the  one  hand,  eager 
and  determined  to  give  justice  and  prosperity  to  Ireland,  and  a 
body  of  men  on  the  other  hand,  who  undoubtedly  represented  the 
feeling  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  and  who  may 
fairly  be  assumed  to  have  had  the  welfere  of  their  country  at  heart. 
The  Government,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  its  head,  and  men  like 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  its  Cabinet,  was  obviously  a 
Government  that  meant  well  to  Ireland.    Even  the  most  fanatical 
Land  Leaguer  could  hardly  believe  that  such  men  as  these  were 
animated  by  a  feeling  of  hatred  to  his  country,  and  a  deliberate 
determination  to  do  her  injury.     On  the  other  side,  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  of  the  Irish  people  included  men  of  education  and 
position,  who  could  hardly'be  assumed  by  the  serious  political  student 
to  be  unprincipled  adventurers,  dead  to  all  sense  of  patriotism,  of 
honour,  and  of  humanity.     The  real  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  un- 
happy condition  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  unwillingness  of 
either  party  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  other,  to  understand 
its  difficulties  and  its  desires.     English  statesmen  are  too  often 
governed  by  the  belief  that  what  seems  reasonable  to  themselves, 
and  is  in  fact  reasonable,   must  therefore  appear  reasonable  to 
others.    They  are  not  willing,  as  a  rule,  to  allow  much  for  senti- 
ment in  political  life,  or  to  recollect  that  acts  of  justice  and  reform 
do  not  always   immediately   obliterate  the  recollection  of  past 
injustice.    The  error,  therefore,  of  the  Liberal  Government  lay 
in  regarding  too  angrily  the  unfortunate  and  ungracious  spirit 
with  which  their  well-intentioned  advances  were  met.     Perhaps  if 
they  had  known  how  strong  the  dislike  of  English  rule  is  still 
amongst  Irishmen,  and  how  that  tradition  of  dislike  can  animate 
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not  only  men  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in  Ireland,  but  others 
who  have  never  seen  Ireland  at  all,  they  would  have  been  more 
ready  to  pardon  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  met  them  in  their 
eflforta^ — in  their  honest  and  generous  eflForts — ^after  reform.  The 
Irish  leaders  were,  on  the  other  hand,  most  unhappily  inspired  at 
the  beginning  with  a  spirit  of  mistrust  in  the  Liberal  Government. 
The  Government  had  hardly  come  into  existence  before  the  Irish 
party  assumed  towards  it  an  attitude  of  active  hostility,  and  of  dis- 
belief in  its  promises  and  its  purposes.  From  such  a  beginning  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  diflferenee  between  the  parties  widened  out. 
With  such  a  temper  amongst  the  Irish  leaders  it  was  difficult 
indeed  for  -the  Government  to  carry  out  those  measures  of  reform 
for  Ireland  which  it  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  its  impatience  at  seeing  its  best  efforts  frustrated  by 
the  leaders  of  the  people  they  were  endeavouring  to  benefit,  provoked 
them  into  actions  which  in  times  of  cooler  judgment  they  would 
be  ready  to  regret.  It  seems  the  very  irony  of  fate  that  an  English 
Government  coming  into  office  pledged  and  eager  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  Irish  demands,  and  a  body  of  representative  Irishmen 
trusted  in  by  the  majority  of  their  coimtrymen,  should  make 
between  them  so  hopeless  a  business  of  their  common  purposes.  It 
is  to  English  statesmen  that  Ireland  owes  all  the  reforms  that  have 
bettered  her  condition,  and  aimed  at  making  her  forget  her  dislike 
to  foreign  domination.  It  is  to  the  good  intentions  and  the  good 
purposes  of  English  statesmen  that  Ireland  has  yet  to  look  for  the 
reforms  that  must  still  be  granted,  and  which  will  be  carried  into 
effect  the  sooner  when  the  Irish  leaders  recognise  that  English 
statesmen  are  now  their  friends  and  not  their  enemies. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

FRANCE    AND    ITALY. 

I.  FRANCE. 

The  result  of  the  municipal  elections  held  in  the  first  week  of 
January  1880  had  a  marked  and  reassuring  eflFect  on  public 
opinion  in  France.  The  defeat  of  the  two  Extreme  parties  was, 
for  the  moment,  equally  decisive.  In  Paris  the  fifty- three  candi- 
dates of  the  Right  obtained  only  41,000  votes  out  of  260,000, 
and  though  they  succeeded  in  wresting  two  seats  from  the  Repub- 
licans, one  of  these  was  carried  by  M.  Herv^,  the  Orleanist  editor 
of  the  Sol&U,  who  was  known  to  advocate  the  Republican  form 
of  government  as  next  best  to  that  of  the  limited  Monarchy, 
which  he  considered  to  be  at  present  impossible.  As  for  the  Revo- 
lutionary candidates  (nine  of  whom  were  ex-members  of  the  Com- 
mune), they  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  mustered  only  14,000 
votes  all  told.  Yet  not  a  single  district  out  of  eighty-one  was 
uncontested,  and  whereas,  three  years  ago,  there  were  only  215,000 
voters  out  of  an  electoral  body  numbering  362,000,  on  the  present 
occasion,  out  of  the  391,000  registered,  260,000  went  to  the  poll. 
The  same  proportions  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  opinion  were  to 
be  observed  all  over  the  country,  with  Republican  gains  in  cases  where 
the  obstructives  had  anything  tx)  lose.  Caen,  like  Nimes,  for  the  first 
time  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans  over  the  reaction- 
aries ;  at  Agen  alone  did  the  Reds  obtain  a  complete  victory  over 
the  opportunists,  and  that  by  means  of  an  imholy  alliance  with 
the  clericals. 

AVhen  Parliament  met  on  the  11th  the  Reds  at  once  attempted 
by  a  similar  combination  to  prevent  its  adjournment  till  the  20th, 
in  order  to  force  on  the  election  of  ofl&ce-bearers  in  a  thin  house, 
and  thus,  by  an  apparent  diminution  of  his  majority,  to  injure 
the  prestige  of  M.  Gambetta's  re-election  to  the  Presidentship. 
On  the  20th,  when  the  House  reassembled,  Louis  Blanc,  Cle- 
raenceau,  and  other  members  of  the  Extreme  Left  voted  with 
the  thirty  who  supported  M.  Brisson,  as  against  the  262  who  cast 
their  votes  for  M.  Gambetta.  Both  he  and  M.  L^n  Say,  who  had 
been  re-elected  President  of  the  Senate,  delivered  their  inaugural 
addresses  on  the  following  day.  M.  Gambetta  recapitulated  at 
great  length  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Chamber   [e 
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since  the  **  memorable  struggle  of  May  to  October  1877."  "  You 
have  restored  Paris  to  the  Parliament  and  the  Parliament  to  Paris. 
By  a  great  act  of  clemency  and  political  sagacity,  you  have  drawn 
a  veil  over  the  remains  of  our  civil  discords,  without  incurring 
any  peril  to  RepuUican  order.  .  .  .  After  restoring  in  their  in- 
tegrity the  too  long  disregarded  rights  of  the  State,  you  have 
insured  the  education  of  all  French  youth.  By  embodying  for 
the  first  time  in  the  law  an  absolute  respect  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, you  have  thoroughly  remodelled  higher  and  intermediate 
education,  richly  endowed  the  three  branches  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  thereby  prepared  a  crop  of  men  for  the  future.  Public 
works  have  received  from  you  an  unprecedented  impulse.  .  .  . 
Alongside  the  industrial  and  economic  machinery,  you  have  taken 
a  jealous  interest  in  reconstmcting  and  refounding  the  military 
and  naval  machinery  of  France;  you  have  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  men  charged  on  land  and  at  sea  with  the  custody  and 
employment  of  that  machinery.  •  .  .  Thestaff  has  been  organised; 
it  remains  for  you,  by  passing  the  Bills  laid  before  you,  to  recast 
the  recruiting  law,  organise  the  military  administration,  fix  the 
rules  of  promotion,  and  the  belief  is  warranted  that  you  will  not 
separate  without  giving  the  last  touch  to  the  work  of  national 
defence.  You  have  been  able  to  accomplish  such  a  programme — 
thanks  to  the  wonderful  industry  and  thrift  of  the  country,  which 
for  five  years  has  annually  yielded  you  in  surpluses  the  large  re- 
mission of  taxation  by  which  you  have  lightened  each  Budget.  You 
have  set  the  Budgets  in  equilibrium,  devoted  large  sums  to  all  the 
public  services,  and  placed  the  credit  of  France  out  of  the  range 
of  comparison.  A  special  law  of  the  greatest  moment  for  the 
diflferent  branches  of  social  economy — the  total  recasting  of  our 
general  customs'  tariff*,  as  well  as  the  postal  and  telegraphic  re- 
forms, the  fusion  of  these  two  services — and  a  long  series  of  busi- 
ness laws,  remain  a  lasting  proof  of  your  activity.  .  .  .  You 
have  secured  the  right  of  meeting.  The  press  will  shortly  be 
made  free  by  your  coming  deliberations,  and  you  will  confer  legal 
recognition  on  professional  associations.  .  .  .  The  foreign  policy 
of  France  masks  neither  secret  objects  nor  adventures.  .  .  •  This 
policy,  these  reforms,  these  results,  these  hopes,  will  enable  you  to 
submit  yourselves  with  confidence  to  the  judgment  of  the  country, 
whatever  be  the  mode  you  adopt  for  interrogating  it.  .  .  .  It  is 
not  .immediately  after  the  magnificent  elections  which  have  just 
taken  place  for  the  mimicipalities,  that  your  entire  community  of 
ideas  and  principles  with  universal  suffrage  can  be  contested. 
....  To  respond  to  the  interest  and  to  the  wishes  of  France,  we 
must  encircle  the  Republic  we  have  founded  with  institutions 
more  and  more  liberal  and  democratic." 

The  passage  in  which  the  President  of  the  Chamber  sought  to 
allay  the  natural  alarms  of  those  who  feared  lest  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  election  should  cost  them  their  seata,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, for  these  phrases  were  skilfully  calculated  to  win  support  fOT 
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the  great  circle  of  reforms  indicated  as  necessary  in  his  closing 
sentences,  by  convincing  those  present  that  the  nation,  at  the  day 
of  reckoning,  would  look  to  the  nature  of  the  support  which  liberal 
and  democratic  measures  had  received  from  their  representatives  in 
the  house.  The  chief  interest  centred,  however,  on  the  assertions 
which  he  made  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  French  foreign  policy. 
These  assertions  were  regarded  as  intended  to  reassure  those  who 
had  professed,  or  who  had  felt  alarm  at  the  tone  of  his  celebrated 
Cherbourg  speech.  But  these  assertions,  positive  as  they  were,  did 
not  silence  those  who  had  determined  to  make  M.  Gambetta's 
attitude  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  their  point  of  attack.  He 
presided  throughout  the  debate,  raised  on  February  3  by  M.  Antonin 
Proust's  interpellation  concerning  the  Greek  question,  with  a  quiet 
impartiality  which  was  all  the  more  striking  since  most  of  the  hits 
aimed  at  those  who  advocated  a  warlike  policy  were  clearly  directed 
against  himself.  On  M.  Proust  sitting  down,  disgusted  with  the 
studied  indifference  shown  by  the  Chamber  to  his  solemn  and  laboured 
periods,  M.  de  Cassagnac  exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  which  directly 
applied  his  words'  to  M.  Qtimbetta,  "  The  comedy  has  failed." 
**That  interruption,"  replied  M.  (Jarabetta,  "is  very  improper." 
To  which  M.  de  Cassagnac  retorted,  "  I  rarely  have  to  eat  my  own 
words  like  you.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  I  said  ?  "  "  But 
you  forget,"  again  replied  M.  Gambetta, "  what  you  said  first  of  all — 
that  my  comedy  had  failed."  "I  did  not  say  your,"  answered  the  in- 
corrigible Cassagnac, "  though  I  thought  it,"  "Ah  I"  was  the  reply, 
amidst  laughter  and  applause,  ^^  you  see  candour  has  in  the  end  got 
the  upper  hand  I"  Thisdebatewas  closed  by  the  Chamber  unanimously 
accepting  a  hamaless  order  of  the  day  submitted  by  M.  Dev^  of 
the  Pure  Left,  but  on  the  publication  of  the  English  Blue-book  on 
Greece,  containing  Mr.  Corbett's  despatches,  M.  Gambetta  was 
openly  accused  of  exercising  an  occult  influence  in  a  warlike  sense. 
On  February  21  another  interpellation  was  brought  forward  in 
order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  reply.  In  the  most  positive 
terms  he  denied,  from  the  tribune,  the  truth  of  these  charges.  "  I 
affirm,"  he  said,  "  without  fear  of  contradiction,  either  from  past 
or  present  ministers,  that  I  have  never  intervened  in  any  way  to 
give  orders  or  even  advice.  I  have  no  right  to  give  any,  or  to 
influence  the  Government  even  by  expressing  my  own  opinions — 
opinions  which  may  be  known  but  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
reserve.  .  .  .  I  have  long  felt  these  calumnies  sorely.  .  .  .  Every 
phrase,  every  word  in  my  slightest  speech,  and  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  come  about  me — everything  that  could  be  interpreted  in 
this  sense  has  been  magnified,  and  people  have  said,  ^  That  is  the 
policy  of  M.  Gambetta,  who  is  compromising  France,'  and  the 
country  is  told,  *  M.  Gambetta  will  infallibly  lead  you  into  war.' 
That,  I  assert,  is  an  electioneering  manoeuvre  which  I  point  out 
to  the  country.  Who  made  capital  out  of  the  Cherbourg  speech  ? 
For  a  week  nobody  saw  in  it  either  menaces  or  criminal  designs. 
These  comments,  prcnnpted  by  passion,  were  awaited  from  abroad,[e 
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and  then,  when  the  speech  thus  weighted  came  back  over  the  fron- 
tier, it  was  endeavoured  to  form  by  their  aid  a  general  opinion. 
Those  who  had  never  read  the  speech  declared  that  it  was  a  warlike 
speech.  It  contained  nothing  more  warlike  than  those  of  the  Head 
of  the  State.  ...  I  only  spoke  of  the  duty  of  protecting  what 
remained  of  a  mutilated  country.  .  .  .  The  object  of  these  accusa- 
tions, is  to  damage  the  Republican  party  at  the  elections,  and  as 
taxation,  education,  and  even  a  return  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  furnished  no  handle,  it  was  resolved  to  trade  on  the  passion  of 
the  coimtry  for  peace  by  representing  me  as  bent  on  war.  ...  It 
is  all  concerted.  There  is  a  collection  of  funds  ;  as  recently  as  last 
Saturday  pamphlets  were  registered,  100,000  copies  of  which  have 
been  printed,  entitled,  ^Gambetta,  c'est  la  guerre.'  Ten  years 
ago  a  national  vote  was  taken  by  surprise  just  when  France  was 
wounded  and  tottering,  at  the  moment  of  disaster  a  vote  was  forced 
from  her  on  peace  or  war.  The  idea  is  now  to  repeat  the  same 
game,  but  the  nation  will  judge  between  those  who  desire  only  to 
mislead  it,  and  those  who  love  it  even  to  the  death."  The  effect 
produced  by  this  speech  was  so  decided  that  the  order  of  the  day 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  when,  on  March  5,  M.  Clemenceau, 
who  had  been  reproached  for  his  silence  on  this  occasion,  en- 
deavoured to  renew  the  attack  under  cover  of  regretting  the 
discrepancy  between  the  acts  of  ministers  and  their  professed 
neutrality,  he  found  himself  in  a  minority  even  amongst  his  own 
supporters.  His  motion  was  negatived  by  298  to  152;  the  mi- 
nority consisted  of  133  Reactionaries,  2  Independent  members,  and 
but  17  Radicals ;  for  39  Radicals,  the  bulk  of  his  own  party,  had 
remained  neutral. 

Mea.nwhile,  various  measures  of  domestic  importance  had  been 
initiated  or  completed.  On  January  24  the  Chamber  began  the 
discussion  of  the  proposed  Press  Laws,  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  the  Senate  passed  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bounties  Bill,  in 
which  it  had  made  only  trifling  amendments.  The  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  regulating  the  Right  of  Public  Meeting  was  taken  in 
the  Upper  House  on  February  14,  and  on  the  same  day  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  General  Tariff  Bill  was  opened.  It  closed  on  March 
4,  having  extended  over  many  sittings,  in  the  course  of  which 
(February  17)  M.  Pouyer  Quertier  delivered  a  long  and  indignant 
speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  bitter  disappointment  at  the  fruits 
of  the  commercial  legislation  adopted  in  i860.  "  He  had  ex- 
pected," he  said,  "  that  England  would  buy  enormous  quantities 
of  French  wines,  whereas  the  whole  nation  did  not  absorb  as  much 
as  a  single  French  town — St.  Etienne  for  example."  The  Senate, 
however,  showed  itself  insensible  to  this  and  other  arguments  in 
which  the  ultra-protectionist  views  of  M.  Pouyer  Quertier  and  the 
Tariff  Committee  were  embodied,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
rejected  their  proposals,  negativing  by  143  to  131  those  brought 
forward  as  to  woollen  fabrics  on  March  22.  On  the  same  date,  the 
Cabinet,  by  8  against  2,  decided  to  remain  neutral  on  the  question  of 
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Scrutin  de  Liste,  a  decision  which  had  been  taken  in  the  teeth  of 
many  hesitations  accompanied,  as  usual,  with  rumours  of  intended 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  ministry  which  were  now  under- 
stood to  be  definitively  abandoned.  A  declaration  was  accordingly 
made  by  M.  Ferry  on  the  following  day,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill,  in  which,  whilst  proclaiming  the  intention  of  the  Government 
not  to  intervene,  he  plainly  indicated  the  hostility  with  which  he 
himself  viewed  the  proposed  change,  and  ended  with  the  words : 
**  We  invite  the  Eepublican  party  to  follow  our  example,"  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  proposal  that  the  measure  should  be  with- 
drawn. Pressure,  in  this  sense,  was  immediately  brought  to  bear 
on  M.  Bardoux,  its  promoter,  but  he  declined  to  yield,  allegiDg 
that  if  he  did  so  the  Bill  would  be  at  once  brought  in  by  somebody 
else,  and  the  conflict,  instead  of  ceasing,  would  only  become  the  more 
embittered. 

Attention  for  the  moment  was  now  distracted  from  home 
questions  by  the  sharp  attack  made  (March  24)  on  the  Governor 
of  Algeria,  M.  Albert  Gr^vy.  The  special  charge  brought  against 
him — which  he  came  over  to  Paris  to  meet — was  that  of  having 
permitted  the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  eighteen  Arabs,  but  the  real 
issue  was  much  wider,  and  although  he  was  backed  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  accusation  in  question  was  dismissed  by 
320  to  141,  it  was  generally  felt  that  M.  Grevy  had  not  shown 
himself  equal  to  the  work  of  transforming  the  old  military  system 
in  force  in  that  province.  M.  Grevy's  appointment  had  been 
pressed  for  by  the  Badical  deputies  of  Algiers,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  carry  through  the  reform  of  the  old  system,  and  his 
failure  to  do  so  would  certainly,  it  was  felt,  sooner  or  later  involve 
his  fall.  The  question  was,  in  fact,  only  staved  oflF  for  the  moment, 
and  on  November  5  M.  Grevy  resigned  his  post,  a  measure  being 
shortly  afterwards  gazetted, which  divided  Algeria  into  two  dis- 
tricts, and  provided  for  the  civil  government  of  the  settled  portion 
of  the  province. 

The  anxieties  felt  as  to  the  government  of  Algiers  were  deepened 
by  the  disorders  ever  increasing  on  its  borders,  and  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  incursions  of  hostile  tribes  from  over  the  Tunis 
frontier  was  aggravated  by  the  dispute  which  had  arisen  in  Tunis 
itself  about  the  Enfida  property.  In  1877  General  Kheredin, 
who  had  for  many  years  held  high  oflSce  in  Tunis,  left  the  country 
for  Constantinople,  where  he  became  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Amongst  the  great  estates  possessed  by  the  General  in 
Tunis  was  a  domain  called  the  "  Enfida,"  near  Susa,  containing 
about  1,000  square  miles,  and  comprising  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  land  in  the  country.  In  1880  the  Soci^t^  Marseillaise, 
a  French  financial  association,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Kheredin  Pasha  for  the  purchase  of  nearly  all  his  real  property  in 
Tunis,  including  the  Enfida  estate,  for  2,500,000  fr.,  it  being 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  sale  was  to  take  place  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  local  law  of  Tunis.  Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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The  Tunisian  law  recognises  the  right,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  "  shoofa,"  or  pre-emption,  which  can  be  exercised  by 
part  owners,  and  all  persons  possessing  property  immediately 
adjoining  the  estate  sold.  The  domain  of  the  Enfida  is  surrounded 
by  the  property  of  other  persons,  and  among  these  was  a  Maltese, 
Mr.  Levy.  As  soon  as  the  sale  to  the  French  company  became 
known,  Mr.  Levy  asserted  his  claim  to  exercise  this  right.  Mr. 
RoustaJi,  the  French  Consul,  on  the  other  hand  complained  that 
Mr.  Levy  acted  as  the  agent  of  others,  and  it  was  believed  by  the 
French  generally  that  Mr.  Levy,  who  was  a  British  subject,  had 
been  purposely  selected  as  the  instrument  of  the  Italian  interest 
in  order  that  they  might  secure  the  aid  of  England  in  pressing 
their  claims.  The  state  of  the  case  having  been  represented  by 
Mr.  Reade,  who  forwarded  also  a  petition  from  JVLr.  Levy  on 
December  8,  1880,  he  was  instructed  by  Lord  Granville,  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month,  as  follows : — "  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  case  is  one  which  depends  entirely  on  the  local  law,  and  which 
should  await  the  decision  of  the  local  tribunals.  I  have,  therefore, 
to  instruct  you  to  support  Mr.  Levy  in  vindicating  his  legal  rights 
in  such  manner  as  you  may  in  your  discretion  think  proper,  if  you 
are  satisfied  that  he  has  a  bon&  fide  claim  and  that  his  proceed- 
ings are  not  simply  vexatious."  On  January  17,  1881,  M.  Barth6- 
lemy  St.-Hilaire  spoke  to  Lord  Lyons  respecting  the  purchase 
of  the  Enfida  estate  by  the  Marseilles  company,  saying  that  he  was 
sure  that  British  protection  would  not  be  used  to  enable  a  ficti- 
tious claim  to  be  asserted  to  the  injury  of  a  French  company,  to 
which  Lord  Lyons  replied  almost  in  the  terms  of  Lord  GranviUe'e 
despatch.  Mr.  Levy,  who  had  fulfilled  the  formalities  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  pre-emption,  was  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  a  precaution  had  been  taken  by  Eheredin  Pasha,  which 
rendered  his  exercise  of  **  shoofa  "  impossible.  Kheredin  had,  in 
fact,  retained  a  zone  of  territory  round  the  domain  of  the  Enfida, 
a  precaution  which  freed  him  as  regarded  the  remainder  from  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  his  neighbours.  This  statement  was,  however, 
rebutted,  for  a  map  of  the  estate  was  produced  which  showed  that 
Mr.  Levy  possessed  in  addition  to  his  adjoining  property  two 
pieces  of  land  and  an  olive  garden  within  the  estate.  Whether  an 
isolating  belt  had  been  drawn  round  these  also  does  not  appear, 
but  the  Marseilles  company  assert  that  there  is  another  means  of 
evading  "shoofei,"  for  the  vendor  may  declare  the  sale  to  have 
been  made  for  a  certain  sum,  plxis  a  purse  of  money,  the  value  of 
which  he  does  not  reveal ;  the  pre-emptor  is  then  unable  to  tender 
the  precise  sum  for  which  the  property  was  sold,  which  is  an  essential 
condition  of  "  shoofa."  The  very  existence  of  the  right  of  pre- 
emption was  indeed  also  in  dispute,  and  the  Marseilles  company 
published  a  MeTUoire  setting  forth  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Tribunid 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  landed  property  in  Tunis  was  divided 
into  two  Courts,  practising  according  to  the  tenets  of  different 
sects,  called  Han6fi  and  Mal^ki,  the  former  of  whick  recognises 
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"shoofa,"  whilst  the  latter  does  not.  Herein  was  an  excellent 
reason  for  the  struggle  between  each  of  the  two  contending  parties 
to  avoid  the  position  of  plaintiflF.  "  Defendants,  we  are  free,"  said 
the  M&movrej  **  according  to  the  law  of  Tunis  to  choose  our  rite, 
and  select  the  Malekite,  which  does  not  recognise  the  right  of 
^ahoofi^.'  All  the  fabrications  of  our  adversaries  fall  to  the 
ground.  Plaintiffs,  in  an  action  against  the  pretended  ^  shoofa,' 
exercised  by  M.  Levy,  by  that  very  fact  we  declare  ourselves 
Hanefites,  and  deliver  ourselves  up  to  a  justice  which  is  to  us  a 
legitimate  object  of  suspicion,  and  which  will  shrink  froni  no 
iUegaUty." 

Early  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  the  French  Government 
took  a  step  which  showed  the  importance  which  they  attached  to 
the  claims  of  the  Soci6t^  Marseillaise,  for  a  large  ironclad,  the 
'*  Friedland,"  was  sent  to  Tunis,  *'  in  consequence,"  as  M. 
Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire  (on  February  22)  informed  Lord  Lyons, 
**  of  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  there  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  the  Khedive's  estate."  The  "  Friedland  "  was  followed  to 
Tunis  by  H.M.'s  ship  **  Thunderer ;  "  both  vessels  were,  however, 
withdrawn  by  common  agreement  on  March  1 1.  But,  before  the 
month  of  March  came  to  an  end,  rumours  were  rife  in  Tunis  that 
the  French  intended  to  invade  the  country  with  a  military  force. 
These  were  confirmed  by  the  publication  in  an  Algiers  newspaper 
of  a  memorial  addressed  by  French  subjects  and  protected  subjects 
in  the  Regency  to  M.  Boustan,  complaining  of  the  neglect  of 
French  interests  by  the  Tunisian  Government.  The  Bey  sent  to 
M.  Roustan,  March  24, 1881,  a  formal  denial  of  the  statements 
in  the  memorial ;  but  on  April  4  M.  Jules  Ferry  announced  to  the 
Senate  that  sufficient  forces  had  assembled  to  chastise  the  tribes 
on  the  Tunisian  frontier  who  had  occasioned  recent  disorders  and 
who  had  come  into  conflict  with  French  troops  on  March  30  and 
31.  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month  he  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
a  vote  of  credit  of  4,000,000  fr.  for  the  army,  and  of  1,676,276  fr.  for 
the  navy  for  the  Tunis  expedition.  It  was  at  once  referred  to  the 
Budget  Conmiittee,  which  shortly  afterwards  made  its  report. 
A  Bonapartist  deputy,  M.  Delafosse,  supported  the  vote  as  a 
national  necessity  ;  he  remarked  that  the  presence  of  M.  Houstan, 
the  FVench  Consul,  at  Tunis,  proved  that  France  was  not  at  war 
with  her,  and  that  indeed  would  be  illegal  without  parliamentary 
sanction.  The  troops  would,  however,  occupy  Tunisian  territory,  . 
and  might  eventually  march  on  Tunis.  Reparation  and  guarantees 
mast  1^  obtained,  and  all  documents  ought  to  be  produced. 
Before  voting  the  money  he  wished  to  know  the  ulterior  projects 
of  Government;  but  be  obtained  no  reply,  and  the  vote  was 
tmanimously  agreed  to. 

Whilst  M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire  was  admitting  to  Lord 
Lyons  that  the  ^^  Friedland  "  had  been  sent  to  Timis  on  account 
of  the  Enfida  dispute,  M.  Challemel-Lacour  declared  to  Lord 
Granville  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  that  vessel  ha£hgone  t^ 
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thither  in  consequence  of  Turkish  designs  against  the  Bey.  Of 
the  menacing  nature  of  these  designs  the  Bey  was  himself  informed, 
early  in  February,  by  M.  Roustan,  who  asserted  that  the  Sultan 
intended  to  "constitute  Tunis  a  Pashalik  like  Tripoli,  and  to 
select  Kheredin  to  rule  over  it.  The  realisation  of  such  a 
scheme,"  M.  Roustan  went  on  to  say,  "  would  not  be  permitted  by 
the  French  Government,  whose  decision  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  would,"  he  suggested,  "  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  Bey's  entering  into  negotiations  with  him  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  French  Protectorate."  The  Bey,  however,  refused  to 
believe  in  the  designs  imputed  to  the  Porte,  he  declined  the 
oflFer  of  a  French  Protectorate  as  imcalled  for,  and  when,  ulti- 
mately, the  French  troops  crossed  the  frontier,  both  of  the  reasons 
given  above  for  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise  disappeared,  and 
were  replaced  by  a  third.  In  the  reply  of  France  to  the  protest 
of  the  Bey,  communicated  to  the  Government  of  Tunis  by  M, 
Roustan  on  April  11,  the  French  simply  reaflSrmed  their  intention 
of  crossing  the  frontier  in  order  to  chastise  the  Kroumirs,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  their  troops  might  count  on  the  support 
of  those  of  the  Bey. 

On  May  1  the  French  fleet  arrived  at  Biserta,  and  in  two  days' 
time  10,000  French  troops  were  there  disembarked ;  on  the  8th 
the  column  moving  from  Algiers  under  General  Logerot  pushed 
forward  from  Soukel-Arba  and  occupied  a  Kroumir  stronghold 
which  had  been  previously  deserted,  whilst  another  column,  12,000 
strong,  advanced  from  Biserta  on  Mater,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  district  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Tunisian  troops, 
tmder  the  command  of  AH  Bey,  the  heir-apparent,  who  had  been 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  French  on  April  26,  had  already  retired 
on  Tunis,  and  that  city  was  entered  by  General  Br&rt's  column, 
4,000  strong,  on  May  11.  He  encamped  at  Sabella,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Bardo  Palace,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Bey  was 
requested  by  M.  Roustan  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  French  General. 
The  Bey  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  interview  took  place  at  four 
o'clock,  the  palace  being  completely  surrounded  by  French  soldiers. 
The  Bey,  having  no  other  course  open  to  him,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  accepted  the  French  terms,  unconditionally,  exactly  as 
they  were  dictated.  M.  Roustan  was  present  at  the  interview,  and 
the  attitude  of  General  Breart,  who  had  previously  received  from 
M.  Roustan  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  which  he  was  to  force  upon  the 
Bey,  was  severe  and  peremptory.  "  I  arrived  to-day  (May  12)," 
said  General  Br&rt  in  his  telegram  to  the  French  Government, 
"  at  Maccouba,  two  kilometres  from  the  Bardo,  and  installed 
my  camp  there.  Immediately  after,  I  received  the  visit  of 
M.  Roustan,  who  told  me  the  Bey  would  receive  me  at  four.  I 
gave  his  Highness  the  assurances  in  your  telegram  received  yester- 
day, and  read  him  the  text  of  the  Treaty.  His  Highness  asked  to 
consult  his  council,  to  which  I  consented,  but  refused  to  give  him 
a  delay  until  to-morrow.     After  waiting  two  hours^I^was  cmce 
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more  received  by  the  Bey,  who  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
French  conditions,  and  aflSxed  his  signature  to  two  copies  of  the 
Treaty,  one  of  which  I  h^tnded  to  M.  Boustan.  The  Bey  expressed 
his  desire  that  our  troops  should  remove  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tunis.  I  replied  that  I  must  refer  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic."  The  reply  to  this  telegram  was  a  strong  note  from 
M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire,  "  signifying  the  will  of  France,  and 
stating  that  no  intervention,  direct  or  indirect,  would  be  tolerated." 
On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  13,  M.  Ferry  made  a 
declaration  in  the  Senate  which  embodied  all  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  Treaty,  and  which  ran  as  follows : — **  I  have 
the  great  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Treaty  of  Guarantee,  which  definitively  settles  our  situation  in 
the  Regency  of  Timis,  was  last  night  signed  by  the  Bey.  The 
ofiScial  text  of  the  Treaty  is  not  yet  in  our  hands.  .  .  .  But  I  am 
in  a  position  to  make  the  substiince  of  its  clauses  known.  In  a 
military  point  of  view  the  Treaty  secures  us  the  right  of  occupying 
the  positions  which  the  French  military  authorities  will  deem  it 
necessary  to  hold  in  order  to  maintain  order,  and  ensure  the  security 
of  the  frontier  and  sea-coast.  In  a  political  point  of  view  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  guarantees  the  security  of  the  Bey's 
person,  of  his  dynasty,  and  of  his  dominions.  In  a  European  point 
of  view  the  Government  of  the  Republic  guarantees  the  execution 
of  treaties  at  present  existing  between  the  Regency  of  Tunis  and 
the  European  Powers.  As  regards  the  future,  his  Highness  under- 
takes not  to  conclude  any  International  Convention  without  having 
previously  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic.  The  Tunisian  interests  and  subjects  in  foreign  countries 
are  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Agents  of  the  Republic.  It  is  moreover  stipulated  that  the  financial 
rSffime  of  the  Regency  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  both 
Governments,  with  a  view  more  eflfectually  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  the  creditors  of  the  Regency.  A  further  convention,  to  be 
subsequently  drawn  up,  will  settle  the  amount  and  the  mode  of 
levying  the  war  contribution  to  be  paid  by  the  rebellious  tribes,  for 
which  the  Bey's  Government  is  to  be  answerable.  Finally,  the  Bey 
undertakes  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  arms  and  ammunition 
by  the  southern  coasts  of  Tunis,  which  was  a  permanent  source  of 
danger  to  the  south  of  our  Algerian  possessions.  We  hope  that  this 
Treaty,  which  completely  guarantees  the  security  of  our  position, 
and  fully  attains  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Tunisian  Expedition — 
we  hope  that  this  Treaty,  when  laid  before  you,  will  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate."    No  attempt  at  a  debate  followed  this  declaration. 

It  may  here  be  as  well  briefly  to  recite  the  heads  of  the  circular 
on  this  question  sent  by  M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  in  foreign  countries,  and  presented  to  the 
(Jhambers  on  their  reassembling,  together  with  the  Yellow  Book  on 
Tunis.  After  having  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
France  to  Tunis,  and  the  history  of  Tunis  itself,  from  1534^^[^ 
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order  to  show  its  independence  of  tlie  Porte,  M,  BarUielemy 
St.-Hilaire  went  on  to  enumerate  the  effects  of  Fr^ich  enterprise 
on  the  country.  ^^  Since  1847,"  be  said,  ^^  we  have  established  a 
postal  service;  in  1859  and  1861  a  telegraph  service;  in  1877  a 
railway  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  Algerian  frontier  to  Tunis.  We 
are  at  present  constructitig  for  it  two  new  railways — one  connecting 
Tunis  with  Biserta  in  the  north,  of  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and 
the  other  connecting  Timis  with  Soussa  in  the  south.  We  are 
about  to  begin  a  port  at  Tunis  itself,  so  that  ships  may  advance 
from  the  roads  of  Goletta  to  the  capital."  He  then  noted  the  bet 
that  three-fifths  of  the  debt  was  held  by  French  bondholders,  that 
a  French  engineer  had  restored  the  Adnan  aqueduct,  and  promised 
the  speedy  execution  of  a  ^^  host  of  other  beneficial  enterprises  "  as 
soon  as  **good  relations"  were  re-established — lighthouses,  irri- 
gation, foresting,  mining,  and  agricultural  operations,  and  even 
hot  baths  were  to  be  built,  set  on  foot,  or  improved ;  and  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  We  may  add  that,  if  the  Bey  will  trust  us,  the  internal 
administration  may  receive  not  less  necessary  and  certain  improve- 
ments.** The  services  offered  in  the  name  of  France,  by  M. 
Barthflemy  St.-Hilaire,  as  regarded  the  administration  of  finance, 
were  also  promised  in  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
"according  to  the  principles  the  Powers  have  adopted  for  judicial 
reform  in  Egypt.  Europe,"  he  concluded,  "as  well  as  France, 
will  profit  by  all  this  progress,  which  may  be  acquired  by  the 
Regency  if  it  wishes,"  and  the  circular  ended  with  declaring  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  France  from  doing,  "without 
fighting,"  in  Tunis  what  England  is  doing  for  India.  "  It  is," 
said  M.  Barthflemy  St.-Hilaire,  "  a  sacred  duty  which  a  superior 
civilisation  owes  to  inferior  peoples." 

One  of  the  first  points  wbich  M.  Barth61emy  St.-Hilaire  sought 
to  establish  was,  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  dealing  with  Tunis, 
the  French  were  dealing  with  a  country  absolutely  independent. 
The  only  link  by  which  it  was  bound  to  the  Porte  was,  he  con- 
tended, a  religious  link,  and  the  homage  done  at  Constsmtinople 
on  the  accession  of  each  Bey  was  done  not  to  the  Sultan,  but  to 
the  Caliph.  The  Powers  of  Europe  had  frequently,  it  was  urged, 
been  at  war  with  the  Regency  without  being  at  war  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  The  Porte  had,  indeed,  it  was  admitted,  been 
constant  in  its  claims  over  Tunis  for  upwards  of  half  a  century ; 
and  in  1835,  after  recovering  the  suzerainty  of  Tripoli,  only  re- 
noimced  its  similar  designs  on  Tunis  in  consequence  of  the  ener- 
getic opposition  of  France.  In  1864  the  Bey  himself,  terrified  at 
his  own  situation,  had  appealed  to  the  Porte,  and  sent  Kheredin 
Pasha  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  a  finnan,  but  France  again  pro- 
nounced her  veto,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with  a  simple  vizirial 
letter  containing  the  same  clauses.  In  1871  the  Porte  and  Tunis 
had,  however,  seized  their  opportunity,  and,  on  November  18  in 
that  year,  the  desired  firman  was  proclaimed  at  the  Bardo  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan,  and  accepted  by  the  Bey.     (^ooqIp 
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It  is  clear,  from  the  above  analysis  of  M.  Barth^lemy  St.-Hilaire's 
argxunent,  that  though  Tunis  had  been  more  or  less  restive,  the 
Porte  had  been  ready  enough  to  assert  its  authority  whenever 
occasion  served ;  and  if  we  review  the  treaties  between  France  and 
Tunis  (a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  most  French  diplomatic 
histories),  we  shall  find  that  France  herself  had  also  acknowledged 
its  supremacy,  as  in  the  clause  which  defines  the  object  of  the 
Treaty  of  1604  (renewed  in  1710),  which  sets  forth  that  the 
^^capitulations  and  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  made  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  France  and  the  Ghrands-Seigneurs  the  Empe- 
rors of  the  Turks  ....  shall  be  kept  and  observed  henceforth  as 
they  ought  to  be."  This  treaty  was  followed  by  several  others, 
from  which  we  learn  that,  as  early  as  1665,  France  claimed  politi- 
cal predominance  in  Timis,  It  was  then  stipulated  that  the  French 
Consul  should  have  ^^  la  preeminence  sur  tons  les  autres  Consuls," 
and  this  clause  in  all  following  treaties  was  studiously  maintained. 
In  1770,  it  should  be  noted,  the  French  actually  accepted  the 
mediation  of  the  Porte  during  the  war  which  had  arisen  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  Ali  Bey  to  allow  the  French  African  Com- 
mny  to  pursue  the  coral  fisheries.  Tunis  was  blockaded,  Porto 
Farina,  Biserta,  and  Susa  were  bombarded  without  effect,  until 
the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  the  Porte,  who  had  come  to 
dl^mand  a  Tunisian  contingent  to  aid  the  Sultan  against  the  Bus- 
aians.  In  respect  also  of  M.  Barth^lemy  St.-Hilaire's  argument 
that  the  Powers  had  frequently  been  at  war  with  the  Eegency 
T^ithcut  being  at  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  we  may  quote  the 
remarks  made  by  Baron  de  Sesta,  who  says  in  his  "  Eecueil  des 
Traitea  de  la  Porte  Ottomane  aveo  les  Puissances  Etrangdres" 
(vol.  i.  p.  320) : — '^  The  conclusion  of  separate  treaties  between 
the  Christian  Powers  and  the  Begencies  of  Africa  has  often  served 
as  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  independence  of  these  last.  We 
note  this  fact,  in  order  to  oppose  to  it  another  fact,  which  is  not 
so  much  forgotten  as  unknown,  namely,  that  in  many  of  these 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers  the  Sublime  Porte  has  formally  con- 
ceded to  them  the  right  of  making  treaties  with  the  Barbaiy  Re- 
gencies." The  attitude  of  France,  therefore,  up  to  the  conquest 
of  Algiers^  may  be  said  to  have  implied  an  acquiescence  in  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  modified  by  the  apparent  want  of  power 
of  the  Sultan  to  exercise  his  authority. 

That  his  want  of  power  was  more  than  apparent,  the  Sultan 
would  by  no  means  admit.  In  a  note  handed  to  M.  Barthelemy 
St.-Hilaire  by  Essad  Pasha,  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris,  on 
April  28,  the  Porte  raised  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  to  which  it  had  previously  called  attention  early 
in  the  same  month,  and  he  went  on  to  remark  that  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  as  the  Bey's  suzerain,  by  a  single  order  might  compel 
him  to  make  amends,  and  France  would  be  thus  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  coercive  measures.  The  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
Bsurdo  called  forth  a  yet  more  emplmtic  protest  on  the  pt^  ofi^e 
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Porte,  but  it  was  duly  ratified  by  both  Houses  on  May  23  and  24, 
and  on  June  9  a  circular  letter  was  forwarded  by  M.  Roustan  to 
the  agents  of  the  Powers  at  Tunis,  notifying  the  feet ;  he,  at  the 
same  time,  announcing  that  he  himself  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  first  class,  to  hold  office 
as  Minister  Resident ;  and  that  he  had  been  delegated  by  the  Bey 
to  act  as  sole  intermediary  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  be- 
tween the  Tunisian  Government  and  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers  at  Tunis. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers,  it  must  be  observed 
that  Germany,  followed  by  Austria,  abetted  the  aggressive  action 
of  France,  in  the  hope  of  causing  ill-blood  between  France  and 
Italy.  The  English  Government  had  also  been  more  or  leas  pledged 
to  acquiescence  by  their  immediate  predecessors  in  office.  In  the 
course  of  the  explanations  on  the  maintenance  of  French  interests 
in  Syria  and  Egjrpt,  which  were,  exchanged  between  M.  Waddington 
and  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  they  also  exchanged 
views  concerning  the  Regency  of  Tunis.  M.  Waddington's  de- 
spatch to  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt,  dated  July  26, 1878,  informs 
us  that  Lord  Salisbury,  **  anticipating  of  his  own  accord  the  feel- 
ing which  he  supposed  us  to  entertain,  gave  me  to  imderstand,  in 
the  most  friendly  and  explicit  language,  that  England  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  raise  no  obstacle  against  us  in  that  quarter ;  that, 
in  his  view,  it  would  be  solely  for  ourselves  to  settle,  as  suited  our 
convenience,  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  relations  with  the  Bey, 
and  that  the  Queen's  Government  had  accepted  beforehand  all 
the  consequences  which  the  natural  development  of  our  policy 
might  entail  on  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Tunisian  territory." 
Returning  to  the  subject  on  another  occasion.  Lord  Salisbury  said, 
"  Prenez  Tunis.  Vous  ne  pouvez  laisser  Carthage  aux  mains  des 
Barbares " — a  phrase  which,  though  not  contain^  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers  published  on  the  subject,  is  known — through  the 
revelations  of  M.  Waddington — to  have  been  used  at  Berlin.  But 
France  was  not  the  only  country  which  lay  in  close  proximity  to 
Tunis,  and  the  English  Cabinet,  in  revising  the  despatches  which 
embodied  the  conversations  at  Berlin,  expressly  reserved  their 
opinion  as  to  the  position  which  Italy  might  take  up  in  reference 
to  the  Tunis  question.  A  like  caution  was  also  observed  by  Lord 
Granville,  when,  in  his  turn,  sounded  by  M.  L^on  Say  upon  the 
subject.  Italy,  although  sorely  aggrieved  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Bardo,  was  not  able  unaided  to  do  more  than  protest.  At  an  early 
stage  she  had  repeatedly  declared  her  readiness  to  follow  England 
in  any  course  which  England  might  decide  to  take  ;  she  now  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  state  of  things  created  by  the  action  of  the 
French  in  Tunis.  The  English  Cabinet,  after  strongly  insisting 
on  the  fact  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  in  any  way 
waive  any  of  their  treaty  rights,"  drew  attention  to  the  incon- 
venience that  might  result  from  the  continuance  in  the  same 
person  of  the  double  functions  entrusted  to  M.  RouMan  as  trhe  offi- 
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cial  organ  of  communication  between  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  the 
representatives  of  foreign  Governments,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Consul-General  of  France.  The  treaty  engagements  between 
Great  Britain  and  Tunis  entitled  her  to  have  her  agents  received 
and  treated  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  all  other  foreign 
countries,  France  included ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  diflSculties 
which  might  under  these  circumstances  arise,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  person  who  should  henceforth  represent  the  Bey's  Govern- 
ment in  its  external  relations,  had  better  not  be  the  same  officer 
with  whom,  as  the  Consul-General  of  France,  the  ordinary  Con- 
sular business  would  have  to  be  conducted.  The  English  Govern- 
ment also  pointed,  out  that  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  from  the  position  of  France  towards  Tunis  had  been 
recently  reported  by  Her  Majesty's  Acting  Agent  in  Egypt,  who 
stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  French  Agent  claimed 
to  exercise  protection  over  Tunisians  in  Egypt,  amounting,  it  was 
believed,  to  several  thousands.  Tn  respect  of  this  matter  the 
English  Cabinet  informed  France  that  it  assiuned  ^'  nothing  more 
to  have  been  intended  "  than  that  the  "  good  offices  of  the  French 
Consular  and  other  Agents  in  foreign  countries  should  be  used,  as 
occasion  might  require,  in  favour  of  Tunisian  interests  and  of  the 
'  nationals  of  the  Regency,' "  and  particularly  that  it  was  "  not 
intended  either  to  require  from  the  Khedive's  Government  any 
change  in  the  view  of  the  nationality  of  Tunisians  in  Egypt  on 
which  that  Gt)vernment  has  hitherto  acted,  or  to  bring  Tunisians 
in  Egypt,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Consular  or  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion, within  any  rule  different  from  that  hitherto  in  force  with 
respect  to  them."  On  this  matter  the  French  gave  no  satisfac- 
tion to  the  English  Government ;  but  as  regarded  their  objection  to 
the  double  functions  entrusted  to  M.  Eoustan,  a  nominal  conces- 
sion was  made  by  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  whom  his  con- 
sular duties  were  transferred. 

Amongst  the  chief  measures  of  domestic  importance  which  had 
occupied  the  French  Chambers  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  had  been  Bills  making  primary  education  both  com- 
pulsory and  gratuitous ;  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Children's  Labour  Bill  (1874)  to  convents  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions; abolishing  all  exemptions  as  to  the  holding  of  educational 
diplomas  by  those  engaged  in  teaching,  and  regulating  the  right 
of  public  meeting.  All  these  Bills,  as  well  as  the  Bevised  General 
TariflF  and  the  Press  Laws,  passed  both  Houses  before  the  close  of 
the  session.  The  most  lively  interest  was,  however,  excited  by  the 
proposal  to  substitute  acrutin  de  liete  for  so'utm  d^arrondisaement 
in  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  Chamber.  Scrutin  de  liete 
signi&es  the  election  of  all  the  members  for  each  department  in  a 
block,  whereas  by  scrutin  d^arrondieaement-^ihe  present  method 
— ^they  are  elected  by  single  member  wards.  Even  amongst 
thorough-going*  Republicans  opinion  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  two  systems  was  not  unanimous,  although  they  had  practical 
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experience  of  both,  for  soruHn  de  liste  had  been  in  use  under  the 
Republic  of  1848,  and  also  during  the  life  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  1871. 

M.  Lanfrey,  whose  hostility  to  the  Empire  and  coldness  towards 
the  Royalists  was  rivalled  only  by  his  loyalty  to  the  Republic, 
stated,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  serious  objections  which 
he  felt  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  following  words :  "  This 
scheme  has  been  conceived  with  the  object,  decidedly  laudable,  of 
bringing  to  the  front  men  of  general  rather  than  local  celebrity. 
But  this  advantage  loses  much  of  its  value  if  it  must  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  an  honest  vote.  In  the  bosom  of  the  commune,  where* 
all  citizens  learn  early  to  make  themselves  known,  to  judge  each 
other,  acrutin  de  liste  has  few  drawbacks.  In  the  bosom  of  the 
department  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  strangers  to  the  men 
who  solicit  their  votes.  A  few  are  known  by  reputation,  but  as  to 
the  greater  number  the  electors  are  obliged  blindly  to  trust  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee.  They  are  asked,  therefore,  for  a 
vote  of  confidence,  and  a  vote  of  confidence  is  essentially  anti- 
Republican."  These  considerations,  reinforced  by  others  of  a  more 
or  less  personal  nature,  unfavourably  disposed  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  to  which  the  Bill  had  been  referred.  On  May  16 
M.  Boysset,  in  their  name,  reported  against  it,  and  in  doing  so 
attacked  M.  Gambetta,  who  had  from  the  first  most  strenuously 
advocated  the  proposed  change.  M.  Boysset  declared  that  the 
Chamber  had  always  been  inclined  to  treat  INIinisters  with 
deference,  and  that  Ministry  after  Ministry  had  fallen,  not  under 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  Chamber,  but  through  the  action  of  a  more 
powerful  influence — that  of  its  President,  who,  whenever  he  con- 
descended to  abandon  the  chair  and  address  the  House,  carried  it 
with  him.  ''  Scrutin  de  liste,*^  said  M.  Boysset,  "  would  serve  to 
make  his  power  over  Parliament  absolute."  The  scene  in  the 
House  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  great  violence.  M.  Qtimbetta 
himself  had  to  intervene  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  M.  Boysset, 
who  was  almost  hooted  down.  Saturday,  May  21,  was  suggested 
for  the  debate,  on  which  M.  Janvier  de  la  Motte  satirically  re- 
marked that  that  day  was  fixed  for  the  President's  trip  to  Cahors. 
M.  Gambetta  therelipon  objected  to  personalities,  and  M.  Janvier 
de  la  Motte  taxed  him  with  indulging  in  them  often  enough 
himself.  On  the  following  day  M.  Bardoux  brought  in  an 
additional  clause,  which  was,  on  his  motion,  inserted  in  the  Bill, 
and  which  provided  that,  although  each  department  should  form 
one  constituency,  having  one  deputy  for  every  70,000  inhabitants, 
yet,  as  regarded  the  next  Chamber  only,  each  department  should 
have  at  least  as  many  deputies  as  at  present.  By  this  provision 
the  immediate  fears  of  many  in  respect  of  their  seats  were  relieved, 
and  on  the  I7th,  after  a  discussion  in  which  M.  Gambetta 
intervened  with  great  eloquence,  the  Bill  was  carried — a  division 
being  taken  only  on  the  first  clause,  the  numbers  in  which  were 
299  to  222.     On  the  30th  the  Senate,  in  their  turn,  elected  their 
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r,ii  ^EK  res'lided  as  a  declaiation  <rf  war  j^i^in^^t  M»  tirtmWn^ 
oa  tiie  part  of  the  Senate,  with  the  connivwioo  o(  Wxt^  WM\\r\\\  of 
4e  Se^Uic  and  the  open  support  of  tho  K«>rtot  ioni^ry^  w\lh  A 
portioB  rf  the  Bevolotionary,  Party.  An  AttiMnpt  wa*  nin<<<*  hy 
some  of  his  most  active  supporters  to  brin|;[  tho  nojwton  to  i^n 
Jimiifdiate  doae,  and  to  fix  the  general  election  fi>r  tho  I7th  *luly  \ 
\nt  a  pn^posal  to  this  efiR&ct  submittod  to  tho  dit^ortM>t-  ur\>n|>i«  of 
the  Left  by  M.  Bardoux  was  n^jatived  by  t\n  onornn>n«  m*\jorlty. 
The  matter  was  tJierefore  dropped,  and  tho  twoJloUHCH  o«mtln\>tMl 
to  sit  iq)  to  July  29.  M.  Gambetta,  in  cloning  tho  i>iH)ooo<lln^«, 
spoke  a  few  guarded  words  of  farewell.  "  It  will  not  do/*  \\o  mU\^ 
**to  enter  on  questions  of  future  policy;  unlvor«ftl  »\irtViigo  will 
shortly  give  its  verdict."  The  elections  woro  Indocd  immn<lln<oly 
impending,  for  the  date  fixed  had  been  suddonly  olmnRfHl  fhM»i 
September  14  to  August  21  in  conHcquenco  of  a  oomuumloiUlMii 
&om  General  Saussier,  who  was  alarmed  by  Uio  nituuilou  In 
Algeria  and  feared  an  insurrection  in  tlio  autumn. 

The  electoral  campaign  had  really  op<?ncd  with  M.  (Iniubntln*** 
visit  to  Cahors  on  May  28 ;  his  jounipy  tlilihor  rexomblod  a 
triumphal  progress,  and  at  his  departure  ho  brulo  bin  fnllow-olil/»»'tin 
farewell  with — "  I  can  henceforth  reckon  on  ilie  futtirc*  j  ynn  Imvn 
publicly  promised  it  to  me."  Out  of  tlio  varloiw  ninm^wn  >rmdo 
by  him  on  this  occasion,  one  sentence  attract*i<l  mpr^vlnl  nolbw^, 
"Bespect  the  senate,"  he  had  said.  "  Who  know*  wnnllinr  It  tmy 
not  become  at  a  certain  moment  our  supremo  row-rtjn;o?*'  Hut/  lb« 
conrse  shortly  afterwards  taken  by  the  Hciiaf^j  hi  rov«r»l»i((  lb** 
^^cision  of  tl)^  Chamber  as  to  Hcmtvn  fie  Uste^  iak^ti  Uiut^Mt^r  wMli 
ite  persistently  obstructive  action  in  othor  matf/T»i  tit  itfi\t*ftiftim^^ 
kad  removed  the  politic  fcmpUfs  which  mMit  tfih**.fw\tuj  )mft* 
««timied  a  check  to  plain  speaking  on  the  mibj^.^t.  Jl\,^l^X}&d^le 
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speech  which  M.  Gambetta  delivered  on  August  4  at  the  exhibition 
banquet  at  Tours,  and  which  embodied  his  programme  for  the 
approaching  contest,  he  deprecated  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Senate,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  it  must  be  reformed. 
"  It  was,"  he  said,  "  essential  that  its  electoral  base  and  attributes 
should  be  amended  by  a  partial  revision  of  the  Constitution  •  .  .  . 
in  the  present  method  of  nomination  to  the  Senate,  proportional 
equality  amongst  the  Communes  "  (at  present,  the  smallest  Com- 
mune in  France  sends  one  delegate  to  the  Senatorial  elections, 
and  Paris  itself  but  one)  "  should  be  introduced  ....  exclusive 
authority  in  matters  of  taxation  would  be  conferred  on  the  Lower 
House ;  "  and  he  also  proposed  that  the  election  of  the  life  members, 
now  chosen  by  the  Senate  itself,  should  in  future  be  a  question 
submitted  to  a  congress  of  both  Houses.  As  to  education,  he 
wished  that  the  State,  after  "  furnishing  the  child  with  that  first 
capital  called  the  elementary  school,  should  afterwards  afford  him, 
by  absolute  gratuity,  the  means  of  passing  through  all  the  edu- 
cational grades."  The  work  of  the  Chamber  in  this  respect  had 
been  stopped  by  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  the  secularisation 
of  certain  branches  of  instruction.  Scrutin  de  liste  would,  he 
went  on  to  say,  have  delivered  the  central  power  from  the 
oppression  of  the  local  interest.  This  speech,  which,  according  to 
the  Paya^  showed  M.  Gambetta  to  be  "the  most  monumental 
mountebank  of  ancient  or  modem  times,"  was  followed  on  the  9th 
by  the  peaceful  and  paternal  allocution  delivered  at  Raon  TEtape 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  From  the  concluding  remarks  of  an 
otherwise  colourless  speech,  it  was  inferred  that  M.  Jules  Ferry 
would  before  long  announce  his  conversion  to  the  revision  scheme 
of  M.  Gambetta,  and  when  he  did  so  at  Nancy  two  nights  later  it 
took  nobody  by  surprise.  He  drew,  it  is  true,  a  distinction  between 
violent  radical  revision  and  "  a  moderate  partial  revision,  such  as 
was  recently  explained  by  a  great  orator  at  Tours,"  declaring  that 
in  this  partial  revision  he  saw  "  no  danger,  but  a  warning,  which 
would  be  understood  in  high  places."  The  moderate  Republicans, 
who  were  much  embarassed  by  his  change  of  front,  accordingly 
asserted  that  "M.  Gambetta  wished  to  punish  the  Senate  for 
having  voted  badly  before  the  vacation,  and  M.  Ferry  wished  to 
threaten  it  if  it  did  not  vote  better  after  the  reassembling."  The 
Gambettists,  on  the  other  hand,  welcomed  their  new  ally.  *'  It  is 
easy  to  understand,"  said  the  RSpvAlique  frauQaiaej  "  how  happy 
we  feel,  now  that  we  are  certain  that  we  follow  the  same  line  of 
policy  together." 

The  elections,  which  took  place  ten  days  later,  resulted  in 
large  gains  to  the  Republicans.  The  old  Chamber  contained  387 
Republicans,  8 1  Bonapartists,  and  61  Royalists.  The  new  Chamber 
consisted  of  467  Republicans,  47  Bonapartists,  and  43  Royalists. 
In  the  old  Chamber  43  departments  were  wholly  Republican, 
whereas  the  new  could  show  47  ;  and  whilst  the  Reactionaries  in 
the  old  had  a  monopoly  of  3  departments,  a  majority  in  17,  and 
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a  moiety  in  4,  in  the  new  they  obtained  a  majority  in  7  only,  with 
a  single  seat  in  19.  The  entire  Republican  gain  was  68,  and  the 
loss  10 ;  the  Bonapartist  gain  3,  and  the  loss  40  ;  and  the  Eoyalist 
gain  11,  against  a  loss  of  18.  The  Bonapartists  had  suffered  most 
severely.  Early  in  August  their  parliamentary  chief,  M.  Rouher, 
had  announced  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and  their  party 
programme  put  forth  by  the  C!omite  Napoleonien-r^visioniste  had 
passed  unheeded  by  the  democracy  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
But  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  moderate  Republicans  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Reactionaries  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  extreme  Left  had  increased  their  strength  by  7. 

The  only  electioneering  event  that  excited  any  interest  in  Paris 
was  the  contest  in  the  two  districts  of  Belleville,  between  M. 
Gambetta  and  MM.  Sigismond  Lacroix  and  Tony  Revillon 
respectively.  In  the  first  district  M.  Gambetta,  was  returned  by 
3,798,  against  M.  Lacroix,  who  polled  2,971  ;  but  in  the  second 
circumscription  a  second  ballot  was  necessary.  On  August  25j 
therefore,  M.  Gambetta  issued  a  letter  to  the  electors  electing  to 
sit  for  the  first  circumscription,  for  which  he  had  been  duly 
returned.  Compared  with  the  hosts  who  had  voted  for  the  popular 
orator  on  previous  occasions  in  his  "  own  Belleville,"  the  majority 
by  which  he  held  his  seat  in  one  section  only  almost  deserved  the 
epithet  of  "  ridiculous  "  applied  to  it  by  his  adversaries.  But  the 
Monarchists  had  combined  with  the  Intransigeants  to  fight  a 
decisive  battle  against  their  great  enemy  in  the  20th  arron- 
dissement,  so  that  the  result  might  rather  be  taken  to  show  that 
even  in  one  of  the  most  Radical  constituencies  of  France  there 
"  yet  remained,"  as  M.  Gambetta  himself  put  it,  "  a  majority  of 
determined  Republicans,  faithful  to  the  rational  doctrines  of 
politics." 

Rumours  were  rife  throughout  the  electoral  campaign  as  to 
the  alarming  situation  of  South  Algeria  and  Tunis.  Early  in  July 
the  native  population  of  Sfax  rose  in  arms,  backed  up  by  the 
nomad  tribes,  drove  out  the  Europeans  and  the  Jews,  and  occupied 
the  forts.  The  disturbance  spread ;  the  bombardment  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  town  (July  17)  by  the  French  did  not  end  it,  and 
things  wore  a  threatening  aspect  when,  on  August  7,  the  Govern- 
ment sent  a  note  to  the  press  in  which  it  declared  that  "  nothing 
had  happened  either  in  Algeria  or  Tunis  to  justify  the  rumours 
abroad.  In  the  south  of  the  province  of  Oran,  the  plateaux  had 
been  entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  agitator.  ...  In 
Tunis,  the  position  of  affairs  is  not  less  normal."  Notwithstanding 
these  reassuring  statements,  bad  news  continued  to  arrive :  the 
tribes  to  'the  west  of  Tunis  revolted,  the  Arabs  in  the  Kroumir 
mountains  joined  the  insurgents,  and  in  Algeria,  the  Sahel  gave 
ominous  signs  of  rising.  Ammunition  despatched  from  Constan- 
tinople was  said  to  be  received  through  Tripoli,  and  early  in 
September,  a  large  body  of  Turkish  troops,  with  several  batteries 
of  artillery,  disembarked  there.    A  correspondence  had  taken  place 
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between  the  English  and  French  Grovemments,  in  the  course  of 
July,  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  serious  complications  arising 
should  the  French  attempt  to  cross  the  Tripolitan  frontier  in 
pursuit  of  retreating  Tunisian  insurgents.  Lord  Granville  then 
stated  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  regard  inter- 
ference of  whatever  description  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  that  province  in  the  same  manner  as  they  viewed  the 
recent  occurrences  in  Tunis :  "  he  received  satisfactory  assurances 
in  reply,  and  on  July  26,  when  the  Due  de  Broglie  raised  the 
question  of  the  designs  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  M. 
Barth^lemy  St.-Hilaire,  in  a  speech  containing  various  equivocal 
statements,  declared  that  "  they  had  already  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Tunis,  in  concert  with  the  Bey,"  and  added  that  "  the 
conquest  of  Tripoli  was  a  dream.'*  But,  the  "  insurrection  in 
Tunis,"  so  far  from  having  been  put  down  in  July,  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  subject  of  embarrassment  and  anxiety.  Although  by  the 
middle  of  September  the  French  had  over  50,000  men  on  African 
soil,  they  could  not  take  as  vigorous  measures  in  dealing  with 
Tunis  as  they  might  have  done  had  the  condition  of  Algeria  given 
them  less  cause  for  uneasiness.  The  reports  as  to  the  sufferings 
and  privations  of  the  troops  deepened  the  disfavour  with  which  the 
expedition  now  began  to  be  generally  regarded,  and  the  batch  of 
apologies  and  explanations  on  this  and  various  other  points,  which 
appeared  in  the  "Journal  OflSciel"  of  September  18  were  ill  re- 
ceived. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  early  session  seemed  desirable ; 
but  the  powers  of  the  old  Chamber  which  had  not  been  dissolved 
did  not  expire  until  October  28 :  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  for 
the  new  House  to  meet  before  that  date.  In  the  interval  which 
elapsed  before  its  assembling,  the  determination  of  the  Left  to 
insist  on  M.  Gambetta's  taking  oflSce  made  itself  very  plainly 
evident.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  temporary  Presidentship 
of  the  Chamber,  and  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  this  oflSce  on 
October  28,  which  had  been  looked  to  as  a  test  of  strength,  was — 
for  M.  Gambetta,  317  ;  for  M.  Brisson  (who  succeeded  him  in 
that  post  on  November  3),  29 ;  and  blank  voting  papers,  14.  The 
Government  were  immediately  interpellated  on  the  Tunis  question, 
and  a  stormy  debate,  which  lasted  throughout  four  days,  closed 
with  an  extraordinary  scene,  for  the  Chamber,  whilst  unwilling  to 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  a  Cabinet  which  existed  only  in  form, 
steadily  rejected  every  proposal  which  resembled  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence ;  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed,  which  was  only  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  motion  made  by  M.  Gambetta: — **The  Chamber, 
resolved  on  the  integral  execution  of  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
French  nation  on  May  12,  1881,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day." 
On  the  following  morning  the  Cabinet  resigned ;  M.  Gambetta 
was  summoned  to  the  Elysee,  and  on  November  13  the  new 
ministry  formed  by  him  was  gazetted,  M.  Ferry  countersigning 
the  appointment  of  M.  Gambetta  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs 
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and  Premier,  and  M.  Grambetta  conntersigning  the  appointment 
of  M.  Cazot  (Justice),  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau  (Interior),  M.  AUain- 
Targ6  (Finance),  General  Campenon  (War),  M,  Gongeard  (Marine), 
M.  Paid  Bert  (Education  and  Worship),  M.  Raynal  (Public 
Works),  M.  Rouvier  (Commerce  and  Colonies),  M.  Cochery  (Posts 
and  Telegraphs),  M.  Dev^s  (Agriculture),  and  M.  Proust  (Arts). 

M.  Gambetta  had  at  first  requested  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M. 
Leon  Say  to  take  office  with  him,  but  they  both,  alleging  diflFerent 
reasons,  declined  the  ofiFer.  M.  L^on  Say,  although  attached  to 
his  post  of  President  of  the  Senate,  would,  notwithstanding,  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it  if  he  had  found  himself  in  sympathy 
with  the  financial  programme  of  the  Gambetta  Cabinet.  These 
leading  men  having  shown,  therefore,  no  great  alacrity  in  response 
to  M.  Gambetta's  overtures,  he  was  forced  to  form  his  ministry 
from  those  of  less  mark,  but  possibly  the  more  ready  for  that  very 
reason  to  receive  their  direct  impulse  from  himself,  as  was  said  at 
the  time,  *'  Le  ministere  est  moins  grand,  mais  M.  Gambetta  y 
occupe  une  plus  grande  place."  On  November  15  the  Ministerial 
Declaration  was  read  by  himself  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
by  M.  Cazot  in  the  Senate.  The  future  policy  of  the  cabinet  was 
summed  up  in  the  following  sentences :  **  In  order  to  ensure  neces- 
sary reforms,  the  nation  has  marked  its  intention,  by  a  wise  and 
limited  revision  of  constitutional  laws,  to  bring  one  of  the  powers 
of  the  State  intx)  a  more  complete  harmony  with  the  democratic 
character  of  our  social  system,  and  we,  in  due  obedience,  propose 
to  you  : — to  reorganise  all  our  judicial  institutions ;  to  follow  up 
perseveringly  the  work  of  national  education  so  well  begun  by  our 
predecessors  ;  to  take  up  again  and  complete  without  loss  of  time 
our  military  legislation ;  to  try  and  find,  without  injury  to  the 
power  of  France,  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  military  and 
naval  charges  borne  by  the  country,  and  to  alleviate,  without  dis- 
turbing our  finances,  those  which  weigh  down  agriculture ;  to  fix 
by  commercial  treaties  the  economic  conditions  of  our  different 
industries  and  to  develop  our  means  of  production,  of  transport, 
and  of  exchange  ....  to  foster  provident  and  friendly  associa- 
tions ;  to  ensure  by  the  strict  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Concordat  respect  for  tlie  established  powers  in  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State." 

This  programme,  which  had  been  foreshadowed  in  M.  Gam- 
betta's speech  at  Neubourg  (September  4),  was  somewhat  coolly 
received  :  in  spite  of  his  warnings,  in  spite  of  his  distinct  expres- 
sion of  his  intention  to  proceed  by  gradual  and  well-digested 
reforms,  and  to  eschew  a  chimerical  policy,  which  striding  ahead 
of  public  opinion  might  bring  about  a  reactionary  movement  at 
home,  or  arouse  dangers  abroad,  people  had,  it  would  seem,  con- 
tinued to  expect  something  showy  and  startling  in  effect  from  "  le 
grand  rainist^re."  The  folly  of  his  friends,  and  the  craft  of  his 
foes  had  so  wrought  on  the  public  mind,  that  any  statement  of  r 
policy,  which  could  be  seriously  made,  necessarily  fell  short  of  the  1^ 
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expectations  aroused.  The  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship  was  filled  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  who  held  the  portfoUo  of 
Public  Instruction,  seemed  indecent  to  many  on  occount  of  the 
notoriety  which  attached  to  his  anti-religious  opinions :  discontent 
was  also  felt,  and  expressed,  at  the  creation  of  new  ministries  (arts 
and  agriculture),  without  previous  parliamentary  sanction.  The 
Chamber  showed,  however,  a  general  indisposition  to  work,  the 
only  important  debate  which  occurred  before  it  dispersed,  on 
December  17,  being  that  on  the  Tunisian  and  Algerian  credits. 
M.  Camille  Pelletan  made  a  very  eflFective  maiden  speech  on  this 
occasion,  in  which  he  advocated  an  entire  change  of  policy,  and 
M.  Grambetta  was  obliged  more  than  once  to  intervene.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  discussion,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  Chamber, 
showed  the  intense  dissatisfaction  felt  concerning  the  expedition, 
and  the  resentment  with  which  those  who  had  originated  it  were 
regarded.  M.  Roustan,  himself,  was  violently  attacked  both  in 
the  Chamber  and  in  the  press.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
him,  as  the  author  of  what  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  dangerous 
political  blunder,  that  he  failed  in  his  prosecution  of  M.  Rochefort 
for  the  disgraceful  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  in  the  "  Intransigeant,"  although  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
graver  charges  had  not  been  proved.  The  revelations  made  in 
course  of  the  trial  as  to  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  corruption 
which  surrounded  M.  Roustan  at  Tunis  were,  however,  so  oflFensive 
that  it  was  supposed  that  the  French  Government  would  not 
venture  to  send  him  back  to  his  post,  but  after  a  week's  reflection 
M.  Grambetta  decided  to  do  so.  It  was  probably  felt  that  if  ^I. 
Roustan  deserved  to  be  removed,  the  step  ought  to  have  been  taken 
long  before,  and  that  to  cashier  him  on  the  unsuccessful  issue  of 
his  trial  would  appear  to  be  an  act  of  weakness ;  but,  his  return  to 
Tunis  will  doubtless  tend  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  an  already 
difficult  situation. 
^^  The  work  of  revising  and  renewing  the  Commercial  Treaties, 
which  began  early  in  1880,  slowly  proceeded  throughout  1881. 
The  negotiations  with  Italy,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  other  countries 
of  minor  importance,  were  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
but  those  with  Switzerland  hung  fire,  and  the  treaty  with  England 
also  presented  serious  difficulties,  chiefly  due  to  the  substitution  in 
the  new  General  Tariff"  of  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties,  for  this 
change  bore  heavily  on  the  principal  articles  of  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  namely,  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
Active  negotiations  were  begun  in  London  in  May.  Five  French 
High  Commissioners,  presided  over  by  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  met  the  English  Royal 
Commission  of  five  members,  presided  over  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  sat  through 
June  at  the  English  Foreign  Office.  The  whole  of  the  draft  Con- 
ventional Tariff"  was  examined  in  detail.  At  the  first  meeting  the 
French  High  Commissioners  repudiated,  \mder  strong  protest  from 
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the  EDgli&h,  the  bases  signed  in  1880  by  Lord  Granville  and  M. 
L^n  Say.  On  iron,  concessions  suggested  by  the  French  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  proceedings  were,  at  a  later  sitting,  virtually 
withdrawn,  though  at  the  fifteenth  meeting  it  seemed  understood 
that  these  concessions  would  be  made  in  any  treaty  that  might 
eventually  be  signed.  Definite  reductions  of  duty  on  rates  pro- 
posed in  the  draft  CJonventional  Tariff  were  also  offered  by  the 
French  on  certain  chemicals,  and  on  the  first  class  of  linen  yam 
and  tissues,  and  indefinite  concessions  on  straw  hats  and  some  other 
articles.  The  sittings  were  resumed  in  Paris  in  September,  and 
the  French  tariff  was  then  gone  through  a  second  time,  when  it 
plainly  appeared  that  the  greatest  divergency  of  views  existed,  as 
above  indicated,  concerning  the  increase  of  duty  on  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  which  resulted  from  the  conversion  of  ad  valorem 
into  specific  duties,  and  the  increase  of  duty  on  leather.  The 
great  cotton  and  woollen  trades  are  essentially  British  interests  :  in 
1879,  of  woollen  goods  France  took  from  England  for  her  home 
consumption  51,000,000  fr.  worth,  her  import  from  all  coimtries 
being  68,000,000  fr. ;  of  cotton  goods,  she  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  27,000,000  fr.  worth,  or  considerably  more 
than  the  import  from  Germany,  the  country  next  most  interested. 
The  change  of  classification  in  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  was 
such  as  would  tend,  in  the  judgment  of  the  British  Commissioners, 
to  check,  diminish,  and  in  many  cases  destroy  the  existing  trade, 
for  by  the  substitution  of  specific  duties,  nominally  based  on 
average  values,  the  French  Government  would  strike  with  the 
greatest  severity  the  very  cheap  goods  which  are  the  most  largely 
exported  from  England  to  France.  The  thirty-seventh  sitting 
took  place  at  Paris  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Further  conces- 
sions on  fine  cotton  yams,  on  some  cotton  goods  and  on  shoddy 
woollens  were  proposed  by  France,  but  were  refused  as  insuflScient 
on  the  part  of  England. 

The  formation  of  the  Union  G^nerale  must  not  be  overlooked 
even  in  this  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  France  in  1881,  for 
it  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  financial  year.  This  con- 
cern was  said  to  be  founded  with  Catholic  capital,  chiefly  derived 
from  the  rehgious  orders,  and  designed  to. combat  the  operations 
of  the  great  Jewish  capitalists  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
directors  are  all  men  of  ability,  with*  the  Due  Decazes  at  their 
head,  whom  the  present  situation  of  political  affairs  in  France  has 
driven  from  public  life.  The  shares,  which  started  at  500  fr.,  were 
quoted  at  the  meeting  of  shareholders  on  November  5  at  2,500  fr. 
On  that  occasion  M.  Bontoux  and  M.  Feder,  the  manager,  stated 
that  the  profits  of  the  society  up  to  September  30  amounted  to 
36,000,000  fr.,  and  added  that  the  profits  already  ensured  for  the 
next  three  years  exceeded  that  figure.  M.  Bontoux  on  this  occa- 
sion denied  also  that  the  Union  G^n^rale  was  backed  by  the  reli- 
gious orders.  "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  many  of  these,  but  they  only 
beg,  and  do  not  bring  us  capital.     We  possess  the  funds  ^f^^^K\r> 
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and  the  profits  we  declare  really  exist.  We  have  half  a  million  of 
capital  at  our  disposal,  and  our  operations  extend  from  Brazil  to 
Russia."  These  results,  it  must  \ye  remembered,  had  been  arrived 
at  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  crush  the  new  society. 
For  months  it  had  been  the  subject  of  fierce  conflicts  on  the 
Bourse,  and  its  financial  statement  accordingly  excited  more  in- 
terest than  the  Budget  itself. 

Yet  there  were  questions  of  the  gravest  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Budget  for  1883,  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
Ministers  at  the  close  of  1881.  It  had  become  necessary  to 
choose  between  new  charges  and  a  progressive  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion, for  it  was  impossible  to  cai-ry  on  the  two  simultaneously  any 
longer.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  present  situation,  we  may 
state  that,  after  having  voted  the  Budget  of  1882,  the  old  Chamber 
proceeded  to  vote  various  laws  which,  taken  together,  imposed  on 
the  State  a  yearly  supplementary  charge  of  55,000,000  fr.,  begin- 
ning in  1882.  Add  to  this  that  fresh  legislation  will  cause  fur- 
ther burdens  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  10,000,000  fr.,  voted 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  teachers),  so  that,  as  com- 
pared with  1881,  the  Budget  for  1883  will  present  an  excess  of 
150,000,000  fr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reductions  of  taxation 
which  have  been  uninterruptedly  carried  out  for  the  last  five  years 
have  deprived  the  treasury  of  important  resources.  The  question 
is,  therefore,  Can  any  further  reductions  of  taxation  be  proposed 
for  1883  ?  If  any  such  possibility  exist,  it  is  imderstood  that 
the  remission  will  be  in  favour  of  agriculture.  The  old  Chamber 
had,  indeed— efber  passing  the  Budget  of  1882  (July  12) — carried 
an  amendment  appropriating  10,000,000  fr.  to  that  object,  al- 
though the  Government  represented  that  this  vote  would  not  be 
binding  on  that  which  was  about  to  take  place.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  Budget  for  1883  is  roughly  estimated  at  150,000,000  fr.; 
but  these  figures  are  said  to  represent  the  determination  of  the 
present  Government  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  supplementary 
credits,  so  as  to  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  the  financial  situation, 
and  avoid  the  surprises  of  1881,  when,  after  the  Budget  was  voted, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  applied  to  the  Chamber  for  140,000,000  fir. 
of  supplementary  credits,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  the  Tunis 
expedition.  • 

Of  the  action  of  France  in  Europe  during  the  year,  there  is 
little  to  say.  Following  the  line  adopted  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  she 
no  longer  took  a  leading  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question,  but  simply  contented  herself,  as  regarded  Greece,  with 
allowing  her  Agent  to  support  the  British  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Goschen,  at  Constantinople. 
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When  the  Italian  Chamber  reassembled  on  Jamiary  24  a  measure 
of  capital  importance  was  awaiting  consideration — the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Forced  Currency  had  ended 
its  labours,  and  Signor  Magliani,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  could 
congi-atulate  himself  on  the  fact  that,  though  on  various  minor 
points  they  had  considerably  modified  the  proposals  of  the  Crovem- 
ment,  yet  the  leading  features  of  his  great  project  remained  un* 
touched.  The  discussion  of  its  provisions  in  the  House  lasted  for 
twenty  days,  and  on  February  23  the  Bill  was  carried  by  266  to 
27.  On  April  5  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  on  July  5  arrange- 
ments were  concluded  by  the  Government  with  the  National  Bank 
of  Italy  and  Messrs.  Baring  and  Messrs.  Hambro  for  the  neces- 
sary financial  operations,  the  contract  being  signed  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  desirability  of  the  measure  in  itself  was  hardly 
open  to  question.  The  inconveniences  of  every  kind  entailed  by 
a  forced  cm-rency  had  been  brought  well  before  the  public  by  the 
Parliamentary  enquiry  of  1868  ;  serious  politicians  of  both  Bight 
and  Left  had  in  tmn  called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the 
same  grave  evils  were  pointed  out  by  Minghetti  and  Finali  in 
their  report  on  the  circulation  of  paper  as  were  recited  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Bill  projected  in  1877  by  Depretis,  and  Maio- 
rana-Calatabiano.  The  special  point  on  which  differences  of 
opinion  arose  was  the  length  of  time  which  would  be  required 
for  effecting  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency.  The  period  of 
three  years  fixed  by  Government  for  the  completion  of  their 
scheme  was  deemed  by  many  insufficient.  Adverse  critics  maintained 
that  Signor  Magliani  had  based  his  calculations  on  the  assumption 
that  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  which  had,  for  the 
moment,  given  him  a  surplus  revenue,  was  certain  to  endure ;  and 
they  thought  it  imprudent  to  coimt  on  what  might  after  all  prove 
to  be  only  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  resources  of  the  State. 
They  would  have  preferred  to  prolong  the  operations  over  a  period 
of  five,  or  even  seven  years,  and  feared  the  chance  of  speculative 
combinations  which  might  force  the  Government  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  gold,  in  order  to  meet  its  engagements  at  the 
close  of  1883. 

The  financial  statement  laid  before  the  Chamber,  by  Sigr. 
Magliani,  two  days  before  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Forced 
Currency  was  passed  by  the  Senate  (April  3),  did  much  to  remove 
these  apprehensions,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  were  felt  by  the 
general  public.  Signor  Magliani  was  able  to  point  to  a  larger 
surplus  from  1880  than  that  which  he  had  predicted,  and  gave 
reasons  for  setting  forth  an  equally  satisfactory  Budget  for  1881. 
In  referring  to  the  accounts  for  1880,  he  showed  that  whilst  he 
had  cautiously  announced,  in  the  provisional  estimates,  a  surplus 
of  only  3,500,000,  that  amount  had  increased  to  ll,500*0(|^in  the 
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liljiti  PtiDiuiiay^  to  thnt  burdetuome  t^^aa  : 

uuHiftml  i^ndit   uiilHld,  and   tba  u«tioiml  ^ 

mmiliiiTinK  ***''  (l^^Jifntr  Budget  forlBSl  fa< 

nf  7t(HJU,(HH>,  I'ulituIahHl  oo  in  t!M>  proviiiag 

iij*?mtw*d  til  h1,uri(»,0(*U  ;  he  eiplftiiied  titai 

Biir|4uii  of  \hHi  iw  compftrf?d  with  tbeaii 

Hie  [ImnnHno  of  tjrui-f mirth  in  tile  rcoeipti  „ 

ill  tnmmi  or"  t^xHurlii)ii,  and  tu  the  receipts 

riwrtriim  lj<*iiig  iiKtiinnfod  lit  Uje  lowest  aiU. 
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Hit'  t\ > n^ (ii ]  1  'a J )( * r  t ' u r r t < ii t^y , 
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uonoludrd  (MiiuU  15)  the  disciiariion  uf  the  Uu. 
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oa|iital  of  a  ^nt^at  nation,  atid  which  ?!hould  iil... 
intifnticui  uf  Italy  never  lo  a]>andotj  her  hold  ■ 
A  motion  was  agreed  to  m  tin'  ^anio  day  wiri, 
that  the  ininirttry  would  ^pet'difv  present  tire  tm 
irnprovomeat  of  the  TiU-r  and  of  the  Koniuti  i   , 
of  the  coiistnictitm  of  the  workft  proposed  for  ;i 
ft^ntiated  at  2iMHK),00t),  uud    the    total  ,^^p,  , 
txtmordiuary   l>uhlic  Workn,  the  debate  on  wlu 
in  the  t-hamh^LU^  on  June  7^  aniounted  to  :i^' 
9MtJO,{)00  wa^to  he  deducted  from  tha  pr.. 
Church  property  whiuh  \v,u\  already  l>een  paid  ioi 
Ihe  Uenire  was  shown,  liy  more  than  one  spe* 
oumnoofl,  to  urgu  ou  the  ^orks  intended  to  be  und 
ia  order,  m  it  were,  to  affirm  the  irrevociible  ul 
with  the  State,  and  put  to  silence  other  claim. 
attitude  of  protest  maintained  by  the  Vatican  to^ 
itat4?  of  tbujira  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation  j 
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definite  Budget,  and  the  closed  accounts  for  the  year  revealed  a 
surplus  of  28,250,000 ;  this  ^rplus  would,  he  added,  have  amounted 
to  53,500,000  had  it  not  been  coimterbalanced  by  an  increase  of 
25,000,000  in  the  expenditure.  He  compared  the  deficit  of 
446,000,000,  which  marked  1862,  ¥dth  the  existing  condition  of 
afiairs.  Then,  it  had  been  necessary  to  sell  State  lands  and  con- 
tract heavy  debts  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  public  service  ;  now, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  was  being  extinguished  out  of 
the  ordinary  income,  and  a  steady  yearly  increase  continued  to 
improve  the  financial  situation  of  the  Treasury.  Notwithstanding 
these  encouraging  facts.  Signer  Magliani  strongly  advocated  a 
rigid  economy,  so  that  burdensome  taxes  might  be  reduced,  the 
national  credit  upheld,  and  the  national  wealth  increased.  In 
considering  the  definite  Budget  for  1881  he  stated  that  the  surplus 
of  7,000,000,  calculated  on  in  the  provisional  estimates,  had  been 
increased  to  15,000,000  ;  he  explained  that  the  diminution  in  the 
surplus  of  1881  as  compared  with  the  surplus  of  1880  was  due  to 
the  decrease  of  one-fourth  in  the  receipts  from  the  Grist  Tax,  now 
in  course  of  extinction,  and  to  the  receipts  from  other  sources  of 
revenue  being  estimated  at  the  lowest  rate.  He  also  added  that 
the  current  returns  were  showing  a  large  advance  upon  the  surplus 
anticipated,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  Italy  might  now  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  maintenance  of  her  financial  equili- 
brium, even  under  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  carrying  out  of 
two  great  reforms — the  gradual  abolition  of  the  Grist  Tax,  and  of 
the  forced  Paper  Currency. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  Budget,  the  Chamber  bad 
concluded  (Maich  15)  the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  granting  a  subsidy 
of  50,000,000  for  public  works  to  be  carried  out  in  Rome.  The 
payment  of  this  sum  was  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  a 
year ;  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were  included  in  the  list  of  build- 
ings to  be  at  once  taken  in  hand  on  a  scale  befitting  the  great 
capital  of  a  great  nation,  and  which  should  also  establish  the  fixed 
intention  of  Italy  never  to  abandon  her  hold  on  the  Eternal  City. 
A  motion  was  agreed  to  on  the  same  day  which  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  ministry  would  speedily  present  the  necessary  Bills  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Tiber  and  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  works  proposed  for  the  Tiber  alone  was 
estimated  at  20,000,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  voted  for 
Extraordinary  Public  Works,  the  debate  on  which  was  concluded 
in  the  Chamber  on  June  7,  amounted  to  225,000,000,  of  which 
96,000,000  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
Church  property  which  had  already  been  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

The  desire  was  shown,  by  more  than  one  speaker  in  these  dis- 
cussions, to  urge  on  the  works  intended  to  be  undertaken  in  Rome, 
in  order,  as  it  were,  to  affirm  the  irrevocable  union  of  that  city 
with  the  State,  and  put  to  silence  other  claims  for  ever.  The 
attitude  of  protest  maintained  by  the  Vatican  towards  the  existing 
state  of  things  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation  /to  ibe^  national 
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party  in  Borne ;  and  this  irritation,  always  ready  to  manifest  itself 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  broke  out  in  July  into  various  anti- 
clerical demonstrations  on  the  removal  of  Pio  Nono's  remains  from 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  to  that  of  St.  Lorenzo.  The  Soman 
papers,  led  by  the  Capitan  Fra/^aaae^  began  to  open  the  question 
of  the  Guarantees,  and  on  Augfust  7  some  5,000  persons  attended 
a  meeting  in  the  Politeama  Theatre  to  agitate  for  their  repeal. 
The  Government  on  this  occasion  held  a  middle  course,  not  pro- 
hibiting the  meeting,  for  that  would  have  been  illegal,  but  for- 
bidding the  publication  of  the  placards  which  announced  it,  on  the 
ground  that  they  might  lead  to  disturbances.  The  right  of  free 
discussion  was  also  treated  with  a  similar  amount  of  hesitation, 
for  the  proceedings  in  the  Politeama  were  permitted  to  take  their 
course,  imtil  Signor  Lemmi  attempted  to  put  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  Some  desired  the  abolition  of  the  Laws 
of  Guarantees  and  the  occupation  of  the  Papal  Palaces.  At  this 
moment  agents  of  the  Government  appeared  and  forbad  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  which  embodied  the  wishes  of  those  present, 
and  the  uproar  which  ensued  might  have  led  to  serious  con- 
sequences had  not  the  President,  Signor  Petroni,  obtained  a 
hearing.  He  bid  his  hearers  disperse  quietly,  and  so  defeat  the 
aims  of  their  enemies  :  in  answer  to  his  question,  *'  Do  you  vote 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Laws  of  Guarantees  ?  "  came  a  tremendous 
shout  of  "  Yes,"  which  drowned  every  other  sound,  and  the  meet- 
ing then  dispersed  in  perfect  order.  Several  anti-clerical  clubs 
were  immediately  founded,  and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  when 
M.  Senan  was  in  Some,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  endeavoured 
to  elicit  from  him  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  their  objects. 
But,  M.  Senan,  in  a  letter  published  by  the  Lega  della  Demo- 
cra^sia  pleaded,  in  face  of  a  political  danger,  for  philosophical 
toleration,  and  talked  of  religious  liberty  to  men  who  had  spent, 
like  Signor  Petroni,  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  pontifical 
prisons. 

Early  in  the  year,  another  great  popular  demonstration  had 
taken  place  at  Some.  The  Congress  called  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Universal  Suffrage  held  its  sittings  during  the  first  week  of 
February  in  the  Sala  Dante.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  final  meeting  (February  12)  closed  with 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  Universal  Suffrage,  the  terms  of  which 
included  both  men  and  women.  This  resolution  it  was  intended 
to  proclaim  from  the  Capitol  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
but  this  was  forbidden  by  placards  posted  in  the  streets  of  Some, 
at  an  early  hour,  and  the  ceremony  was  accordingly  held  under  the 
presidence  of  Alessandro  Castellani  in  the  Sferisterio.  Soman 
society  deceived  itself  as  to  the  stamp  of  the  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  agitation  :  they  were  generally  spoken  of  as  a  handful 
of  crackbrained  fanatics,  unworthy  of  a  minute's  serious  attention. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  watch  them  (as  did  the  presenti 
writer)  defile  tlurough  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  place  o^^ 
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meeting,  without  comiDg  to  a  very  diflferent  estimate  of  their 
character,  and  of  their  strength.  The  large  proportion  of  those 
who  followed  the  banners  on  Sunday,  February  13,  were  evidently 
the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  of  the  artisan  class ;  but  in  the 
ranks  of  these  men,  who  were  not  likely  to  be  a  force  in  themselves, 
there  were  others  of  a  very  diflFerent  order,  the  makers  of  revolu- 
tions. These  men  had  come  with  their  mission  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  and  it  was  clear  to  everyone  who  looked  upon 
them  that  they  held  it  for  something  imutterably  .sacred.  There 
were  types  which  it  was  impossible  to  see  and  not  remember ;  men 
whose  set  gaze  told  of  the  entire  absorption  of  their  whole  being 
in  one  fixed  purpose,  and  whose  feces  bore  the  strange  blue  tinge 
which,  to  the  initiated,  speaks  of  never-to-be-forgotten  years  spent 
long  ago  in  an  Austrian  prison.  These  are  the  men  who  dog  the 
heels  of  every  Government,  who  raise  the  cry  for  Italia  Irredenta ; 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Guarantees,  and  for  Universal  SuflFrage  as  the 
basis  of  every  radical  reform.  Nor  must  their  power  be  estimated 
by  their  numbers,  for  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  eflFect  of  the 
constant  propaganda  carried  on  by  a  united  body  of  men,  devoted 
with  absolute  integrity  to  the  realization  of  resolves  for  which  they 
believe  the  time  is  ripe. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congress,  which  closed  its  proceedings 
with  the  demonstration  in  the  Sferisterio,  would,  it  was  hoped, 
produce  an  impression  tending  to  modify  and  enlarge  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  on  Electoral  Reform  which,  it  was  known,  was 
about  to  be  discussed  in  the  Chamber.  This  Bill,  which  to  the 
Extreme  Left  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  insufficient,  was  for 
different  reasons  equally  distasteful  to  the  leaders  of  the  Right. 
Signer  Sella  was  known  to  fear  the  dangers  which  might  follow  on 
any  further  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  South  of  Italy ;  and 
Signer  Minghetti's  general  disapproval  was  deepened  by  the  strong 
objections  which  he  felt  in  respect  of  certain  clauses  which  intro- 
duced the  elements  of  a  fancy  franchise  into  the  Bill :  he  declared, 
therefore,  that  he  should  prefer  Universal  Suffrage  to  a  measure 
which  contained  provisions  which  were  in  his  opinion  highly  mis- 
chievous. On  this  point,  Signer  Minghetti  thus  placed  himself 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  "  Young  Right,"  to  whom 
the  new  base  proposed  appeared  a  fantastic  co-ordination  of  three 
distinct  qualifications — ^property,  education,  and  military  service. 
The  general  discussion  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been  brought  up 
from  Committee  on  December  21,  1880,  began  on  March  24,  and 
was  complicated  by  the  question  of  scrutin  de  lute.  The  proposal 
to  substitute  scrutin  de  Hate  for  uninominal  candidatures  was 
also  before  the  House,  and  division  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
further  accentuated  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Right. 

Signer  Bonghi  and  others  of  the  Old  Right,  whilst  all  but 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  were  by  no  means  ill  disposed  towards 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  voting.     The  Yoimg  Right,  on  the  other 
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hand,  though  ready  to  make  large  concessions  as  regarded  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  were  by  no  means  friendly  to  strutin  de 
liste,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate,  Signer  Fortunato  made 
a  very  brilliant  speech  in  which  he  both  advocated  universal 
suflFrage,  and  defended  the  existing  system  of  election.  He  stated 
the  usual  objections  to  scrutin  de  lists  with  much  force,  and 
asserted  that  it  would  put  power  into  the  hands  of  political  in- 
triguers and  electioneering  wirepullers,  would  tend  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  minorities,  and  would  render  more  acute  tlie  antagonism 
already  existing  between  the  diflFerent  provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  prolonged  and  animated  discussions  which  continued 
to  take  place  on  every  clause  of  the  Bill  rendered  its  progress 
through  the  House  extremely  slow.  It  did  not  pass  the  Chamber 
till  Jime  29,  when  it  was  caiTied  by  202  to  116 ;  it  lingered  in  the 
Senate  till  December  20,  being  then  voted  (with  cgnsiderable 
amendments,  one  being  a  provision  granting  the  right  of  voting 
to  "  all  who  can  read  and  write,")  by  145  to  55,  and  has  now  been 
referred  by  the  Lower  House  to  the  Committee,  which  will  report 
on  it  next  session  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

The  action  of  France  in  Tunis  produced  violent  indignation 
throughout  Italy,  and  brought  about  the  fall  of  Signer  Cairoli 
from  power.  The  deputation  from  the  Bey,  which  accompanied 
that  sent  from  Tunis  in  January  to  the  Italian  colony  to  greet  the 
King  and  Queen  at  Palermo,  had  attracted  special  attention  on 
account  of  the  critical  condition  of  aflFairs.  The  Agence  Havas 
immediately  published  a  letter  from  Algiers  in  which  Italy  was 
warned  not  to  attach  too  much  significance  to  a  message  of  mere 
courtesy,  for  France,  of  necessity,  could  tolerate  no  rival  in  Tunis, 
and  must  strive  to  establish  there  an  eCFective  protectorate.  To 
this  the  Diritto  replied  in  terms  of  great  moderation,  expressing 
the  conviction  that  French  statesmen  would  disavow  any  such 
designs.  But  the  course  of  events  did  not  long  permit  the  Diritto 
to  retain  any  illusion  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  when,  early  in  April,  the  French  troops  crossed  the 
Tunisian  frontier,  the  excitement  in  the  Soman  political  world 
became  intense.  On  the  6th  the  tribunes  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  thronged  by  an  audience  eager  to  watch  the  eflFect 
of  the  interrogations  on  the  subject  about  to  be  made  by  Signers 
Massari,  di  Rudini,  and  Damiani,  for  it  was  known  that  they  would 
take  the  shape  of  an  energetic  attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government.  In  reply  to  the  questions  concerning  the  alleged 
agreeipent  between  France  and  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
concerning  the  occupation  of  Tunis  by  the  French,  Signer  Cairoli 
said  that  Sir  Augustus  Paget  had  repeated  to  him  on  the  very  day 
previous  that  Lord  Salisbury  denied  in  the  most  absolute  manner 
having  entered  into  any  such  agreement  (see  France,  p.  228).  He 
added  that  France  had  made  categorical  declarations  to  both  Italy 
and  England  of  her  intention  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
Tunis.     An  oflScial  declaration  had  also,  he  said,^^^^^^^  made  b)|^ 
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M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire  to  the  Italian  ambassador  in  Paris  to 
the  eflFect  that  the  French  troops  in  the  province  of  Constantine, 
requiring  to  be  reinforced,  other  troops  would  be  sent  from  Toulon 
in  order  that  the  Algerian  stations  might  not  be  left  unprotected, 
but  there  was  no  question  of  sending  ships  of  war.  "  We  continue," 
concluded  Signer  Cairoli,  "  to  take  note  of  this  declaration  witii 
that  calm  and  firmness  which  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  matters 
which  involve  responsibility  not  only  for  to-day  but  for  to-morrow. 
We  have  the  right  to  see  in  it  an  assurance  that  France,  while 
providing  for  the  necessities  of  her  defence,  will  respect  that 
political  situation,  any  change  in  which  could  not  be  viewed  with 
indifference  either  by  Italy  or  the  other  Powers,  On  one  side, 
therefore,  we  have  the  assurances  of  France ;  on  the  other,  the 
right  of  Italy  and  of  England  to  take  note  of  them.  Italy  and 
England  were,  and  would  continue  to  be,  in  the  most  cordial 
concord  on  all  questions."  When  Signer  Cairoli  sat  down,  Signor 
Damiani — having  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  explanations 
which  he  had  received — asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he 
really  believed  that  France  had  no  other  intentions  than  those  of 
defence,  and  of  repressing  the  insurrection  of  the  tribes,  and 
presented  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Chamber,  disapproving 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  proposal  for  a  vote  of  censure  offered  an  opportunity  which 
was  at  once  seized  by  all  the  parties  in  the  Chamber  who  are 
opposed  to  the  present  Ministry,  and  on  April  7  it  was  carried  by 
means  of  a  combination  of  the  old  Right,  the  Crispi  and  Nicotera 
groups,  and  the  Extreme  Radicals. 

Signor  Cairoli  at  once  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
the  King,  who  sent  for  Signor  Depretis.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  various  leaders 
of  the  Left ;  but,  although  this  was  to  some  extent  accomplished, 
Signor  Cairoli  refused  to  hold  oflSce  in  a  new  Ministry  under  Signor 
Depretis,  who  found  it  impossible  to  form  a  Government  without 
him.  The  King  then  sent  for  Signor  Sella  (April  17),  who  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Cairoli  Ministry  should  be  declined,  as  an  accord 
appeared  to  have  been  established  amongst  the  Left  even  with  the 
dissentient  fractions  who  voted  against  Ministers  on  the  7th. 
On  this  advice  the  King  acted,  and  after  the  Easter  recess  the 
Cairoli  Cabinet  presented  itself  once  more  to  the  Chamber.  Its 
existence  was  immediately  challenged  on  a  motion  of  Signor 
Zeppa's  condemning  the  solution  of  the  recent  crisis ;  but,  after  an 
impassioned  debate  of  three  days,  a  vote  of  confidence  was  obtained 
on  an  order  of  the  day  presented  by  Signor  Mancini  (May  1).  Of 
the  409  deputies  present,  262  supported  Signor  Mancini's  motion, 
146  abstained,  and  1  voted  against  it.  But  in  addition  to  those 
who  abstained,  it  was  observed  that  Signor  Crispi  and  some  28 
others  left  the  Chamber  before  the  vote  was  taken ;  the  actual 
majority  obtained  was  therefore  86,  in  a  House  numbering  438 
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members.  The  Government  now  appeared  to  be  likely  to  com- 
mand ample  support  in  the  House ;  but  within  a  few  days'  time 
the  announcement  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Bardo 
(May  13)  upset  all  their  calculations.  On  the  15th  Signor  Cairoli 
again  resigned;  the  King  sent  at  once  for  Signor  Sella,  who 
endeavomred,  unsuccessfully,  to  form  a  Ministry  which  might 
reckon  on  a  working  majority.  Signor  Depretis  was  next  entrusted 
with  the  task,  which — supported  by  Signor  Cairoli,  who  persisted 
in  his  determination  to  retire  from  office — he  promptly  accom- 
plished. The  crisis  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  ended  with  a 
change  of  Premiers  rather  than  a  change  of  Ministers,  so  many  of 
those  who  had  composed  the  Cabinet  under  Signor  Cairoli  retained 
their  posts — as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list — under  Signor 
Depretis.  He  himself  took  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior ;  Mancini, 
Foreign  AflFairs ;  Magliani,  Finance ;  Zanardelli,  Justice;  Baccarini, 
Public  Works ;  Bacelli,  Public  Instruction ;  Berti,  Agriculture  ; 
Ferrero,  War ;  and  Acton,  Marine. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  difficulties  in  Timis,  Italy  had 
believed  that  England  would  be  forced  to  act,  and,  unable  to  take 
active  steps  alone,  was  more  than  ready  to  act  with  her.  She 
urged  on  the  English  Government  those  political  reasons  for 
interference  which  had  grave  importance  for  herself,  and  could 
not  recognise  the  feet  that 'they  had  less  weight  for  England,  who 
would  accordingly  be  content  with  safeguarding  her  commercial 
interests.  The  public  had  interpreted  the  assurances  given  by 
Signor  Cairoli  to  the  effect  that  Italy  was  acting  in  concert  with 
England  on  the  Tunis  question  in  the  light  of  its  own  desires; 
they  had  convinced  themselves  that  the  French  would  not  be 
permitted  to  possess  themselves  quietly  of  Tunis,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  English  Government  regarding  the  Treaty  of  the  Bardo  was 
viewed  with  resentment,  intensified  by  surprise.  The  Right  at 
once  utilised  the  .occasion  which  offered  itself  for  propagating  the 
chief  article  of  their  creed  in  foreign  politics.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
accession  to  power  in  1880  had  been  welcomed  by  the  Left  with 
open  satisfaction,  and  the  English  Government,  in  consequence  of 
their  friendly  relations  with  Italy,  withdrew  their  opposition  to  the 
establishment  by  the  Italian  Government  of  a  station  in  the  Bay 
of  Assab,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea — a  scheme  which  had  been 
initiated  under  cover  of  forming  a  coaling  depot  for  the  ships  of 
the  Rubattino  Company,  but  which  was  finally  avowed  as  an  object 
of  the  Government  itself.  The  English  Government  had  also 
employed  its  friendly  offices  to  induce  the  Egyptian  Government, 
which  claimed  the  territory,  to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  the 
project.  But  the  disappointment  felt  at  the  situation  of  Italy  in 
Tunis  inclined  both  Government  and  people  to  look  elsewhere  for 
an  ally,  and  made  them  ready  to  listen  to  those  who  were  never 
weary  of  bidding  the  country  turn  to  Germany  (and  to  the  allies  of 
Germany)  as  the  only  Power  in  Europe  whose  interests  were  identical 
with  the  Italian,  and  from  whom  alone,  therefore,  Italy  could  expecic 
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to  receive  eflfective  political  support.  Before  long,  the  Opinione 
and  Dvriito  alike  cried  out  to  Bismarck  for  help  and  protection, 
and  not  even  his  attitude  regarding  the  situation  of  the  Papacy — 
with  which  it  was  said  he  intended  to  interfere,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  regularised  by  an  international  agreement — prevented 
their  warm  advocacy  of  a  German  alliance.  Later  in  the  year 
(November  10)  these  views  received  official  sanction  in  the  visit  of 
the  King  and  Queen  to  Vienna,  for  the  proposal  for  this  meeting 
came  altogether  from  Italy.  In  short,  the  journey  was  intended, 
in  the  words  of  the  Opinione^  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  distrust  and 
suspicions  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  to  protest  against  an 
inopportune  and  hurtful  agitation  ....  an  assurance  to  Austria 
of  the  firm  intention  of  the  Italian  Government  not  to  tolerate  any 
act  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  Empire."  It  is  now 
understood  that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  intend  to 
visit  Rome  ;  and  before  the  King  of  Italy  started  for  Vienna,  the 
German  Government  informed  Signer  Mancini  of  its  satisfaction, 
and  stated  that  "  what  was  done  at  Vienna  would  be  considered  as 
being  done  also  at  Berlin." 

Bitter  as  was  the  feeling  in  Italy  against  France,  the  only 
course  open  to  her  was  that  of  protest;  she  refused,  accordingly, 
to  recognise  the  position  created  for  M.  Roustan  in  Tunis  by  the 
Bardo  Treaty.  The  Italian  Consul  at  Tunis,  Signor  Maccio,  took 
leave  of  absence,  and  leave  was  also  granted  to  General  Cialdini, 
the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  who  returned  to  Rome.  There 
were,  however,  interests  at  stake  which  Italy  in  her  relations  with 
France  could  not  aCFord  to  overlook;  and  on  June  21  Signor  Mancini 
appealed  to  Signers  Nicotera  and  Billia  to  withdraw  their  motion 
on  the  Tunis  question.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  "  union  between 
France  and  Italy  in  the  work  of  pacification  ....  the  present 
state  of  things  arose  from  conflicting  economic  interests.  .  .  . 
France  and  Italy  had  a  common  enemy  against  whom  they  should 
be  on  their  guard."  In  August,  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  especially  of  the  Italian  colony,  on  occasion  of  the  occupation 
of  Sfax,  caused  further  irritation.  The  Italian  Consul  was  directed 
to  open  and  continue  a  special  inquiry,  although  the  Government 
were  invited  by  the  French  to  join  the  commission  which  they 
themselves  had  appointed.  The  sittings  of  this  commission  broke 
off  (through  the  withdmwal  of  the  French  Commissioner,  who 
refused  to  hear  evidence  unfavourable  to  the  conduct  of  the  French 
soldiery)  without  any  satisfactory  resolutions  having  been  come  to  ; 
the  question  of  an  indemnity  is  still  open ;  Signor  Maccio  is  still 
represented  by  a  deputy  at  Tunis,  nor  will  the  Italian  Government 
appoint  a  successor  to  General  Cialdini. 

This  state  of  political  tension  did  not  prevent  successful  nego- 
tiations for  the  renewal  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  imder  consideration,  and  which  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  November  3.  N^otiations  with  other  Powers 
were  also  commenced  during  1881,  and  a  general  prolongation — 
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till  June  1882 — of  existing  treaties  (including  the  Anglo-Italian) 
was  agreed  on. 

The  Chambers  reassembled  for  the  autumn  session  on  Novem- 
ber 17  (the  day  on  which  the  King  and  Queen  returned  from  Vienna), 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  take  the  Estimates.     In  nearly  every 
instance  these  involved  questions  of  great  interest.     The  Minister 
of  Justice,  Signer  Zanardelli,  informed  the  House  (November  25) 
that  he  had  under  consideration  the  draft  of  a  Bill  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  remedying  what  was  defective  in  the  Law 
of  Guarantees.     The  naval  estimates  (November  28)  necessarily 
brought  up  the  great  question  of  the  merits  of  the  "  Duilio,"  which 
involved  the  yet  greater  question  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  system 
of  heavy  armoured  vessels.    Admiral  Acton  had  been  interpellated 
on  March  8  with  much  violence  by  Colonel  Geymet,  who  accused  the 
Government   of  giving  incomplete  reports  of  the  trials  of  the 
"  Duilio,"  which  had  then  just  taken  place.    These  trials  had,  he 
said,  given  excellent  results,  and  he  further  reproached  the  Govern- 
ment with  having  wished  "  to  carry  out  extravagant  tests,  such  as 
would  be  calculated,  in  the  event  of  feilure,  to  injure  the  repu- 
tation of  the  vessel.     He  wished,"  he  said,  "  to  discover  whether 
the  unfavourable  issue  of  the  last  experiments,  which  had  just  been 
announced,  was  borne  out  by  facts,  or  was  due  to  the  mere  trick  of 
Party.  .  .  •  The  nation  had  a  right  to  know  which  system  of  naval 
construction  was  to  be  followed  up,  and  whether  the  monster  ships 
could  or  could  not  defend  themselves."    To  this  Admiral  Acton 
replied   that  the  technical  Commission  had  expected  that  the 
"  Duilio  "  would  be  damaged  by  certain  further  experiments,  but 
that  he  himself  had  determined  on  these  further  experiments, 
because  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  verify  the  capabilities  of  the 
vessel  under  any  circumstances  likely  to  arise  in  time  of  war.     He 
added  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  on  the  table  all  the  documents 
desired  concerning  these  trials.     The  discussion  of  this  subject, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  soon  assumed  an  angry  character. 
A  fortnight  later  (March  23),  on  the  occasion  of  another  inter- 
pellation, a  violent  attack  was  made  on  Acton  by  the  extreme  Left, 
aided  by  Signer  Sella  and  the  old  Eight,  ended  only  by  Signer 
Cairoli's  acceptance  of  Nicotera's  motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  for 
two  months.     Admiral  Acton  was  taxed  with  having  been  led — 
through  his  dislike  to  the  system  of  giant  ships — into  imposing 
the  impossible  on  the  **  Duilio  "  and  her  crew,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  point  to  a  disaster  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
previsions.     Many  went  even  further  in  their  accusations,  and 
declared  that  his  dislike  to  the  system  was  based  on  no  technical 
groimds,  but  on   purely  personal,  political,    and  parliamentary 
calculations.    The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  Admiral  Acton 
by  no  means  considers  the  monster  ships,  constructed  by  his 
predecessors  Brin  and   Saint-Bon,  to  be  good  for  nothing  and 
unserviceable,  but  rather  he  is  of  opinion  that — having  regard  to 
the  means  and  necessities  of  Italy — it  is  undesirable  to  build  these 
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gigantic  vessels  and  nothing  else ;  he  believes  that  the  four  at 
present  built  or  in  course  of  building  are  suflScient,  and  that  what  is 
now  wanted  is  a  number  of  lighter,  less  costly,  and  less  unwieldy 
ships  of  war.  From  the  remarks  which  he  made,  in  reply  to  General 
Ricotti,  when  the  Navy  Estimates  were  taken  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  it  would  seem  that  Admiral  Acton  has,  to  some  extent, 
given  his  own  sanction  to  the  plans  on  which  the  **  Duilio  ^  was 
constructed.  He  had  "  preferred,"  he  said,  "  the  *  Duilio '  as  the 
type  of  the  new  ironclad  (then  in  the  dockyard)  because  her  sea- 
going qualities  had  already  been  tested,  whereas  no  experiments 
had  as  yet  been  made  with  the  *  Italia.'"  As  regards  the  question 
of  thickness  of  the  armour-plating,  Admiral  Acton  maintained  that 
^  an  armour  of  45  centimetres  in  thickness  could  not  be  pierced 
by  either  43,  76,  or  even  100-ton  guns."  France  and  England, 
he  added,  although  they  had  no  such  formidable  guns  as  Italy, 
nevertheless  adopted  a  thickness  of  45  centimetres  for  the  armour 
of  their  ships ;  and  he  asserted,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  the  point  of 
size  and  armament  of  her  ironclads,  Italy  still  remained  ahead  of 
the  other  European  Powers. 

The  principal  measures  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  War, 
General  Ferrero,  for  completing  the  organization  of  the  Italian 
army,  have  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  House,  and  on  November 
20  Signer  Depretis  stated,  before  the  Budget  Committee,  that  the 
Cabinet  had  not  yet  discussed  the  proposals  made  by  the  Minister 
of  War  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  he  added,  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  a  position  to  provide  gradually  for  an  increase  of  the 
active  army  and  for  the  indispensable  works  of  territorial  defence 
out  of  the  ordinary  Estimates.  Three  small  Bills  dealing  with 
points  in  connection  with  General  Ferrero's  main  scheme  were, 
however,  laid  before  the  House  when  the  Military  Estimates  were 
taken  at  a  later  date  ;  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
he  was  strongly  urged  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  southern 
provinces  by  a  strong  system  of  fortifications.  But,  to  this  General 
Ferrero  replied — whilst  admitting  that  certain  works  were  indis- 
pensable—that their  proper  defence  could  alone  be  secured  by  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  fleet. 

On  the  Foreign  Office  Estimates  (December  7),  Signer  Mancini 
made  an  important  statement :  he  avowed  the  political  object  of 
the  journey  to  Vienna  undertaken  "in  accord  with  Germany," 
and  referred  to  Prince  Bismarck's  recent  statement  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, "that  liberalism  in  Italy  was  tending  to  a  Republic,"  in 
terms  which  so  gratified  the  German  Chancellor  that  he  instantly 
telegraphed  his  satisfaction.  On  the  22nd  Signer  Mancini  again 
assured  the  House  that,  in  making  representations  at  Paris  relative 
to  affairs  in  Tunis,  he  had  carefully  avoided  all  recognition  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  Bardo.  The  bitter  feeling  on  this  question,  and  on  the 
situation  of  Italy  in  Egypt,  found  expression  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  in  an  interpellation  taxing  the  Government  with  n^lecting 
to  defend  and  protect  the  interests  of  Italian  commerce  and  ad- 
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venture  in  Africa.  Nothing  positive  on  this  head  was  elicited 
from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Grerman  papers  had,  how- 
ever, asserted  early  in  the  year,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  Italian  Cfovemment  under  Signer  Cairoli  had  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  King  of  Abyssinia  which  assured  them 
the  protectorate  of  a  large  district,  the  possession  of  the  Bogos 
territory,  and  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massowah,  whence 
an  expedition  would  be  made  destined  to  open  up  the  road  to 
Assab  Bay.  This  statement  was  semi-oflScially  denied  in  the 
DirittOy  and  the  expedition  itself,  which  was  massacred  at  Beilul, 
was  disavowed  by  Government  (June  14)  in  the  House. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vote  for  Secret  Service  money, 
which  Signer  Crispi  vainly  proposed  to  increase  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Grovemment  was  so  ill  served  that  the  sum  at  their  dis- 
posal was  clearly  insufficient,  the  Foreign  Office  estimates  passed 
without  opposition.  Not  so,  however,  those  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  reforms  attempted  or  threatened  by  Signer 
Bacelli  called  forth  indignant  protest,  and  the  estimates  of  his 
department  were  only  carried  after  stormy  discussion ;  the  majority 
obtained  was  indeed  considerable — 117,  but  the  urns  showed  no 
fewer  than  1 22  black  balls. 

As  for  the  JMinister  of  Finance,  he  could  point  triumphantly  to 
the  fact  that  the  official  returns  showed  that  the  revenue  from 
taxation  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1881  was  50,000,000 
lire  in  excess  of  the  amount  yielded  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1880.  So  far,  therefore,  the  brilliant  calculations  on 
which  Signer  Magliani  has  based  his  schemes,  have  been  justified 
by  results  which  surpassed  his  expectations,  and  the  hopeful 
prospect  of  an  equilibrium  being  at  last  established  on  the  con- 
ditions of  Italian  finance  without  onerous  taxation  or  unjustifiable 
expedients,  is  likely  to  give  greater  stability  not  only  to  the 
economical  but  to  the  political  position  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER   II. 

GEBHANT. 

The  year  began  in  Germany  by  a  repetition  of  those  disgraceful 
outrages  upon  the  Jews  which  show  that  Prussia,  with  all  her 
boasted  civilisation,  still  retains  the  old  mediaeval  spirit  of  savage 
intolerance  towards  people  of  another  race  and  religion.  The 
riots  which  took  place  at  Berlin  and  other  large  Prussian  towns 
were  not  only  fomented  by  socialist  agitators,  who  thus  worked 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  classes  in  order  to  get  up  a  crusade  t 
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against  the  capitalists^  but  by  men  of  education  and  position ;  and 
among  those  who  showed  the  most  rancorous  antipathy  towards  the 
Jews  were  the  students  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  Liberal  poli- 
ticians, on  the  other  hand,  loudly  expressed  their  indignation  at 
these  barbarous  acts  of  violence  and  disorder,  and  on  January  12 
several  Liberal  meetings  were  held  in  the  Prussian  capital  to  protest 
against  them.  While  thus  protesting  against  one  form  of  into- 
lerance, however,  the  Prussian  Liberals  did  not  scruple  to  support 
the  oppressive  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  On  January  26  Herr  Windthorst,  whose  small  stature, 
together  with  his  position  as  an  ex-Minister  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  and  chief  of  the  Particularists  and  Ultramontanes,  had 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  "  his  little  Excellency,"  introduced 
a  Bill  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  for  exempting  the  dispensation 
of  the  sacraments  and  the  reading  of  the  mass  from  the  penal 
operation  of  the  Falk  laws.  He  showed  that  in  consequence  of 
those  laws  making  it  penal  for  any  priest  whose  appointment  had 
not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Grovemment  to  perform  the  offices  of 
religion,  601  Roman  Catholic  parishes  were  entirely  without 
ciu^tes,  and  584  with  only  half  the  number  requisite  for  the  wants 
of  their  inhabitants;  and,  referring  to  the  Constitution,  which 
promises  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  all  Prussian  citizens,  he 
urged  that  it  was  monstrous  that  so  many  of  them  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial  according 
to  the  rites  of  their  church  merely  because  they  were  Catholics. 
The  governments  of  China  and  Japan,  he  said,  were,  in  things  eccle- 
siastical, much  more  liberal  than  that  of  Prussia.  The  only  reply 
vouchsafed  by  the  Grovemment  and  the  leading  National  Liberals 
to  this  argument  was  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  did 
not  choose  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  State  for  the 
appointment  of  clergymen  to  parishes,  the  parishes  must  go  with- 
out clergymen ;  and  after  a  hot  debate,  which  extended  over  two 
days,  Herr  Windthorst's  Bill  was  rejected  by  254  to  115,  the  Centre, 
the  Poles,  and  a  few  Progressists  voting  for  it,  while  the  Con- 
servatives, the  National  Liberals,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Pro- 
gressists sided  with  the  Government. 

Prince  Bismarck  made  his  first  speech  of  the  year  (February  4) 
during  the  debate  on  the  Ver^vendungsgesetz^  or  Bill  for  applying 
surpluses  on  the  budgets  of  the  German  Empire  towards  the  abated 
ment  of  certain  direct  taxes,  chiefly  on  incomes.  The  Radical 
deputy,  Herr  Richtcr,  having  delivered  one  of  his  usual  philippics 
on  the  financial  policy  of  the  Chancellor,  saying  that  he  was  striving 
to  curry  favour  with  the  lower  classes  in  view  of  the  approaching 
Imperial  elections,  and  that  the  new  tarifi*  had  raised  the  price  of 
food  ¥dthout  increasing  wages,  the  Prince  made  an  elaborate  defence 
of  his  financial  schemes,  speaking  with  unaccustomed  calmness  and 
at  great  length.  As  to  the  rise  in  prices,  he  argued  that  this  was 
due,  not  to  the  protectionist  tariff,  but  to  the  failure  of  the  harvest 
in  Southern  Russia,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  teach  Prussian  econo- 
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mists  to  encouragp  native  husbandry  rather  than  rely  on  foreign 
countries  for  food  supplies.  In  his  opinion,  a  man  who  had  nothing 
but  his  two  hands,  and  was  an  unskilled  labourer,  should  be  exempt 
from  public  burdens ;  taxation  should  only  begin  where  there  is 
productive  capital,  either  in  the  form  of  material  or  intellectual 
capacity,  higher  than  that  possessed  by  the  workman  who  has 
nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  precarious  employment  afforded  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  The  direct  taxes  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  should,  he  added,  be  lowered  by  increasing  the  indirect 
taxes  of  the  Empire  ;  a  new  tax  should  be  introduced  for  exemption 
from  military  service,  the  tobacco  tax  should  be  increased,  and  fees 
for  attendance  in  government  elementary  schools  abolished ;  and 
he  concluded  by  observing  that  the  present  was  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  making  fiscal  reforms,  as,  in  all  probability,  Germany 
would  be  at  peace  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  Chancellor's 
proposals  were  still  further  developed  at  the  meetings  of  the  new 
Economic  Council,  which  began  its  sittings  on  January  27,  and 
consisted  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
working  men,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Prussia  to  assist  the 
Government  in  the  preparation  of  measures  affecting  the  economical 
interests  of  the  country.  The  first  scheme  laid  before  the  Council 
was  one  for  establishing  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against 
accidents  to  workmen  in  mines  and  manufactures,  which  had  already 
been  submitted  to  the  Federal  Council.  According  to  this  scheme, 
the  workmen  in  question  are  to  be  compelled  to  insure  in  a  Govern- 
ment office  against  accidents  resulting  in  death  or  inability  to  work. 
Half  of  the  premium  would  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  workmen  with 
salaries  of  more  than  750  marks,  by  the  masters,  and  the  other  half 
hy  the  workmen  themselves ;  where  the  salaries  are  less,  the  masters 
would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  premium,  and  the  remainder  would 
fall  on  the  poor-rates.  The  insurance  thus  obtained  would,  with 
aid  from  the  State,  provide  also  for  widows'  pensions,  allowances 
for  orphan  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  medical  atten- 
dance for  workmen  who  are  injured.  Another  proposal,  even  more 
socialistic  in  character,  was  to  revive  the  artisan  guilds  of  the 
middle  ages  with  a  view  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  working 
men. 

These  plans,  directly  they  became  known,  excited  great  oppo- 
sition all  over  Germany.  The  smaller  German  States  strongly 
objected  to  such  wide-reaching  measures  being  undertaken  by  the 
central  government ;  and  the  Liberals  regarded  them  as  calculated 
both  to  weaken  Parliament  and  make  the  poorer  classes  personally 
dependent  upon  the  Imperial  authorities,  while  the  wealthier  and 
more  cultivated,  besides  being  mulcted  in  heavier  taxes,  would  be 
deprived  of  all  independent  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted 
by  opposition,  and  his  financial  policy  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  read  by  Count  Stolberg  Wernigerode, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  and  last  session  Ic 
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of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  February  1 5.  The  objects  of  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government  were  declared  in  this  speech  to 
be  the  alleviation  of  pressing  burdens  and  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  A  new  stamp  law  and  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  tax  on  brewing  were  promised,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  Emperor  had  laid  before  the  Federal  Council 
a  "  Working  Men's  Accident  Insurance  Bill,"  which  was  described 
as  part  of  '*  the  legislation  directed  against  the  tendencies  of  social 
democracy,"  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  hitherto  in  existence 
for  protecting  working  men  against  destitution  when  incapacitated 
by  age  or  accidents  **  having  contributed  not  a  Jittle  to  induce 
them  to  seek  means  of  relief  by  supporting  socialist  schemes/' 
Other  measures  which  were  to  be  introduced  with  a  similar  object 
were  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  formation  into  corporate  societies 
or  guilds  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  ^^  thus  raising  their 
economic  capacity  as  well  as  their  social  and  moral  efficiency;" 
and  another  for  providing  pensions  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
public  servants.  It  was  also  announced  that  "  a  very  considerable 
increase  having  taken  place  in  the  number  of  crimes  and  offences 
committed  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,"  an  extension  of  the  criminal 
code  would  be  proposed  to  provide  for  such  cases ;  and  that  the 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  biennial  budgets,  which  had  fallen 
through  in  the  previous  session,  would  again  be  laid  before  the 
House,  "  as  the  allied  Governments  are  now,  as  formerly,  under  the 
weight  of  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  annual  and  simultaneous 
sitting  of  Imperial  and  provincial  parliaments."  Special  stress  was 
also  laid  in  this  speech  on  the  Emperor's  confidence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

While  Prince  Bismarck  was  thus  urging  on  his  policy  before 
the  German  Parliament,  he  lost  one  of  his  ablest  assistants  in  the 
Prussian  Ministry  through  one  of  those  outbursts  of  temper  which 
had'  already  caused  the  retirement  from  office  of  such  men  as 
Delbriick,  Camphausen,  Falk,  Hobrecht,  and  Savigny.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  Chancellor's  irritability  on  this  occasion 
appears  to  have  been  a  dispute  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  with 
the  ex-Finance  Minister  Camphausen.  Referring  to  his  plan  of 
freeing  the  poor  from  direct  taxation  and  supplying  the  consequent 
deficiency  in  the  exchequer  by  indirect  taxation.  Prince  Bismarck 
remarked  that  when  Herr  Camphausen  was  in  office  nothing  what- 
ever was  done  for  the  poor.  To  this  the  ex-Minister  replied  by  a 
scathing  criticism  of  the  Chancellor's  financial  system ;  and  on 
the  following  day  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Berlin 
municipality  left  their  cards  at  Herr  Camphausen's  house  to  show 
their  approval  of  his  policy.  A  few  days  after,  an  animated  debate 
took  place  in  the  Prussian  Upper  House  on  the  question  whether 
the  commimal  councils  were  to  be  controlled  by  the  Government 
or  by  the  County  Boards,  which  consist  chiefly  of  large  landed 
proprietors.  Count  Eulenburg,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  de- 
clared  himself  in   favour  of  the  latter  arrangement;  but  Herr 
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Rommell,  a  councillor  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  said  he  had  been 
directed  by  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  prevented  from  attending 
by  illness,  to  state  that  he  objected  to  the  view  taken  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  would  advise  the  Emperor  to  have 
the  Bill  altered  accordingly.  Count  Eulenburg  then  resigned,  and 
although  Prince  Bismarck  afterwards  explained  in  the  House  that 
he  did  not  intend  the  statement  to  be  read  in  public,  the  Count  per- 
sisted in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  ¥dth  much  reluctance 
by  the  Emperor,  and  amid  a  storm  of  condemnation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's arbitrary  conduct.  In  the  German  Parliament  the  attitude 
of  the  deputies  with  regard  to  his  policy  daily  grew  more  hostile. 
On  February  24  Herr  Bichter  again  attacked  it  in  a  long  speech, 
pointing  out  the  losses  inflicted  upon  the  people  by  the  protectionist 
tariff,  condemning  the  Working  Men's  Accident  Insurance  Bill  as 
a  step  towards  Socialism,  and  describing  the  present  condition  of 
Germany  as  "a  medley  of  confusion  and  absolutism."  When 
Prince  Bismarck  got  up  to  reply,  most  of  the  members  left  the 
House ;  and  after  dealing  with  a  number  of  technical  points  of 
little  general  interest,  he  defied  Herr  Richter  to  turn  him  out  of 
office  so  long  as  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign.  The 
prosperity  and  power  of  his  coimtry  had  always  been  his  sole  object, 
and  while  Liberalism  might  be  acceptable  if  the  Empire  were  firmly 
consolidated,  the  occasion  might  arise  when  dictatorship  would  be 
preferable  to  parliamentary  government.  These  words  produced 
no  impression  upon  the  country,  whose  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  state  of  things  was  reflected  in  the  speeches  of  its  represen- 
tatives. They  showed  that  France,  notwithstanding  the  catastrophe 
of  ten  years  ago,  was  materially  far  more  prosperous,  and  politically 
more  free  than  her  late  conqueror,  who  now  finds  it  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  funds  for  armaments  which  France  is  preparing 
without  any  apparent  effort. 

Prince  Bismarck's  curious  tendency  to  reduce  political  to  personal 
questions  gave  rise  to  a  very  undignified  scene  in  the  German  Par- 
liament on  March  4.  The  Prince  had  for  some  time  complained 
that  he  had  a  larger  official  house  placed  at  his  disposal  than  he 
required  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  his  house  had  been 
asiiessed  at  more  than  its  re^l  value  by  some  of  his  political  ad- 
versaries in  the  Town  Council,  and  he  accordingly  brought  in  a  BilP 
providing  that  in  the  rating  of  official  residences  the  rental  shall 
not  be  taken  as  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tenant's  salary.  In 
supporting  this  Bill  he  violently  attacked  the  Town  Council,  which 
he  described  as  a  "  Progressist  Ring."  Owing  to  its  imfaimess 
and  mismanagement,  he  said,  living  in  Paris  was  much  better  and 
cheaper  than  in  Berlin,  and  the  notice  of  his  assessment,  which  rated 
him  at  far  more  than  the  value  of  his  house,  ^^  came  upon  him  like 
a  breath  of  progress."  Replying  to  his  old  adversary  Richter,  who 
had  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  Government  statistics  that  accom- 

*  This  Bill  was  commonly  called  *<lex  Tiedemann/'  after  the  name  of  the 
CbMoellor's  chief  aMUtant.  ^ ^ ,,^^^  by GoOgk 
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panied  the  Bill,  and  asserted  that  civil  employes  were  assessed 
at  only  half  the  rent-tax  paid  by  other  citizens,  the  Chancellor 
observed  that  good  orators  were  hardly  ever  good  politicians,  and 
often  said  what  was  beautiful  in  sound  rather  than  what  was  strictly 
true.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  assessment  of  other  citizens, 
he  contended  that  he  was  overtaxed ;  and  he  would  add  that  he 
intended  to  move  next  session  for  the  removal  of  the  Grerman  and 
Prussian  Crovernments  to  some  other  city  more  equitable  in  her 
demands  and  less  likely  to  influence  Parliaments  This  threat  was 
of  course  merely  a  joke,  but  the  House  showed  its  displeasure  by  re- 
ferring the  Bill  to  a  committee,  where  the  limit  of  the  tax  was  fixed 
at  fifteen  instead  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  Bill  ultimately  passed  by 
a  majority  of  six  only.  The  next  important  subject  taken  up  by 
the  German  Parliament  was  the  Government  Bill  for  establi^ing 
biennial  parliaments  in  order  to  prevent  the  Reichstag  and  the 
Landtag  from  sitting  simultaneously.  To  this  proposal  the  National 
Liberals,  headed  by  Herr  von  Benningsen,  unanimously  objected,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  change  would  only  produce  more  confusion, 
and  that  if  Parliament  were  convoked  only  once  in  two  years  to  vote 
the  budget,  while  other  matters  of  at  least  equal  importance  would 
have  to  remain  in  abeyance,  such  a  course  would  greatly  impair 
its  power,  independence,  and  dignity.  This  Bill  also  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  which  reported  against  it ;  and  the  House 
then  rejected  all  the  articles  of  the  Bill  except  one,  which  extended 
the  duration  of  Parliament  from  three  to  four  years. 

During  the  Easter  holidays  some  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
Government  refusing  to  recognise  the  appointment  by  the  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Treves  of  the  late  vicar-general  de  Lorenzi  as 
vicar  of  the  chapter.  Herr  de  Lorenzi  was  administrator  of  the 
diocese  while  the  bishopric  was  vacant,  and  in  this  capacity  acted  as 
the  leader  of  the  extreme  Ultramontane  party.  The  Clerical  organs 
violently  attacked  the  Government  for  its  refusal,  which  they  de- 
scribed as  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  conciliation  that  had 
lately  been  adopted  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
matter  of  appointments  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignities  (the  secular 
oath  having,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Paderbom,  been  dis- 
pensed with),  while  the  Liberals  expressed  the  hope  that  Prince 
Bismarck  would  now  pause  on  his  march  to  Camossa. 

The  reassembling  of  the  Reichstag  was  signalised  by  the  most 
complete  defeat  which  had  yet  been  inflicted  on  any  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's measures.  When  his  Bill  for  laying  a  special  tax  on  persons 
exempted  firom  service  in  the  army  or  navy  was  introduced  in  the 
House  for  second  reading,  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  walked  out, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  Lucius,  voted  against  it,  and  the 
Bill  was  unanimously  rejected.  The  failure  of  the  Accidental 
Assuralice  Bill  was  also  practically  decided  in  the  debate  on  its 
second  reading  (June  2).  The  committee  to  which  the  Bill  had 
been  referred  had  struck  out  the  provision  for  part  of  the  insurance 
premiums  being  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  HoiKe^onfirmed  its 
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action  by  a  majority  of  185  to  39,  althongh  Prince  Bismarck  had 
declared  that  the  principle  of  State  assistance  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  Bill.  The  measure  was  ultimately  passed  as  amended ;  but 
on  Jiine  25  it  was  rejected  by  the  Federal  Council.  On  June  10 
another  large  majority  in  the  Beichstag  (153  to  102)  decided 
against  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the  members  of  an  Economic 
Council  for  Germany,  similar  to  that  which  Prince  Bismarck  had 
created  for  Prussia.  The  Conservatives,  the  National  Liberals,  and 
the  Progressists  all  united  to  denounce  this  body  as  an  engine  for 
the  suppression  of  parliamentary  liberty  and  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  already  excessive  personal  influence  of  the  Chancellor.  On 
the  1 5th  the  German  Parliament  of  1877  sat  for  the  last  time ;  and 
on  the  20th  Herr  Puttkammer  was  transferred  from  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Worship  to  that  of  the  Interior,  vice  Count  Eulenburg, 
Herr  von  Gossler,  late  President  of  the  Reichstag,  being  appoint^ 
to  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  Cabinet.  Shortly  after,  a  change 
in  the  Imperial  Chancery  was  also  announced :  Count  von  Stolberg, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Botticher,  owing, 
it  was  said,  to  differences  between  the  Count  and  his  chief. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  defeats  and  disappointments  the 
Chancellor  could  at  least  console  himself  with  one  triumph :  the 
long-pending  question  of  the  entrance  of  Hamburg  into  the 
Zollverein  was  at  length  settled  on  June  15  by  a  majority  of  106 
to  46,  the  Hambiu-g  municipal  council  accepting  the  convention 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  that  purpose  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Accordling  to  this  convention,  Hamburg,  together  with  the 
whole  of  its  territory,  is  to  enter  the  Zollverein  on  October  1, 1888 ; 
but  a  district  bounded  by  the  line  of  quays  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  and  by  the  islands  on  its  southern  bank  to  the  west  of 
the  bridge,  including  the  portion  of  the  river  flowing  between  them, 
is  to  remain  a  free  port. 

The  next  three  months  were  almost  entirely  occupied  by  prepa- 
rations for  the  elections  to  the  German  Parliament,  which  were  to 
take  place  in  October.  During  the  past  session  Prince  Bismarck 
had  aroused  the  opposition  of  every  political  party  in  the  country 
except  the  insignificant  fraction  of  old  Conservatives,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  to  obtain  the  support  of  at  least  one  of 
the  great  parties.  The  Prince  accordingly  made  another  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  Clericals,  who  represent  the  political  opinions  of 
large  populations  in  Posen,  the  Bhine  provinces,  Alsace,  Hanover, 
and  Bavaria.  The  vacant  bishopric  of  Treves  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Korum,  an  Alsatian,  to  the  see,  and  he  was 
recognised  by  the  Prussian  Government  without  being  required  to 
swear  obedience  to  the  May  laws.  Shortly  after,  Herr  von  Schlotzer, 
the  German  Minister  at  Washington,  was  despatched  to  Bome  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Pope ;  and  although  no  definite 
result  was  arrived  at,  it  was  understood  that  both  parties  were 
inclined  to  a  compromise.  Meanwhile  a  violent  agitation  was 
begun  in  the  official  and  semi-official  press  against  the^lj^ 
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party  and  its  friends,  and  every  eflFort  was  made  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  Liberal  meetings,  on  the  plea  that  they  would  be  U8ed 
for  the  propagation  of  Socialist  opinions.  Indeed,  it  is  the  dread 
of  the  growing  influence  of  Socialism  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
ruling  motive  of  the  Prince's  home  policy  since  the  two  attempts 
on  the  life  of  the  German  Emperor.  It  was  in  order  to  disarm 
this  influence  that  he  adopted  the  socialistic  idea  of  insuring  the 
working  classes  against  accidents,  and  providing  for  them  in  old 
age,  at  the  expense  of  the  State ;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  he 
wished  to  strengthen  the  Government  for  the  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  revolution  by  providing  that  Parliament  should  assemble 
only  once  every  two  years,  by  abolishing  direct  taxation,  and  by 
making  all  local  administration  subject  to  the  authorities  at  Berlin. 
His  determination  to  persist  in  his  efforts  to  carry  these  measures 
was  strengthened  by  the  virtual  failure  of  the  Anti-Socialist  Law. 
Notwithstanding  the  establishment  under  that  law  of  "  the  little 
state  of  si^e  "  at  Berlin,  the  Socialist  propaganda  was  as  active  as 
ever ;  Socialist  newspapers  and  pamphlets  were  still  surreptitiously 
introduced  into  the  city.  Socialist  meetings  were  held  in  secret  at 
Berlin  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  being 
collected  for  the  purposes  of  the  agitation.  In  selecting  the  party, 
therefore,  to  which  concessions  were  to  be  made  in  view  of  the 
coming  elections,  it  was  natiural  that  the  Chancellor's  choice  should 
not  have  fallen  on  the  Liberals,  whose  principles  compel  them  to 
oppose  measures  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  reduce  parliamentary 
government  to  a  mere  name.* 

The  elections  began  on  October  27,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  they  would  not  be  favourable  to  the  Government.  Herr 
Richter,  the  leader  of  the  Progressists,  and  Prince  Bismarck's 
principal  adversary,  was  elected  in  two  constituencies— Berlin  and 
Hagen — and  his  majority  in  the  latter  was  no  less  than  7,000. 
In  all  the  districts  where  special  efforts  were  made  to  seciure  the 
rejection  of  the  candidates  most  obnoxious  to  the  Chancellor,  the 
Liberals  were  equally  fortunate.  Herr  Lasker  was  victorious  at 
Meiningen,  Herr  von  Bunsen  at  Hirschberg,  Herr  Rickert  at 
Dantzig,  and  Herr  Karl  Mayer  at  Stuttgart.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chancellor's  son,  Count  Wilhelm,  lost  his  seat ;  and  the  same 
fate  befell  most  of  the  Conservative  leaders.  A  specially  gratifying 
feature  of  the  elections  was  the  victory  of  Professor  Virchow,  the 
first  distinguished  German  who  denounced  the  agitation  against 
the  Jews,  over  Herr  Stocker,  the  leader  of  the  Judenhetzey  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
possessed  by  the  latter,  owing  to  his  position  as  chaplain  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  violent  speeches  with  which  he  had  succeeded 

»  The  feeling  of  the  Liberals  with  regard  to  these  measores  was  pithily 
expressed  by  Professor  Mommsen,  in  one  of  his  electoral  speeches,  in  theoe 
words :  "  The  Prussia  that  we  had,  the  Germany  that  we  believed  we  had.  arc 
at  an  end.  We  must  now  all  stand  together,  or  we  are  all  lost— National  Liberals 
and  Progreesists,  and  the  freedom  of  Germany  for  many  years  to  come." 
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in  inflaming  the  prejudices  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
against  their  Jewish  fellow-townsmen.  Less  gratifying  to  the 
Liberals  and  to  all  friends  of  German  unity  was  the  result  of  the 
elections  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  all  the  newly  elected  members 
belonged  to  the  party  which  protests  against  the  annexation ;  and 
the  Autonomist  party,  which  it  was  hoped  would  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  malcontents  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment, was  beaten  by  large  majorities.  As  to  the  Clericals,  they 
maintained  their  ground,  and  even  the  Liberal  successes  were 
mostly  those  of  candidaties  belonging  to  the  Progressist  and  Seces- 
sional  parties.  The  Socialists,  too,  gained  several  victories  at  the 
elections,  although  all  agitation  in  their  favour  had  been  prohibited 
under  penalties,  their  placards  had  been  torn  down  by  the  police, 
and  voters  had  been  imprisoned  for  cheering  their  candidates.  The 
following  table  shows  the  relative  strength  of  parties  in  the  new 
and  the  old  Keichstags  respectively : — 

Conservatives 

Free  Conservatives 

Clericals  and  Guelphs   . 

National  Liberals 

Secessional  Liberals 

Progressists 

Volkspartei  (Autonomist  Radicals) 

Other  Liberals,  Savages,  &c. 

Poles  .... 

Protest  Party  (Alsace-Lorraine) 

Social  Democrats 

Danes  .... 


Old 

New 

Losses 

Qains 

58 

57 

1 

— 

48 

25 

23 

— 

105 

107 

— 

2 

64 

47 

17 

— 

22 

45 

— 

23 

28 

56 

— 

28 

4 

8 

— 

4 

37 

6 

31 

— 

14 

16 

— 

2 

5 

15 

— 

10 

10 

13 

— 

.3 

2 

2 

— 

— 

If  the  members  of  the  German  Parliament  with  a  Conservative 
tendency  and  those  with  a  leaning  towards  Liberalism  could  be 
formed,  as  with  us,  into  two  great  parties,  the  former  would  have 
a  considerable  majority ;  for  out  of  the  397  members  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, the  Conservatives,  Free  Conservatives,  Clericals,  Guelphs, 
Poles,  and  Alsace-Lorrainers  taken  together  amount  to  220. 
But  in  Germany  no  such  fusion  of  different  shades  of  political 
opinion  is  possible,  for  th&  distinctions  between  the  various  "  frac- 
tions," as  they  are  called,  are  too  strongly  marked.  A  member 
of  the  Clerical  party,  for  instance,  would  be  inclined  to  vote  with 
the  Conservatives  on  most  secular  matters ;  but  the  Culturkampf 
is  now  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  German  politics,  and  the 
Clericals  would  refuse  to  combine  with  any  party  that  is  not  pre- 
pared to  go  much  farther  in  modifying  the  May  laws  than  even  the 
Conservatives  have  shown  themselves  to  be.  Similarly,  there  can 
be  no  solid  alliance  between  the  Conservatives,  who  are  above  all 
G-ermans  and  Imperialists,  and  the  Poles  or  Alsace-Lorrainers,  the 
chief  article  of  whose  political  faith  is  self-government  for  their 
own  nationality.     On  the  Liberal  side,  too,  there  is  a  8trong)^j^[^ 
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tagonism  between  National  Liberals,  Progressists,  and  Axnal 
Democrats,  though  the  points  at  issue  do  not  touch  upon  such 
matters  of  warm  religious  and  national  feeling  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Conservative  camp.  But  though  neither  the  Liberab  nor  the  Con- 
servatives could  claim  the  victory,  it  was  evident  that  the  electicms 
were  a  defeat  for  Prince  Bismarck,  for  they  increased  the  number 
of  his  opponents  in  the  Reichstag,  so  that  there  was  even  less 
prospect  of  a  favomuble  reception  for  his  projects  of  home  policy 
in  the  new  than  in  the  old  Parliament.  The  Chancellor  dedared, 
in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  the  students  at  Leipzig,  that  the  result 
of  the  elections  had  ^'  neither  surprised  nor  discouraged  ^  him,  and 
that  "  chronic  diseases  require  time  and  patience  for  their  cure  ;^ 
but  soon  after  the  old  expedient  of  threatened  resignation  was 
hinted  at.  llie  semi-official  Post  of  Berlin  published  an  article 
stating  that  the  Chancellor  was  '^  weary  of  being  made  the  butt  of 
all  the  wickedness,  baseness,  cahmmy,  and  envious  suspicions  of 
forty-five  millions  of  people,"  and  that  he  would  therefore  shortly 
tender  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor,  ^^  as  it  is  impossible  to 
govern  Prussia  on  the  monarchical  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
on  the  principles  of  the  Progressist  party."  It  was  remembered, 
however,  that  only  nine  monttis  before  (February  4)  he  had  declared 
in  the  House,  quoting  Marshal  MacMahon's  famous  saying,  "  J'y 
suis,  j'y  reste,"  that  he  liad  abandoned  all  idea  of  retirement  from 
office,  that  he  intended  to  remain  as  long  as  the  Emperor  should 
wish  him  to  do  so,  and  that  ^^  the  Emperor's  will  alone  would  lift 
him  out  of  the  saddle."  The  statement  in  the  Post  proved  to  be 
a  mere  ballon  d'essai,  and  shortly  after  Prince  Bismarck  openly 
admitted  at  a  parliamentary  soiree  at  his  house  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  leaving  office,  though  he  suggested  the  possibility,  in 
view  of  the  violent  opposition  hia  home  policy  had  encountereid,  of 
a  Vice-Chancellor  being  appointed  for  home  affairs,  while  he  himself 
should  retain  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 

The  next  German  Parliament  was  opened,  November  17,  by  an 
Imperial  message,  which  Prince  Bismarck  read  to  the  assembled 
deputies.  The  message  was  almost  a  repetition  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  previous  session, 
and  it  left  entirely  out  of  account  the  defeats  sustained  by  the 
Grovemment  on  the  very  measures  which*it  announced  were  again 
to  be  brought  forward.  It  seemed  that  Prince  Bismarck,  like  the 
Bourbons,  had  learnt  nothing  and  foigotten  nothing.  The  plan 
of  biennial  Budgets,  the  Accident  Insurance  Bill,  the  Tobacco 
Monopoly  Bill — all  the  familiar  chevaux  de  bataiUe  of  the  pre- 
vious session — ^were  again  trotted  out  before  the  astonished  depu- 
ties, who  marvelled  at  the  audacity  of  a  Minister  who  thus  again 
courted  defeat  from  a  House  containing  an  even  larger  number  of 
his  opponents  than  the  previous  one.  The  most  satisfactory  part 
of  the  message  was  its  conclusion,  in  which  the  Emperor  declared 
that  *'  in  no  previous  year  "  had  he  "  been  able  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  such  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  peace  as 
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now.*'  "  The  meetings,"  he  added,  "  which  we  had  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary  at  Gastein,  and  at  Dantzig 
with  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  were  the  expression  of  the  close  per- 
sonal and  political  relations  which  unite  us  with  the  sovereigns  so 
closely  bound  to  us  by  friendship,  and  Gr^rmany  with  the  two 
mighty  empires  on  her  borders.  These  relations,  founded  as  they 
are  on  mutual  confidence,  constitute  a  trustworthy  guarantee  for 
the  continuance  of  peace,  to  secure  which  the  policy  of  the  three 
Imperial  Courts  is  with  one  accord  directed." 

The  debates  which  followed  were  rather  of  personal  than  of 
national  interest.  Herr  Sichter  again  violently  attacked  the 
Chancellor's  financial  policy  (November  24),  and  said  the  Imperial 
message  was  used  by  him  as  a  cover  for  his  own  projects.  There 
was  no  conflict  between  the  Beichstag  and  the  Crown,  which  stands 
above  parties;  the  object  of  the  conflict  was  not  the  Emperor, 
but  his  chief  counsellor.  The  Emperor  summons  his  people  to  an 
election,  not  in  order  to  show  his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  the 
people.  To  this  Prince  Bismarck  replied,  on  November  29,  that 
he  had  advised  the  Emperor  according  to  the  best  of  his  lights. 
The  Emperor  constituted  a  strong  element  in  the  Grerman  system 
of  government,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  under  the  reign  of 
the  present  sovereign's  brother  the  government  of  Prussia  was 
carried  on  according  to  entirely  difierent  principles  from  those 
which  had  now  been  adopted.  The  Emperor  William's  personal 
share  in  the  government  was  such  an  active  one  that  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  prohibited  from  speaking  to  his  people  by 
Herr  Bichter's  theories.  As  for  himself,  he  completely  repre- 
sented the  Emperor's  policy.  Germany  was  not  to  be  governed 
after  the  English  pattern.  The  conduct  of  affairs  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  whose  responsible  adviser  was  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  he  would  continue  to  be  so.  In  another  speech,  deli- 
vered at  the  same  sitting,  the  Prince  observed  that  he  considered 
the  Government  a  better  guarantee  for  the  union  of  Germany 
than  the  Beichstag,  which  caused  him  many  difficulties,  and 
greatly  increased  those  already  in  existence.  Party  strife  pre- 
vented the  majority  from  realising  any  positive  programme.  He 
did  not  demand  gratitude,  which  was  due  to  the  Emperor  alone ; 
but  he  had  done  his  duty.  On  the  following  day,  being  inter- 
rogated by  Dr.  Virchow  as  to  the  relations  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  Vatican,  the  Chancellor  said  that  no  nego- 
tiations whatever  were  going  on  between  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  Bome,  but  that  the  King  of  Prussia  intended  to  accredit 
a  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  in  order  to  arrange  about 
personal  and  local  questions.  The  appointment  of  an  ambassador 
was  a  logical  consequence  of  actual  facts.  Earlier  causes  of  dis- 
content against  the  Pope  had  ceased,  and  it  now  appeared  desir- 
able, in  the  interest  of  the  numerous  Catholic  subjects  of  Prussia, 
to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  reconcileable  with  the  traditional 
independence  of  the  Prussian  State.    The  next  Prussian  ( 
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therefore,  would  provide  a  salary  for  a  Prussian  ambassador  at  the 
Vatican.  If  the  German  Governments  should  wish  it,  the  appoint- 
ment could  easily  be  chanf^ed  into  a  German  one,  though  Ger- 
many had  no  Culturkampf,  but  only  Prussia.  Turning  to  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  home,  the  Chancellor  remarked  that  he 
had  been  always  opposed  in  principle  to  the  introduction  of  civil 
marriage,  but  that  when  the  measure  for  this  purpose  was  brought 
before  the  House,  he  was  ill  at  Varzin,  and  he  gave  his  consent  to 
it  because  at  the  time  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  lesser  evil  than  a 
change  of  Ministry  would  have  been.  He  further  stated  that,  if 
he  were  placed  before  the  alternative  of  a  rapprochement  ynth  the 
Centre  and  one  with  the  Progressive  party,  he  would  always,  for 
reasons  of  State,  prefer  an  alliance  with  the  Centre. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  his 
adversaries  in  the  new  Reichstag  took  place  on  December  2.  The 
subject  was  the  proposed  grant  of  85,000  marks  for  the  Economic 
Coimcil,  which  had  been  rejected  five  months  before  by  the  pre- 
vious Reichstag.  Herr  von  Benda,  the  head  of  the  Moderate 
Liberals,  again  pointed  out  the  objections  to  this  proposal.  The 
Economic  Council,  he  said,  would  necessarily  become  a  body  inde- 
pendent of  the  Reichstag,  and  would  be  used  to  support  the 
Chancellor's  protectionist  policy  against  the  free-traders  in  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Reichstag.  He  and  his  friends  would  gladly 
grant  the  Government  any  means  that  might  be  necessaiy  for 
prosecuting  any  specific  inquiry,  but  not  for  a  permanent  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  proposed.  The  Chancellor  strove  hard  to  defend 
the  measure,  but  the  House  was  evidently  against  him,  and  the 
grant  was  ultimately  rejected  by  a  majority  of  169  to  83.  The 
majority  included  the  National  Liberals,  the  Progressists,  the 
Secessionists,  the  Clericals,  the  Poles,  and  the  Guielphs  ;  showing 
that  the  advances  which  had  been  made  to  the  Clericals  had,  so 
far,  not  met  with  any  response.  The  semi-oflBcial  Nord-deutache 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  now  commenced  a  series  of  violent  attacks  on 
Herr  Windthorst,  the  head  of  the  party ;  but  another  semi-oflScial 
paper,  the  Post^  continued  to  make  overtures  to  the  Clericals,  and 
even  suggested  that  if  the  Pope  were  to  leave  Rome  in  order  to 
inaugurate  a  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power, 
he  would  find  a  welcome  asylum  in  Germany.  The  bitterest 
debate  of  the  session,  however,  and  indeed  of  the  year,  was  that 
on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Government  on  the  elections. 
T}ie  leading  speaker  on  this  occasion  was  Herr  von  Benningsen, 
who,  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  moderate  Liberals,  carried  more 
weight  in  a  question  of  this  kind  than  any  other  member  of  the 
House.  The  Home  Minister,  Herr  von  Puttkammer,  went  so  fiu* 
aa  to  declare  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  administrative  oflScials  to 
support  the  Government  candidates,  and  that  those  who  had  done 
HO  would  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor.  This  produced  a 
Btorm  of  excitement  in  the  House,  and  Henr.^von(^^|enningsen*8 
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eloquent  protest  against  the  use  of  such  language  by  a  Prussian 
Minister  elicited  loud  cheers,  even  from  the  Conservative  benches. 
After  a  sitting  of  extraordinary  length,  the  Liberal  motion  for  an 
inquiry  by  the  Committee  for  the  verification  of  the  elections  into 
"  Uie  faults  of  the  present  system  as  shown  by  the  last  elections, 
more  especially  as  regards  their  secrecy  and  independence,"  was 
passed  unanimously.  Shortly  after  the  House  separated  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  more  indisposed  than  ever  to  adopt  the  Chan- 
cellor's policy. 

In  foreign  aflfairs  the  Chancellor  showed  his  usual  skill  and 
force  of  character,  and  successfully  asserted  the  position  of  Ger- 
many as  the  leading  European  State.  It  was  his  policy  which 
finally  triumphed  in  the  solution  of  the  Greek  Question,  though  its 
acceptance  by  Greece  was  mainly  owing  to  the  tact  and  firmness 
of  Mr.  Goschen.  The  interview  of  the  Russian  and  German 
Emperors  at  Dantzig,  and  the  visit  of  King  Humbert  to  Vienna, 
were  proofs,  if  not  of  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Prince  Bismarck,  at 
least  of  his  power  to  draw  within  the  orbit  of  German  influence 
States  which  were  in  want  of  an  ally.  Even  Turkey,  by  sending  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Berlin,  seemed  to  show  that  the  Sultan  hoped 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  Chancellor  for  a  *'  pan-Islamist " 
movement  which  might  cause  serious  difficulties  for  France  in 
Africa  and  for  England  in  India.  It  is  true  that  the  Sultan  is 
stated  to  have  intended  to  present  the  order  of  the  Nishan  Imtiaz 
to  Queen  Victoria  as  well  as  to  the  Emperor  William ;  but,  as  was 
remarked  by  a  diplomatist,  "Decorations  are  given  in  Turkey 
either  because  the  Sultan  is  satisfied,  as  he  is  with  Germany,  or 
because  he  is  dissatisfied,  as  he  is  with  England."  Some  anxiety 
was  caused  in  Italy  by  a  statement  made  by  Prince  Bismarck  in 
the  German  Parliament  on  November  27,  warning  her  against 
republican  leanings,  and  this  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the 
reports  which  were  current  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  a  pro- 
ject having  been  started  by  the  Chancellor  of  a  European  guaran- 
tee for  the  Pope.  The  general  tendency  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Germany  during  the  year,  however,  was  undoubtedly  pacific,  and 
her  prestige  in  Europe  is  now  so  great  that  she  can  obtain  much 
by  diplomacy  which  any  other  Power  could  not  get  without  a  war. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EASTEBN  EUBOFE. 

I.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

AusTRU,  with  her  strongly-marked  class  divisions  and  her  many 
nationalities,  each  clamouring  for  home  rule,  has  this  year  been 
troubled  even  more  than  ususd  by  internal  dissensions.  On  New 
Year's  Day  a  deputation  of  peasants  from  Upper  Austria  waited 
upon  Count  Taaffe,  the  Premier  of  the  Cisleithanian  Ministry,  to 
complain  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  land-tax  which  the 
peasantry  in  that  province  was  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  demanded  of  the  landowners.  The  Minister 
gave  a  conciliatory  answer,  which,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
deputation,  and  on  January  10  a  meeting  of  3,000  peasants  was 
held  at  Linz  to  discuss  the  subject.  It  was  decided  that  the 
'  deputies  for  the  province  should  be  called  upon  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Reichsrath,  and  that  those  who  should  fail  to  do  so 
should  not  be  re-elected.  The  meeting  also  approved  the  statutes 
of  a  new  society,  to  be  called  "  The  Upper  Austrian  Pea^ts' 
Union,"  which  was  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  peasants  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Similar 
societies  were  established  in  January  and  February  in  the  other 
Austrian  provinces ;  and  a  new  interest — that  of  the  peasantry  as 
distingui^ed  from  the  clergy  and  landowners — was  thus  added  to 
the  numerous  ones  which  are  incessantly  in  conflict  with  each  other 
throughout  the  motley  territories  of  the  Austorian  Empire. 

On  January  15  a  further  change  of  Ministry  took  place  at 
Vienna  in  an  autonomist  sense.  Two  Germans,  Constitutionalists, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  Streit  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 
Kremer,  were  succeeded  by  Dr.  Prazak  and  Baron  Pino  respec- 
tively, the  former  a  Czech  and  the  latter  a  pliant  oflBcial  who  had 
served  in  the  Federalist  Ministries  of  Coimts  Potocki  and  Hohen- 
wart.  This  incident  was  followed  on  January  1 8  by  the  creation 
of  twelve  peers,  nearly  all  Ultramontanes  or  Federalists,  evidently 
with  the  object  of  weakening  the  Centralist  majority  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  antagonism  between  the  Grerman  Centralists  and  the 
Slavs  now  became  exceedingly  bitter,  and  manifested  itself  in  an 
unseemly  scene  in  the  Reichsrath  at  the  first  meeting  (February  14) 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  ordinance  issued  in  the 
previous  year  by  the  Grovemment  regulating  the  use  of  the  German 
and  Czechish  languages  in  courts  of  law,  diJIS^i  Centralist  leader, 
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Dr.  Herbst,  having  proposed  the  rejection  of  the  ordinance^ 
Dr.  Bieger  replied  on  the  part  of  the  Czechs,  urging  that  the 
historical  rights  of  Bohemia  were  incontestable,  and  taunting  Dr. 
Herbst  with  having  made  a  sham  motion  which  had  no  prospect 
of  success,  merely  for  the  purpose  '*of  raising  a  cry  of  distress  which 
might  be  heard  beyond  the  frontiers-  of  tibe  country."  This  in- 
sinuation was  met  with  a  storm  of  protests  from  the  Centralist 
party,  after  which  all  its  members  who  were  present  left  the  room, 
and  the  sitting  had  to  be  adjourned.  The  ordinance  had,  however, 
ultimately  to  be  accepted  by  the  House,  as  were  also  several  other 
measures  of  less  importance  which  were  opposed  by  the  Grerman 
deputies.  The  irritation  among  the  latter  at  the  series  of  defeats 
they  had  sustained  again  broke  out  at  the  sitting  of  May  20,  during 
a  debate  on  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  certain 
elections  for  representatives  of  the  class  of  landowners  in  Upper 
Austria  to  be  invalid.  Count  Hohenwart,  the  leader  of  the  Feder- 
alist party,  having  proposed  that  a  committee  of  the  House  should 
be  appointed  to  consider  whether  its  powers  had  been  encroached 
upon  by  the  above  decision.  Dr.  Herbst  rose  to  protest  on  behalf 
of  the  Centralists  against  this  proposal.  Referring  to  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  December  21,  1867,  which  says  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  alone  to  decide  whether  any  particular  case 
comes  within  its  jurisdiction,  he  observed  that  Count  Hohenwart's 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  com- 
petency of  the  court  to  give  a  decision  in  the  case  in  question  was 
unconstitutional,  and  declared  that  the  Centralist  party  would  not 
take  any  part  whatever  in  the  consideration  of  such  a  motion. 
Dr.  Herbst  and  the  whole  of  the  Centralist  members  then  left  the 
House,  and  Count  Hohenwart's  motion  was  passed  in  their  absence. 
Three  days  after,  a  motion  introduced  by  the  Federalist  deputy 
Lienbacher  for  reducing  the  term  of  attendance  in  the  elementary 
schools  from  eight  years  to  six,  led  to  a  further  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  minority.  Dr.  Edward  Suess,  a  learned  professor, 
who  had  until  then  been  regarded  as  a  politician  of  very  moderate 
views,  made  a  most  violent  speech  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he 
accused  the  majority  of  simony  and  the  Grovemment  of  disgraceful 
and  criminal  conduct,  and  concluded  with  the  apostrophe :  "  Away 
with  these  men  who  ruin  the  Empire  I"  pointing  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Ministers'  bench.  An  indescribable  tumult  followed ;  the 
minority  cheered,  the  majority  hissed  and  groaned,  and  the  people 
in  the  galleries  whistled  and  clapped  their  hands.  Ultimately  the 
President,  finding  it  impossible  to  restore  order,  had  the  galleries 
cleared,  and  the  motion  was  then  passed  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
156  to  149.  Another  subject  which  was  the  cause  of  much  bitter 
party  strife  was  a  bill  for  establishing  a  Czechish  university  by  the 
side  of  the  ancient  German  one  at  Prague.  This  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  the  Grermans  all  voting  against  it,  on  May  31.  Some 
of  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  Centralist  party,  headed  by 
Herr  Plener,  wished  to  come  to  an  understanding  ^^^^f  i  iz*^^(§^^*^lc 
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in  the  matter,  as  their  desire  to  have  a  university  of  their  owd,  in 
a  town  where  at  least  as  much  Czechish  is  spoken  as  German,  was 
not  unreasonable ;  but  Dr.  Herbst  and  his  followers  would  not  bear 
of  any  compromise,  and  the  party  accordingly  again  assumed  that 
irreconcilable  attitude  which  has  done  them  so  much  harm  with 
the  Austrian  public.     The  Government,  however,  probably  deedring^ 
to  conciliate  the  Centralists,  did  not  lay  before  the  Upper  House 
either  the  Bill  for  the  Czechish  university  or  the  motion  for  reducing 
the  period  of  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  and  both  were  there- 
fore dropped  for  the  session,  which  closed  on  June  4.     But  this 
negative  policy  only  inflamed  the  hatred  between  the  German  and 
Czechish  races.     On  June  26  the  German  students  of  the  university 
of  Prague  met  to  celebrate  the  establishment  of  a  new  society 
called  "Austria,"  at  a  village  called  Kuchelbad,  to  which  they 
proceeded  with  their  national  badges,  singing  German  nationsd 
songs.     This  provoked  the  Czechs,  who  broke  into  the  room  where 
the  German  students  were  celebrating  their  festival,  and  a  serious 
riot  ensued,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  in  which  many  people 
were  wounded.     The  affair  produced  great  consternation  in  Gtjvem- 
ment  circles  at  Vienna,  and  was  considered  so  menacing  to  the 
public  peace  that  a  general  officer.  Chevalier  von   Kraus,   was 
appointed  Governor  of  Bohemia  in  place  of  the  civilian  Baron  von 
Weber.     It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  struggle  of  nationalities 
in  Cisleithania  was  thus  daily  growing  more  fierce,  in  Hungary  it 
had  almost  subsided.  In  the  elections  for  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  June,  the  Roumanian  agitator 
Babes  lost  his  seat,  and  the  Servian  Polit,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  anti-Magyars  among  his  countrymen,  met  with  a 
similar  fate.     In  Transylvania  especially  the  Government  found 
a  powerful  supporter  in  the  Roumanian  Archbishop  Miron  Roman, 
who,  in  a  circular  to  his  clergy,  strongly  advocated  the  acceptance 
of  the  Hungarian  constitution  by  the  Roumanian  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  and  praised  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Government 
policy.     M.  Tisza  indeed  showed  a  far  greater  power  of  gathering 
round  him  men  of  various  parties  than  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Leitha  had  done.     Although  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  had  considerably 
diminished  the  popularity  of  his  Government,  and  extreme  Con- 
servatives like  Sennyey  and  Bitto  united  with  Radicals  like  Madarasz 
to  overthrow  him,  the  elections  left  his  party  in  the  House  pracr 
tically  as  strong  as  ever. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  Emperor,  continuing  the  policy 
of  conciliation,  which  had  been  the  main  cause  of  his  visits  to 
Bohemia  and  Galicia  last  year,  made  a  journey  in  the  provinces 
of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlbexg,  where  he  was  received  with  even  more 
enthusiasm  than  had  been  manifested  by  his  Czechish  and  Polish 
subjects.  These  provinces  send  to  the  Reichsrath  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  German  Clerical  party,  who,  together  with  the 
Czechs  and  Poles,  now  constitute  the  majority  in  ^at  body,  and 
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the  Emperor's  journey  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  demonstration 
against  the  policy  of  the  Grerman  centralists.     This,  no  doubt,  was 
to  some  extent  the  fact,  for  the  Emperor  could  not  foil  to  see  that 
the  existence  of  his  dynasty — and,  what  is  practically  the  same 
thing,  of  the  Austrian  Empire  itself — must  depend  on  the  attach- 
ment of  his  subjects,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are   bitterly 
opposed  to  the  centralist  party.     Moreover,  the  Emperor  is  per- 
sonally a  devout  Catholic,  though  not  an  Ultramontane,  and  he 
looks  upon  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  not  without  reason,  as 
the  strongest  support  of  his  monarchy.     In  no  country  in  Europe 
are  the  peasantry   so  much  under  the  control  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy  as  they  are  in  Austria.     But  although  the  Em- 
peror undoubtedly  did  much   to  strengthen   the  loyalty  of  his 
people  by  these  visits  to  various  parts  of  bis  dominions,  he  was  not 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  restore  harmony  among  themselves. 
The  Viennese  newspapers  became  so  violent  in  their  attacks  on 
the  Czechs  that  the  Government  confiscated  some  of  them,  and 
an  absurd  quarrel  arose  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Hungarians, 
because  the  new  Hungarian  paper-money,  in  accordance  with 
an   agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Cabinets,  was  printed  in  German  and  Hungarian  only,  instead  of, 
as  formerly,  in  all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  monarchy.     The 
Czechs,  on  obtaining  some  of  the  new  notes,  blotted  out  the  Ger- 
man and  Hungarian  words,  and  stamped  over  them  words  of  the 
same  meaning  in  Czechish  ;  upon  which  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance  prohibiting  the  bank  at  Pesth  from 
accepting  any  more  notes  which  should  be  so  treated.     In  Dalmatia, 
too,  serious  disturbances  took  place  in  September.     Three  nation- 
alities— the  Croatian,  Italian,  and  Servian — are  represented  in  the 
Dalmatian  Diet,  the  first  of  which  desires  the  incorporation  of 
Dalmatia  with  Croatia,  while  the  two  others  demand  a  separate 
autonomy  for  each  of  their  nationalities.     At  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Diet  the  deputies  of  these  three  parties  became  so  heated  that 
they  fell  to  blows,  and  continued  the  fighting  in  the  street.     A 
further  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Government  was  aflForded  in  this 
province  by  the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  the 
Bocche  di  Cattaro,  which  were  the  scene  of  the  insurrection  of 
1868,  to  be  enlisted  for  the  militia.     Since  the  insurrection  these 
people  had  been  practically  exempt  from  the  compulsory  service 
in  the  army,  to  which  all  other  Austrian  subjects  are  liable,  but 
the  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  Baron  Rodich,  this  year  decided  to 
apply  the  law  of  enlistment  to  the  districts  in  question  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  monarchy.    The  resistance  of  the  Boccbese,  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  Montenegrins  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier,  became  so  serious  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  district,  and  an  intermittent 
guerilla  war  followed,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  seemed  likely 
to  spread  into  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^  as  much  dissatisfaction 
was  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  at  the  decree  [^ 
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rendering  them  liable  to  serve  in  the  Austrian  army.  By  this 
decree,  which  was  issued  early  in  November,  all  the  aUe-bodied 
men  of  these  provinces  were  boimd  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy;  an  army  corps  was  to  be 
formed,  to  be  employed  both  in  war  and  in  peace  under  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor,  and  military  service  was  made  obligatory  for 
three  years  in  the  line,  and  nine  years  in  the  reserve.  Soldiers  of 
the  Mahomedan  £Edth,  however,  were  to  form  a  separate  detach- 
ment, with  their  own  chaplains,  surgeons,  and  commissariat.  Nor 
was  tiiis  the  only  subject  of  complaint.  The  Austrian  authorities 
had  not  proved  equal  to  the  difficult  task  of  governing  a  mainly 
Mahomedan  population ;  and  the  Grovemment  at  Vienna  itself 
admitted  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  occupied  provinces. 

The  Austrian  Parliament  re-assembled,  on  November  14,  and 
the  old  strife  of  parties  was  renewed.  A  reorganisation  of  the 
Opposition,  however  (now  called  "  the  united  Left "),  had  taken 
place  during  the  recess,  and  at  the  first  great  trial  of  strength, 
which  took  place  on  December  14,  the  Crovemment  received  a 
decided  check  in  both  Houses.  The  question  before  the  Upper 
House  was  Herr  Lienbacher  s  proposal,  already  referred  to,  for 
reducing  the  compulsory  term  of  elementary  education  from  eight 
years  to  six.  This,  which  is  a  cheval  de  bataiUe  of  the  Clerical 
party  in  Austria,  was  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  recent  crea- 
tion of  fourteen  Conservative  peers.  In  the  Lower  House  Dr. 
Herbst,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  proposed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  new 
Landerbank,  an  institution  founded  by  a  company  of  French 
financiers  under  the  management  of  M.  Bontoux,  which,  it  was 
alleged,  had  been  treated  with  undue  favour  in  official  quarters. 
When  the  division  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  votes  recorded 
for  and  against  the  motion  were  equal,  so  that  it  was. only  rejected 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President.  About  the  same  time  a 
characteristic  incident  took  place  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
during  a  debate  on  the  third  article  of  the  Austro-Servian  Extxa- 
dition  Treaty,  which  provides  that,  though  political  offenders  are 
to  be  exempt  from  extradition,  such  exemption  is  not  to  apply  to 
those  who  attempt  the  life  of  the  sovereign  or  of  any  member  of 
his  family.  Several  members  of  the  extreme  Left  opposed  this 
article,  saying  that  regicide  might  in  certain  circumstances  be 
justifiable.  The  Premier,  M.  Tisza,  having  warmly  protested 
against  this  assertion,  one  of  the  Radical  deputies  exclaimed  that 
M.  Tisza  had  for  seven  years  told  falsehoods  on  the  Opposition 
bench  in  order  that  he  might  for  six  years  cheat  as  a  Minister. 
The  article  was  then  accepted,  amid  much  tumult,  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  after  the  sitting  M.  Tisza  assembled  a  ^^  court  of 
honour,"  composed  of  men  of  all  parties,  to  decide  whether  he  waa 
bound  as  a  gentleman  to  demand  personal  satisfaction  for  the 
insult.    The  court  decided  that  the  insult  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
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demand  personal  satisfaction,  and  their  decision  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor,  the  matter  dropped. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Austria  during  the  year  pursued  the 
peaceful  and  cautious  course  into  which  it  had  been  led  by  Baron 
fibymerle,  whose  sudden  death  on  October  10  was  universally 
deplored  in  Europe,  and  who  was  succeeded  on  November  22  by 
Count  Ealnoky  von  Korospatak,  a  member  of  the  Moravian 
branch  of  an  old  aristocratic  Hungarian  family.  The  Count  is  a 
Conservative,  and  brother-in-law  of  Baron  Sennyey,  the  head  of 
the  Feudalist  party  in  Hungary :  he  has  a  high  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Austro- 
Himgarian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  where. he  was  a  great 
£Ekvourite  both  with  the  late  and  the  present  Czar.  His  removal 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  at  Vienna  was,  under  these 
circumstances,  naturally  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  Em- 
peror wished  to  cultivate  more  cordial  relations  with  Bussia ;  and, 
indeed,  there  were  signs  of  this  for  some  months  previously  to 
Count  Kalnoky's  appointment.  During  the  interview  between  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  and  Bussia  at  Dantzig  in  September,  cor- 
dial expressions  of  friendship  were  interchanged  between  Alex- 
ander II.  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  although  their 
expected  meeting  on  the  Busso-Austiian  frontier  did  not  take 
place  this  year,  its  postponement  was  due  only  to  accidental 
causes.  The  Austro-German  alliance,  too,  was  again  brought 
prominently  to  the  notice  of  Europe  by  the  meeting  of  the  Em- 
perors William  and  Francis  Joseph  at  Gastein  on  August  6.  As 
was  stated  by  Herr  von  Kallay  to  the  delegations  on  November  6 : 
**The  intimacy  between  the  two  Empires  is  such  that  it  could 
hardly  be  increased."  The  most  important  event,  however,  in  the 
foreign  politics  of  Austria  during  the  year  was  the  visit  to  Vienna 
of  the  King  of  Italy  on  October  27.  It  is  true  that  many  years 
ago  Victor  Emmanuel  went  to  Vienna  to  visit  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  and  that  the  two  Sovereigns  even  met  at  Venice ;  but  the 
state  of  Europe  was  at  that  time  very  different,  and  the  cry  of 
"  Italia  Irredenta "  had  not  become  suflSciently  powerful  to  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  The  initiative  taken  on  the  present  occasion  by  King 
Humbert  for  demonsti-atively  holding  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  Austria,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  step  was  received 
by  the  great  majority  of  his  subject^,  showed  that  Italy  had,  for 
the  present  at  least,  abandoned  her  aspirations  to  the  Trentino 
and  Trieste,  and  that  she  wished  to  enter  into  amicable  relations 
with  her  old  enemy.  Thus  Austria,  thanks  partly  to  her  prover- 
bial good-fortune,  partly  to  the  caution  and  sagacity  of  her  states- 
men, had  gathered  round  her  a  powerful  combination  of  friendly 
States  which  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. It  is  said  of  Count  Andrassy  that  when  he  retired  from  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  observed  that  Liszt  was  a 
great  pianist,  but  that  Ws  business  was  not  to  tune  a  piano  but[e 
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to  play  upon  it.  Such  a  remark  could  not  have  been  made  by  the 
Count  in  1881,  for  by  that  time  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  piano  was  sufficiently  tuned. 

With  England  the  relations  of  Austria-Hungary  were  not  so 
satisfactory.  Still  smarting,  apparently,  under  the  admonition 
addressed  to  it  by  Mr.  Grladstone  in  1880,  the  Vienna  Cabinet 
published  at  the  end  of  October  a  "  Red  Book "  containing  de- 
spatches relative  to  the  Dulcigno  affair,  in  which  Lord  Granville 
was  represented  as  endeavouring  to  drag  the  other  Powers  into 
"  a  war  with  Turkey,"  ''  merely  for  the  sake  of  helping  the  Monte- 
negrins and  Greeks  to  a  few  villages,*'  and  as  proposing  a  continu- 
ance of  the  naval  demonstration  "  which  would  be  less  menacing 
to  Turkey  than  to  the  peace  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
European  Powers."  Herr  von  Kallay,  too,  admitted  on  the  part 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  his  speech  to  the  delega- 
tions, that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  present  Government  in 
England  on  several  points  of  the  Eastern  Question,  notably  on 
that  relative  to  the  Danubian  Commission.  This  matter  nearly 
led  to  a  rupture  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Roumania  at  the 
beginning  of  December.  King  Charles,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  on  openitag  the  Roumanian  Parliament,  having  declared 
his  intention  of  insisting  on  the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the 
Danube  which  flows  through  Roumanian  territory  being  exclu- 
sively controlled  by  Roumanian  officials,  the  Austro-Himgariau 
Minister  at  Bucharest  was  ordered  to  suspend  all  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  Roumanian  Cabinet,  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  Legation  with  the  Roumanian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
by  letter  only.  Count  Kalnoky,  who  inaugurated  his  reign  at  the 
Vienna  Foreign  Office  by  this  energetic  step,  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  result.  On  December  27  the  Roumanian 
Minister  at  Vienna  handed  to  him  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  he 
had  received  from  his  chief  at  Bucharest,  expressing  "deep 
regret "  for  the  offence  which  had  been  given  to  Austria  by  King 
Charles's  speech,  and  a  hope  that  this  declaration  "  will  tend  to 
remove  any  impression  which  might  affect  the  good  relations  ** 
which  Roumania  is  ^^  desirous  of  maintaining  witib  the  Imperial 
Government."  With  this  apology  the  incident  ended ;  but  the 
Danubian  question  remained  as  &r  from  a  settlement  as  ever. 


II.  RUSSIA. 

The  caution  with  which  General  Skobeleff,  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  had  previously  known  him  only  as  a  dashing  cavalry 
officer,  had  conducted  the  expedition  against  the  Tekke  Turco- 
mans, was  amply  justified  by  the  brilliant  success  he  achieved  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.     On  January  24,  a|t^i(^^3j^^|^  three 
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weeks,  the  Turcoman  stronghold  of  Geok  Tepe  was  taken  by 
storm ;  large  quantities  of  guns,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  captured,  and  the  Tekkes  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
many  thousands  of  their  dead  on  the  field.  This  decisive  victory 
virtually  terminated  the  expedition.  General  SkobeleflF  scoured 
the  country  with  his  troops,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  and  on 
April  9  he  received  the  submission  of  Sirdar  Obas  Murad  Tikma, 
the  principal  Turcoman  leader,  at  Askabad.  The  Sirdar  gave  up 
his  sword  to  the  Russian  general,  but  the  latter  returned  it,  as- 
suring him  of  the  Imperial  pardon  ;  upon  which  the  Sirdar  swore 
alliance  to  the  Emperor  in  his  own  name  and  on  behalf  of  his 
followers.  Another  extensive  territory,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and 
warlike  population  which  for  two  years  had  defied  the  Kussian 
power,  was  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence  in 
Central  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  formally 
incorporated  with  the  Russian  Empire  in  September;  and  the 
remainder,  comprising  the  Merv  district,  sent  a  deputation  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Czar.  GiBok  Tepe  itself 
was  abandoned  as  a  stronghold  in  consequence  of  its  unhealthy 
situation;  but  seven  forts  were  erected  in  its  vicinity,  between 
two  of  which.  Forts  Michael  and  Kizil  Arvat,  the  new  Trans- 
caspian  military  railway  was  laid  as  far  as  Askabad,  225  kilometres 
from  Krasnovodsk,  the  Russian  port  on  the  Caspian. 

In  the  long  negotiation  with  China  as  to  the  Kuldja  question, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  war  between 
the  two  Powers,  Russia  was  equally  successful.  On  the  15th  of 
May  a  new  treaty,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  on  August  19, 
was  sigfned  at  St.  Petersburg .  by  the  Russian  Grovemment  and  the 
Chinese  envoy.  Marquis  Tseng.  In  this  treaty  the  clause  providing 
that  a  sum  of  5,000,000  roubles  should  be  paid  by  China  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  war  expenses  of  Russia,  which  caused  the  dis- 
grace of  the  previous  negotiator  Chung  How,  was  omitted,  but  a 
lai^r  sum — 9,000,000  roubles — was  inserted  as  a  payment  to 
Russia  for  the  cost  of  the  occupation,  and  it  was  further  provided 
that  a  district  in  Western  Kuldja  should  be  retained  by  her  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  under  her  protection  those  of  the  native 
population  who,  having  cast  off  the  allegiance  of  China,  might  be 
naturally  unwilling  to  be  replaced  under  her  rule. 

The  lustre  shed  upon  Russia's  arms  and  diplomacy  by  her 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  foreig^n  politics,  however,  was 
deeply  overshadowed  by  a  terrible  catastrophe  in  her  own  capital. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  the  Nihilists,  who  had  maintained  a 
sullen  silence  under  the  firm  and  energetic  rigime  of  Count  Loris 
Melikoff,  were  again  busy ;  several  arrests  were  made  at  Kieff, 
and  a  store  of  revolvers  and  daggers,  with  a  secret  printing-press 
and  a  large  number  of  revolutionary  proclamations,  were  dis- 
covered by  the  police.  On  March  4,  the  day  after  the  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.,  a  remarkable  incident  took 
place,  which,  though  it  could  not  be  directly  connected  with  the  le 
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Nihilist  movement,  went  far  to  explain  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  Russian  people  generally  with  r^;ard  to  the  crimes  ccan- 
mitted  by  the  revolutionary  organisation.  At  a  meeting  on  that 
day  of  the  assembly  of  the  nobles  of  St.  Petersburg,  M.  Scbadeyetf 
moved,  in  a  speech  of  singular  boldness,  that  the  assembly  should 
petition  the  Emperor  to  abolish  the  system  of  banishing  political 
offenders  without  trial.  **  We  live  in  a  time,"  he  said,  "  when 
officials  supersede  the  courts  of  justice,  arrest  people  at  their  good 
pleasure,  chiefly  at  night,  and  banish  them,  without  any  legal 
regulation  or  judicial  sentence,  to  distant  provinces  of  Russia. 
Russian  society  at  first  hoped  that  the  law  would  be  strong  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse  ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  any  lawhil 
resistance  to  the  omnipotent  administration  was  fruitless.  .  .  . 
The  ranks  of  the  exiles  were  filled  with  young  men  under  age, 
whose  only  crime  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  related  or 
known  to  some  one  whose  loyalty  some  official  suspected.  How 
could  one  believe  that  Russia  is  on  the  path  of  peaceful  prog^ress 
when  a  thoughtless  word,  a  misunderstood  letter,  or  the  fisdse 
testimony  of  a  subordinate  official,  daily  increases  the  list  of  these 
unfortunate  exiles  ?  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  administration 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  banish  people  for  offences  of  which  they 
have  been  acquitted  by  the  courts  of  justice.'*  Seldom,  if  ever, 
had  any  Russian  before  ventured  at  a  public  meeting  thus  un- 
sparingly to  reveal  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  the  Russian 
system  of  government ;  yet  not  one  of  the  high  public  fimction- 
aries  and  Ultra-Conservative  nobles  who  were  present  attempted 
to  call  in  question  M.  Schadeyeff's  statements  or  to  oppose  his 
motion,  which  was  passed  unanimously.  His  petition,  together 
with  another  one  proposed  by  Baron  Fredericks,  for  the  grant  to 
the  nobles  of  the  right  not  only  of  considering  their  own  require- 
ments, but  also  of  making  representations  to  the  Government  for 
the  removal  of  evils  connected  with  the  local  administration  gene- 
rally, was  duly  presented  to  the  Emperor.  Nine  days  after  (Mardi 
13),  as  Alexander  II.  was  passing  in  his  carriage  along  the  banks 
of  the  Catherine  Canal  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  dyna- 
mite bomb,  thrown  by  a  man  named  Ryssakoff,  burst  beneath  the 
carriage,  wounding  a  Cossack  and  some  persons  standing  near. 
The  Emperor  stepped  out  of  his  carriage  unhurt ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  set  foot  on  the  pavement  when  another  bomb  was  thrown 
with  fatal  effect.     (See  Chronicle.) 

The  inquiry  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  assassina- 
tion showed  that  it  had  been  plaimed  by  the  same  persons  as 
those  who  made  the  attempts  of  April  2  and  November  19,  1879, 
and  February  5,  1880.  A  mine  had  been  laid  below  the  Sado- 
vaya  street,  through  which  it  was  expected  the  Emperor  would 
pass,  and  it  was  arranged  that  if  his  carriage  did  not  go  in  that 
direction  a  signal  should  be  given  by  Peroffskaya,  a  female 
member  of  the  organisation,  which  should  indicate  to  the  as- 
sassins where  they  were  to  meet  their  vjp^i||ig  (^he  signal  was 
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given  to  Bjssakoff  and  another  conspirator,  a  student  named 
Grivenetzky,  oMcls  Elnikoflf,  who  was  killed  by  the  bomb  which 
he  had  thrown  with  such  fatal  eflfect  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar.     Of 
the  other  persons  implicated  in  the  crime,  one,'  the  brother  of  an 
oflScer  of  grenadiers,  shot  himself  with  a  revolver  as  the  police 
broke  into  his  lodging,  and  others  were  arrested  before  the  murder 
for  having  dynamite  and  other  explosive  materials  in  their  pos- 
session.   Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  peasant  class;    several 
showed  considerable  intelligence  and  a  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion.  The  trial  of  Ryssakoff  and  his  companions  b^;an  on  April  7. 
Nearly  all  the  accused  acknowledged  and  gloried  in  the  share  they 
had  taken  in  the  murder,  saying  that  their  object  was  to  rescue 
the  working  classes  from  the  oppression  which  they  suffer  under 
the  present  system  of  government.     On  April  9  the  accused,  six 
in  number,  were  all  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged ; 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  (except  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
named  Jesse  Helfmann,  who,  being  enceinte  at  the  time,  was 
reprieved)  on  April  15.     Meanwhile,  two  proclamations  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  revolutionary  organisation,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Europe  and  the  other  to  the  new  Emperor,  were  posted 
on  the  walls  of  St.  Petersburg.     In  the  first  of  these  documents 
the  committee  stated  that  for  many  years  the  Russian  revolutionary 
party  had  peacefully  striven  to  raise  the  Russian  workmen  and 
peasants  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Russian  people  generally,  and  did  not  in  any  way  concern 
itself  with  political  questions.      The  Russian  Government  had 
rewarded  its  efforts  by  cruel  persecution  :  thousands  of  its  mem- 
bers were  in  prison  or  in  the  mines  of  Siberia ;   thousands  of 
&milie8  had  been  ruined  or  had  perished  miserably.     At  the  same 
time  the  power  of  the  officials  was  increased,  and  in  no  country  in 
the  world  were  the  interests  of  the  nation  so  cynically  sacrificed  to 
the  luxury  of  the  ruling  caste.     Being  thus  persecuted  by  the 
police,  and  deprived  of  any  hope  of  being  able  to  pursue  its  bene- 
ficial work  among  the  people  under  the  existing  system,  the  revo- 
lutionary party  had  gradually  entered  upon  the  path  of  resistance 
to  the  agents  of  that  system.     The  Government  had  replied  by 
punishing  resistance  with  death.     No  alternative  was  now  left  to 
the  revolutionists  between  physical  and  moral  annihilation ;   and 
they  accordingly  had  determined  either  to  destroy  the  despotism 
of  centuries  which  is  paralysing  Russian  life,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.     The  struggle  against  the  foundations  of  despotism  had 
then    been   organised,  and  the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen 
Alexander  II.  was  a  single  episode  of  that  struggle.     The  procla- 
mation ended  by  expressing  a  hope  that  all  thinking  men  in 
Europe  will  understand  the  importance  of  the  contest,  and  not 
condemn  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  as  it  had  been 
brooght  about  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  a 
Russian  had  now  no  means  of  emancipating  himself  from  despotism 
exo^t  by  blood.    In  its  address  to  Alexander  III.  the  committee  [e 
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began  by  stating  that,  while  not  wishing  to  intrude  unnecessarily  - 
upon  his  grief,  there  is  something  higher  than  the  most  natural 
feelings  of  humanity — namely,  one's  duty  to  the  fatherland,  to 
which  every  good  citizen  must  sacrifice  not  only  his  own  feelings, 
but  those  of  others.  In  fulfilment  of  this  duty  the  committee  had 
determined  at  once  to  address  the  Czar,  for  history  does  not  stand 
still.  The  bloody  tragedy  which  had  been  enacted  on  the  Ciithe- 
rine  Canal  was  inevitable  after  what  had  happened  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Notwithstanding  the  severest  persecution,  and  al- 
though the  Government  of  the  late  Emperor  had  sacrificed  every 
freedom,  the  interests  of  every  class,  the  interests  of  industry,  and 
even  its  own  dignity,  to  crush  the  revolutionary  movement,  that 
movement  had  nevertheless  increased  in  strength,  had  drawn  to 
itself  the  most  energetic  and  devoted  men  of  Russia,  and  had  for 
three  years  carried  on  a  desperate  guerilla  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  innocent  and  the  guilty  were  hanged,  the  prisons  and 
the  distant  provinces  were  crowded  with  exiles;  ten  so-called 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  executed,  dying  with  the  courage 
and  the  tranquillity  of  martyrs,  yet  the  movement  continued  and 
grew  stronger,  **  for  it  does  not  depend  on  individuals,  but  is  an 
outcome  of  Russian  society,  and  a  protest  against  an  order  of 
things  which  has  become  antiquated."  *^  Russia  is  dissatisfied, 
she  yearns  for  a  new  political  system;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
annihilate  a  nation — reprisals  only  increase  the  general  discon- 
tent, and  the  gaps  made  by  the  hangman  are  speedily  filled  up  by 
new  men,  more  enlightened  and  more  energetic  tlmn  their  pre- 
decessors. The  agitators  of  1874,  Dolgutschyntzy  and  Tchay- 
koffstzy,  were  succeeded  by  far  more  energetic  men  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  the  terrible  reprisals  of  the  Govern-? 
ment  gave  rise  to  the  terrorists  of  1878-9,  and  finally  to  the 
formation  of  the  executive  committee."  "If" — the  address  con- 
tinued— "  the  Government  does  not  change  its  policy,  a  revolution 
completely  subverting  the  present  order  of  things  is  inevitable. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  real  Government  in  Russia ;  what  is  called 
the  Government  deserves,  fer  more  than  the  executive  committee, 
the  name  of  a  band  of  usurpers.  Whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of 
the  Czar,  the  Government  entirely  disr^;ards  the  wishes  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people ;  after  emancipating  the  peasants,  it  has 
given  them  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  of  speculators ;  the 
only  consequence  of  the  so-called  reforms  has  been  that  the  people 
are  sinking  more  and  more  into  slavery  and  poverty.  Protection 
is  afforded  by  the  law  and  the  police  not  to  the  people,  but  to 
their  oppressors.  It  is  not  the  Socialists  alone  who  are  perse- 
cuted, banished,  and  murdered.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
Russian  Government  has  no  moral  influence  with  the  people,  why 
Russia  has  so  many  revolutionists,  and  why  the  assassination  of 
the  late  Czar  has  produced,  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people, 
feelings  of  joy  and  sympathy.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  only 
tend  to  one  of  two  results :  either  a  revolution,  which  no  repres- 
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sion  can  prevent,  or  a  Grovemment  which  folfils  the  wishes  of  the 
nation.**  ^  We  approach  your  Majesty,**  the  committee  proceeded, 
"  with  the  advice  that  you  should  adopt  the  latter  alternative.  We 
will  then  voluntarily  abdicate  our  functions,  and  devote  ourselves 
to  the  work  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  We  will 
forget  that  you  are  the  representative  of  the  Power  which  has  so 
often  deceived  the  people  and  has  done  it  so  much  evil,  in  the 
hope  that  no  personal  feeling  of  bitterness  will  stifle  your  sense  of 
duty.  You  have  lost  your  father:  we  have  lost  not  only  our 
&thers,  but  our  brothers,  wives,  children,  friends,  and  property. 
Yet  we  are  ready  to  suppress  all  personal  feeling  for  the  good  of 
Russia ;  and  we  expect  the  same  of  you.**  The  **  wishes  of  the 
nation  **  were  defined  by  the  committee  as  follows :  firstly,  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  political  offenders ;  secondly,  the  convocation  of 
representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  Bussian  nation  for  the  revision 
and  reform  of  the  organisation  of  the  State  and  of  society ;  thirdly, 
freedom  of  election  ;  fourthly,  fi-eedom  of  speech  ;  fifthly,  freedom 
of  the  press;  and  sixthly,  freedom  of  public  meeting.  Finally, 
the  committee  pledged  itself  to  obey  the  decisions  of  a  public 
assembly  elected  under  the  above  conditions,  and  not  to  offer  any 
violent  opposition  to  the  Government  called  to  power  by  such  an 
assembly. 

The  two  proclamations  of  which  an  abstract  has  been  given 
above,  taken  together  with  the  speeches  at  the  meeting  of  the 
nobles  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  took  place  a  week  before  the 
murder,  go  far  to  explain  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  Nihilist 
propaganda,  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  extinguish  it.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  exag^ration  and  one-sidedness  which  are  in- 
separable firom  documents  of  this  kind,  they  give  an  intelligible 
account,  of  the  substantial  truth  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  of  the  persistence  of  Nihilism  and  the  support  it  meets 
with  from  the  people,  though  the  latter  probably  takes  the  shape 
rather  of  indifference  than  of  active  assistance.  It  was  certainly 
remarkable  that  after  the  first  shock  of  horror  which  would  natu- 
rally be  produced  by  a  murder  so  atrocious  as  that  of  Alexander  II. 
was  over,  the  nation  relapsed  into  its  former  apathy,  and  no  sup- 
port was  given  to  the  G-ovemment  in  its  efforts  to  crush  the 
formidaUe  conspiracy  which  threatened  to  break  up  not  only  the 
Russian  State,  but  the  foundations  of  Bussian  society.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  vague  talk  about  a  constitution  in  the 
press  and  in  some  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  but  meanwhile  the 
Nihilists  pursued  their  underground  machinations,  their  secret 
newspapers  and  proclamations  were  circulated  as  freely  as  ever, 
penetrating  even  into  the  precincts  of  the  Imperial  palaces,  and  no 
one  but  the  Government  and  the  police  seemed  to  take  any  trouble 
about  the  matter.  At  the  Imperial  Court  all  was  irresolution  and 
panic  The  Emperor,  a  man  with  many  estimable  qualities,  had 
neittier  sufficient  strei^^h  of  character  nor  ability  to  deal  with  the[e 
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crisis,  and  he  looked  in  vain  for  a  Minister  who  should  be  equal  to 
the  task.     And  it  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  the  problem 
to  be  solved  was  one  to  tax  the  highest  powers  of  human  genius. 
Here,  on  the  one  hand,  was  a  vast  Empire,  extending  over  a  third 
of  two  continents,  inhabited  by  various  populations  widely  differing 
from  each  other  in  race,  language,  and  religion,  and  kept  together 
for  centuries  by  an  iron  despotism  which  had  persistently  sup- 
pressed all  manifestations  of  national  life,  and  which  had  employed 
as  its  instruments  a  numerous  and  miserably  paid  body  of  officikis, 
who,  so  long  as  they  executed  its  mandates,  were  necessarily  left 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  liberty  to  plunder  and  oppress  the 
people,  whom  it  was  their  chief  task  to  maintain  in  subordination 
to  the  central  authority ;  on  the  other,  a  small  but  desperate  band 
of  conspirators,  who  aimed,  by  assassinating  the  chief  persons  in 
the  State,  to  destroy  this  despotism,  and  whom  all  the  power  of 
the  Government  had  failed  to  exterminate.     It  was  obvious  that 
the  most  effectual  way  of  meeting  the  evil  was  to  strike  at  its 
root ;    but  how  was  this  to   be  done  ?      Like  many  other  heir&- 
apparent,    Alexander    III.    when    Czarevitch    professed    Liberal 
opinions,  and  looked  to  a  constitution  as  the  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  Russia ;  his  father,  too,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  became 
converted  to  the  same  opinion,  and  a  draft  constitution  was  found 
in  his  desk  after  he  was  assassinated.     But  to  the  great  majority 
of  Russians  the  meaning  of  a  constitution  is  to  this  day  as  little 
understood  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Pestel's  revolution  in  1825, 
when  the  cry  of  "  Constantino  and  the  Constitution ! "  was  inter- 
preted by  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg  as  meaning  "  Constantino 
and  Constantino's  wife."     When  the  question  of  granting  a  consti- 
tution to  Russia  came  to  be  practically  discussed  between  the  new 
Czar  and  his  advisers,  they  soon  arriv^  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
idea  was  a  mere  chimera.     To  give  self-government  to  a  nation  of 
80,000,000,  of  whom  barely  6  per  cent,  can  be  said  to  have  the 
most  elementary  notions  of  politics,  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  central  authority  without  applying  any  real  remedy 
to  those  abuses  of  the  bureaucratic  system  from  which  Nihilism 
has  sprung  and  which  maintain  its  existence.     But  to  grapple 
with  these  abuses  required  a  stronger  man  than  has  yet  appeared 
in  Russia ;  and  the  Czar  accordingly  fell  back  on  the  old  methods 
of  repression.     On  April  4  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  son  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  political  intrigues  with  members  of  the  revolutionary 
organisation,  and  his  father  was  dismissed  shortly  after  from  all 
his  dignities  on  a  similar  charge.     Newspapers  were  confiscated 
wholesale  in  the  capital,  and  the  new  Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Major-General  Baranoff,  after  improvising  a  municipal  council 
elected  by  the  inhabitaiits,  issued  a  series  of  decrees  for  closing 
the  gates  of  the  town  at  night,  forbidding  people  to  walk  in  the 
streets  without  a  passport,  &c.,  which  were  so  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable that  they  had  to  be  withdrawn  a  few  days  after.     At  the 
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same  time,  as  usual  when  a  despotic  sovereign  is  in  difficulties, 
there  was  a  change  of  Ministry.  On  April  5  M.  SabouroflF,  the 
popular  Minister  of  Education,  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Nikolai, 
a  man  of  great  energy,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  keep  down  the 
rebellious  students  more  effectually  than  his  predecessors  had  been 
able  to  do.  Six  weeks  later  (May  13),  Count  Loris  Melikoff 
resigned,  and  his  place  as  Minister  of  Interior  was  filled,  to  the 
astonishment  and  alarm  of  Europe,  by  Count  Ignatieff,  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  Eusso-Turkish  war  and  the  author  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  But  the  Czar  was  not  then  thinking  of  foreign 
politics  ;  his  mind  was  totally  absorbed  by  one  idea — tiie  extermi- 
nation of  Nihilism.  On  May  10  he  issued  a  manifesto  to  his 
people,  in  which  he  urged  them  "  to  serve  him  truly  and  faith- 
fully for  the  destruction  of  the  vile  rebellion  which  disgraces  the 
Russian  nation ; "  and  the  chief  reason  of  the  resig^tion  of 
Count  Melikoff  was  that  his  Imperial  master  had  refused  to  adopt 
a  wise  and  statesmanlike  scheme  which  he  had  drawn  up  for 
finally  carrying  out  the  agrarian  reform  inaugurated  by  Alexander 
II.  by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  Instead  of  this  scheme,  a 
circular  was  published  (May  13)  by  the  new  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  referring  in  pompous  language  to  the  assassination  of  the 
late  Emperor,  which,  it  said,  was  *^  an  attack  on  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  organisation  of  the  Bussian  State — namely,  that 
of  autocracy,  which  the  Bussian  nation  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  protector  of  its  independence 
and  the  guarantee  of  its  peaceful  development ;"  and  calling  upon 
"  the  social  forces  of  the  country  "  to  co-operate  with  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  *'  rooting  out  the  rebellion "  and  in  "  strengthening  the 
national  sense  of  religion  and  morality." 

To  both  these  manifestoes  the  Bussian  people,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  turned  a  deaf  ear.  They  were  charged  with  indifference 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  but  the 
Government  did  nothing  to  secure  their  attachment.  The  old 
system  of  rule  by  caprice  or  corruption  went  on  as  before,  and  the 
people  looked  sulkily  on  while  policemen  were  being  assassinated 
in  the  streets,  and  the  Emperor  had  to  fortify  himself  in  his  sum- 
mer palace  at  Gatschina  as  if  he  were  sustaining  a  siege.  In 
Southern  Bussia  horrible  outrages  were  committed  on  the  Jews,  at 
the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  the  Nihilists,  who  began  their  war 
against  property  by  persuading  the  peasants  to  attack  those  who 
were  their  chief  creditors.  These  outrages  began  at  Elizabethgrad 
on  April  27 ;  500  houses  and  100  shops  were  destroyed,  whole 
streets  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  property  valued  at  2,000,000 
roubles  was  destroyed  or  stolen.  On  May  8  a  riot  broke  out  at 
KiefiT,  and  it  having  been  announced  beforehand,  the  Jews  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Governor,  but  his  only  answer  was  that  he 
would  not  "  trouble  his  soldiers  for  a  pack  of  Jews."  Two  thou- 
sand Jews  were  left  without  shelter  by  the  destruction  of  their 
houses ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  riots,  many  mqn  yeigQ^[^ 
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dered  and  women  violated.  At  Alexandrovsk,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  300  out  of  the  400  Jewish  &milieB  of  the  place  were,  on 
May  13,  rendered  homeless,  and  property  to  the  value  of  400,000 
roubles  was  destroyed.  At  Odessa,  on  May  15,  the  damage  done 
was  estimated  by  the  police  at  1,137,831  roubles.  "The  only 
bright  spot  in  all  this  gloom,"  says  the  report  of  the  Russo-Jewish 
Committee,  "  was  the  condition  of  Poland,  where  Jews  and  Poles 
have  always  lived  in  amity."  But  here,  too,  the  anti-Jewish  agita- 
tion penetrated,  though  it  only  succeeded  in  enlisting  for  its  pur- 
poses the  criminal  classes  of  the  population.  "  The  riot,"  to  quote 
again  the  report  of  the  Jewish  Committee,  "  was  clearly  planned, 
the  alarm  of  fire  being  simultaneously  raised  in  at  least  two 
churches,  and  the  mob  being  directed  by  men  who  spoke  Polish 
with  a  Russian  accent,"  while  the  police  "  only  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  Jews  from  protecting  themselves."  The  whole  Polish 
press  unanimously  expressed  its  horror  at  these  abominable  acts, 
for  which  no  apologists  were  to  be  found,  as  in  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, and  a  committee  was  at  once  formed,  composed  of  the 
principal  Polish  and  Jewish  citizens,  who  subscribed  liberally  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufiferers.  Riot,  murder,  and  spoliation  extended 
over  160  towns  and  villages  of  the  Empire.  Many  wealthy  people 
left  the  country  altogether,  fearing  a  social  revolution ;  others 
removed  from  the  capital,  where  subterranean  mines  and  secret 
printing-offices  were  being  discovered  from  day  to  day,  and  another 
catastrophe  seemed  imminent.  The  Emperor  despatched  Count 
Schouvaloff  to  various  foreign  Courts  with  the  object  of  concerting 
measures  against  the  Nihilkts  and  other  revolutionists ;  but  this 
mission  did  not  produce  any  tangible  result,  and  subsequent  neg^ 
tiations  on  the  subject  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

Having  failed  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple by  appeals  to  their  loyalty,  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers 
now  attempted  to  gain  popularity  by  entering  on  a  policy  of 
reform.  Commissions  were  appointed  for  reducing  the  expen- 
diture, reorganising  the  administration  of  the  army,  simplifying 
the  police  system,  regulating  the  peasant  question,  and  diminishing 
drunkenness,  determining  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Empire, 
and  reforming  the  road  and  railway  traffic.  These  commissions, 
which  sat  under  the  presidency  of  the  new  Minister  of  Finance, 
Herr  von  Reutern,  laboured  hard  at  the  difficult  tasks  which 
were  entrusted  to  them,  but  with  little  fruit.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  all  that  had  been  done  to  carry  out  the  above  pro- 
gramme of  reforms  was  to  reduce  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits 
for  the  army  by  23,000  men,  thereby  creating  a  saving  of 
60,000,000  roubles,  and  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  a  new  licensing 
law,  with  a  view  to  cheeking  the  evil  of  drunkenness  among  the 
peasantry.  The  chief  provisions  of  this  scheme  were,  tliat  the 
entire  traffic  in  liquor  in  the  rural  districts  should  be  vested  in 
the  communal  councils ;  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  one 
drinking-shop  in  each  village ;  that  the  managers  of  these  estab- 
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lishments  should  be  liable  to  fine,  dismissal,  and  even  imprison- 
ment if  they  allowed  any  man  or  woman  to  get  drunk  on  the 
premises ;  and  that  spirituous  liquors  should  only  be  retailed  by 
the  glassful.  K  it  should  become  notorious  (as  has  too  frequently 
been  the  case)  that  the  population  of  any  particular  district  is 
habitually  addicted  to  intoxication,  the  provincial  council  was 
absolutely  to  forbid  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  that  district 
for  such  period  as  it  might  determine.  Officials  convicted  of 
drunkenness  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  appointments,  and 
clergymen  so  convicted  were  to  lose  their  benefices.  The  number 
of  saints'  days  (there  are  148  in  the  year)  kept  as  holidays  being  a 
great  incentive  to  drunkenness,  the  commission  further  proposed 
that  the  clergy  should  be  called  upon  to  encourage  their  parish- 
ioners to  work  on  at  least  eighty  of  these  days.  The  effect  of 
these  stringent  regulations,  if  they  were  ever  carried  out  (which, 
judging  by  past  experience  of  similar  measures,  is  highly  improb- 
able), would,  of  course,  be  considerably  to  diminish  the  receipts  of 
the  excise  on  account  of  the  brandy-tax,  amounting  to  about 
240,000,000  roubles  a  year  ;  and  the  commission  proposed  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  by  raising  the  cost  of  stamps  on  official  docu- 
ments. The  cheapest  of  these  stamps,  which  have  to  be  affixed 
on  every  letter  addressed  to  a  Government  department,  already 
costs  sixty  kopeks,  so  that  the  proposal  to  still  further  increase  the 
charges  made  on  this  accoimt  was  naturally  viewed  with  consider- 
able dissatisfaction.  Yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  evil  of 
drunkenness  is  in  Bussia  of  such  gigantic  magnitude  that  it 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  discontent  increased,  the  officials 
became  more  arbitrary  than  ever,  and  the  police  was  continually 
occupied  in  discovering  Nihilist  plots  and  arresting  the  people 
concerned  in  them.  The  Emperor,  thinking  to  find  more  support 
in  the  towns  of  Central  Bussia,  the  headquarters  of  the  national 
or  patriotic  party,  proceeded,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  to 
Moscow  and  ISTijni-Novgorod.  His  reception  in  these  towns,  how- 
ever, was  anything  but  enthusiastic,  and  on  his  return  repressive 
measures  were  again  resorted  to.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
interview  at  Dantzig,  on  September  9,  between  the  Czar  and  his 
great  uncle,  the  Emperor  William,  was  undoubtedly  to  give  the 
latter  an  opportunity  of  advising  the  Czar  as  to  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  Panslavists  having 
failed  to  bring  forward  any  remedy  calculated  to  meet  the  evil, 
the  Czar,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  his  father-in-law,  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  had  just  been  paying  him  a  visit,  determined  to 
seek  support  in  a  revival  of  the  Emperors'  alliance  which  had  been 
formed  under  Alexander  II.  The  idea  was  eagerly  taken  up  by 
the  Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck,  who,  in  the  words  of 
M.  de  Giers,  the  Bussian  Foreign  Minister,  showed  "  unexpected 
moderation "  at  the  Dantzig  meeting  ;  and  one  of  its  results  was 
speedily  shown  in  an  ukase  issued  on  September  21,  establishing  a  {^ 
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state  of  siege  in  St.  Petersburg.  Every  citizen,  except  only  those 
which  belong  to  the  first  three  classes,  or  tchins,  was,  under  this 
ukase,  made  liable  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  police  as  a  suspect, 
but  not  for  a  longer  period  than  a  fortnight.  The  oflScer  in  com- 
mand of  the  city  was  empowered  to  order  oflFenders  to  be  tried  for 
ordinary  civil  crimes  by  the  military  tribunals,  and  sentences  of 
banishment,  limited  to  a  maximum  period  of  five  years,  were 
only  to  be  pronounced  by  a  commission  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

A  further  change   in  the   Russian   Ministry  took   place   on 
October  18,  when  Count  Valouyeflf,  the  sole  remaining  representa- 
tive in  the  Cabinet  of  the  "  West  European  "  party,  was  succeeded 
as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  by  Herr  von  Reutem, 
the  Minister  of  Finance.     This  appointment  showed  that  Count 
Ignatieff,  notwithstanding  the  check  given  to  the  schemes  of  his 
Panslavist   friends   by  the   Dantzig  meeting,  was   still   in  high 
favour  with  the  Czar.     Meanwhile  the  Nihilists  continued  their 
secret  agitation  among  the  people,  and  revolutionary  proclamations 
addressed  to  the  working  men,  to  the  Cossacks,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine,  were  widely  circulated.     One  of  these  contained 
the  clearest  and  most  complete  programme  of  the  aims  of  the 
revolutionary  agitation  which  had  yet  been  issued.     "  We  are,**  it 
said,  "  above  all  things  socialists  and  men  of  the  people.     We  are 
convinced  that  mankind  can  only   secuce   liberty,  equality,    and 
fraternity — the    material   prosperity  of    all,   and    the   complete 
development  of  the  individual — on  socialistic  principles ;  and  that 
the  development  of  a  nation  can  only  be  permanent  when  it  actp 
with  independence  and  freedom.     The  food  of  the  people  and  the 
will  of  the  people  are  our  most  sacred  and  indivisible  pfinciples. 
The  masses  are  living  in  a  state  of  economical  and  political  slavery. 
Their  labour   serves  only  to  feed   and  maintain  the  parasitical 
classes  of  society.     They  are  deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens ; 
nothing  that  exists  in  Russia  has  been  created  by  their  will,  and 
they  are  not  even  allowed  to  say  what  they  want.     Over  them 
stands  a  herd  of  plunderers,  placed  there  and  supported  by  the 
Government.     All  power  is  in  its  hands  ;  and  it  is  solely  by  brute 
force — by  its  soldiers,  police,  and  oflScials — that  the  empire  is  kept 
together.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  oppression  which  still  stifles 
them,  the  people  still  cling  to  their  old  ideas  of  the  right  of  the 
peasants  to  the  land,  of  communal  self-government,  and  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  conscience.     We,  therefore,  as  socialists  and  friends 
of  the  people,  consider  it  oinr  first  duty  to  liberate  them  from  the 
oppression  that  destroys  them,  and   to   bring  about  a  political 
revolution  which  shall  place  the  powers  of  the  state  in  their  hands. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  secure  the  free  and  independent  development 
of  the  nation  according  to  its  own  wishes  and  tendencies,  and  the 
recognition  of  those  socialistic  principles  which  we  advocate  in 
common  with  it.     We  believe  that  the  people's  will  could  only  be 
intelligibly  manifested  in  a  constituent  assenibly,^^8uch  assembly 
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were  free  and  elected  by  uDiversal  suffrage,  and  if  it  acted  under 
inetructions  tronx  the  electors.  Our  aim,  therefore,  is  to  deprive 
the  existing  govemment  of  power  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a 
constituent  assembly,  elected  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and 
altering  all  our  present  political  and  social  institutions.  Our 
programme  is :  1.  A  govemment  elected  by  the  nation,  and 
acting  in  pursuance  of  the  national  will.  2.  Self-government  on 
the  widest  basis,  secured  by  all  posts  in  the  administration  being 
made  elective.  3.  All  the  land  to  be  given  to  the  people.  4.  All 
factories  to  become  the  property  of  the  workmen.  5.  Complete 
freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  the  press,  public  meeting  and 
election.  6.  Replacement  of  the  standing  army  by  a  territorial 
army."  This  programme  was  accepted  by  both  of  the  Nihilist 
journals,  Tcherny%  Peredel  and  Narodnaya  Volya^  representing 
the  so-called  moderate  and  extreme  parties  respectively,  but  there 
was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  them  as  to  the  best 
means  of  carrying  it  out.  The  extreme  party  advocated  the  assassi- 
nation of  Alexander  III.  as  the  first  step  towards  establishing  a 
national  government  and  social  and  political  equality,  while  the 
"  moderates "  strongly  deprecated  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
present  Czar.  "  The  idea  of  a  Czar,"  said  the  Tchemyi  Peredel, 
^  is  still  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  peasants,  and  they 
connect  with  it  their  hopes  of  a  better  future.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  people  the  Czar  is  a  sacred  personage  of  divine  origin — a 
sort  of  omnipotent  being,  surrounded  by  a  mystical  halo.  This 
idea  of  a  Czar  has  arisen  among  them  under  the  influence  of  many 
conditions  of  life ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  whole  epoch  of  our  history ; 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  easily  dissipated.  A  prejudice  centuries 
old  can  only  be  broken  by  great  events.  Such  an  event  was  that 
of  March  13.  It  dealt  a  fatal  blow  not  so  much  to  the  idea  of  a 
Czar,  as  to  the  social  and  political  system  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  monarchism.  But  though  we  rejoice  heartily  at  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  repetition 
of  such  events  would  do  much  to  advance  the  objects  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  The  people  still  look  with  horror  upon 
assassins,  and  especially  upon  regicides ;  their  nerves  should  be 
accustomed  to  blood  and  death ;  and  the  workmen  and  peasants 
should  be  stirred  up  against  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers, 
though  only  such  of  them  should  be  killed  as  can  be  shown  to 
have  deserved  death  by  their  misdeeds.  Alexander  II.  was  a 
much  greater  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  than  any  of  his  successors  can  be.  The  present  Czar  is 
in  the  eyes  of  the  peasants  a  new  man,  without  antecedents.  At 
the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had  no  claim  whatever 
to  popular  esteem ;  they  believed  that  their  protector  and  bene- 
fEictor  had  been  murdered  by  the  landlords,  and  that  his  successor 
was  held  in  confinement  by  them  and  was  their  tool.  Thus  with 
Alexander  II.  much  of  the  notion  of  the  power  and  permanence 
of  the  Imperial  dynasty  has  perished  ;  and  the  object  to  ^(^pjfrTp 
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sought  by  the  revolutionary  party  is  not  the  removal  of  the  present 
Czar,  hut  the  grant  of  a  Constitution  which  might  enable  it  to 
attain  its  ends." 

The  grant  of  a  Constitution,  however,  was  now  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  be  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  Russian  Imperialisni,  and 
probably  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  itself.  The  plaji  of 
closing  the  mouths  of  the  reformers  by  appointing  commissioners 
to  elaborate  reforms,  which  no  one  believed  would  be  carried  out, 
could  not  long  be  effectual,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
commissioners  excited  no  feeling  but  that  of  ridicule.  Nihilist 
ideas  made  alarming  progress  in  all  classes  of  Russian  society,  and, 
as  was  observed  by  the  well-informed  St.  Petersburg  correspondent 
of  the  Cologne  OazetUy  the  great  question  which  then  absorbed 
the  minds  of  the  Emperor  and  his  counsellors,  "was  no  longer 
how  to  govern  well,  but  how  to  retain  the  power  of  governing 
at  all." 


m.   TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  EASTERN 
EUROPE. 

The  Greek  question,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1880, 
had  become  a  "  burning  "  one,  was  also  the  chief  subject  of  interest 
in  the  politics  of  Eastern  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  year.  The  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  subject 
by  arbitration  continued  during  part  of  the  month  of  January, 
and  the  Sultan,  as  if  to  show  Europe  that  he  might,  if  driven  to 
extremities,  adopt  a  war  policy,  made  two  significant  appoint- 
ments while  th^  matter  was  pending — that  of  Hobart  Pasha  as 
President  of  the  Turkish  Admiralty,  giving  him  entire  control  over 
the  fleet  (January  11),  and  that  of  Osman  Pasha  to  his  former 
post  of  Minister  of  War  (January  12).  It  soon  became  evident, 
indeed,  that  the  proposal  of  arbitration,  which  had  been  made  by 
France,  would  not  be  accepted  by  either  of  the  parties  concerned. 
M.  Coumoundouros,  the  Prime  Minister  at  Athens,  declared  to 
the  ambassadors  (January  3)  that  he  \vas  not  inclined  to  accept 
the  proposal,  as  "  Europe  had  on  two  occasions  laid  down  a  line  of 
frontier,  but,  by  her  present  action  in  recommending  Greece  to 
seek  an  arbitration,  was  urging  her  to  abandon  a  sure  position  for 
one  of  absolute  imcertainty,  the  only  result  of  which  must  be  to 
lessen  the  extent  of  what  had  already  been  awarded  to  her,  and 
with  which  he  was  satisfied."  At  the  same  time  the  preparations 
for  war  were  being  pushed  on  with  increased  energy,  and  the 
situation  appeared  so  critical  that  the  French  envoy  suggested  a 
collective  and  simultaneous  representation  of  the  Powers  to  the 
Greek  Government  in  favour  of  arbitration.  To  this  Lord 
Granville  consented,  at  the  same  time  instructing  the  British 
Minister  at  Athens  not  to  use  <^  any  arguments  which  might  lead 
Greece  to  suppose  that  her  refusal  of  the  proposal  wQuld  eiitail  the 
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abandonment  of  her  interests.'*  Ultimately  it  was  agreed  between 
the  Powers  that  the  attitude  of  the  Porte  in  regard  to  arbitration 
should  be  made  clear  before  putting  greater  pressure  on  Greece. 
Assim  Pasha,  in  a  note  dated  January  14,  made  a  counter-proposal 
to  the  effect  that  a  conference,  composed  of  Turkey  and  the 
representatives  of  the  six  Powers  at  Constantinople,  should  settle 
the  question  ;  and  the  idea  of  arbitration  was  then  abandoned 
(January  17).  The  next  step  was  taken  by  England,  who  sug- 
gested that  Germany  should  make  a  proposal  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question.  Prince  Bismarck  (January  18)  advised  that  the 
Turkish  plan  of  negotiating  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  at  Constantinople  should  be  accepted,  as  ^^  he  knew  of  no 
effectual  settlement  of  the  Greek  question  which  would  not 
involve  coercive  measures."  On  January  20  M.  Coumoundouros 
despatched  a  telegraphic  circular  to  the  representatives  of  Greece 
at  the  European  courts,  stating  positively  that  *'  it  is  impossible 
for  Greece  to  admit  of  any  fiirther  delay,"  and  appealing  to  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  good-will  of  the  six  great  Powers  to  bring 
forward  some  proposal  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  ^^  Doubt 
and  imcertainty,"  he  said,  **  keep  everything  in  suspense.  The 
irritation  and  effervescence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  are 
daily  assuming  disquieting  dimensions.  The  greater  the  disasters 
which  may  arise  from  such  a  strained  situation,  the  heavier  the 
responsibility  of  them  will  be.  Ultimately,  after  considerable 
discussion,  all  the  Powers  agreed  to  accept  the  Turkish  proposal  to 
negotiate ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  until  Mr.  Gt>schen's 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  to  which  place  he  proceeded  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  by  way  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  seeing  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Baron  Haymerle  on  his  way.  While  at  Berlin  Mr.  Goschen 
was  told  by  Prince  Bismarck  that  he  agreed  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  forthcoming  negotiations;  that  he  thought  the  Powers 
should  agree  on  a  fresh  line  of  frontier,  substituting  Crete  for  a 
portion  of  Epirus,  where  the  presence  of  Albanian  Mussulmans 
might  prove  a  source  of  great  dangers ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  they  should  endeavour  to  localise 
it.  The  Prince  at  the  same  time  jestingly  remarked  that  if 
moral  pressure  were  not  sufficient,  *Mmmoral  support"  might 
become  necessary.  All  the  Powers  having  agreed  to  support 
and  foHow  the  initiative  taken  by  Germany,  the  ambassadors 
presented  notes  to  the  Porte  accepting  its  proposal  to  open 
negotiations  (February  21). 

Meanwhile  both  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Governments  massed 
their  troops  on  either  side  of  the  frontier,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated recommendations  of  the  Powers  that  no  acts  of  hostility  should 
take  place  during  .the  progress  of  the  negotiations.  A  further  com- 
plication was  caused  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Albanians,  who, 
since  the  cession  of  Dulcigno,  had  continued  their  agitation  for 
autonomy.  At  the  banning  of  February  the  Albanian  League, 
which  had  collected  a  force  of  about  10,000  infantr3^^|^d(2^^[^ 
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cavalry,  and  had  gradually  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  laid  the  following  demands  before  the  Turkish 
Government: — 1.  The  union  of  all  Albania  under  a  Governor- 
General,  to  be  named  for  five  years  by  the  Sultan ;  2.  Public 
affairs  and  education  to  be  conducted  in  the  Albanian  language ; 
3.  Recognition  of  the  local  system  of  legislation ;  and  4.  Mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  Albanian  territory.  The  Sultan, 
clinging  as  usual  to  his  sovereign  rights,  gave  no  answer  to  these 
demands,  but  Mr.  Goschen  found  him  strongly  disinclined  to  give 
up  the  Albanian  territory  in  Epims  to  Greece,  while  he  seemed 
not  unfavourable  to  Prince  Bismarck's  plan  of  the  cession  of 
Crete.  The  Greek  premier,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  to  the 
German  Minister  at  Athens  on  February  15  that  he  must 
renounce  the  hope  of  obtaining  Janina,  the  acquisition  of  which 
had  previously  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  Greece  to  be  a  sine  qua 
non;  but  he  afterwards  declared  in  the  Chamber  at  Athens,  on 
March  2,  that  he  would  insist  on  the  line  of  the  Berlin  Conference 
being  adhered  to. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ambassadors  with  the  Ottoman  dele- 
gates took  place  on  March  7,  and  the  negotiations  continued  until 
March  27,  when  the  last  line  of  frontier  proposed  by  the  Porte 
was  accepted  by  the  Powers  with  some  modification.  This  line, 
which  extended  from  a  point  between  the  mouth  of  the  Salamurias 
and  Platamona  on  the  Mgea,n  Sea  to  Arta,  giving  Larissa,  Volo, 
and  Punta  to  Greece,  but  leaving  to  Turkey  Janina,  Prevesa, 
Metzovo,  and  Tchamouri,  was  much  less  favourable  to  Greece  than 
the  line  of  the  Berlin  Conference ;  but  the  Porte  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  make  any  further  concession,  and  none  of  the  Powers 
were  disposed  to  give  Greece  the  "  immoral  support "  hinted  at  by 
Prince  Bismarck.  The  Greek  Government,  however,  declared 
that  it  could  not  possibly  accept  the  new  frontier,  even  with  the 
provision  made  by  the  Powers  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  and  the  disarmament  of  the  fortifications  on  its  shores.  In 
a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Powers,  M.  Coumoundouros  ob- 
served that  Greece  became  alarmed  and  anxious  when  she  per- 
ceived that  the  serious  and  solemn  decision  of  the  Berlin  Conference 
with  regard  to  the  Greek  frontier  "  was  about  to  be  revised  and 
modified  under  the  influence  of  secondary  and  exclusive  considera- 
tions." •  The  action  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  Powers  at 
Constantinople  had  ended  "  in  the  annihilation  of  the  will  of 
Europe  and  the  partial  satisfaction  of  the  interests  of  one  only  of 
the  two  parties."  Europe  had  "  allowed  her  work  to  be  done  over 
again  in  order  to  show  forbearance  to  Turkey."  Passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  Greece  could  accept  the  new 
arrangement,  the  Greek  Premier  pointed  out  that  since  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Berlin  Conference  the  whole  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly 
had  a  right  to  consider  themselves  free  and  a  portion  of  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdom.  If  the  Greek  Government  now  accepted  the  line 
proposed  by  the  Porte,  "the  disinherite(|^  ][5p^ptes  and  Thessa- 
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lians"  would  have  the  right  to  call  free  Greece  to  account  for  this 
abandonment.  Having  had  their  rights  sanctioned  by  Europe, 
they  will  seize  every  occasion  for  recovering  their  liberty,  and 
from  the  other  side  of  the  frontiers  traced  by  Turkey  and  by 
Europe  will  ask  of  free  Greece  why  she  abandons  them.  Could 
Greece,  in  such  a  case,  fold  her  arms  and  look  on  with  indifference 
while  their  struggles  were  being  smothered  in  blood  by  their 
rulers  ?  This  would  for  ever  break  the  bonds  which  unite  her  to 
the  Greeks  of  Turkey,  and  destroy  the  prestige  which  is  the 
g^reatest  strength  of  Hellenism.  Moreover,  Turkey  herself,  being 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  Epirus,  would  do  her  utmost  to 
exterminate  the  Greek  element  in  that  province.  As  to  Greece, 
added  M.  Coumoundouros,  having  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
Berlin  Conference,  she  had  to  make  preparations  to  enable  her  to 
take  possession  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  her,  and  in  doing  so 
she  had  to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  her  people,  and  incur  a  debt  of 
two  hundred  millions.  The  Greek  people  had  submitted  to  these 
sacriBces  without  a  murmur,  trusting  in  the  solemn  promises  of 
Europe;  and  now,  as  a  compensation  for  these  sacrifices,  it  is 
offered  only  a  part  of  what  it  was  promised  and  had  a  right  to 
expect.  It  is  glad  to  see  some  of  its  brothers  delivered  from  a 
yoke  of  four  centuries;  but  it  cannot  accept  the  expedient 
adopted  by  Europe  as  a  solution  of  the  question.  If  the  Greek 
(Jovemment  accepted  it,  it  would  be  rightly  accused  of  improvi- 
dence and  frivolity ;  Europe  itself  would  be  astonished,  and  justly 
so.  This  memorandum,  though  it  bore  the  date  of  April  2,  was 
not  delivered  until  a  week  later;  and  meanwhile  (April  7)  the 
Powers  addressed  a  collective  note  to  Greece,  stating  that  as  it 
had  proved  impossible  to  carry  out  by  peaceful  means  the  conclu- 
sions embodied  in  the  award  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  they  had 
directed  their  representatives  at  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
find  and  settle  among  themselves  the  line  of  frontier  which  would 
appear  to  them  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation ;  that  the  line  thus  arrived  at  should  "  henceforward 
be  finally  substituted  "  for  that  of  the  Conference ;  and  that  they 
"intend,  in  the  interests  of  the  general  peace,  to  abide  by  this 
solution,  which  must  from  this  time  forward  be  considered  as  the 
final  decision  of  Europe."  They  accordingly  invited  the  Greek 
Government  to  accept  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  made,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their 
conviction  that  "  the  Cabinet  of  Athens  will  not  be  willing,  by 
refusing  to  adhere  to  it,  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  to 
incur  the  immense  responsibility  which  the  mediating  Powers 
would  throw  upon  it,  and  expose  itself  to  the  complete  isolation 
which  would  be  the  first  and  inevitable  consequence  of  its  refusal." 
Finally,  the  Powers  declared  that  if  Greece,  taking  into  account 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  the  imanimous  wish  of  Europe, 
*^hose  decided  will  is  to  maintain  peace,"  accepted  the  solution 
adopted  by  them,  they  would  engage  to  watch  over  its  execution  [^ 
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80  as  to  facilitate  the  pacific  acquisition  by  the  Greek  Government 
of  the  territories  comprised  in  the  new  frontier.      This   strong 
appeal  to  the  Greek  nation,  clearly  showing  as  it  did   that  if 
Greece  made  war  none  of  the  Powers  would  support  her,  produced 
a  deep  impression  on  the  more  moderate  politicians  at  Athens ; 
and  though  public  opinion  still  remained  at  fever  heat,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  when  the  people  began  calmly  to  realise  the 
facts  there  would  not,  as  was  at  first  thought,  be  any  danger  of 
their  disappointment  driving  them  into  war  or  revolution.     M. 
Coumoundouros's  despatch  (April  12)  to  the  Powers  in  reply  to 
their  collective  note  accurately  reflected  this  turn  in  the  public 
feeling.     He  said  that  "  the  decisions  of  the  ambassadors,  adopted 
by  Europe  and  formally  substituted  for  those  of  the  Act  of  July  1, 
1880,  radically  modify  the  line  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin;  they 
replace  it  by  a  new  frontier  line,  most  of  the  points  of  which  do 
not  offer  any  security,  and  are  wanting  in  all  natural  defensive 
capabilities ; "  that,  desiring  peace,  Greece  **  will  hasten  to  enter 
into  possession  of  the  territories  which  fall  to  her,  and  to  give 
every  guarantee  which  is  desired  in  favour  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
the  annexed  provinces,  both  as  regards  liberty  of  worship  and 
respect  for  property."     At  the  same  time,  **  decided  as  she  is  to 
follow  the  peaceful  course  indicated  to  her  by  Europe,"  Greece 
thinks  that  it  will  be  neither  dignified  nor  generous  on  her  part  to 
see  her  children  who  are  left  outside  the  new  frontiers,  and  whose 
rights  Europe  had  solemnly  sanctioned  at  Berlin,  abandoned  to 
their  present  lot ;  she  therefore  trusts  that  the  Powers  "  will  take 
this   appeal  to   their  equity  into  serious  consideration."      This 
answer  was  regarded  by  the  Powers  as  an  acceptance  of  the  new 
line  of  frontier;  but  on  April  16  M.  Coumoundouros  notified  to 
them  that  it  was  only  to   be  considered  as  *^not  containing  a 
refusal,"  and  that  the  Greek  Government  could  not  accept  the 
line  without  the  consent  pf  the  Greek  Chamber.     The  Powers, 
being  anxious  to  bind  the  Turks  irrevocably  to  what  they  had 
offered,  and  at  the  same  time  to  subdue  as  much  as  possible  the 
popular  excitement  at  Athens,  then  addressed  (April  19)  two  col- 
lective notes  to  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Governments  respectively. 
To  the  Porte  they  notified  the  new  line  of  frontier  which  had  been 
decided    upon,   adding  that   Greece  would  be  required  to  give 
special  guarantees  in  favour  of  the  Mussulmans  of  the  annexed 
provinces,   both  as  regards  freedom   of  worship  and  the   rights 
of  property;    that  "these  conclusions  are  henceforward  formally 
substituted  by  the  Powers  for  those  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  and 
that  they  intend,  in  the  interests  of  general  peace,  to  stand  by  the 
above  solution,  which  must  be  considered  from  this  time  forward 
as  a  decision  of  Europe  ;  "  and  they  requested  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  promptly  concluding  a 
convention  with  their  representatives  setting  forth  the  terms  and 
the  mode  of  execution  of  the  new  arrangement.     The  note  to  the 
Greek  Government  simply  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Powers 
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at  Ghreece  having  declared  her  readiness  to  enter  into  possession 
of  the  territories  assigned  to  her,  and  to  give  to  the  Mussuknan 
populations  the  necessary  guarantees  for  liberty  of  worship  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  adding  that,  in  order  that  their 
decision  ^^  should  receive  a  prompt  and  pacific  execution,"  they 
would  invite  the  Porte  to  enter  at  once  into  negotiations  on  the 
subject,  and  *^  stipulate  for  the  peaceful  transfer  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tories in  the  shortest  possible  time."  Stibsequently  (April  27) 
the  Powers,  at  the  request  of  the  Greek  Government,  added  the 
assurance  that  they  would  '^  interest  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  the  Christian  populations  left  outside  the  new  Greek  fron- 
tier line."  Matters  now  advanced  more  quickly.  On  May  2  the 
Porte  announced  to  the  ambassadors  that  it  accepted  the  new 
arrangement  made  by  the  Powers,  and  had  directed  its  delegates 
to  take  steps  for  drawing  up  a  convention  comprising  the  neces- 
sary conditions.  A  protest  against  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Greek  frontier  was  addressed  to  the  Powers  by  the  Wallachians  in 
the  districts  to  be  annexed,  but  it  remained  without  result,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Albanians  was  crushed  by  the  decisive  victory 
gained  by  Dervish  Pasha  over  10,000  troops  of  the  Albanian 
League  on  April  20.  After  a  tedious  negotiation  with  the  Ottoman 
delegates  on  various  points  of  detail,  the  convention  between  the 
Porte  and  the  Powers  was  signed  on  May  24.  Its  chief  provisions 
were — firstly,  the  tracing  of  the  new  frontier,*  according  to  the 
line  agreed  upon,  by  a  Commission  of  Delimitation  composed  of 
del^ates  of  the  Powers  and  the  two  parties  concerued ;  secondly, 
protection  for  the  lives,  properties,  and  customs  of  such  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  districts  as  will  remain  in  them,  and 
security  for  their  enjoyment  of  the  same  civil  and  political  rights 
as  are  enjoyed  by  Greek  subjects  of  Hellenic  origin ;  thirdly,  all 

'  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  new  frontier  given  in  Art.  1  of 
the  Convention  :— "  The  new  frontier  line,  starting  from  a  point  near  the  defile  of 
Karalik-Dervend,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Salamurias  and  Platamona,  about 
4  kilometres  to  the  south  of  the  latter  point,  follows  in  a  westerly  direction  the 
crc0t  of  the  mountains,  passes  first  between  Krania  and  Avamitza,  then  between 
Xezeros  and  Analipsis,  arrives  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Godaman,  then  descends 
towards  the  south,  following  the  crest  of  Olympus,  reaches  the  summit  of  Kok- 
kinopetra,  and,  taking  a  westerly  direction  from  this  point  without  leaving  the 
Mune  crest,  passes  between  Ligara  and  Derveni-Melona,  and  arrives  at  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Kritiri.  Thence  turning  towards  the  south  the  line  gains  the  right 
bank  of  the  Xeraghis,  and,  following  the  line  of  watershed  towards  the  south- 
west, gains  the  summit  of  the  heights  situated  to  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Zarko,  then  turns  to  the  north-west  in  the  direction  of  Diminitza  and  keeps  to 
the  line  of  watershed,  leaving  to  Turkey  the  village  of  Elevtherokhorion.  Before 
reaching  Diminitza,  at  a  distance  of  about  18  kilometres  from  that  place,  the 
frontier  line  turns  towards  the  west,  still  on  line  of  watershed,  and  passes  by 
the  villages  of  Flamouristi,  Gavranon,  and  Georgitza  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Kratchovo.  Then  turning  southwards  by  the  crest,  it  passes  by  the  summits  of 
Mounts  Zygos,  Dokini,  and  Peristeri,  and  gains  the  river  Arta,  following  the 
stream  which  carries  off  by  the  shortest  way  the  rainfall  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Peristeri  to  this  river,  and  passing  near  the  villages  of  Kalarhytes  and 
Mikalitzi.  Beyond  these  last  points  the  line  follows  the  thalweg  of  the  river 
Arta  to  its  mouth."  By  this  frontier  Greece  obtained  an  accession  of  13.000 
square  mUei  of  territory,  with  388,000  inhabitants.  GoOqIc 
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rights  of  property  established  under  the  Turkish  administration 
to  be  respected ;  fourthly,  complete  liberty  of  religion  for  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  ceded  territories ;  fifthly,  Greece  to  bear  her 
share  of  the  Ottoman  debt  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  of  the 
ceded  territories ;  sixthly,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territories  as  may  wish  to  remain  Ottoman  subjects  to  be  allowed 
to  transfer  their  domiciles  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  within  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  during  the  same  period  no  Mussulman  to  be 
held  liable  to  military  service ;  seventhly,  a  complete  amnesty  to 
be  granted  by  both  Powers  to  persons  implicated  in  political 
events  relating  to  the  Greek  question.  In  an  annexe  to  the  con- 
vention it  was  stipulated  that  the  ceded  territories  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  Ottoman  authorities  and  taken  over  by  the 
Greeks  within  certain  stated  periods,  embracing  in  all  a  period  of 
five  months.  These  stipulations  were  duly  carried  out :  Arta  was 
occupied  by  the  Greeks  on  July  6,  Punta  on  September  11  ;  and 
Volo,  the  last  of  the  ceded  districts,  on  November  14.  Most  of 
the  Mussulman  inhabitants  emigrated  into  Turkey. 

WTiile  the  Greek  diflBculty  was  thus  being  peaceably  solved, 
Europe  was  startled  by  the  news  that  the  ex-Miuisters — ^Midhat 
Pasha,  Raschdi  Pasha,  and  Mahmoud  Damad  Pasha— Noury 
Pasha,  ex-Marshal  of  the  Palace,  and  various  persons  who  had 
formerly  been  employed  there,  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
having  assassinated  the  late  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz.  After  a  long 
preliminary  investigation,  the  trial  began  June  27.  Mustapha,  a 
gardener,  and  a  wrestler  of  the  same  name,  made  a  full  confession, 
declaring  that  they  had  committed  the  murder  at  the  instigation 
of  the  other  prisoners.  Midhat,  who  defended  himself  with 
remarkable  ability,  asserted  that  the  whole  story  of  the  crime  was 
a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  got  up  for  his  ruin  and  that  of  the  other 
accused.  He  did  not,  however,  deny  that  Abdul  Aziz  had  been 
murdered,  but  merely  alleged  that  what  measures  had  been 
decided  upon  were  taken  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  that  if 
such  measures  were  criminal  the  whole  of  the  Council  should  have 
been  arraigned  before  the  court.  The  others  dwelt  on  the  impro- 
bability of  the  charge  made  against  them  ;  and  Midhat  demanded 
that  the  other  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  should  be  brought 
foi-ward:  this,  however,  was  refused,  and  on  June  29  all  the 
accused  but  two  palace  officials  were  sentenced  to  death.  The 
refusal  of  the  judge  to  allow  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  to  be 
cross-examined  produced  a  very  bad  impression  among  the  public, 
it  being  generally  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  accused  was  de- 
cided upon  at  the  palace  before  the  trial  took  place.  Strong 
indignation  was  also  expressed  abroad  at  the  mode  in  which  the 
trial  was  conducted,  and  the  Sultan  ultimately  commuted  the 
sentence  to  banishment  to  Taif,  in  Arabia. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  in  Turkey  was  comparatively  un- 
eventful. The  Armenians  continued  to  suffer  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  Turkish  officials  and  the  plundering  raids  of-the  Kurds,  but 
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the  Powers,  whose  energy  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted  by  their 
efforts  in  the  Greek  question,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  enforce 
the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  which  the  Porte  had  promised  to 
introduce  in  the  Armeniau  administration.  The  question  of  the 
Austro-Turkish  railways  also  remained  unsettled.  The  "Con- 
ference a  quatre,"  consisting  of  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria,  after  sitting  for  nearly  six  months,  coucluded  its 
deliberations  on  June  20,  when  all  its  members  but  Turkey  agreed 
that  Bulgaria  should  construct  and  work  the  line  between  Zari- 
brod,  Sofia,  and  Bellova;  that  Turkey  should  construct  the 
connections  with  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  lines  and  ih%  line 
between  Salonica  and  Mitrovitza ;  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference should  arrange  from  time  to  time  the  traffic  and  tariff 
of  the  direct  line  from  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  to  Constantinople, 
Saloniea,  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^gean.  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  Black  Sea ;  and  that  between  Constantinople  and 
Salonica  two  passenger  trains  should  run  daily  from  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  line,  at  the  rate  of  forty  kilometres  per  hour. 
Austria-Hungary,  who  was  specially  interested  in  an  arrangement 
so  advantageous  to  the  development  of  her  commerce  in  the  East, 
used  every  engine  of  diplomacy  to  induce  the  Porte  to  accept  it, 
but  without  success :  the  firm  though  cautious  policy  which  forced 
Servia  to  yield  in  the  railway  question  last  year  had  no  effect  on 
the  inertia  of  the  statesmen  at  Constantinople.  In  another  matter 
which  had  long  been  the  subject  of  negotiation — the  conclusion  of 
an  arrangement  with  the  Turkish  bondholders — the  Porte  was  less 
obstinate.  The  invitation  addressed  in  October  1880  to  the 
bondholders  to  send  delegates  to  Constantinople  was  responded  to 
in  the  month  of  August  of  the  present  year,  when  Messrs.  Bourke 
and  Valfrey,  the  delegates  of  the  English  and  French  bondholders 
respectively,  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  After  conferring  with 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Porte  for  this  purpose,  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at  towards  the  end  of  November  by  which 
the  collection  and  administration  of  certain  revenues,  including 
the  tributes  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Boumelia,  the  portions  of 
the  Turkish  debt  payable  by  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and 
Greece,  and  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies  and  local*  taxes  in 
certain  vilayets,  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tive council  representing  the  bondholders.  The  interest  which 
the  bondholders  will  get  imder  this  arrangement  is  estimated  at 
1  per  cent.  Bussia  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  separate  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  due 
to  her;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  negotiations  were  still 
proceeding. 

In  Bulgaria  the  incessant  conflicts  in  which  Prince  Alexander 
had  since  his  elevation  to  the  throne  been  engaged  with  his 
Ministers  and  the  National  Assembly  culminated  in  a  coup  (PStat. 
On  May  10  the  Prince  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  declared 
that  all  his  efforts  to  guide  the  country  in  the  path  of 'progress  [^ 
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had  only  led  to  disappointment.     Bulgaria,  he  said,  was  discredited 
abroad,  and  in  a  condition  of  disorganisation  at  home.     The  &ith 
of  the  people  in  justice  and  law  was  shaken ;  and  he  had  found  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity  and  guarantee 
freedom   and   impartiality  at  the  elections,   to  charge   General 
Ehrenroth,  the  Minister  for  War,  with  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
visional Cabinet  pending  the  decision  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  proposals  he  would  lay  before  them.     His  oath  to  the  consti- 
tution obliged  him  to  keep  in  view  the  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
but  the  present  state  of  things  was  such  as  to  render  the  execution 
of  that  mission  impossible.     He  would  therefore  deliver  his  crown 
into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  as  the  representative  of 
the  will  of  the  nation  ;  and  if  it  should  decide  in  a  sense  contrary 
to  his  views,  he  would  quit  the  throne,  with  r^^et  indeed,  but 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  end. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  decision  was,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  fruit  of  Russian  inspiration.     The  Prince  had  only  just 
returned  from  a  six  weeks'  absence  abroad,  during  which  he  had 
attended  the  funeral  of  his  uncle  and  patron,  the  late  Czar,  and 
visited  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna;  and  he  found  on  his 
return  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  Nihilist  banquets 
being  held  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Premier,  M,  Karavdoff, 
in  Varna  and  Timova,  at  which  the  assassins  of  Alexander'II.  were 
eulogised  as  patriots.     General  Ehrenroth,  too,  the  new  Premier, 
was  a  Russian  oflScer,  who  only  a  few  weeks  before  had  taken  the 
oath    of   allegiance    to   Alexander   III.      On  May  24,  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Prince  set  forth  the  proposals  which  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  National  Assembly,  on  the  understanding  that 
if  they  were  not  accepted  he  would  abdicate.     These  were — 1.  The 
Prince  to  be  invested  for  seven  years  with  extraordinary  powers, 
enabling  him   to   issue   decrees   creating  new  institutions,  such 
as  a  Council  of  State  chosen  from  among  the  Bulgarian  people,  to 
introduce  improvements  in  all  the  branches  of  the  administration, 
and  generally  to  ensure  the  regular  working  of  the  government  of 
the  principality.    2.  The  ordinary  session  of  the  National  Assembly 
for  this  year  to  be  suspended,  the  budget  for  the  current  financial  year 
remaining  in  force.     3.  The  Prince  to  have  the  right,  before  the 
expiration   of  the   period   of   seven   years   above   mentioned,  to 
summon  the  National  Assembly  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  institutions  created  by  him.     Shortly 
after,  the  Prince  started  on  a  tour  of  military  inspection,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  seemed  to  show  that  the 
bold   step   he  had   taken,  though  it  somewhat  shocked  Liberal 
feeling  in  Europe,  was  not  unpopular  among  the  majority  of  his 
subjects.    Nor  was  this  surprising,  after  the  experience  the  country 
had  had  of  the  democratic  constitution  drawn  up  for  it  by  Prince 
DondoukoflF-Korsakoflf  when   it   was   first   made  an   independent 
State  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     This  constitution 
not  only  established  universal  suffrage,  but  it  (gjncentrated  the 
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whole  power  of  the  State  in  a  single  assembly,  without  any  check 
whatever  upon  its  actions.  Such  an  assembly;  being,  as  in  the 
present  case,  composed  of  men  who  had  no  experience  whatever  of 
constitutional  government,  and  two-thirds  of  whom  could  not  even 
read  or  write,  naturally  tended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional politicians,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  five  Ministries 
which  had  succeeded  each  other  in  Bulgaria  during  the  past 
twenty  months  had  often  used  their  power  for  purposes  wholly 
alien  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  elections  of  members  of 
the  Legislature  were  interfered  with,  and  in  some  cases  arbitrarily 
set  aside;  the  tribunals  were  threatened  and  coerced,  and  officials 
were  dismissed  if  they  expressed  opinions  which  were  not  approved 
by  the  Ministry.  Moreover,  M.  Karaveloff,  the  late  premier,  had 
openly  allied  himself  with  socialists  and  the  revolutionary  refugees 
from  Russia,  and  had  thereby  become  very  unpopular  among  the 
wealthier  classes  in  the  country.  On  his  return  to  Sistova  (June 
12)  the  Prince  ordered  courts-martial  to  be  appointed  for  the  trial 
of  public  functionaries  who  had  abused  their  powers,  and  created 
an  extraordinary  commission  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  free 
expression  of  electoral  opinion  in  the  coming  pUbiscite.  M. 
Karaveloff  and  his  friends  appealed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  June  17, 
against  these  measures,  and  issued  a  proclamation  warning'  the 
electors  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  and  urging  them  to  elect 
men  who  would  preserve  their  liberties ;  but  these  appeals  were 
fruitless,  and  although  popular  meetings  were  held  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Eastern  Roumelia  condenming  the  action  of  Prince 
Alexander,  the  majority  in  his  own  country  were  evidently  on  his 
ride.  The  new  Assembly  met  at  Sistova  July  13,  and  the  Prince's 
proposals  were  unanimously  accepted  by  the  deputies  amid  loud 
cheers,  after  which  they  resolved  that  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  the  Prince  begging  him  to  retain  General  Ehrenroth  as  his 
Minister,  and  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  justice  the  four 
Liberals,  MM.  Zankoff,  Karaveloff,  Slaveikoff,  and  Sukharoff,  for 
having  asked  foreign  countries  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Bulgaria.  This  closed  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Prince 
on  the  same  day  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  expressing 
his  thanks  for  the  confidence  they  had  reposed  in  him,  and 
declaring  that  the  objects  which  his  government  would  mainly 
keep  in  view  were  "equity,  impartiality,  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  respect  of  their  rights."  He  further  promised 
that  the  representatives  of  the  country  would  be  convoked  once  a 
year,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  in  order  to  discuss  "  any  matters 
affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  principality,"  such  as  taxation, 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and  questions  of  international  politics. 
**  It  is  on  the  co-operation  of  all  Bulgarian  patriots,"  he  concluded, 
^  that  the  speedy  attainment  of  the  object  of  our  efforts  depends. 
We  have  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  love  which  the  Emperor 
and  the  people  of  Russia  unceasingly  manifest  towards  their 
liberated  brethren,  worthy  of  the  great  sacrifices  made  to  achicK^gle 
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that  liberation,  and  worthy  of  the  sympathy  which  civiUsed 
Europe  entertains  for  us."  This  significant  allusion  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia  showed  that  the  influence  gained  by  that  Power 
during  its  provisional  administration  of  the  country  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  close  of  the  Turkish  war  and  the  accession  of 
Prince  Alexander  had  in  no  degree  diminished.  The  army  was 
still  oflBcered  mainly  by  Russians ;  many  posts  in  the  civil  adioinis- 
tration,  too,  were  held  by  officials  from  Russia,  and  the  concession 
of  the  new  Bulgarian  railways  was  given  to  a  Russian  firm — a 
circumstance  which  created  considerable  dissatisfekction  among  the 
Bulgarian  contractors  who  had  applied  for  it.  The  people,  how- 
ever, seemed  on  the  whole  contented  with  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  the  Prince  was  left  unhindered  to  the  task  of  carrying  out  the 
reforms  he  had  promised.  On  October  4  he  issued  a  manifesto 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Coimcil  of  State  of  twelve  members, 
eight  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  four  nominated  by  the 
Prince.  This  Council  was  to  prepare  laws,  to  allow  expenditure, 
and  to  decide  on  contracts  between  the  Government  and  private 
parties.  Religious  matters  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  three  special 
members  attached  to  the  ^Council,  representing  the  Bulgarian, 
Jewish,  and  Mussulman  creeds  respectively.  The  election  took 
place  in  November^  and  the  majority  of  the  successful  candidates 
belonged  to  the  Conservative  party. 

In  the  other  small  states  of  Eastern  Europe  there  were  but 
few  incidents  of  importance.  Some  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  policy  of  Greece  in  the  negotiations  with  Turkey  on 
the  frontier  question,  and  dming  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
politicians  of  Athens  were  chiefly  occupied  with  some  scandalous 
revelations  of  acts  of  corruption  in  the .  highest  ranks  of  the 
administration.  These  revelations  caused  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Coumoundouros  Ministry,  MM.  Athanasiades,  Romas,  and  Kekakis 
having  been  appointed  Ministers  of  Finance,  Education,  and 
Justice  respectively  on  June  17.  A  dispute  broke  out  between 
the  Greek  Government  and  the  Porte  in  November,  owing  to  the 
former  having  closed  the  Turkish  post  office  at  Larissa.  The 
Porte  retaliated  by  closing  all  the  Greek  post  offices  in  Turkey, 
upon  which  Greece  appealed  to  the  Powers,  and  negotiations  on 
the  subject  were  still  going  on  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Roumania 
was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  on  March  26,  and  was  recognised  as 
such  by  the  Powers.  On  June  21  M.  Demetrius  Bratiano,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  John  some  months  before  as  the  chief 
of  what  was  admittedly  a  transition  Ministry,  was  compelled  to 
resign  after  a  series  of  defeats  on  local  questions,  wluch  con- 
clusively proved  his  inability  to  keep  a  majority  in  the  Chamber. 
The  dispute  of  the  Roumanian  Government  with  Austria  in  Sep- 
tember about  the  Danubian  question  is  related  in  Chapter  lU. 
Finally,  Servia,  who  has  been  on  excellent  terms  with  Austria 
since  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  M. 
Pirotchanatz  on  October  30,  successfully  asserted  her  independence 
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against  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bussia  to  interfere  with  her 
internal  affairs.  The  Metropolitan  of  Belgrade,  a  notorious  Pan- 
slavist  and  fosterer  of  revolutionary  intrigues,  was  removed  from 
his  post,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Bussian  Government 
and  the  \'iolent  attacks  upon  Servia  by  the  Bussian  press ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  determination  exhibited  by  the 
Servian  Oovernment  in  this  matter  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  secretly  supported  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  in  its 
resistance  to  the  Bussian  demands. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

MINOR  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

I.  SPAIN.         U.  PORTUGAL.         HI.   BELGIUM.        IV.  TKE  NETHERLANDS. 
T.  SWITZERLAND.      VI.   NORWAY.      VII.  SWEDEN.      VIII.   DENMARK. 

I.  SPAIN. 

The  falling  off  of  Government  supporters  became  manifest  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  new  session,  when  the  Conde  de  Tereno  was 
elected  President  of  the  Congress  with  only  half  the  number  of 
votes  anticipated  by  the  Cabinet. 

The  battle-ground  chosen  by  the  Opposition  was  the  debate  on 
the  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  which  lasted  in  the  Congress  till 
January  19.  In  an  energetic  speech  against  Senor  Cdnovas's  policy, 
Deputy  Leon  y  Castillo  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  Prime 
^linister  must  not  reckon  on  the  army  to  support  a  coup  d!Uat ; 
and  he  warmly  pressed  him  to  declare  if  it  was  true  that  his  aim 
was  to  throw  off  the  French  alliance,  and  form  one  with  the  north- 
em  courts  (meaning  Germany).  Senor  C&novas  denied  any  such 
intention,  and  made  light  of  the  army's  support  so  long  as  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Crown  and  the  Cortes.  Much  sensa- 
tion was  caused  by  a  speech  from  Senor  Alonzo  Martinez,  a  man 
of  a  Conservative  bias,  and  one  of  the  Fusionist  leaders,  who 
boldly  asserted  that  "  the  Crown  has]  fatally  inherited  prejudices 
{preocupa^dones)  towards  the  Liberals  who  revolted  against  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  and  Isabel  II.  Well,  if  through  those  prejudices,  and 
through  the  arrogance  of  C&novas,  a  revolution  should  occur,  I 
shall  retire  to  my  village  home."  In  spite,  however,  of  this  and 
similar  speeches,  including  a  most  incisive  one  from  Senor  Sa- 
gasta,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Fusionists,  the  address  was 
voted  by  209  against  65  ;  but  as  the  number  of  deputies  who  ab- 
stained from  voting  was  160,  it  was  morally  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
Oovernment.  During  the  debates  on  the  address  in  the  Senate, 
the  Home  Minister,  Senor  Eomero  Bbbledo,  delivered  a  violent  [^ 
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speech  in  reply  to  Senor  Pelayo  Cuesta,  raiding  a  tumultuous 
toene,  whidi  caoaed  tlie  President  to  close  the  sitting.  The 
alUance  anKmg  the  Fosionist  chiefs  at  one  moment  seemed  in 
danger,  through  an  incident  provoked  by  Senor  C4novas,  who 
naturally  hoped  to  profit  by  any  misunderstanding  amongst  his 
rivals.  Senor  Sagasta,  in  a  speech,  had  proclaimed  that  liberty 
was  to  be  guarded  above  everything  else,  whilst  General  Martinez 
Campos  had  protested  that  the  King  should  be  the  chief  object 
of  their  concern.  After  a  speech  from  Senor  Cdnovas  the  debate 
doeed,  and  outwardly  the  position  of  the  Ministry  seemed  as 
strong  as  ever,  for  the  address  was  voted  in  the  Senate  by  144 
to  48. 

On  February  7  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  for 
having  prohibited  a  democratic  banquet  was  negatived  in  the 
Lower  House  by  164  to  44,  but  in  spite  of  their  success  the 
opinion  prevailed  that  the  fisill  of  the  Cabinet  was  at  hand,  and 
this  view  was  qpeedily  justified  by  the  event. 

On  February  8,  on  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  respecting  "  pri- 
vileged debts  " — the  first  of  an  intended  series  for  *'  reorganising  " 
the  State  finances — ^the  Cabinet  declared  that  the  success  of  their 
scheme  depended  on  time  and  the  full  confidence  of  the  Crown. 
On  the  draft  Bill  being  submitted  to  the  King,  His  Majesty  de- 
murred to  giving  his  sanction  to  a  clause  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  bond  between  the  Crown  and  the  Ministers,  and  the 
latter  at  once  tendered  their  resignation. 

Senor  Sagasta  was  inmiediately  sunmioned  to  form  a  Ministry, 
and  the  same  day  submitted  the  list  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
received  royal  approval :  Senor  Sagasta,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers ;  Marquii  de  V^;a  de  Armijo,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Senor 
Camacho,  Finance;  Senor  Alonzo  Martinez,  Justice;  General 
Martinez  Campos,  War ;  Admiral  Pavia,  Navy ;  Senor  Jose  Luiz 
Albaceda,  Public  Works ;  Senor  Leon  y  CastiUo,  Colonies ;  Senor 
Venancio  Gronzalez,  Home  Department. 

In  a  Council  of  Ministers  presided  over  by  the  King,  it  was 
decided  that  all  Spaniards  residing  abroad  for  political  opinions 
should  be  tree  to  return ;  and  that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted 
for  all  press  offences.  The  forbearance  of  the  Government  did 
not,  however,  prove  long  lasting ;  for  after  a  while  prosecutions 
against  the  press  became  frequent  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
especially  in  Cuba.  On  the  1 8th  the  Government  programme  was 
issued  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  to  civil  Governments.  It  com- 
prised absolute  freedom  in  elections ;  the  maintenance  of  existing 
taxation  combined  with  greater  economy  in  expenditure ;  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  full  conces- 
sion of  all  liberties  compatible  with  monarchy  and  its  prerogatives. 
A  few  days  later  the  University  professors,  who  had  been  removed 
from  office  by  the  C4novas  Ministry  on  account  of  their  political 
opinions,  were  reinstated  amid  the  applause  of  students  and  the 
liberal  press,  but  in  spite  of  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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Yaticaii,  wbich,  however,  led  to  no  important  consequences.  On 
Blarch  11  appeared  a  decree  investing  the  King's  daughter  with 
the  title  of  "  Princess  of  the  Asturias  ; "  the  Fusionists  thus  carry- 
ing out  what  they  had  denounced  when  in  opposition.  (See 
«  Ann.  E^.,**  1880,  pages  218,  219.)  On  June  26  the  Cortes  were 
dissolved,  and  the  new  election  of  deputies  appointed  for  August 
21,  that  of  senators  on  September  4,  and  the  opening  of  the  new 
Cortes  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  Meanwhile,  the  Budgets 
of  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Bico  were  to  hold  good,  pending  the 
measures  which  might  pass  the  Cortes.  The  Municipal  elections 
which  had  taken  place  early  in  May  gave  good  hopes  to  the  Minis- 
terialists, whose  candidates  were  returned  for  208  ayuntamientoSy 
whilst  the  Opposition  groups  prevailed  only  in  79. 

This  appeal  to  the  electoral  body  was  the  occasion  of  a  schism 
among  the  Progressist  Democrats.  One  of  their  leaders,  Senor 
Ruiz  ZorriUa,  who  had  refused  the  amnesty,  and  was  residing  in 
Paris,  promoted  a  meeting  of  his  party  at  Biarritz,  which  lasted 
from  June  10  to  14,  and  was  attended  by  Senors  Martos, 
Salmeron,  Monteiro,  Bios,  and  others.  The  principal  points  de- 
cided on  were  the  organisation  of  committees,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching elections ;  ample  freedom  to  all  democratic  groups  on 
electioneering  questions ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  demand  for 
the  recall  of  Senor  Zorrilla  to  Spain,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  moderate  fraction  of  the  party.  Later  on,  however,  the  friendly 
attitude  of  this  fraction  towards  the  policy  of  Grovemment  was 
condemned  in  several  meetings,  whereupon  Senor  Martos  and 
others  separated  themselves  from  the  Zorrilla  fraction,  which  stood 
up  for  ^^  no  compromise,"  and  even  for  main  force  if  needful.  But 
whilst  democratic  banquets  were  taking  place  throughout  the 
country  urging  violent  remedies,  Sefior  Castelar  advised  his  friends 
to  keep  aloof  frt>m  extreme  parties,  and  to  maintain  a  benevolent 
bearing  towards  the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  party  had,  in  the  turmoil  of  Spanish  demo- 
cra<7,  ^^^^^^  elaborating  its  programme.  The  '^  Dynastic  Demo- 
crats" were  a  gathering  together  of  some  of  the  republican  elements 
of  the  revolution  of  1868,  which  dethroned  Queen  Isabel  II.  Their 
chief  exponents  were  Senor  Moret,  Admiral  Beranger,  Marquis  de 
Sardoal,  &c.  On  October  10  they  held  a  meeting  to  elect  a  direct- 
ing jurUa  and  to  settle  their  programme.  In  the  Senate,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  Admiral  Beranger  solemnly  declared,  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  party,  that  they  adhered  to  monarchical  principles 
and  the  Constitution  of  1869,  with  Don  Alfonso  XII.  as  King; 
and  promised  their  support  to  the  Oovemment  in  financial  ques- 
tions and  Liberal  "  solutions."  This  was  seconded  by  the  Marquis 
de  SardoaL  In  the  Deputies,  on  November  10,  Senor  Moret,  in 
the  name  of  his  party,  advocated,  moreover,  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  as  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  respect  for 
property,  as  in  Belgium  and  England ;  and  declared  that  the  aim 
of  the  party  was  a  union  of  monarchy  and  democracy — an  idedDglc 
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easier  to  formulate  in  words  than  to  translate  ioto  a  practical 
policy.  The  tenets  of  this  new  fraction  (which,  about  a  month 
after  its  first  plenary  session,  was  able  to  muster  300  members 
at  a  second  convocation)  differed  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
**  advanced  "  Constitutionalists  led  by  Sefiors  Belaguer  and  Romero 
Ortiz. 

The  elections  had,  as  usual,  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority for  Government,  the  proportion  being  three  Ministerialists 
for  every  one  Oppositionist  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  still 
greater  in  the  Senate. 

The  Cortes  opened  on  September  20.  In  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  allusion  was  made  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  wiUi 
France  of  the  Oran  question,  and  to  the  hopes  of  concluding  treaties 
with  France,  England,  and  some  American  Powers ;  important 
financial  Bills  were  announced,  with  others  respecting  reforms  in 
different  branches  of  the  administration ;  and,  in  conclusion,  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  freedom  and  toleration  enforced  throughout 
Spain. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  having  elected  Senor  Posada  Herrera 
their  President,  and  declared  themselves  constituted,  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means  was  elected,  consisting  of  thirty-five  members, 
of  whom  only  five  were  Protectionists ;  and  on  October  24  Senor 
Camacho  made  his  financial  statement,  showing  an  estimated 
balance  of  346,013  pesetas^  and  read  a  number  of  important  Bills, 
one  being  for  the  conversion  of  that  part  of  the  debt  subject  to 
amortisation,  and  another  for  the  gradual  lowering  of  customs^ 
duties.  A  favourable  impression  was  produced  by  these  proposals 
in  financial  circles,  amongst  the  public,  and  in  the  Liberal  press, 
and  the  Bills  eventually  passed  both  Houses  with  little  or  do 
modification,  and  the  successftd  conversion  of  the  debt  to  a  4  per 
cent,  type  was  effected  in  December. 

The  debates  in  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  on  these  and  other 
topics  relating  to  home  and  foreign  policy,  including  the  Budget, 
gave  rise  to  no  incidents  of  a  special  interest;  save  that,  with 
regard  to  a  proposed  Bill  for  civU-mariage,  strongly  opposed  in 
the  Senate  by  the  Prelates,  the  Government  declared  in  reply  that 
if  the  negotiations  pending  with  Rome  should  fail,  they  would, 
nevertheless,  proceed  with  their  measure.  On  December  21  there 
was  an  interpellation  in  the  Congress  of  Deputies  about  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Soulou  and  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo,  claimed  by 
Spain  in  connection  with  the  grant  made  recently  by  England  to 
a  private  company.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfttirs  repUed  that 
Spain  had  protested  against  that  grant,  but  that,  in  view  of  pend- 
ing negotiations,  he  could  not  go  into  particulars  for  the  present. 

During  the  invasion  of  Tunis  by  the  French  the  Moorish 
rebels  had  massacred  a  large  nmnber  of  Spanish  settlers  at  Oran, 
whilst  those  who  escaped  were  robbed  of  their  property,  returning 
empty-handed  to  Spain.  These  outrages  gave  rise  to  a  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  the  Madrid  and  Paris  Cabinets,  which, 
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commendog  in  July^  assumed  at  times  a  rather  serious  aspect. 
Spain  claimed  indemnity  on  behalf  of  the  sufiferers,  a  claim  which 
France  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  as  a  right,  contending  that 
the  losses  suffered  by  French  subjects  on  account  of  the  Garlist 
and  Cuban  wars  had  never  been  compensated  by  the  Spanish 
Government.  The  question  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  Madrid 
newspapers,  some  of  which  were  very  violent  and  threatening.  At 
length  the  affair  was  arranged  between  the  two  Governments,  by 
.  an  agreement  dated  September  19.  By  this  each  nation  acknow- 
ledged reciprocally  the  legitimate  claims  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects, growing  out  of  the  Oran  massacres  and  pillage  on  the  one 
side,  and  out  of  the  Carlist  and  Cuban  wars  on  the  other. 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  C&ceres  railway,  which  re- 
duced by  several  hours  the  distance  between  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  met  on  Spanish  ground,  the 
former  receiving  his  royal  guest  at  the  frontier  station,  Valencia 
de  Alcantara,  on  October  8.  After  breakfast  they  proceeded  to 
C4ceres,  where  the  ceremonies  took  place,  the  King  of  Portugal 
returning  the  same  night.  According  to  the  plan  first  contem- 
plated the  two  queens  were  to  have  accompanied  their  husbands, 
and  the  entertainment  was  to  have  been  continued  for  a  few  days 
at  Madrid,  but  an  indisposition  of  Queen  Dona  Maria  Pia  pre- 
vented this  arrangement.  Some  of  the  political  consequences 
which  grew  out  of  this  interview  of  the  two  sovereigns  are*  referred 
to  in  the  following  section. 


n.  PORTUGAL. 

The  Cortes  were  opened  January  2.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  was  of  unusual  length,  its  chief  burthen  being  reforms, 
concluding  with  a  pathetic  allusion  to  the  new  iuQome-taz  law 
which  was  about  to  be  enforced.  New  bills  of  reform,  besides 
those  lying  over  from  last  session,  were  announced,  dealing  with 
almost  every  branch  of  the  administration,  at  the  risk  of  en- 
dangering the  nation's  fair  name,  by  suggesting  that  sentence  of 
Tacitus:  " Corruptissima  republica,  plurimfls  leges."  Amongst 
many  unpopular  measures,  that  relating  to  the  new  tax  was  most 
censured  by  public  opinion^  not  so  much  on  principle  as  on  ac- 
count of  its  details  and  its  inquisitive  nature.  The  Opposition 
seized  upon  it  as  their  chief  war-cry.  Whilst  the  Peers  were 
discussing  the  reply  to  the  King's  speech  (which  had  passed  the 
Deputies  January  29,  together  with  a  vote  of  confidence  by  77 
against  30),  and  whilst  the  Gazette  was  publishing  an  intermin- 
able "  regulation "  of  nearly  300  clauses,  for  levying  the  income 
tax,  meetings  were  being  convoked  in  different  towns.  Among 
the  first  were  the  two  held  at  Oporto  February  20,  one  by  Pro- 
gressists, in  favour  of  Government;  and  the  other  by  the^^gj^ 
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geoeradores  and  variotis  Opposition  groups.  The  latter  was  by  fiu- 
the  most  imposing.  It  condemned  the  tax  and  the  general  policy 
of  Government,  and  voted  the  sending  of  a  deputation  to  Lisbon 
with  an  address  to  the  King.  There  were  also  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
where  the  reply  to  the  speech  only  passed  by  55  votes  to  51*  The 
Avilistas,  in  both  Houses,  voted  with  tlie  Opposition.  The  action 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  colonels'  pensions  (see 
^<  Ann.  Reg.,"  1880,  p.  224)  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Bill  of  In- 
demnity, promoted  not  by  the  Ministry,  but  by  the  Opposition. 
The  former  denied  that  there  was  any  need  for  statutory  condo- 
nation of  the  course  they  had  pursued,  but  the  Opposition  saw  in 
the  revival  of  the  discussion  the  means  of  reviving  agitation 
against  the  Cabinet  out  of  doors,  not  only  on  this  point,  but  upon 
the  Lourenpo-Marques  Treaty. 

The  Bill  on  this  subject  had  been  dropped  in  the  previous 
session,  pending  further  negotiations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  (see  ^^  Ann.  Reg."  for  1880, 
pp.  222  and  223).  The  dissatis&ction  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  was  owing  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Portuguese  nego- 
tiator, Senor  Joao  de  Andrade  Corvo,  then  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  whose  merits  and  learning  as  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Lisbon  were  not^  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  suited  to  the  field  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy,  in 
which  he  was  thoroughly  overmatched  by  Mr.  Morier,  the  ex- 
perienced British  Envoy  at  Lisbon.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Opposition  to  the  original  treaty  was  its  perpetuity,  and  to 
the  oonoeseiona,  which  were  all  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  without 
any  adequate  return.  The  negotiations,  which  were  reopened  in 
August  1880,  and  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  had  resulted 
in  an  Additional  Article  and  a  Protocol,  signed  December  31, 
whereby  twelve  years  were  stipulated  as  the  duration  of  the  treaty, 
subject  to  renewal  and  other  clauses  modified.  The  treaty  thus 
altered  was  again  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  and  came  on  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  early  in  March.  An  agitation 
to  oppose  its  passage  had  been  fostered  among  the  public, 
apparently  by  the  Republicans,  but  in  reality  by  a  section  of  the 
Regeneradores.  On  March  7,  a  deputation,  attended  by  a  vast 
crowd,  went  to  the  Cortes,  and,  through  the  only  Republican 
member  sitting  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  presented  an  address, 
which  was  sent  in  to  that  body.  The  House  at  once  became  the  scoie 
of  much  excitement,  and  there  were  violent  speeches  from  all  sides ; 
a  motion  that  the  Bill  be  adjourned  was  rejected  by  76  against 
30,  and  in  the  secret  session  which  immediately  followed,  it  passed 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  19  against,  the  Regenerador-Deputies  absenting 
themselves  in  order  not  to  vote — a  circumstance  naturally  much 
commented  on,  as  the  treaty  had  originated  under  that  party. 
Demonstrations  of  a  more  or  less  disorderly  character  took  place 
in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  and  public  meetings  were  beldLmr  jrarious 
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places — the  income  tax,  the  treaty,  and  the  Cafainet^s  policy  were 
generally  condemned.  At  the  breaking  up  of  a  meeting  at  the 
Opera  House,  a  conflict  arose  between  the  crowds  and  the  mounted 
police,  who  charged  the  people  and  wounded  several  persons. 
This  incident  became  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  in  both 
Chambers.  The  Deputies  rejected  a  motion  of  **  want  of  con- 
fidence'^ by  64  against  26  (March  14).  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
the  Ministry  had  a  still  narrower  escape;  for  a  colourless  and 
Taguely  worded  resolution  by  Senor  Font^  condemnatory  of  the 
Grovemment,  was  rejected  by  one  vote  only,  50  against  49  (two  of 
the  Ministers  voting  with  the  majority). 

Rumours  of  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  were  circulated  the 
same  evening,  but,  as  appeared,  somewhat  prematurely;  for  on 
the  22nd  the  Prime  Minister  submitted  to  the  King  a  proposal 
embracing  a  modification  of  the  Cabinet  and  an  adjournment  of 
the  Cortes.  Failing  to  obtain  His  Majesty's  approval,  the  Ministry 
then  resigned.  The  event  was  hailed  witii  unmistakable  signs  of 
satisfiustion  throughout  the  country.  With  the  public  the  ob- 
jection to  the  treaty  was  a  mere  pretext ;  the  genuine  opposition 
was  to  the  financial  measures,  especially  the  income  tax  and  the 
readjusted  tax  called  real  cCagoa.  This  was  the  excise  on  meat, 
wine,  rice,  &c.,  which,  by  the  new  law,  could  be  fieurmed  out  when 
and  wheresoever  the  Government  thought  fit.  The  author  of 
these  and  other  unpopular  measures  was  Senor  Henrique  de  Barros 
Gomes,  of  whose  inexperience  as  a  Finance  Minister  the  proofe 
were  numerous  and  glaring ;  whikt  Senor  Anselmo  Zose  Braam- 
camp,  who  had  been  for  the  first  time  invested  with  the  high  office 
of  Prime  Minister,  had  failed  to  justify  the  hopes  of  his  friends. 
It  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  real  leader  of  the  Government  policy 
was  not  the  Premier,  but  Senor  Marianno  de  Carvalho,  a  deputy, 
and  editor  of  the  ^Diario  Popular"  (a  halfpenny  newspaper), 
popularly  known  as  "  0  Poder  occulto,"  and  whose  claim  to  notoriety 
seems  to  have  been  that,  whilst  his  party  was  out  of  power,  the 
monarchy  was  never  free  from  his  attacks ;  whilst  as  soon  as  the 
Progresaistaa  were  in  office  the  King  was  never  safe  from  his 
flattery. 

Senor  Fontes,  the  leader  of  the  liegeneradoreSy  and  author  of 
the  motion  in  the  House  of  Peers,  had  publicly  declared  in  that 
Chamber,  some  time  before,  that  he  would  not  accept  power  if  the 
Ministry  fell ;  and  although  summoned  by  the  King,  he  declined 
to  form  a  Cabinet.  A  preliminary  attempt  having  fiiiled  to  induce 
the  dying  Duke  d'Avila  e  de  Bolama  to  undertake  the  task,  Senor 
Antonio  Rodrigues  Sampaio,  a  Begenerador,  who  had  twice  been 
Home  Minister,  was  called  to  form  a  Ministry.  On  March  25  his 
Cabinet  was  completed :  Senor  Sampaio,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  and  Minister  of  the  Kingdom ;  Senor  Barros  e  S^ 
Justice ;  Senor  Lopo  Vaz  de  Sampaio  e  Mello,  Finance ;  Colonel 
of  Engineers  Caetano  Pereira  Sanches  de  Castro,  War;  Senor 
Julio  de  Vilhena,  Navy ;  Senor  Miguel  Martins  d'Antas  (Envoy  in  [e 
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London),  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Senor  Ernesto  Baphael  Hintse 
Eibeiro,  Public  Works.  A  few  weeks  later  (April  30)  S^or 
d'Antas  returned  to  London,  and  Senor  Hintze  Sibeiro  replaced 
him  at  the  Foreign  Office,  while  retaining  also  the  Portfolio,  of 
Public  Works. 

During  the  interval  before  the  reassembling  of  the  Cortes  the 
chief  concern  of  the  new  Grovemment  was  to  pacify  the  pubhc  as 
to  the  reed  (Tagoa,  by  resolving  that  the  antiquated  and  odioas 
system  of  farming  taxes  should  not  be  applied ;  and  by  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  income-tax  law  except  with  regard  to  classes 
A  (incomes  derived  from  invested  capital)  and  B  (those  derived 
from  public  employment),  which  were  already  in  force.  An  ad- 
ditional assessment  on  existing  taxes,  instead  of  on  incomes,  was 
foreshadowed.  Although  regarded  as  a  dictatorial  measure,  and  of 
course  bitterly  censured  by  the  Progressista  press,  it  was  generally 
approved  by  the  public,  in  spite  of  its  many  obvious  inequalities. 

The  Cortes  formally  reassembled  on  May  30,  but  at  once 
adjoiumed  to  June  4.  Instead  of  submitting  their  Budget  for 
discussion  the  Government  asked  the  Budget  Committee  to  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  a  short  Bill  of  Ways  and  Means,  appli- 
cable to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Budget 
Committee  hesitated  to  place  almost  dictatorial  power  in  fiie 
hands  of  the  Grovemment  without  some  specific  guarantee,  espe- 
cially as  the  latter  had  threatened  to  apply  against  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  Committee  to  tlie  Chamber,  and  from  the  Chamber,  if 
necessary,  to  the  King.  Upon  this  the  Committee  reported  against 
the  demand  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Cortes  were  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  (June  4)  closed  by  royal  decree.  The  majority  at 
once  prepared  a  message  to  the  King  embodying  a  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  Grovemment  in  the  present  conflict,  and  a 
deputation  appointed  to  present  it  was  received  before  midnight 
by  His  Majesty.  In  his  reply  the  King  said  it  had  been  his 
constant  wish  to  succeed  in  adopting  {acertar)  the  best  course,  and 
to  act  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  The  Council  of  State  was  then 
assembled,  and  the  result  was  a  decree  of  dissolution,  and  the  con- 
vocation of  a  new  Cortes  at  the  New  Year. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  the  execution  of  the 
Lourenfo-Marques  Treaty  was,  by  agreement  of  the  Portuguese 
and  British  Govemments,  adjoumed  till  the  termination  of  the 
Transvaal  war,  as  the  issue  might  require  some  further  modifications. 

Before  the  closing,  a  Bill  passed  both  Chambers  permitting 
the  King  to  leave  the  kingdom,  in  anticipation  of  His  Majesty's 
visit  to  Spain  for  the  opening  of  the  Cdceres  railway. 

On  June  10  the  Progressista  ex-deputies  published  a  manifesto 
to  the  nation,  censuring,  in  measured  language,  the  result  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Chamber  and  the  Oovemment.  In  a  meeting 
of  the  party  held  previously  (June  2)  it  had  been  resolved  that  if 
they  ever  retumed  to  power,  their  first  ac^  ^^J^^^QlS^?  inUt)duce 
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political  reforms.  This  now  became  the  daily  theme  of  the  Pro- 
gressista  press,  and  their  avowed  programme  included  proposals 
for  curtailing  the  royal  prerogative,  and,  as  they  put  it,  for 
bringing  to  an  end  the  personal  rSgime.  The  "  Diario  Popular  " 
recommenced  its  virulent  attacks  against  the  King,  declaring  him 
to  be  acting  under  coercion,  and  in  the  power  of  the  ^  favourite  ^ 
(Senor  Fontes),  by  virtue  of  some  hidden  cri/me^  an  expression 
which  was  afterwards  palliated  and  explained  as  only  alluding  to  a 
political  crime.  The  G&ceres  question  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
these  articles  only  came  to  a  close  November  11,  at  the  request,  as  is 
asserted,  of  some  leading  men  of  the  party,  indignant  at  their  tone. 

Meanwhile,  the  taxes  for  the  new  fisail  year  had  been  levied  by 
royal  decree,  a  dictatorial  measure  highly  resented  by  the  Oppo- 
sition press. 

The  elections,  which  took  place  simultaneously  with  those  of 
France  and  Spain  (August  21),  resulted  as  usual  in  the  complete 
success  of  the  Government  party ;  even  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
gressistas  and  the  ex-Premier  losing  his  seat,  and  only  one 
Kepublican  being  returned,  although  the  avowed  adherents  of 
the  latter  party  had  greatly  increased.  On  this  >  occasion  the 
election  had  been  managed  by  the  "  Lisbon  circle,"  whereas  in 
1879  they  had  been  controlled  by  the  "  Oporto  committee." 

The  Portuguese  press  having  for  more  than  thirty  years  enjoyed 
unlimited  freedom,  the  public  were  startled  in  July  by  the  news  of 
the  imprisonment  of  a  seditious  pamphleteer,  and  by  the  rumour 
that  the  editors  of  four  other  newspapers  were  about  to  be  treated 
in  like  fiishion.  The  outcry  with  which  this  policy  was  met  by  the 
press  and  the  public  induced  the  Government  to  abandon  its  ori- 
ginal intention ;  but  writs  were  issued  against  the  editors  of  several 
democratic  sheets,  who  were  liberated  on  bail  pending  the  writs 
which  were  filed  against  them.  The  cause  assigned  in  all  these 
cases  was  for  offensive  language  towards  the  King:  but  the 
Republican  papers  were  not  checked  thereby ;  and  although  many 
suits  were  threatened,  no  trials  took  place,  and  after  a  few  weeks' 
imprisonment  the  pamphleteer  was  released  on  bail.  This 
attempt  to  gag  the  press  had  been  as  ill-advised  in  its  conception 
as  it  was  wetdc  in  its  execution ;  and  although  by  the  month  of 
October  all  active  interference  had  ceased,  the  display  of  paltry 
ill-will  occasionally  reappeared.  Editors  did  not  forget,  it  may  be 
well  guessed,  to  remind  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  journalist ;  and  that  in  his  ^*  Bevolufao  de  Setembro,"  and 
especially  in  the  notorious  "Espectro'^  (a  clandestine  journal 
which  was  published  in  1846-7),  he  had  heaped  the  grossest 
insults  upon  Dona  Maria  II.,  both  as  queen  and  as  a  woman, 
and  that  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  had  drawn  from  Don 
Pedro  v.,  when  Sefior  Sampaio  was  first  proposed  as  a  member  of 
Government,  the  reply  that  while  he  reigned  he  would  never  put  his 
hand  to  a  decree  appointing  his  mother^  traducer  to  be  a^Minister 
of  the  Crown.  digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  at  C&ceres  (see  p.  295)  gave 
rise  to  considerable  excitement  in  the  Portuguese  press,  based  on 
the  account  given  by  some  Spanish  and  French  papers  of  what 
took  place  at  the  interview,  and  especially  of  the  words  they 
reported  as  having  been  uttered  by  King  Don  Luiz  to  Senor 
Ss^^asta.^  A  close  alliance  in  international  affairs,  a  customs 
union,  and  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  Royal  of  Portugal  and  a 
sister  of  the  King  of  Spain,  were  declared  to  have  been  the  points 
discussed.  Not  only  the  Opposition  press,  but  even  some  papers 
friendly  to  the  Government,  contended  that  if  the  reports  were  true^ 
the  country's  independence  was  in  jeopardy ;  and  they  challenged 
the  Government  press  to  deny  the  fact  that  a  plan  was  in  con- 
templation to  secure  the  armed  intervention  of  Spain  in  case  the 
Portuguese  throne  were  imperilled  by  internal  broils  (alluding  to 
Republicanism),  in  return  for  a  customs  union,  a  joint  action  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  royal  marriage.  The  chsdlenge  was  not 
taken  up  immediately ;  and  the  denial,  wlien  it  came,  was  not 
categorical,  but  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  certain  passages  in 
the  **  Revolu^ao  de  Setembro "  (the  Premier's  newspaper)  seemed 
to  admit  the  idea  of  a  customs  union  and  a  political  alliance. 
Whilst  the  defence  of  the  Government  was  weak  and  unsatis- 
factory on  the  part  of  the  semi-official  organs,  what  greatly  helped 
to  strengthen  the  position  taken  by  the  Opposition  press  was  that 
the  Madrid  paper  *^  Iberia,"  of  which  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister, 
Senor  Sagasta,  is  proprietor,  was  one  of  those  that  had  published 
the  report  of  the  C^iceres  interview,  causing  so  much  excitement  in 
Portugal.  In  face  of  the  unpopularity  it  had  in  so  few  months 
provoked,  it  surprised  no  one  when  on  November  11  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Ministry  was  publicly  announced.  The  proximate 
cause  of  the  collapse  was  not  explained :  but  a  disagreement 
respecting  the  needs  of  the  army  and  the  means  of  meeting  the 
War  Minister's  demands,  was  supposed  to  have  furnished  a  pretext 
for  a  step  which  must  have  followed  quickly  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Cortes.  The  premiership  was  first  offered  to  Sefior  Martens- 
Ferrao,  and  on  his  refusal  Senor  Fontes,  the  real  chief  of  the 
party,  accepted  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  which  was  ulti- 
mately constituted  as  follows:  Senor  Fontes  Pereira  de  Mello, 
Presidency,  Finance,  and  ad  irUerim  War ;  Senor  Thomas  Ribeiro, 
Home  Department ;  Senor  Julio  de  Vilhena,  Justice ;  Senor  Jos^ 
de  Mello  Gouvea  (of  the  Avilista  party).  Navy ;  Senor  Antonio  de 
Serpa    Pimentel,  Foreign  Affairs;    and  Senor    Hintze  Ribeiro, 

'  Whether  truly  or  otherwise,  they  were  reported  aa  foUows : — "  I  have  for 
some  time  attentively  watched  your  policy,  and  admire  it.  I  study  with  interest 
Spanish  policy.  I  am  charmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  this  good  people,  and  their 
spontaneousness  captivates  me  {turprehende-me).  Spain  and  Portugal  are  two 
brothers.  To  achieve  the  union  of  both  peoples  is  only  possible  by  means  of  a 
federation  between  the  two  Governments.  Such  a  federation,  however,  though 
grand  in  its  idea,  would  serve  as  a  model  for  others,  smaller  ones,  between  Vm 
provinces,  which  would  in  the  end  have  a  disastrous  result.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  Spain  and  Portugal  should  always  live  as  brothers,  pursuing  an  ridentical 
international  policy."  Digitized  by  VjjOOQ IC 
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Public  Works.  Senores  Vilhena  and  Hintze  Bibeiro  were  thus 
the  odIj  members  of  the  late  Cabinet  that  entered  the  new  one. 
The  latter  gentleman  continued  to  hold,  ad  vnterinij  the  portfolio 
of  Foreign  Affairs  till  Senor  Serpa's  arrival  from  Paris,  who  took 
possession. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  given  by  Oporto  to  the  King  and 
the  Royal  Family,  who  spent  ten  days  there  (November  23  to 
December  4),  as  well  as  by  Braga  (November  30)  and  by  Segoa 
(December  3),  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  meant  as  a 
spontaneous  protest  of  the  people  of  the  north  against  the  increase 
of  anti-monarchical  propagandism. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  Council  of  State  was  held  to  consider 
the  list  submitted  by  Government  for  a  batch  of  twenty  new 
peers.  Although  approved  by  only  5  votes  against  4  (three  coun- 
cillors being  absent),  the  King  gave  it  his  sanction,  raising  to 
sixty  the  number  of  new  peers  created  in  two  years.  At  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Progressistas,  held  in  their  club  on  December  19, 
wherein  political  reform  was  once  more  aflSrmed  to  be  the  chief 
clause  of  their  "  programme  "  on  returning  to  power,  the  necessity 
of  a  radical  reform  of  the  House  of  Peers  was  especially  insisted 
upon ;  and  on  this  point  they  are  in  accord  with  the  Constituinte 
party,  which  advocates  the  substitution  of  an  elective  senato  for 
the  present  system  of  royal  selection  under  party  pressure. 


m.  BELGIUM. 

The  results  of  the  Education  Act  and  inquiry  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  during  the  year  in  Belgium.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  an  inquiry  was  demanded  in  the  first  instance 
by  M.  Malou,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  but  while  warmly 
supported  by  the  Liberals  his  own  party  refused  to  take  part  in  it, 
and  it  finally  owed  its  existence  to  the  opposition  of  the  Clergy  to 
the  law  of  1879.  The  inquiry  lasted  over  eighteen  months,  and 
was  conducted  with  rare  impartiality  and  considerable  energy  by 
the  Deputies  of  the  Left.  It  brought  to  light  that,  not  content 
with  constantly  and  vehemently  attacking  the  new  law  from  the 
pulpit,  the  clergy  had,  by  all  kinds  of  threats,  by  frequent  excom- 
munication, and  by  denying  assistance  to  indigent  families,  endea- 
voured to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools. 

During  the  Legislative  session  an  incident  occurred  which 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  M.  Guillery,  President  of  the 
Chamber.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting  a  member  of  the  Clerical 
party  took  upon  himself  to  state  that  the  army  disapproved  of  the 
measures  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Upon  this  it  was  requested 
by  the  entire  Left,  and  formally  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  by  M.  Fr^re-Orban,  that  the  member  should  be  called 
to  order.   This,  however,  the  President  declined  to  do,  and  haying  j 
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failed  at  times  in  showing  the  tact  and  coolness  necessary  to  his 
exalted  oflSce,  his  position  towards  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
became  so  strained  that  he  ultimately  tendered  his  resignation. 

His  successor  was  M.  Decamps,  who  was  elected  by  66  votes 
against  33  for  M.  Thibaut,  the  former  President  of  the  Chamber 
under  the  Catholic  Ministry. 

During  the  session  two  important  laws,  both  violently  opposed 
by  the  Clerical  party,  were  passed :  one,  referring  to  secondary 
education;  underwent  numerous  changes  during  its  passage.  Of 
these,  the  principal  were  the  establishment  of  numerous  ath&nies 
(grammar  schools),  and  the  organisation  of  secondary  teaching 
for  girls. 

The  other  dealt  with  the  local  governing  bodies  {dSpijUaMoTis 
permanentes),  whose  prerogatives  were  considerably  restricted. 
These  bodies  were  compelled  by  law  to  conform  to  all  decisions 
annulling  or  suspending  their  proceedings.  The  feu^t,  however, 
came  to  light  that  while  some  of  these  bodies  had  chosen  to  ignore 
their  prescribed  functions,  the  law  gave  no  power  to  the  Executive 
to  enforce  compliance  with  its  own  decrees.  As  many  of  these 
local  bodies  were  composed  of  Catholic  members,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  some  refused  to  vote  the  commercial  school  expenses, 
in  order  to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  the  law  of  1879. 

This  new  law,  though  suggesting  in  outline  the  means  that 
will  be  taken  in  future  to  reduce  these  bodies  to  obedience,  was 
limited  this  year  to  cases  of  contested  jurisdiction.  The  important 
point  was  that  it  deprived  them  of  all  right  of  intervention  in 
electoral  disputes,  which  were  transferred  to  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, the  legal  Courts  of  Appeal  retaining  their  final  jurisdiction. 
It  also  deprived  them  of  their  prerogatives  with  respect  to  direct 
taxation  and  the  militia,  both  being  also  transferred  to  the  Courts 
of  Appeal.  This  law  was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  considerable  increase  in  the  duties  of  these  bodies,  but  also 
in  consequence  of  the  disgraceful  partiality  shown  by  some  of 
them  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  electoral  questions.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  discussion  on  this  new  law,  an  incident  occurred 
which  nearly  brought  about  a  Ministerial  crisis,  causing  great 
excitement  throughout  the  country.  A  member  of  the  extreme 
Left,  M.  Janson,  and  six  of  his  friends,  took  the  opportunity  to 
endeavour  to  force  the  Government  into  adopting  a  proposal  for 
universal  suffrage,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  vote 
against  the  proposed  law  on  the  cUputations  permanentes,  thereby 
entailing,  in  all  probability,  the  fall  of  the  Ministry.  M.  Janson 
and  his  friends  grounded  tlieir  opposition  to  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posal on  the  fact  that  it  recognised  the  system  of  restricted  suflfrage 
based  upon  a  rating  qualification,  of  which  they  are  the  sworn 
enemies.  Aft-er  several  lengthy  debates,  however,  M.  Janson  con- 
sented to  abandon  his  motion  provisionally,  and  he  and  his  col- 
leagues, with  the  exception  of  one  who  preferred  to  resign,  voted 
with  the  majority.  ^         t 
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On  October  29  the  elections  of  half  of  the  Communal  CJouncils 
of  the  kingdom  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  were 
held  to  be  of  exceptional  importance,  as  it  was  the  first  time  since 
the  rigid  application  of  the  new  education  law  that  the  communes 
had  been  directly  consulted.  Instead,  therefore,  of  turning  upon 
matters  purely  local  as  hitherto,  these  elections  came  to  be  decided 
in  almost  all  p^rts  by  the  value  attached  to  the  education  ques- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Clerical  party,  the 
country  clearly  indicated  its  approval  of  the  policy  of  the  Grovem- 
ment.  The  Liberals  everywhere  maintained  their  position,  and  in 
many  places  added  recruits  to  their  ranks.  The  result  suflSced  to 
foreshadow  the  prospects  of  the  l^islative  elections  to  take  place 
in  the  coming  year. 

Following  the  example  of  other  countries,  the  Minister  of  War 
resolved  upon  holding  grand  military  manoeuvres.  During  the 
autumn  two  divisions  took  part  in  them,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  rains,  followed  by  serious  inundations,  the  projected 
sham  fight  had  to  be  abandoned.  All  the  preliminaries,  such  as 
scouting  by  the  cavalry,  formation  of  columns,  and  billeting  of 
troops,  were  carried  out  and  declared  satisfactory  by  competent 
authorities. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  the  altered  atti- 
tude of  the  higher  clergy  towards  the  Government  ever  since  M. 
Dumont,  the  most  headstrong  of  the  Belgian  bishops,  had  been 
deiwrived  of  his  see  of  Mons  by  the  Pope.  Under  their  influence 
the  priests  modified  their  attacks  upon  the  education  law.  A 
still  more  curious  instance  of  a  change  of  tactics,  and  marking 
a  decisive  epoch  in  the  war  declared  by  Leo  XIII.  against  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  was  the  expulsion  of  M.  Perrin,  the 
celebrated  professor  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  whose 
sole  offence  consisted  in  having  carefully  maintained  the  teachings 
and  directions  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 


IV.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  numerous  and  unceasing  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  Boers,  given  by  the  Dutch,  were  natural  and  legitimate. 
An  enormous  petition  was  signed  and  addressed  to  the  English 
nation  on  behalf  of  those  whom  they  styled  their  Transvaal 
brethren,  and  its  importance  was  due  as  much  to  the  number  as  to 
the  position  of  those  who  subscribed  their  names.  The  Govern- 
ment, upon  being  called  upon  to  express  its  opinion  in  the  matter, 
through  M.  van  Lynden,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  without 
hesitation  loudly  declared  its  sympathies  with  the  Boers,  and 
tendered  its  friendly  oflices  to  the  British  Government  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  the  belligerents. 

The  re-election  of  half  of  the  representatives  in  ^^®(§f9PP^Tp 
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Chamber  of  tbe  States-General  took  place  in  June,  and  notwith- 
standing the  alliance  formed  between  tbe  Ultra-Catholics  and  the 
Uitra-Protestents,  and  in  spite  of  the  questionable  means  em- 
ployed, the  Opposition  succeeded  in  gaining  only  three  seats.  The 
Liberals  thus  maintained  their  majority,  and  the  Parliamentary 
situation  practically  remained  unaltered. 

After  the  elections,  however,  the  Minister  of  Finance  having 
for  personal  reasons  resigned,  the  Cabinet  underwent  certain 
changes.  M.  van  Lynden  took  over  the  vacant  portfolio,  and  in 
his  place  M.  Rochussen  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
van  Golstein  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  and  M.  Heemskerk,  for- 
merly head  of  a  Conservative  Cabinet,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

A  question  of  extreme  importance  to  both  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium was  propounded  in  the  First  Chamber  as  to  the  possibility 
of  establishing  an  understanding  between  the  two  countries  with 
regard  to  customs  duties.  M.  van  Lynden,  however,  in  reply  to  a 
question  in  the  Chamber,  declared  its  accomplishment  an  impossi- 
bility at  the  present  time,  being,  he  maintained,  absolutely  op- 
posed to  both  the  fiscal  and  financial  interests  of  Holland.  His 
decision  did  not  receive  the  support  of  public  opinion,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  being  extremely  desirous  that  a  zollverein 
of  this  nature  should  be  established. 

The  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Civic  Guard,  its  object  being  to  create,  by  means  of  this 
guard,  an  army  of  reserve.  If  carried  out  in  its  integrity  the  new 
scheme  will,  contrary  to  practice  now  in  vogue  in  the  army,  admit 
of  no  vicarious  service,  but  render  it  absolutely  compulsory  for 
every  Dutchman  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty  to 
serve.  Such  as  had  served  in  the  militia  would,  at  the  expiration 
of  their  service,  be  incorporated  in  the  Civic  Guard,  which,  by 
degrees,  would  be  thus  increased  until  it  numbered  144,000 
men. 

A  case  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  Eng- 
land occurred  in  Holland,  two  magistrates  having  refused  to  take 
the  oath  according  to  the  prescribed  formula.  M.  Modderman, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  formaUy  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
religious  oath,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining it  for  public  functionaries,  as  well  as  in  judicial  and 
fiscal  matters.  The  only  concession  which  he  said  he  could  be 
induced  to  make  would  be  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  tbe 
number  of  oaths  to  be  taken  in  the  future.  He  based  his  views 
upon  the  groimds  of  general  interest,  maintaining  that  the  notion 
of  religion  and  the  idea  of  subordination  to  a  Supreme  Being  who 
punishes  or  rewards  acted  preventively  upon  the  minds  of  many 
disposed  to  evil  and  scepticism,  and  were  constraining  powers  to 
truthfulness  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  duties  by  those  to  whom 
work  had  been  entrusted.  The  Second  Chamber  found  itself  un- 
able to  side  with  the  Government  in  this  affair,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  limiting  the  imposition  of 
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the  oath,  and  of  a  revision  of  legislation  with  regard  to  it ;  and  to 
this  the  Government  at  length  consented.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  by  a  strange  inconsistency  the  Ministeritd  body  in  the 
Netherlands  have  for  years  been  altogether  exempted  from  taking 
any  oaths. 

The  JVIinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  again  brought  forward  his 
proposal  to  raise  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Netherlands 
at  fiome  and  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  Envoys  Extraordinary, 
and  to  attach  to  them  a  Secretary  of  Legation ;  but  M.  Rochussen 
was  no  more  successful  in  persuading  the  States-Greneral  to  agree 
to  this  change  than  had  been  his  predecessor,  M.  van  Lynden. 

The  Budget  of  1882  disclosed  a  deficit  of  about  23  millions 
of  florins,  which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  partly  by  an  increase 
coupled  with  an  improved  distribution  of  taxation,  and  partly  by 
a  loan  to  cover  the  large  expenditure  required  for  public  works. 

The  legislative  elections  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Clerical  party  in  a  certain  number 
of  seats ;  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  unable  to  claim  a  majority, 
the  new  Chamber  being  composed  of  26  Liberals  and  16  Clericals. 

The  collapse  of  the  National  Bank  threatened  for  a  time  to 
compromise  the  flourishing  financial  condition  of  the  national 
exchequer.  The  Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers, 
specially  convened  for  the  purpose,  agreed  to  pay  in  full  the  notes 
of  the  bank  which  were  in  circulation,  and  by  this  means  confi- 
dence was  restored  and  a  financial  crisis  averted. 

The  most  important  political  event  of  the  year  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  was  the  application  of  the  new  Education  Act.  Its  object 
was  to  define  more  exactly  the  position  of  private  schools  (ecolea 
librea),  which  were  required  to  be  specially  authorised,  and  their 
teachers  called  upon  to  prove  their  professional  capability,  whilst 
the  schools  themselves  were  subjected  to  Government  inspection. 
In  Government  schools  the  law  imposed  compulsory  but  not 
gratuitous  education  for  children  between  six  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  enjoined  the  adoption  of  a  ^'  time-table  clause,"  after  the 
method  adopted  in  English  grant-assisted  schools. 


V.  SWITZERLAND. 

The  general  elections  to  the  Federal  Council  proved  unfavour- 
able to  the  Moderate  party,  who  lost  a  certain  number  of  seats,  a 
large  majority  felling  to  the  Radicals.    The  new  Assembly  was   . 
eventually  made  up  of  80  Radicals,  25  Liberals  of  the  Centre,  and 
40  Conservatives  of  the  Right. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Geneva  discussed  at  great  length  the 
question  whether  the  judicial  magistrates  should  or  should  not  be 
elected  by  the  people.  Amongst  the  partisans  of  election  by  the 
people  was  M.  Pictet,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Moderate  party ; 
whilst  M.  Carteret,  the  Radical  leader,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ole 
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opposed  to  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Oenevese  electors, 
who  rejected  M.  Pictet's  proposal  by  a  majority  of  a  thousand  votes, 
and  the  judges  therefore  continued  to  be  nominated  by  the  Orand 
Council. 

The  assassination  of  the  Czar  occasioned  an  alarm  in  the  Federal 
Council  from  the  supposed  intentions  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  restrict  the  Swiss  right  of  asylum.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  any  complaint,  the  Federal  Council  resolved  that  the  move- 
ments of  all  refugees  should  be  subjected  to  strict  surveillance.  In 
response  to  these  measures  a  meeting  of  Socialists  was  convened 
for  the  piupose  of  considering  the  que^ion  of  the  traditional  rights 
of  refugees ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  city  of  Geneva  was  placarded 
with  posters  against  the  execution  of  the  Czar's  assassins,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Prince  Krapotkine  by  the  Federal  Council ;  and  later 
in  the  year,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Belgian  Socialists,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  grand  International  and  Socialist  Congress  in  Switzer- 
land, and  Zurich  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Public  opinion 
expressed  itself  very  strongly,  however,  at  this  announcement,  and  a 
petition  containing  30,000  signatures  was  presented  to  the  Zurich 
city  authorities  urging  them  to  forbid  the  Congress  in  any  part  of 
the  canton.  Two  members,  however,  of  the  Zurich  Government, 
actively  supported  by  the  Socialist  Conmiittee  opposed  to  the  pro- 
hibition, addressed  a  protest  to  the  Zurich  Grand  Council,  calling 
upon  it  to  annul  the  decision  of  the  Town  Council.  The  Ghand 
Council,  in  reply,  declared  itself  powerless  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion, adding  at  the  same  time  that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
State  was  unassailable  both  from  a  legal  and  political  point  ci 
view.  The  question  was  thereupon  referred  for  final  decision  to 
the  Federal  Tribunal,  which  ratified  the  resolution  of  the  Zurich 
Council. 

The  Congress  being  thus  forbidden  in  Zurich,  the  Socialists 
endeavoured  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  Berne,  but  here  also  they 
were  met  by  a  petition  against  it  addressed  by  the  Mimicipal 
Council  to  the  Government,  and  their  attempt  was  again  rejected. 
At  length,  however,  the  Congress,  composed  of  25  delegates  from 
12  cantons,  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  meet  at  Coire, 
in  the  Grisons.  The  primary  question  raised  for  discussion  was, 
how  far  it  was  possible  to  form  an  International  League  of  all 
European  Socialists.  The  general  opinion  arrived  at  was  that  such 
a  league  would  be  for  the  present  impossible ;  and  the  question  was 
postponed  accordingly,  and  set  down  as  the  first  for  discussion  at 
the  next  Socialist  Congress,  which  is  to  take  place  in  Paris  in  1883. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Federal  Council  severely  censured 
the  Fribourg  Government  for  having  tolerated  the  preaching  of 
the  FrencTi  and  German  Jesuits  within  its  territory.  Article  51  of 
the  Constitution  forbidding  absolutely  any  public  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Jesuits  throughout  Switzerland. 

A  Federal  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  construction  of  fortifications,  and  to  compare  the  system  of 
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strengthening  outlying  positions  and  points  on  the  frontier  with 
that  of  securing  passes  and  other  strategic  routes.  After  a  debate 
of  several  days,  a  majority,  by  one  only,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter  plan.  This  decision  involved  an  adjournment  of  the  question. 
The  Federal  authority  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  wiser,  in  the  first 
place,  to  render  the  landwehr,  or  first  reserve  force,  more  efficient, 
and  to  perfect  the  equipment  of  the  army  in  all  points  necessary 
for  active  service.  By  these  means  it  aimed  at  utilising  and  im- 
proving natural  before  making  a  vast  outlay  on  artificial  means  of 
defence,  and  other  unproductive  works. 


VI.  NORWAY. 

The  political  struggle  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  in  1880  had  assumed  considerable  importance,  continued 
to  occupy  almost  exclusively  the  press  and  public.  The  Radical 
party  spared  no  efforts  to  rouse  tne  country  to  greater  "  political 
self-conscientiousness ;"  and  success  so  far  attended  their  campaign, 
that  not  only  among  the  literary  and  professional  classes  did  they 
find  distinguished  recruits,  but  in  the  country  districts  they  found 
their  views  widely  endorsed. 

When  the  year  opened,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  King's 
absolute  veto  to  an  amendment  of  the  "  Grundlov  "  (fundamental 
law)  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the 
Christiania  University.  With  one  dissentient  the  jurists  upheld 
the  right  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Storthing  during  the  session 
nevertheless  framed  and  passed  a  set  of  rules  relating  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  Storthing.  So  far  the  need 
for  such  has  not  been  felt,  as  the  members  of  the  Government  have 
not  appeared  in  the  national  assembly,  nor  do  they  propose  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter  until  this  constitutional  question  is  finally 
settled.  In  the  Odelsthing  (the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Storthing) 
it  was  decided  by  51  votes  against  32  not  to  impeach  the  Ministry 
before  a  "Rigsret"  (the  High  Court  of  the  Realm)  for  having 
advised  the  King  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  resolution  of  June  9, 
1880,  but  to  postpone  further  action  in  this  sense  until  after  the 
elections  of  1 882,  when  the  maintenance  of  the  present  Conservative 
Ministry  in  power  will  be  finally  determined  by  popular  vote. 

The  conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  Storthing  was 
aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  the  King,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Ministry,  to  sanction  the  grant  to  the  members  of  the  military 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Storthing  in  the  preceding  session  to 
inquire  into  a  proposed  re-organisation  of  the  army.  The  King 
further  withheld  his  sanction  of  a  scheme  of  Army  Reform,  and  of 
a  proposed  extension  of  the  franchise. 

On  its  part  the  Storthing  during  the  session  retaliated  by 
Bnl^ecting  the  Budget  and  estimates  to  close  criticism,  and  by 
insisting  upon  certain  reductions  in  charges  for  the  army  and  nayjgole 
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The  most  important  step  of  the  Storthing  in  this  direction  was, 
however,  its  refusal  by  63  against  43  to  increase  the  appanage  of 
the  Crown  Prince  on  his  marriage,  a  decision  which  created  general 
surprise.  It  also  reduced  the  pension  of  Mr.  Stang,  the  ex-Prime 
Minister,  who  had  resigned  the  year  before  on  account  of  fiedling 
health.  As  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Conservatives,  the  sum  of  80,000  kroner  (about  4,500?.)  was  raised 
by  public  subscription.  After  his  death  and  that  of  his  wife,  should 
she  survive  him,  the  capital  thus  raised  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  An  attempt  on  behalf 
of  the  Radicals  to  disturb  the  Civil  List  was  not  equally  successful; 
the  Bill  to  reduce  the  appanage  of  the  King  &om  336,000  kroner 
(about  18,600?.)  to  256,000  kroner  (about  14,200?.)  being  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  14  votes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  insisting 
upon  their  constitutional  right  to  appoint  directors  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  State  Bank,  as  well  as  by  liberal  pensions,  they 
were  able  to  distribute  rewards  amongst  their  own  party. 

The  other  proceedings  of  the  Storthing,  which  sat  from  Feb- 
ruary 3  to  June  22,  included  an  amendment  of  the  Haandvcerkslov 
(trade  laws)  and  an  extension  of  the  State  railways,  for  which 
purpose  about  360,000?.  was  provided  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
year,  without  any  addition  to  tiie  ordinary  taxes. 

During  the  recess  political  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
country,  the  Conservative  or  "  November  "  party  inaugurating,  or 
rather  reviving,  a  custom  which  had  long  £dlen  into  desuetude. 
Their  object  was  to  evoke  some  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
King's  free  use  of  his  power  of  veto ;  but  the  result  of  the  campaign 
was  scarcely  successful,  and  it  a£forded  to  the  Radical  or  ^  June  ^ 
party  the  opportunity  of  parading  the  strength  and  extent  of  Re- 
publican feeling  in  Norway. 

On  May  17,  the  anniversary  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution,  a 
statue  of  Henrik  Wergeland,  the  celebrated  Norwegian  poet,  was 
unveiled  at  Christiania,  furnishing  a  pretext  for  the  display  of  party 
feeling.  Wergeland  was  an  advanced  Liberal,  who  by  his  writings 
had  not  only  influenced  the  present  leaders  of  the  Radical  party, 
but  had  also  done  much  to  develop  the  present  revolutionary 
spirit  among  the  people.  The  committee  charged  with  the  organi- 
sation of  the  fete  selected  Mr.  Bjomstjeme  Bjomson,  the  well- 
known  Norwegian  poet  of  avowed  Republican  sympathies,  to  deliver 
the  address.  This  selection  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from 
the  Conservative  party,  the  members  of  which  withdrew  from  the 
proceedings. 

With  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Schweigaard  to 
the  vacant  post  of  Minister  of  Justice,  no  change  took  place  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Two  new  lines  of  railway  were  opened  during  the  present  year, 
one  from  Throndhjem  to  the  Swedish  border,  65  (Norsk)  miles  in 
length,  and  the  other  from  Drammen  to  Laurvik,  only  7  (Norsk) 
miles  in  length.  o,™zed..GoOgle 
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Vn.  SWEDEN. 

In  Sweden,  the  progress  of  Parliamentary  Beform  promised  on 
the  advent  to  power  of  Count  Posse,  has  been  delayed  by  the 
deliberate  action  of  the  committees  to  which  the  various  pro- 
posals have  been  referred. 

The  Biksdag  was  opened  on  January  17,  and  one  of  the  first 
BUlfl  laid  before  it  by  the  Government  was  one  for  building  a  new 
ironclad  at  a  cost  of  2,290,000  kroner  (127,000/.).  The  "  Landt- 
manna "  party,  consisting  principally  of  peasant  proprietors,  and 
the  majority  in  the  Eigsdag,  strenuously  opposed  the  vote ;  but,  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  consented  to  the  expenditure 
of  480,000  kroner  (26,500i.)  on  a  smaller  vessel.  With  some  show 
of  reluctance  the  Government  accepted  this  compromise,  but  to  the 
general  surprise  it  was  rejected  in  the  Second  Chamber  by  the  party 
to  which  the  Ministry  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Norr- 
land  railway  system  was  carried  by  the  Government  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  "  Landtmanna  "  party.  The  question  of  the 
deficit  of  the  two  State  theatres  was  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  Biksdag.  For  some  years  their  finances  had  been 
in  a  critical  state,  and  the  Government  at  length  proposed  to 
assist  in  paying  off  their  accumulated  debts.  Whilst  the  Upper 
Chamber  propped  that  one  half  of  the  debt  be  paid  by  the 
country  and  the  other  by  the  King,  the  Second  Chamber  declined 
to  vote  any  public  funds  for  the  purpose;  and  this  view  was 
supported  in  the  collective  meeting  of  the  two  Chambers. 

The  Bigsdag  further  augmented  the  appanage  of  the  Crown 
Prince  by  108,000  kroner  (6,000Z.)  in  view  of  his  approaching 
marriage,  an  act  of  liberality  or  courtiership  in  complete  contrast 
with  t^t  of  the  Storthing.  By  this  vote  the  Crown  Prince  re- 
ceived an  income  from  Sweden  alone  of  10,000i.  per  annum. 

During  the  summer  many  public  meetings  were  held,  those  in 
the  country  especially  being  in  favour  of  the  *' Landtmanna " 
party,  of  which  the  professed  policy  is  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
the  expenses  of  civil  administration,  and  to  limit  the  military 
demands  upon  the  exchequer  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  national 
defence.  The  results  of  this  agitation  were  seen  in  the  elections 
to  the  Second  Chamber  in  the  country  districts,  where  the  "  Landt- 
manna'' majority  was  further  increased,  though  in  the  capital, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  mercantile  community,  the  Oppo- 
sition carried  its  candidate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Swedish  nobility  during  the  year,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Act  of  1872,  by  which  the  right  of  State  guar- 
dianship over  women  and  their  property  on  attaining  twenty-five 
years  of  age  was  abolished,  should  be  extended  to  the  hithertO)^^|^ 
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empted  class  of  the  nobles.  According  to  ancient  customs  adhered 
to  by  the  Swedish  nobility,  the  sanction  of  the  representative  nobles 
was  requisite  before  this  law  of  1872  could  be  made  applicable 
to  the  female  members  of  their  families.  The  distinctive  barrier 
thus  maintained  between  the  two  castes  was  now  removed  by  103 
votes  against  50. 


Vm.  DENMARK. 

The  Radical  party,  which  since  the  elections  in  1872  has  been 
a  "growing"  majority  in  the  Rigsdag,  showed  during  the  present 
year  such  a  determined  opposition  to  all  important  Government 
measures,  and  especially  to  the  "  Finants-lovforslag  "  (the  Annual 
Financial  Budget),  that  not  only  has  the  country  witnessed  the 
unusual  occurrence  of  two  dissolutions  in  one  year,  but  a  pro- 
tracted session,  extending  over  ten  months,  has  gone  by  without 
any  practical  result. 

The  preceding  session,  which  lasted  nearly  as  long,  had  at  least 
witnessed  the  adoption  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Re-organisation 
Bills,  whilst  the  Budget  of  the  financial  year  had,  after  concessions 
on  both  sides,  been  agreed  to  by  the  Rigsdag.  In  the  present 
year,  however,  there  only  remains  to  be  chronicled  the  barren  but 
important  constitutional  conflict  between  the  Radical  majority  and 
the  Ministerial  Conservative  minority,  supported  at  times  by  a  small 
Moderate  party.  As  might  also  have  been  anticipated,  the  conflict 
has  now  assumed  a  more  acute  and  serious  character  than  it  has 
hitherto  displayed. 

When  the  present  Rigsdag  assembled  on  November  9,  1880, 
a  large  number  of  Bills  was  as  usual  laid  before  it,  but  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made  when  the  Rigsdag  adjourned  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  It  reassembled  on  January  6,  but  it  was  only  in  the 
early  part  of  March  that  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Folksthing 
(the  Lower  House)  made  its  report  upon  the  Budget,  as  presented 
by  the  Government.  On  three  points  the  Opposition  took  excep- 
tion to  the  Ministerial  proposals,  and  these  proved  insurmountable 
objections  to  any  agreement  being  arrived  at  during  the  session. 
The  three  points  were  the  increase  in  salaries  of  the  officials  of  the 
Crown,  the  grant  to  the  University,  and  the  vote  for  a  new  iron- 
clad. 

When  the  Budget,  as  amended  by  the  Folksthing,  reached  the 
Landsthing,  it  was  in  a  form  which  the  Government  refused  to 
accept;  and  the  Upper  House,  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Ministry,  restored  it  to  its  original  form,  and  returned  it  to  the 
Folksthing,  which  adhered  to  its  views.  Finding  all  chance  of 
arriving  at  a  settlement  hopeless,  the  Cabinet  reconunended  the 
dissolution  of  the  Rigsdag,  a  step  of  somewhat  doubtful  ex- 
pediency, as  the  Radicals  could  wish  for  no  better  cry  during  the 
coming  •  campaign  than  that    the   Ministry   were~>attempting  to 
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compel  the  Folksthing  to  forego  its  constitutional  rights  with 
regard  to  a  Money  Bill. 

Possibly  the  unwillingness  displayed  by  the  Folksthing  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  any  of  the  Government  measui*es  may 
have  strengthened  the  Ministry  in  their  resolution  to  dissolve  the 
Ix)wer  House.  The  only  measure  they  had  been  able  to  pass  was 
one  for  regulating  punishment  in  the  army ;  and  this  had  been 
introduced  by  an  independent  member  of  the  Moderate  party,  and 
carried  against  the  Badicals  by  the  aid  <^  the  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  King,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers,  dissolved  Parliament  on  May  7,  on  the  ground 
stated  in  his  rescript,  ^  that  as  the  Folksthing  has  shown  itself 
unable  and  unwilling  to  conclude  even  a  small  part  of  the  legis- 
lative work  laid  before  it,  and  it  being  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
agreement  about  the  Budget,  he  had  decided  to  dissolve  the 
Rigsdag." 

The  new  elections  took  place  on  May  24,  and  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month  the  Eigsdag  again  met.  The  elections  had  not 
fidtered  the  state  of  the  parties,  and  after  a  month  of  fruitless 
labour  in  committee,  and  useless  discussion  between  the  two 
Houses,  no  nearer  approach  to  a  settlement  of  the  Budget  was 
obtained  than  in  the  former  Bigsdag.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
deadlock  then  created,  it  was  agreed  to  renew  the  "  temporary  " 
Budget,  which  already  had  been  extended  to  June  30,  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  financial  year.  Practically  the  Ministry 
thus  obtained  that  control  over  the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture which  the  Folksthing  would  have  refused  them,  excepting  on 
the  iK>rnts  on  which  discussion  had  arisen.  The  King  then  dis- 
solved Parliament  for  a  second  time  on  July  6. 

The  new  elections,  which  were  ordered  for  July  26,  were  the 
cause  of  considerable  excitement  throughout  the  country ;  the 
result,  however,  was  that  the  Badicals  returned  still  stronger  to 
the  Bigsdag,  the  Bight  having  lost  six  seats  in  the  contest.  The 
new  Bigsdag  assembled  on  August  9,  and  by  the  18th  the  Folks- 
thing  had  considered  and  passed  the  Budget  through  its  three 
stages,  giving  it  exactly  the  same  form  as  in  the  former  sessions. 
On  reaching  the  Landsthing  it  was  again  remodelled  in  accordance 
with  the  Ministerial  views.  No  agreement  being  possible  between 
the  two  Chambers,  the  Bigsdag  at  length  was  prorogued  on 
August  30. 

In  the  meantime  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Ministry. 
General  Kaufmann,  whose  retirement  had  been  expected  for  some 
time,  resigned  his  post  as  Minister  of  War,  and  Mr.  Baon,  Minister 
of  Marine,  undertook  the  two  departments. 

On  November  29  the  new  session  of  the  Bigsdag  was  opened, 
when  the  Government  laid  before  the  Folksthing  a  number  of 
BillSy  some  outstanding  from  former  sessions,  the  others  totally  new 
and  of  considerable  importance.  Mr.  Berg,  the  leader  of  the 
Badical  party,  however,  declared  that  he  would  support  ^PfQ^[^ 
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the  Grovemment  measures,  and  that  the  Budget  should  only  be 
passed  on  being  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  his  party ;  and  here  the 
matter  was  resting  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ASIA. 

I.  INDIA,  AFGHANISTAN,  AND  FRONTIER  AFFAIRS. 

The  imperial  census,  which  was  practically  taken  at  one  and  the 
same  time  throughout  India,  represents  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensive statistical  task  ever  attempted  by  any  Government. 
Arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  the  enumeration,  not  only  of 
the  provinces  of  British  India  proper,  but  also  of  the  whole  of 
the  feudatories,  except  Kashmir  and  Nepaul,  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  The  results  show  a  population  of  over  254,000,000, 
out  of  which  more  than  204,000,000  reside  in  the  territory  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Crown. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  relations  of  India  with  its 
immediate  neighbours  on  the  north  and  west  have  engaged  the 
most  earnest  attention  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  statesmen. 
The  successful  move  of  Russian  statecraft  in  1878,  at  the  time 
when  the  relations  between  that  country  and  England  were  at 
their  utmost  tension,  involved  India  in  political  embarrassments, 
from  which  it  is  scarcely  prudent  to  say,  as  yet,  that  three  years 
of  warfare  and  diplomacy  have  succeeded  in  extricating  her.  The 
change  of  policy  consequent  upon  the  advent  to  power  of  a 
Liberal  Ministry  appeared  to  impart  a  new  vitality  to  the  never- 
ending  dissension  between  the  two  leading  sects  of  frontier 
experts  in  both  England  and  India ;  whilst  the  native  feeling  on 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  imperial  responsibilities  has 
not  been  withheld.  To  nearly  all,  the  financial  rather  than  the 
sentimental  aspect,  or  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  repayment  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  from  the  home  exchequer,  was  the  chief  con- 
sideration. In  a  very  few  quarters  the  importance  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  contribution  made  by  Parliament  was  not  lost 
sight  of  in  the  regret  aroused  by  its  comparative  smallness. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  news  was  received  of  the  advance 
of  a  column  of  Russian  troops  under  General  Krapotkine,  in  co- 
operation with  General  Skobeleff,  against  the  strong  position  of 
Geok-tepe,  held  in  force  by  the  Tekke  Turkomans.  The  flying 
column,  acting  under  the  direct  orders  of  General  Kaufmann, 
committed  the  error,  not  infrequent  of  late,  in  warfare  with  foes 
of  a  less  advanced  civilisation,  of  underrating  its  antagonists,  and 
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some  considerable  opposition  had  to  be  overcome.     The  conclusion 
of  the  affair,  however,  was  in  competent  hands,  and  Skobeleff, 
instead  of  at  once  pushing  forward  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  his 
colleague,  waited  till  the  railway  in  his  rear  had  been  completed 
enough  for  the  security  of  his  position.     He  then  invested  Geok- 
Tepe  with  a  large  force,  taking  all  the  precautions  of  a  regular 
siege,  and  thus  rendering  failure  almost  out  of  the  question.     In 
the  meantime  General  Kaufinann  visited  Samarkand  and  Bokhara, 
where  for  some  years  past  four  of  the  Tekke  chiefs  from  Merv, 
whose  co-operation  the  Governor-General  thought  might  prove 
useful,  had  taken  refuge.     It  appears,  too,  that  the  son  of  the 
previous  Khan  of  Merv  was  fighting  in  the  Tekke  ranks  at  Geok- 
Tepe,  his  possessions  being  administered  for  him  in  the  meantime 
by  the   son   of  the  predecessor   of   his   father  in   the   khanate. 
Skobeleff,  after  his  success  at  Geok-Tepe,  advanced  to  Askabad, 
and  sent  outposts  as  far  as  the  Persian  frontier  at  Anno,  where 
he  himself  stayed  a  short  time.     In  his  account  of  the  action 
before  the   fort  of  the  Tekke   town,  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
prowess  and  good  arrangements  of  the  enemy,  who  made  no  less 
than  three  desperate  sorties  before  their  surrender.     The  extreme 
point  of  Skobeleff^s  advance  was  Kelat,  about    100  miles  from 
Merv ;  and  happening  as  it  did,  when  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  assassination  of  the  Tsar  had  tended  to  throw  the  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  military  party,  it  was  thought  in  some 
quarters  likely  that  advantage  would  be  taken  by  the  frontier 
generals  of  relaxed  control  to  push  on  operations  to  a  point  where 
disavowal  or  prohibition  would  come  too  late.     The  course  of  the 
Keshef-Bud,  which  joins  the  Hari-Bud,  or  river  of  Herat,  was 
indeed  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Netva  to  be 
under  the  survey  of  a  combined  party  of  Eussians  and  Persians, 
but  no  further  advance  of  troops  ensued.     The  stream  is  of  im- 
portance, as  it  bounds  on  the  north  a  bit  of  desert  land  formerly 
occupied   by  Turkomans,  abandoned  some   time  ago   for   other 
settlements,  although  commanding  the  strong  position   of  Sur- 
rakhs,  a  place  of  great  value  with  respect  to  Herat,  lower  down 
the  same  valley.    The  infcfrence  to  be  drawn  from  this  proceeding, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  that  by  this  move,  and  with  the 
willing  aid  of  Persia,  the  necessity  of  Merv  as  a  base  for  further 
advances  has  been  avoided.     From  Persia  it  was  announced  that 
the  Shah's  forces  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  leaders  of  the 
Kurdish  insurrection  from  the  country,  after  inflicting  a  defeat  on 
a  strong  body  of  the  insurgents  at  Urmiah ;  the  leaders,  or  most 
of  them,  escaping  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  they  were 
seized  by  the  Turks. 

The  events  in  Turkestan,  however,  are  of  less  immediate 
wterest  with  reference  to  India  than  those  in  Afghanistan.  At 
tbe  close  of  last  year  the  Amir  was  left  attempting  to  consoli- 
date hia  influence  over  the  heterogeneous  elements  entrusted  to  his 
charge ;  whilst  Ayub,  his  most  formidable  rival,  was  establishing    [e 
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his  authority  as  far  as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herat.  As 
there  were  no  accredited  agents  of  the  Indian  or  British  Govern- 
ment with  either  party  the  news  received  was  of  the  most  un- 
trustworthy and  contradictory  kind.  The  Amir  seems  to  have  con- 
ciliated the  Kohistani  tribe  by  remissions  of  revenue  to  some 
extent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  reported  to  have  extorted 
a  "benevolence,"  or  forced  advance  of  town  duties,  from  the 
traders  of  Kabul.  The  turbulent  tribe  of  the  Hazaras  refused 
for  a  time  to  acknowledge  the  new  ruler,  and  withheld  the  Bainian 
revenue.  The  Tarakhi  Ghilzais,  too,  in  the  direction  of  Girishk 
revolted,  and  it  took  some  trouble  and  negotiation  to  bring 
them  back  again  into  allegiance.  Nor  were  matters  nearer 
the  capital  much  more  settled.  The  ladies  of  the  family  of 
the  ex-Amir  Yakub,  and  his  adherents,  began,  as  early  m 
October  1880,  to  intrigue  with  the  tribes  on  the  Kabul- Jelalabad 
route,  and  brought  into  the  city  a  crowd  of  Mohmands,  staunch 
supporters  of  Yakub,  with  retinues  fiilly  armed,  numbering  some 
6,000  men.  When  Muhammad  Jan  returned,  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  an  outbreak;  but  his  influence  was  enough  to  pre- 
vent violence  amongst  his  allies,  whilst  it  seemed  that  he  was 
not  more  disposed  to  throw  in  his  lot  against  the  Amir  than  to 
give  him  active  support.  For  some  time  he  was  the  popular 
hero  of  the  city ;  and  though  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Amir, 
the  probabilities  of  a  revolt  were  looked  upon  as  so  great  that  the 
Khyber  tribes  took  the  initiative  by  recommencing  raids  on  the 
caravans  passing  their  settlements.  The  rumour  that  reached  the 
ears  of  Muhammad  Jan,  of  the  intention  of  the  Amir  to  arrest 
him  at  an  interview,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  him  aloof  from 
the  court ;  whilst  the  other  and  less  powerful  Sirdars,  finding  that 
no  fixed  provision  was  made  for  their  allowances,  also  refrained 
from  attending.  In  the  meantime  the  Amir  took  active  steps 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  his  army.  Becruiting  was  carried  on 
round  the  capital.  The  arms  that  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
men  whose  regiments  had  been  previously  disbanded  were  traced 
and  recovered.  The  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  small- 
arms  was  reopened,  and  the  existing  forces  concentrated  round 
Kabul.  It  was  reported  by  stray  traders  who  reached  India  that 
the  Amir  was  devoting  his  attention  to  establishing  his  authority 
in  Afghan  Turkestan,  and  was  sending  thither  large  sums  of 
money.  The  arrival  of  his  family,  which  had  been  left  there  on  his 
first  return  to  his  native  country,  and  which  was  sent  for  when  be 
was  Fafe  in  Kabul,  put  an  end  to  most  of  these  rumours.  As 
soon  as  the  Amir  had  re-enlisted  a  sufficient  force  of  the  dis- 
banded soldiers,  he  despatched  an  expeditionary  army  from  Tur- 
kestan to  the  neighbourhood  of  Maimanah,  under  Ishak  Kh^ 
who  was  iniiinly  successful  in  winning  over  the  Balkh  faction  to 
the  Bide  of  the  Amir.  To  appreciate  the  full  bearing  of  this  move 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  mean- 
while at  Herat.  Cc^n^n]o 
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The  young  Sirdar  Ayub,  on  his  return  from  the  defeat  he 
had  suffered  at  Mazra,  at  the  hands  of  Greneral  Boberts,  was 
seemingly  affected  with  a  sudden  mistrust  of  his  friends  and  con- 
nections, whom  he  accused  of  corresponding  with  the  British 
in  Kandahar.  After  iming  his  father-in-law,  Kh&n  Agha,  of 
whose  tribe,  the  Jamshedi  Aimaks,  he  was  doubtful,  to  a  visit  to 
Herat,  Ayub  had  him  executed,  and  some  of  his  chief  followers 
imprisoned.  The  son  of  the  mm'dered  chief,  by  name  Yalantush 
Kbdn,  fled  towards  Maimanah  in  open  revolt,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  Amir's  governor  there  from  making  his  way  into  Turkestan 
by  that  route.  Muhammad  Ishak  Kh4n  then  moved  up  his  Tur- 
kestan contingent.  Meanwhile  another  of  Ayub's  supporters, 
HAshim  Khan,  a  Barakzai  of  good  family  and  some  influence,  had 
been  sent  by  Ayub  to  collect  revenue  from  the  tribes  in  the 
Farrah  district,  and  to  persuade  the  Zamind^var  and  southern  tribes 
generally  not  to  make  any  terms  with  the  agents  of  the  Amir,  as 
Ayub  would  arrive  in  the  spring  to  help  them  in  their  resistance. 
H^him,  however,  was  much  displeased  with  the  execution 
of  Kh4n  Agha  by  Ayub,  because,  he  said,  it  was  above  all  things 
advisable  not  to  create  a  feud  between  the  Alizais  and  his  own 
and  Ayub's  family — the  Barakzais.  About  the  same  time,  on 
hearing  of  the  decision  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  their 
withdrawal  from  that  city,  he  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  British  political  officers  in  Kandahar,  pointing  out  that, 
though  he  had  thrown  up  his  charge  and  deserted  from  Jelalabad 
during  the  n^otiations  with  Abdurrahman,  he  had  never  borne 
arms  against  the  British.  Ayub,  also,  whose  position  in  Herat 
was  becoming  less  and  less  secure,  wrote  to  Colonel  St.  John,  the 
agent  for  Quettah  and  Beluchistan,  denying  any  complicity  in,  or 
even  knowledge  of  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Maclaine  after  the  rout 
at  Mazra.  The  annoimcement  of  the  abandonment  of  Kandahar, 
as  soon  as  a  stable  government  could  be  ensured,  led  both  these 
Sirdars  to  hope  that  the  choice  of  the  British  Government  might 
fall  on  themselves.  A  rivalry  was  thus  established,  which  <5reated 
a  serious  breach  of  the  friendship  that  had  formerly  kept  IKshim 
in  alliance  with  his  younger  kinsman. 

The  emissaries  sent  to  Kandahar,  after  a  stay  of  some  weeks, 
returned  to  Herat  without  hope  of  arranging  the  affair,  and  Ayub 
at  once  betook  himself  to  maintain  his  position  by  force  of  arms. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Kh4n  Agha  the  chiefs  of  the  Taimani 
tribe,  who,  with  the  Jamshedi,  Firozkohi,  and  Hazaras,  make  up 
the  combination  known  as  the  Chdr  Aimak,  fled  to  Kandahar,  and 
were  followed  by  the  Taiwarra  chief  of  Gtiur,  a  strong  position 
some  sixty-five  miles  north  of  Girishk.  Abdul  Wahab,  the  leader  of 
the  exi)edition  sent  by  Ayub  against  the  latter,  got  possession  of 
the  fort,  and  proclaimed  himself  governor.  The  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  Ayub  in  procuring  supplies  near  Herat  was  the  probable 
cause  of  the  attempt  made  by  his  agent  to  levy  taxes  from  the 
Taiwarra  people.   These,  however,  ros^  against  him,  and  succeeded  [^ 
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in  turning  him  out  of  the  district  with  all  his  Herati  followers. 
Meanwhile  Yalantush  Kh^n,  who  had  fled  to  Maimanah,  induced 
the  governor  there  to  give  him  shelter.  The  young  chief  at 
once  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  Turkomans  of  the  Arghandab 
Valley,  and  joined  them  in  several  raids  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Herat.  The  details  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  city  itself  at 
this  time  are  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
serious  dissensions  amongst  the  leaders,  fomented  by  Muhammad 
Hdshim,  who  knew  himself  to  be  in  favour  with  the  northern 
tribes,  and  thus  looked  upon  the  fading  popularity  of  Ayub  as  so 
much  gain  to  his  own  aspirations.  Ayub,  moreover,  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  regiments  that  had  been  with 
him  in  the  last  expedition,  and  even  his  generals  did  not  escape 
his  anger.  The  troops  were  disbanded,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  put 
into  confinement.  The  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  and  money 
was  growing  pressing,  but  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kabul  removed 
Ayub's  fear  of  attack  from  without ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  Amir  was  in  a  position  to  take  the  offensive  against  Herat. 

The  relations  between  the  British  Government  and  Afghanistan 
may  be  briefly  summed  up.  On  the  2nd  January  the  Times 
correspondent  at  Kandahar  telegraphed,  "The  New  Year  finds 
this  part  of  Afghanistan  in  profound  quiet,  with  trade  reviving, 
money  plentiful,  and  every  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  next 
spring."  Beyond  the  report  of  an  unsettled  feeling  towards  the 
Helmand,  which  induced  tlie  officer  in  command  of  the  Kandahar 
force  to  send  a  small  expedition  in  that  direction,  there  was 
nothing  to  call  the  garrison  from  the  town  limits.  The  agent 
for  the  Amir  at  Girishk  had  received  visits  from  a  good  many 
of  the  Alizai  and  Durani  chiefis  in  the  southern  districts;  and 
towards  the  Scind  frontier  the  rare  and  not  very  serious  raids  of 
the  local  tribes  are  all  there  is  to  record. 

The  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  Government  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Kandahar  were  duly  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  a  despatch  which  finally  ordered  the  evacuation 
to  take  place  as  soon  as  a  suitable  governor  had  been  appointed  to 
replace  the  military  rigi/mej  and  that  the  new  ruler,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  to  be  given  to  understand  that  he  was  not  to 
expect  any  help  which  involved  the  employment  of  Her  Majesty's 
troops  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India.  It  was  also  enjoined  upon  the 
authorities  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  regarding  the  transfer, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Afghan  governor  was  to  be  made 
within  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  that  delays  were  to  be 
avoided.  The  army  was  to  be  withdrawn,  too,  at  the  earliest  date, 
to  the  British  outposts.  On  the  substance  of  this  decision  being 
communicated  to  the  Amir,  he  replied  that  he  would  send  a 
governor  of  his  choice  to  Kandahar  with  a  military  force  as  soon 
as  the  latter  could  be  organised  and  despatched.  It  was  reported 
that  the  person  chosen  by  him  was  a  sirdar  named  Hassan,  and 
that  the  leader  of  the  accompanying   force  was  Ghul&m  Hyder 
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Tokhi.  The  general  opinion  of  the  experienced  was  that  tlie  feud 
between  the  Ghilzais,  to  whom  Ghul^m  belonged,  and  the  Dur- 
ranis,  the  most  influential  tribe  round  Kandaiiar,  rendered  the 
selection  of  one  of  the  former  for  an  important  post  like  that  of 
commander  of  the  forces  ill  judged,  and  likely  to  give  offence, 
specially  if  the  agents  of  the  Durranis  with  Ayub  should  take 
active  steps  to  excite  an  intertribal  animosity  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  towards  the  Helmand  and  Girishk.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  selection  was  made  by  the  Amir  in  furtherance  of 
a  settled  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  attachment  to  his  side  of  the 
powerful  Ghilzai  tribes  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  the 
Shere  Ali  faction  in  the  south. 

The  evacuation  of  the  city  was  first  ordered  to  begin  on 
April  10,  but  the  date  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  13th,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rain  that  fell  about  the  former  time,  and 
rendered  marching  inconvenient.  The  advance  guard  of  the 
Kabul  force  entered  Kandahar  on  April  1.  Bad  weather  again 
caused  a  postponement  of  the  march  of  the  British  eastwards, 
and  in  the  meantime  Sirdar  Muhammad  Hassan  Khdn,  the 
Governor,  arrived.  The  actual  march  towards  the  Pishin  Valley 
began  on  the  21st,  on  which  date  the  posts  were  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  Afghan  troops.  The  orders  regarding  the  disposition 
of  General  Hume's  force  were,  that  it  should  occupy  the  outposts 
of  Chaman  and  the  Khojak,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Pishin 
Valley,  till  further  instructions — dependent,  necessarily,  on  the 
course  of  events  in  Kandahar.  It  was  arranged  from  the  first 
that  the  return  of  the  Bengal  troops  should  be  by  the  Thal- 
Chotiali  route,  for  the  double  purpose  of  opening  the  communi- 
cations in  that  quarter,  and  to  overawe  the  marauding  tribes 
there,  which  were  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  march  and  dis- 
persion of  the  troops  to  recommence  their  raids  upon  the  convoys 
and  detached  bands  of  followers. 

The  expedition  under  General  Macgr^or,  which  had  been  sent 
against  the  Marris,  to  punish  that  tribe  for  the  serious  affrays  that 
had  taken  place  with  them  on  the  line  of  road  from  the  frontier, 
succeeded  in  securing  some  hostages,  and  the  promise  of  the 
restoration  of  the  property  stolen  by  the  tribe.  It  was  alleged  in 
some  quarters,  however,  that  the  hostages  given  up  were  only 
men  whom  the  tribe  knew  could  be  easily  seized  at  any  time,  and 
were  put  up,  therefore,  to  induce  the  General  to  retire  without 
getting  any  substantial  redress  or  security.  This  report  received 
some  colour  from  the  &ct  that  soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
large  force  of  General  Macgregor,  Sir  R.  Sandeman  found  it  ad- 
visable to  enter  the  Marri  tract  with  a  small  and  easily  handled 
force,  and  to  obtain  from  the  real  offenders  the  restoration  at  head- 
quarters of  much  of  the  booty  of  which  the  convoy  trains  had 
been  robbed.  The  road  has  since  been  almost  free  from  the 
annoyance  caused  by  this  troublesome  tribe  of  freebooters.  The 
position  occupied  at  Thai  seemed  to  keep  them  in  awe^of  a  t^ 
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second  invasion  of  their  country,  whilst  the  Khojak  outpost  was 
equally  efiFective  in  dominating  the  west.  Meanwhile  the  country 
had  been  thoroughly  examined  and  surveyed.  Roads  were  opened 
in  several  fresh  directions,  and  a  cross  route  discovered  to  the  line 
of  rail  between  Sibi  and  the  Indus,  The  outposts  on  the  Chaman- 
Kandahar  line  were  occupied,  as  the  British  left  them,  by  small 
parties  of  thirty  to  forty  Afghan  soldiers,  and  the  march  home- 
wards was  completed  without  inconvenience  or  delay  of  any 
sort. 

Meanwhile,  the  rumours  about  the  position  of  Ayub  in  Herat, 
and  his  probable  movements,  were  most  contradictory.  All  that 
was  established  was  his  want  of  money  and  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
fluct  of  a  portion  of  his  regiments.  On  the  return  of  the  envoys 
he  had  sent  to  Kandahar  his  emissaries  appeared  in  the  Helmand 
country,  and  within  a  month  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
British,  there  were  skirmishes  between  a  small  body  of  troops  sent 
from  Herat,  aided  by  Durrani  levies,  and  the  Amir's  garrison  at 
Girishk.  The  latter  had  been  placed  under  Sirdar  Gul  Muhammad, 
with  instructions  that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  enlist  the 
Alikzais  and  Durranis  on  the  side  of  the  Amir.  Some  of  them 
did,  no  doubt,  "come  in,"  and  assured  the  envoy  of  their  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  the  Kabul  party ;  but  the  success  of  Ayub 
last  year,  and  the  position  he  assumed  of  Ghazi  and  expeller  of 
the  infidel,  gave  him  a  strong  title  to  the  assistance  of  the 
southerners,  amongst  whom  his  victory  at  Maiwand  was  still  a 
fresh  occurrence,  whilst  the  subsequent  defeat  was  nothing  to 
them  but  the  accident  of  a  successful  bit  of  strategy,  with  the 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  British  of  numbers :  in  fact,  on  the 
tidings  of  the  ill  success  of  the  attempt  to  secure  the  recognition 
of  his  claim  to  at  least  some  portion  of  the  Afghan  dominion, 
Ayub  seems  to  have  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  faith, 
and  necessarily,  therefore,  the  enemy  of  the  British.  He  still 
remained,  however,  in  Herat,  though  his  lack  of  cash  and  war 
material  was  making  his  position  gradually  more  difficult  to  retain. 
In  the  first  slight  skirmish  in  the  Girishk  direction,  the  troops 
from  Herat  were  beaten  back  by  Gul  Muhammad.  Meanwhile 
H^him  Khdn  had  arrived  in  Farrah  from  Herat,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  arousing  the  tribes  of  that  part  and  of  Zamindawar  against 
the  Amir's  officers.  The  leader  of  the  unsuccessful  skirmish, 
instead  of  withdrawing  to  the  head-quarters  of  H^shim,  who  was 
practically  in  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  operations,  continued  to 
hover  round  the  Girishk  territory,  and  to  keep  up  a  state  of 
unquiet.  The  Governor  of  Kandahar,  in  anticipation  of  Ayub's 
supposed  advance  from  Herat,  despatched  troops  from  the  city  to 
Girishk,  and  some  from  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  brought  on  to  Kandahar 
to  replace  them.  Muhammad  Hassan  and  his  colleague,  Azim, 
the  leader  in  the  first  skirmish,  then  made  a  forward  move,  and 
took  up  their  position  in  the  old  fort  of  Girishk,  a  place  of  no 
great  strength  to  hold,  but  a  good  shelter  jj^Jf^J^ose  engaged  in  the 
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process  of  annoying,  which  was  the  case  with  the  Herat  party. 
The  Governor  of  Girishk,  accordingly,  after  some  desultory  skir- 
mishing, enticed  the  enemy  from  the  fort  into  the  open,  where 
the  Amir's  troops  inflicted  on  them  a  second  and  more  severe 
defeat,  forcing  them  to  retire  from  the  fort  altogether. 

The  third  engagement  between  these  forces  took  place  on  the 
Helmand,  at  a  village  by  name  Harez-i-Safet,  on  the  11  th  June. 
The  Amir's  troops  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one 
of  infiantry,  with  two  guns.  The  levies,  under  Muhammad 
Hasan,  were  again  dispersed,  and  their  leader  forced  to  retire  to 
Shiaband,  whilst  H^him,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  action, 
withdrew  back  to  Farrah.  The  Sartip  was  by  this  time  50 
miles  north  of  Girishk,  with  a  body  of  the  Herat  cavalry.  As  it 
was  evident  that  the  incursions  of  Azim  and  H4shim  were  only  the 
trial  steps  in  a  more  extended  plan  of  attack,  the  Amir's  autho- 
rities  in  Kandahar  ordered  up  troops  towards  the  Girishk  frontier, 
lest  Ayub  should,  with  the  Afghan  respect  for  lucky  days,  attempt 
a  general  advance  on  Kandahar  on  the  anniversary  of  his  Mai- 
wand  victory  in  the  preceding  year. 

At  Kabul,  the  results  of  the  expedition  of  the  Amir's  uncle 
I  Shak  Kh4n,  in  the  Badakshan  direction,  were  watched  with 
g^reat  interest  by  the  Indian  authorities,  that  district  giving  a 
safe  and  easy  base  of  operations  in  the  Gilgit  and  Chitral  quarter. 
It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  the  sirdar  had  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  winning  over  the  tribes  of  that  province,  which  was  soon 
outwardly  reconciled  to  the  new  rSgime. 

The  reports  of  raids  into  Bokhara  territory,  made  by  Turki 
parties  from  Badakshan,  gave  rise  to  some  uneasiness,  owing  to 
the  opportunity  for  interference  that  such  occurrences  were 
likely  to  give  the  Russian  officers  in  Turkestan,  who  exercised  a 
protectorate  from  Samarkand  over  the  Amir  of  Bokhara's  affairs ; 
but  the  appointment  by  the  Amir  of  a  new  governor,  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  Maimanah  tribes,  promised  at  least  a  short 
period  of  settled  jule  in  the  north  of  Afghanistan.  The  Tarakhi 
Ghilzais,  on  the  remission  of  part  of  the  poll  tax,  had  already  come 
to  terms ;  other  tribes  had  followed,  but  there  was  still  some  ferment 
on  the  eastern  boundary,  where  the  family  of  Yakub  had  a  strong 
hold  of  the  people.  Abdurrahman  sent  one  of  his  most  trusted 
generals,  Mir  Ahmed,  to  Calcutta,  on  a  mission  to  the  Viceroy,  the 
results  of  which  were  not  published  ;  but  the  envoy  remained  in 
India  for  a  considerable  time,  and  obtained  from  the  Indian 
Government  the  subsidy  arranged  for  at  the  time  of  the  Kabul 
negotiations^ — some  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  I50fi00l. 
sterling,  as  well  as  a  present  of  small-arms  and  ammunition. 

The  news  of  the  departure  of  Ayub  from  Herat  early  in 
July  was  confirmed  by  later  messengers,  and  it  was  further  stated 
that  he  was  encamped  a  march  or  two  on  the  Kandahar-Herat 
road,  awaiting  the  receipt  of  an  answer  to  a  message  he  had  sent  to 
the  Persian  authorities  at  Meshed.    The  purport  o^.tjhi|^  message  [^ 
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is  Dot  mentioned  in  any  accounts,  but   on  the  return  of  Afzul 
Khdn,  the  envoy,  with  the  reply  from  Meshed,  Ayub  seems  to 
have  marched  towards  the  Helmand  without  loss'  of  time.     From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  overtures,  possibly  relating  to 
the  future  connection  of  the  Herat  dependency  with  Persia,  were 
not  entertained  by  the  authorities  of  the  latter  coimtry.     H^bim 
and  Muhammad  Hassan  continued,  meanwhile,  to  collect  supplies 
and  money  from  the  Farrah  district,  with  the  aid  of  the  Sartip, 
who  had  been  reconciled  again  to  Ayub,  with  whom,  in  common 
with  the  other  Herat  sirdar,  he  had  been   at   variance.      From 
Kandahar  it  was  reported  that  the  temporary  governor  had  got 
into  a  dispute  with  Sirdar  Gul  Muhammad,  of  Girishk,  and  that 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  Ghulam  Hydar  Tokhi,  had  gone  out 
to  that  place  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  difference.     On  hearing 
of  the  advance  of  Ayub  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Herat  leaders 
in  Zs^mindawar  and  Farrah,  the  General  sent  at  once  to  Kandahar 
for  reinforcements,  their  place  at  the  city  being  supplied  from  the 
advance  troops  from  Kabul,  which  had  already  reached  Kelat-i- 
Ghilzai.     The  attitude  of  the  Durrdnis  and  adjacent  tribes  was 
so  uncertain  that  he  decided  to  remain  at  Girishk  until  events 
declared  themselves  further.     The  Amir,  on  his  part,  had  sent  for- 
ward the  Kandahar  contingent  with  all  haste,  and  had  despatched 
Abdul  Kudus  to  the  Taiwaras,  the  tribe  most  hostile  to  Ayub 
in  the   Aimak  confederacy,  in  the  hope  of  inciting  a  combined 
advance  with  them  on  Herat.     His  overtures  were  well  received, 
and  as  the  Taiwaras  required  an  Aimak  leader,  Abdul  Kudus  was 
entrusted  with  the  arrangement  in  conjunction  with  Aubia  Kh4n, 
a  Taiwara  chief.      Ishak  Khdn,  meanwhile,  was  operating  from 
Turkestan   by  way  of  Maimanah,  whilst  a  counter  move   was 
in  progress  on  the  part  of  Ayub,  in  the  form  of  emissaries  to 
the  Kabul  tribes,  who  had   not  yet   declared  themselves  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Amir.      On  July  17  Ayub  was  30  miles  from  the 
Helmand,  whilst  his  agents — the  Sartip,  Hassim,  and  Haran — were 
on  the  Keshrud,  collecting  supplies.     This  rapid  march  showed 
that   Ayub  wished  to  meet  the   Girishk  force  before  the   fresh 
troops  had  arrived,  so   that  the  news  of  a  victory  might  reach 
Herat  before  the  arrival  of  Ishdk  and  the  Aimaks.     When  one 
march  from   Girishk,  however,  he  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Amir's  general-in-chief.       Ayub    then 
crossed  the  river  below  Girishk,  and  on  the  24th  made  for  Kan- 
dahar, Ghulam  Hyder  moving  out  against  him  with  a  force  of 
4,000  infantry,  2,500  cavalry,  and  18  guns.     Ayub  had,  it  is  said, 
2,300  infantry,  2,500  cavalry,  and  from   13  to  15  guns.      The 
two  forces  met  at  a  place  called  Karez-i-Atta,  close  to  the  field 
of  Mai  wand,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  British  disaster  in  1880. 
The  Amir's  army  was  not  efficiently  bandied,  whereas  Ayub  had 
one  of  the  best  generals  amongst  the  Afghans  on  his  side.     Early 
in  the  day  a  charge  of  Herdti  horse  threw  into  confusion  a  column 
advancing  on  the  city,  though,  perhaps,  the  fortune-of  the  day  was 
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really  turned  by  the  desertion  to  Ayub  of  a  regiment  of  Kabuli 
foot.  A  flight  epsued,  Ghulam  Hyder  leaving  on  the  field  his 
baggage  and  about  five  lakhs  of  rupees  in  treasure,  and  Ayub 
occupied  Kandahar  on  the  same  day.  A  reconnaissance  in  the 
direction  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  showed  the  Amir's  force  in  too 
great  strength  for  any  further  advance  in  that  direction,  and  Ayub 
remained  at  Kandahar  to  collect  money  and  supplies,  and  to  as- 
certain the  probable  attitude  of  the  Diur&ni  irregular  horse. 
U&shim  Khto  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kandahar  and  Hassan 
to  the  charge  of  Zamindawar.  Amir's  garrison  at  Kelat-i^Ghilzai 
had  meanwhile  been  strengthened  by  considerable  reinforcements 
firom  Ghazni,  and  the  Amir  himself  had  announced  his  intention 
of  leading  the  attack  on  Ayub's  position.  .  The  Zamind&war  and 
other  Durr&nis  seem  to  have  been  divided  in  their  allegiance, 
for  whilst  the  levies  anticipated  by  Ayub  were  not  so  numerous  as 
was  expected,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  came  to 
join  the  Kabul  army  at  Kelat.  Ayub,  meanwhile,  was  put  to  great 
straits  for  money  and  means  of  transport,  and  the  delay  thus 
caused  to  his  advance  had  some  efibct  in  turning  the  people  against 
him.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  there  were  daily  desertions 
from  his  force  to  the  Amir,  and  the  Herati  troops  declined  to 
march  in  the  direction  of  Kabul.  The  Amir  left  Kabul  on  August 
14,  and  pushed  on  to  Ghazni  quickly.  By  September  1  he  was 
at  Kelat,  and  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  body  of  horse  towards 
Kandahar.  The  day  after  he  led  his  main  force  to  within  twenty 
miles  of  that  city.  Ayub,  who  had  been  sending  convoys  of 
treasure  and  supplies  to  Herat,  now  offered  to  negotiate,  giving 
out  in  the  city  that  he  was  the  enemy,  not  of  the  Mghans,  but  of 
the  British.  Want  of  the  means  of  transport  prevented  his 
choice  of  ground,  so  at  last  he  drew  up  his  whole  available  force 
on  the  south-west  of  the  city  wall  outside,  and  awaited  the  Kabul 
attack. 

Finding  the  forces  of  Ayub  posted  on  the  south-west  of  the 
city,  the  Amir  took  his  army  round  to  the  Quetta  road,  thus  secur- 
ing  the  means  of  retreat  in  two  directions  if  he  were  defeated.  On 
the  morning  of  September  20  he  moved  out  of  his  position  to 
occupy  a  range  of  low  hills  close  by  the  old  city,  where  Ayub  was 
encamped  in  force.  A  general  engagement  ensued,  and  there  was 
a  severe  bout  of  fighting  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  the  Kabuli 
r^ment,  which  had  before  deserted  from  Ghulam  Hyder  at  Karez- 
i-Atta,  again  turned  traitors,  and  fired  from  their  position  in  the 
rear  on  Ajrub^s  advanced  troops.  This,  together  with  the  quite 
unexpected  retirement  of  a  large  part  of  the  Herati  cavalry, 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day ;  and  Ayub,  abandoning  his  guns 
<^  l>s^ggAge,  fled  a  second  time  by  the  road  to  Herat,  which  was 
still  open  to  him.  The  Amir  prevented  his  troops  from  doing 
much  damage  in  the  city,  though  he  seems  to  hav^  been  less 
anxious  about  the  protection  of  the  villages  in  the  Arghandab 
Valley  and  other  parts  of  the  neighbourhood.     The  strength  >tf^lC 
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the  fierce  enga^  on  the  20th  was  estimated,  on  the  Audits  side, 
at  7,000  k&iitry,  8,000  cavalry  (including  irregulars),  and  18 
guns;  whilst  Ayub  had  about  5,000  r^dar  infantry,  1,500 
Herati  cavalry  (with  10/)00  Durrani  irregulars),  and  14  guns.  No 
attempt  was  inade  by  the  Amir  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  and  the 
Durranis  went  hack  to  their  h<Hnes.  After  occupying  Kandahar, 
he  sent  to  Kabul  for  siege  guns,  and  moved  four  regim^ts  ie 
(Hrishk,  but  made  no  advance  cm  Herat.  On  the  Herat  road  two 
oog^^n^ents  had  taken  place,  though  not  in  tiie  directloti  stated; 
and  in  both  the  Amir's  leader.  Kudus  KbkB,  had  gained  the  ad- 
vantage, whilst  the  second,  fought  one  march  out  of  Herat,  was 
de<^ve,  resulting  in  the  flight  of  Ayub  to  Ghain,  in  Perfflan 
taritory.  Abdul  Kudus  and  his  Aimak  colleagues  entered  the 
pity  on  October  4.  As  the  state  of  parties  there  was  not  such  as 
to  make  the  position  a  safe  one,  the  Amir'^  two  relations,  Jsbak 
and  his  nephew  Yusuf,  continued  their  malxhes  in  the  directions  of 
Maimanah  and  Kandahar  respectively*  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  the  Kohistdni  tribe  bad  risen  on  the  departure  at  Abdur- 
rahman for  Kandahar,  but  were  soon  brought  to  terms.  The 
Wardaks,  also,  whose  popular  leader,  Muhammad  Jan,  had  been 
put  into  prison  by  the  Amir  before  the  Kandahar  expedition  set 
forth,  appeared  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble,  and  had  not  sub- 
mitted by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Kandahar  was  held  sati^ctory  enough 
to  induce  the  British  authorities  to  withdraw  the  strong  brigs^ 
under  General  Hume  from  Quettah,  leaving  in  its  place  a  smaller 
force,  composed  principally  of  troops  belonging  to  the  Bombay 
army.  The  retiring  force  took  the  opportunity  of  passing  through 
tl^e  6ozd4r  coimtry  by  the  Choti&li  route,  so  as  to  complete  tiiB 
siirvey  of  that  road  to  India* 

Farther  to  the  north  the  Evacuation  had  proceeded  more 
rapidly.  The  Kurram  Valley  was  held  from  Thai,  but  even  there 
tb^  garrison  was  reduced  before  long  to  the  ordinary  footing.  The 
Khaibar  Pass  from  Lundi-Kotal  was  retained  untU  the  arrange- 
mentd  under  n^otiation  with  the  tribes  of  the  pass  had  been 
brought  to  a^  satisfactory  conclusion. 

hi  return  for  a  sum  for  maintenance  and  an  ^Ltra  grant  to  the 
tribes,  jezaUchis  (or  musketeers)  were  to  accompany  every  caravan 
through  the  pass,  and  were  to  be  responsible  for  its  safety.  The 
annual  cost  of  this  arrangement  was  about  16,0002.,  and  the  agree- 
ment extended  to  all  the  frontier  tribes  whose  land  bordered  on 
the  pass.  The  force  raised  for  this  purpose  was  about  400  strong, 
and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  native  oflScer  of  the 
British  army.  The  arrangement  so  far  bad  been  found  to  work 
well,  but  an  additional  and  alternative  route  through  the  territory 
of  a  rival  tribe  was  decided  upon. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Khaibar  began  on  March  19,  and  a  week 
before  the  Bazar  Afridis  descended  on  the  pass  and  ciurried  off 
some  cattle  from  a  village  between  Ali-Masjid  and  Lundi-Kotal« 
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The  marauders  were  pursued  and  the  cattle  recovered  by  the 
iiiswly  formed  corps,  aided  by  the  Zakka  KheL  Previoua  to  thifi 
the  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut  near  the  frontier  station  of  Ko* 
hat.  The  Khaibar  was  reported  free  from  British  occupation  on 
March  21,  but  a  brigade  of  sufficient  strength  to  meet  emergencies 
was  left  at  Jamrud.  A  few  cases  of  arms-stealing  and  cattle-lifdng 
were  rq>orted,  but  nothing  of  serious  importance. 

.  The  chief  event  of  the  year  on  this  part  of  the  frontier  was  the 
expedition  organised  to  punish  the  Mahsud  Waziris  for  the  serious 
caid  made  by  some  of  them  on  the  frontier  town  of  Tonk  in  Januf>> 
axy  1879.  The  delay,  which  at  first-  seems  excessive,  turned  out 
to  be  really  of  no  consequence,  as  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  carry  a  large  forc^  completely  through  the  country  of  the  offend- 
ing tribe  was  so  thoroughly  carried  out  that  the  effect  was  greater 
than  that  caused  by  the  usual  practice  on  such  occasions  of  hasty 
and  partial  incursions  against  a  few  villages.  When  the  state  of 
affairs  bqrond  the  frontier  set  at  liberty  a  considerable  portion  o{ 
the  Punjab  force,  General  Kennedy  was  put  in  command  of  an 
organised  expedition,  which  was  to  march  straight  on  the  chief 
town  of  the  Mahsudi  section  of  the  tribe;  and  after  taking  the 
leaders  of  the  Tonk  affair,  who  were  well  known,  was  instructed  to 
return  by  another  route,  so  as  to  give  every  opportunity  for  a  comr 
plete  survey  of  the  coimtry.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  force  for  tiie  actual  military 
operations  as  well  as  a  reserve  for  the  protection  of  the  surveying 
pairties.  The  time  selected  for  the  starting  of  the  expedition  was, 
as  usual,  about  harvest,  or  shortly  before,  when  the  chance  of  injury 
to  the  crops  made  the  people  less  inclined  to  aid  the  escape  or 
resistance  of  the  persons  wanted.  The  force  was  really  in  two 
divisions :  that  under  General  Kennedy  started  from  Tonk,  whilst 
Greneral  Gordon,  advancing  from  Bannu,  was  to  meet  the  former 
at  or  near  Kanigoram,  the  chief  town  aimed  at.  It  was  also  to 
bring  up  the  required  supplies,  so  as  to  render  Greneral  Kennedy 
independent  of  the  resources  of  the  place  itself.  The  tribe  against 
whidi  the  operations  were  chiefly  directed  were  the  Balolzais,  a 
nibdivision  of  the  Waziris,  well  known  for  their  predatory  habits, 
and  outnumbering  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  They  hold  the  hills 
about  Bannu,  though  the  Waziris,  as  a  whole,  occupy  thestretcu 
of  country  from  the  Kurram  to  the  south  of  Tonk.  As  soon  as 
General  Kennedy  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  work  to 
be  done  he  asked  for  an  addition  to  his  force,  which  now  con- 
sisted of  more  than  4,000  men  of  all  arms,  with  a  contingent  of 
sappers,  pioneers,  and  artillery.  In  order  to  get  together  enough 
supplies  for  so  large  a  force,  the  start  was  postponed  from  March 
till  April.  The  Waziris  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
delay  to  send  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  assistance,  and  even 
applied  to  the  Amir  for  his  countenance  to  their  proceedings. 
Their  applications,  however,  met  with  no  response.  A  tribal 
assembly  or  jvrgah  was  then  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  sur-  [e 
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render  the  ringleaders  of  the  raid  that  was  the  cause  of  this 
trouble.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  General  Kennedy  was  actually 
starting  for  the  hills,  five  out  of  the  six  chiefs  were  given  over  to 
the  British  authorities ;  but  th^  sixth,  the  real  leader  of  the  raid, 
was  not  surrendered,  and  could  not  be  found,  nor  did  his  section 
of  the  tribe  come  to  the  jirgah  of  the  rest.  The  expedition  there- 
upon started  for  the  south  of  the  Mahsud  country,  occupied  by  the 
]tfana-khel,  as  this  tribe  was  called.  They  met  with  little  regular 
resistance,  though  the  survey  parties  were  fired  on  several  times, 
and  there  was  on  one  or  two  occasions  an  obstinate  attack  on  de- 
tached portions  of  the  column.  The  crops  and  caves  of  the  ad- 
herents of  M&shik,  the  recusant  chief,  were  injured  or  destroyed, 
and  the  expedition  reached  Kanigoram  withoi^t  difficulty,  and  both 
took  their  respective  roads  back.  General  Kennedy  reached  Tonk 
on  May  18,  and  the  rest  were  at  Bannu  by  the  week  after.  The 
five  ringleaders  who  had  been  surrendered  were  sent  to  the  jail  at 
Dera,  but  the  remaining  one,  M&shik,  fied  to  Cabul ;  his  son, 
however,  was  delivered  up  as  a  hostage.  Apart  from  the  practical 
results  of  the  enterprise,  which  comprised  the  discovery  of  the 
alternative  route  to  Ksuiigoram,  and  the  valuable  surveys  that 
were  made,  the  expedition  was  of  considerable  use  in  other  respects. 
The  strict  blockade  established  against  tlie  section  of  the  tribe 
that  was  supposed,  and  correctly,  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  pro- 
duce M&shik  if  he  reappeared  in  Mahsudi  territory,  had  the  desired 
efiect  of  procuring  his  surrender  some  months  later ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  there  was  no  outstanding  difierence  between  the 
Government  and  this  powerful  tribe. 

From  the  north-east,  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  Joint  Commissioner  of 
Ladakh,  after  a  visit  to  Kashgar  early  in  the  year,  reported  that 
there  was  small  chance  of  an  immediate  extension  of  intercourse 
between  the  district  under  the  government  of  the  Chinese  and 
British  India.  The  reoccupation  had  led  to  an  increased  demand 
for  opium,  but  the  extra  supply  was  imported  from  Turkestan  and 
Persia,  not  from  India.  Later  in  the  year  an  enterprising  trader 
of  Calcutta  made  a  trip  to  the  frontier  with  a  caravan  of  merchan- 
dise, and  returned  with  a  rather  more  &vourable  opinion  of  the 
prospects  in  that  quarter.  The  regulations  for  forced  labour,  which 
had  driven  a  good  many  people  from  Yarkand  to  the  Punjab  early 
in  the  year,  were  probably  relaxed  as  soon  as  the  reoccupation  of 
Ili,  and  tiie  consequent  removal  of  the  possibility  of  immediate 
war  with  Russia,  allowed  the  Chinese  Government  to  administer 
the  district  on  a  peace  footing. 

In  Kashmir  the  Maharaja  is  reported  to  have  given  great  im- 
pulse to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  his  dominions  in 
several  minor  directions ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition 
of  the  country  leaves  much  room  for  improvement,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Passing  eastwards  towards  the  valley  of  the  Brahmi^utra,  we 
find  the  N&gas  still  disposed  to  give  trouble  by  their  small  raids 
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on  rival  tribes ;  and  the  partial  failure  of  the  autumn  crops  gave 
rise  to  some  anxiety  lest  the  Lushais,  who  came  down  to  the  tea 
plantations  in  large  numbers  when  their  supplies  of  food  were 
exhausted,  might  resort  to  some  violent  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  The  maintenance  of 
part  of  the  additional  force  sent  up  last  year,  however,  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  authorities  for  providing  immigrants 
with  work  requiring  unskilled  labour,  had  satisfactory  results.  On 
the  Dibong  Biver  the  state  of  affairs  was  more  serious.  The  Bor- 
Abors,  a  warlike  and  hostile  tribe,  who  had  once  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  Mishmis,  their  neighboiurs,  to  unite  with  them  in  a 
raid  on  the  British  frontier  villages,  announced  their  intention  of 
setting  out  to  intercept  the  traders  who  come  every  year  from  the 
hill  districts  to  the  plains  of  Assam  with  the  produce  of  their  own 
country,  taking  back  supplies  of  considerable  value.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  at  the  time  was  preparing  for  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  the  Assam  Valley,  ordered  an  expedition  of  troops 
and  pioneers  to  proceed  to  Nizamghat,  the  only  ford  by  which  the 
Abors  could  cross  the  Dibong,  and  to  erect  a  strong  stockade 
there,  making  a  passable  road  to  it  as  the  force  advanc^. 


n.  INDIA— INTERNAL  AFFAIRS. 

In  the  history  of  a  collection  of  mixed  and  in  many  cases 
antagonistic  elements  like  that  which  the  British  rule  has  brought, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Hindu  chronicler,  '^  under  one  umbrella,'' 
the  first  point  that  commands  attention  is  the  public  peace.  This, 
during  the  period  we  are  now  reviewing,  was  not  unbroken,  though 
the  few  disturbances  that  have  to  be  chronicled  were  neither  ex- 
tensive nor,  as  it  happened,  very  serious.  The  remnants  of  the 
Bampa  disturbances  on  the  north-western  firontier  of  Madras  had 
died  out  in  the  district  in  which  they  originated,  but  some  of  the 
refugees  escaped  across  the  boundary  into  the  small  state  of  Jeypur, 
where  they  instigated  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  villages  to  join  in 
rescuing  some  persons  in  the  custody  of  the  State  officials.  The 
local  authorities,  who  had  plenty  of  experience  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  examples  of  such  kind  are  likely  to  spread  under  suitable 
guidance,  sent  to  the  nearest  military  post  for  aid,  and  troops  were 
despatched  to  the  district  at  once,  and  held  in  readiness  to  act  if 
required.  Luckily  the  riots  were  put  down  without  the  inter- 
vention of  other  than  the  local  officers. 

The  only  disturbance  that  bore  the  appearance  of  a  political 
origin  was  a  conspiracy  entered  into  by  some  men  of  several 
different  castes  and  races  in  the  Maratha  state  of  Kolhapur,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Brahman.  The  intention  deposed  to  on  the  trial 
of  the  ringleaders  was  to  attack  the  British  residents,  including 
the  political  officers,  when  they  were  in  church,  and  having  therebyie 
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created  a  state  of  confusion,  to  depose  the  present  chief,  and  put 
on  the  throne  a  former  pretender  to  the  State,  who  in  reality  died 
some  years  ago*  The  local  government  throughout  treated  the 
affiiir  as  one  of  slight  importance,  and  on  the  sentence  of  tlte 
offenders  by  the  political  court  to  severe  punishments,  reduced 
the  terms  of  imprisonment  to  much  shorter  ones,  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  previously  expressed  to  the  supr^ne  Government. 
In  support  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Bombay  authorities  in  this 
matter,  it  must  be  said  that  the  evidence  at  the  trial  plainly 
showed  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  the  Brahman, 
the  majority  of  his  followers  had  the  simple  idea  of  plunder  in 
their  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  incredible  superstition 
and  &ith  in  charms  and  spells  shown  by  the  actors  in  the  pr^ 
liminary  stages  of  tiie  proposed  outbreak  were  intelligible  signs 
of  the  use  to  which  sudi  tools  might  be  put.  Some  disturfa^ce 
in  the  Sonthal  country  of  Lower  Bengal  arose  irom  apprehensions 
of  the  purpose  of  the  census,  for  which  preparations  were  made 
some  time  before  the  actual  enumeration.  The  numbering^  of  the 
houses  and  the  preliminary  record  of  the  name  of  the  head  of  each 
family  gave  rise  to  the  strangest  nm[iours,  not  only  in  SonthalistaHi, 
but  in  far  more  ci\ili8ed  tracts.  In  some  places  it  was  spread 
abroad  that  the  enumeration  of  females  was  being  made  with  the 
object  of  deporting  those  of  marriageable  age  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  increase  of  thd  tiibe,  or,  as  was  the  more  usual  form 
of  story,  for  the  provision  of  a  suflScient  number  of  wives  for  the 
soldiers  returned  from  Afghanistan.  The  men  of  nearly  every  class 
believed  that  the  proceedings  foreboded  either  new  taxation  6t  tte 
forcible  recruiting  for  service  in  KftbuL  Ift  Sonthalistan  the  lid- 
easiness  of  the  people  was  taken  advantage  of  by  a  popular  devotee, 
who  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  considered  to  be  an  incamat!6ii 
of  some  deity  of  the  aboriginal  or  semi-Hindu  Pantheon.  IMicn 
this  man  was  captured  it  appeared  from  the  papers  found  in  Kis 
possesion  that  his  intention  had  been  to  stir  up  %  serious  rifSng 
against  the  British  authority  in  the  district,  but  this  notion  had 
not,  it  seemed,  been  communicated  to  his  followers.  In  one  place 
thie  riot  assumed  grave  proportions.  The  mob,  having  burned  the 
house  of  the  district  officer,  withdrew  to  the  woods  to  collect  re- 
inforcements. The  arrival  of  troops  on  the  borders  of  their  territory 
and  the  arrest  of  their  leader  quelled  the  outbreak  for  the  time; 
bat  the  feeling  against  the  icensus  was  so  deep,  and  the  dread  of  it 
so  evidently  genuine,  that  the  local  government  abstained  fiote 
taking  a  simultaneous  enuineration  of  the  Sonthal  Pergmmahfi. 
Another  riot  connected  with  the  census  in  the  Garro  Hills  w4i 
settled  by  the  local  officers  with  the  help  of  a  few  extra  police^ 

In  Meywar  and  the  northern  feudatories  of  the  Bombay  Prefif- 
dency,  the  Bhils,  the  most  numerous  and  important  aboriginal 
tribe  of  Western  India,  broke  olit  against  the  local  officers,  aiid 
attacked  some  of  them.  The  origin  of  the  outbreak  was  reported 
Ht  fitst  to  be 'the  census  preparations,  but  it  afterwards  translated 
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that  some  fresh  rules  about  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  liquor 
obnoxious  to  the  forest  tribes,  and  carried  out  without  tact,  were 
the  real  cause  of  the  discontent.  The  Bhils  killed  the  subordinate 
revenue  officer  of  the  state  in  question,  and  incited  their  fellow- 
tribesmen  to  unite  with  them  in  plundering  the  travellers  on  the 
high  roads  through  their  country.  The  local  irregular  force  was 
sent  to  the  disturbed  region,  and  its  presence  stopped  the  open 
appearances  of  lawlessness ;  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hold 
troops  in  readiness  at  Ahmedabad,  the  nearest  garrison,  and  to  have 
an  inquiry  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  previous  disputes  of 
the  Bhils  with  their  rulers,  since  this  tribe,  besides  its  number, 
is  well  known  for  its  power  of  organisation,  and  the  news  of  an 
opportunity  for  plunder  soon  spreads  over  districts  far  away  from 
that  in  which  the  first  symptoms  are  manifested.  Later  in  the 
year  dissatisfaction  again  broke  out  in  the  same  tribe,  owing  ta 
some  local  oppression,  real  or  imi^nary,  and  for  some  months  tho 
route  by  which  Malwa  opium  reaches  Bombay  wasi  practically  closed 
to  traffic,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  country. 

The  feeling  of  antagonism  between  Hindu  and  Muhammadan, 
so  pronounced  in  the  Punjab  and  parts  of  the  upper  •  provinces^ 
where  the  two  religious  elements  are  more  nearly  balanced  numeri-> 
cally  than  in  the  rest  of  India,  is  most  intense  in  the  parts  where 
Sikh  influence  was  once  predomitiant,  or  where  the  pax  BrUannioa 
has  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the  trading  classes  to  rise  with  a 
rapidity  which  the  other  classes  do  not  rival.  To  the  former  belong 
the  upper  castes  of  Hindus ;  to  the  latter  the  bulk  of  the  Muham- 
madan masses.  The  manifestation  of  the  ill-will  that  sulMsttf 
between  the  two  took,  during  the  year,  the  form  of  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  Hindus  to  the  slaughter  or  sale  of  cows  or  beef, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Throngfaoat  these  provinces,  and  especially 
in  the  Punjab,  it  has  been  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Government 
to  allow  the  slaughter  of  kine  under  such  restrictions  as  to  place 
and  manner  as  seem  most  likely  to  prevent  outrage  to  tbeieelings 
of  the  Hindus.  Unfortunately,  within  the  last  de^e  tilie  instanora 
of  quarrels  about  the  working  of  these  rules  have  been  not  by  any 
means  rare  at  Bhawalpur,  a  Muhammadan  feudatory  state,  wberta 
the  Hindus,  though  well  off,  are  in  the  minority  numerically. 
From  the  account  given  by  the  local  authorities,  idle  fault  lay 
with  the  Hitidus.  They  were  severely  handled  by  the  Muhammadan 
mob  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Nawab,  who,  however^ 
was  prudent  enough  to  see  on  his  return  that  they  were  protected 
from  further  violence,  provided  they  were  not  the  aggressors.  Th« 
most  serious  of  this  seriea  of  Hindu-^Miihammadan  diskirbances 
took  place  at  Multan,  where  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  beef^ 
eating  has  long  been  strong.  The  city  contains  a  celebrated  Hindu 
temple,  about  the  tower  of  which  a  controversy  between  the  two 
religions  had  been  going  on  for  some  months.  Just  as  this  dispiita 
wae  coming  to  a  crisis  another  cosbs  bdU  an>8e^in  the  shape  of  the 
rumoured  sale  of  beef  by  a  butcher  outside  the  authorised^mk^i 
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and  therefore  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  regulations,  and  likely  to 
offend  the  Hindus  who  were  passing. 

The  order  went  forth  from  the  leaders  of  the  Hindu  community 
to  have  all  their  shops  shut  whilst  their  rights  were  being  asserted. 
A  meeting  was  held  and  an  application  made  about  the  Muham- 
madans'  conduct  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  who  appears  to 
have  previously  heard  that  the  Hindus  had  no  special  cause  of 
complaint,  as  he  took  no  steps  in  the  direction  they  desired. 
Accordingly,  whilst  a  petition  was  sent  in  one  direction  to  the 
Viceroy  at  Simla,  the  law  was  taken  locally  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  authorities,  and  a  general  attack  made  on  the  mosques  and 
shrines  of  the  city.  Two  were  burned  down,  and  others  much 
damaged*  The  Mubammadan  community,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  were  of  a  fighting  disposition,  and  not  likely  to  put  up 
with  this  violence ;  so  the  next  day,  before  troops  could  reach  the 
spot,  part  of  the  Hindu  bazaar  was  burned  and  rifled,  the  Temple 
(which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  outbreak)  wrecked  and 
nearly  destroyed,  and  a  general  riot  begun.  When  troops  from  the 
cantonment  arrived  soon  after,  the  outburst  subsided  as  quickly  as  it 
had  arisen.  No  1t>ss  of  life  is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  but  many 
persons  were  badly  hurt,  and  the  damage  to  property,  by  which 
the  Hindus  were  the  greatest  losers,  was  very  considerable.  The 
action  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  case  of  the  Temple  dispute  was 
upheld  by  the  supreme  Government,  and  the  onus  of  the  disturbance 
placed  on  the  Hmdus. 

During  the  year  the  Factory  Act  was  applied,  in  the  first  place 
to  Bombay  mills  only.  It  aimed  at  regulating  the  employment 
of  children  under  the  age  of  seven,  who  in  Bombay  are  engi^;ed  in 
great  numbers.  The  adult  operatives  are  in  most  cases  immigrants 
from  the  neighboiuring  districts,  and  come  to  the  mills  during  the 
busy  season  with  their  whole  family,  returning  to  agriculture  each 
year.  There  are,  however,  many  permanent  operatives,  whose 
children  are  trained  to  fEictory  work  firom  a  very  tender  age,  and 
for  these  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  specially  designed. 

In  the  relations  of  the  paramount  power  with  its  feudatory 
states,  the  two  most  important  events  were  the  re-transfer  of  Mysore 
and  the  installation  of  the  Oaikwar  of  Baroda.  During  the  fifty 
years  that  the  former  had  been  under  the  immediate  administration 
of  the  British  Gt)vemment,  the  debts  incmrred  by  the  previous 
rulers  were  paid  off*,  the  state  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  revenue 
assessed  on  a  system  advantageous  to  both  landlord  and  ryot.  The 
army  was  reduced  to  a  strength  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
State»  without  entailing  too  heavy  demands  on  its  revenues.  In 
the  despatch  communicating  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Viceroy  wrote :  "  The  change  in  the 
relationg  between  the  feudatories  and  the  British  Empire  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  authority  necessitated 
a  revision  of  former  treaties  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred, 
without  appearing  to  encroach  unduly  on  the  rights^f  the 
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The  despatch  went  on  to  say  that  '^  the  British  (xovernment  now 
undertakes  the  duty  of  protecting  all  native  states  firom  external 
enemies,  and  of  preserving  internal  order  by  the  measures  necessary 
for  securing  the  people  from  misgovemment  and  for  supporting 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  ruler.  The  assumption  of  all  charge 
of  the  external  relations  of  these  states,  the  right  to  regulate  their 
armament,  to  supervise  the  construction  of  their  fortresses,  and 
their  possession  of  war  material,  and  to  establish  British  canton- 
ments, are  rights  inseparable  from  the  duties  of  general  protection 
and  defence.  So,  also,  the  powers  of  the  British  Grovemment  to 
prescribe  reforms  and  to  insist  that  its  advice  be  adopted  are  the 
necessary  correlatives  of  the  admitted  responsibilities  of  the  British 
Oovemment  for  the  internal  peace  of  the  whole  empire,  and  the 
general  wel£Etre  of  the  people."  In  view  of  the  changes  proposed, 
tiie  services  of  European  officers  were  replaced  by  those  of  selected 
natives  as  the  posts  were  vacated,  and  the  young  chief  appointed 
as  his  minister  the  official  who  had  for  many  years  been  the 
responsible  head  of  an  important  department  of  the  State.  The 
Viceroy  was  represented  at  the  installation  ceremony  by  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  and  the  whole  affair  was  conducted  with  the 
usual  pomp.  The  state  of  Mysore  had  suffered  severely  during 
the  past  few  years  from  famine  and  bad  seasons,  and  the  monsoon 
rains  were  so  deficient  that  it  appeared  at  one  time  that  in  one 
portion  of  the  district  the  commencement  of  relief  works  was  im<* 
perative;  but,  luckily,  the  prospects  improved  later  on,  and  the 
crops  were  in  great  measure  saved.  The  extension  of  the  line  of 
railway  from  Bangalore  to  Mjrsore  and  the  working  of  the  Kolar 
gold-fields  afforded  a  fair  outlet  for  the  labour  of  the  country,  and 
tiye  Minister,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Famine  Commission,  at 
once  set  on  foot  an  agricultural  department,  on  the  model  recom- 
mended by  that  Commission  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govern-* 
ment  of  India. 

The  majority  of  the  young  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  which  took  place 
in  his  nineteentli  year,  was  the  occasion  of  gorgeous  ceremonies  in 
his  capital.  This  state  had  been  for  the  last  six  years  under  the 
administration  of  Saja  Sir  T.  Madhawa  Bao,  whose  well-known 
work  in  the  states  of  Travancore  and  Indore  was  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  ability  with  which  he  restored  the  Baroda  adminis- 
tration to  a  satisfactory  footing.  The  installation  took  place  in 
December,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Crovemor  of  Bombay,  on 
behalf  of  the  Viceroy.  The  services  of  the  Divan  were  retained 
for  a  year  after  the  accession  of  the  young  chief  to  power,  owing 
to  the  inexperience  of  the  latter,  and  his  powerlessness  in  the  midst 
of  the  network  of  intrigue  that  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
Baroda  administration  when  left  to  the  management  of  the  heredi- 
tary nobles,  with  their  retinue  of  Maratha  Brahmans. 

The  winter  tour  of  Lord  Ripon  through  the  ancient  principalities 
of  Rajputana  was  one  of  the  most  politically  successful  episodes  of 
the  year.    The  Viceroy  took  the  opportunity  of  his  jeturn  journey [^ 
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to  Calcutta  firom  Simla  to  pay  a  visit  to  almost  all  the  states  €»f 
importanoe  that  could  be  reached  without  loss  of  time.  His 
speeches  both  to  the  chiefs  and  to  the  municipal  oommissions  of 
the  large  British  towns  at  which  he  stopped,  were  much  appreciated 
by  the  public,  as  affording  a  frank  and  intelligible  exposition  of 
the  policy  of  his  administration.  In  the  large  collection  of  states 
in  connection  with  the  Bombay  Government  there  happened  but 
little  of  general  importance.  The  fertile  district  of  Katbiawar  was 
opened  out  by  the"  extension  of  a  branch  line  of  railway  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Port  of  Bhawnagar  to  the  cotton  and  wheat 
prGducing  tract  in  the  west.  The  unfortunate  mental  oonditicm 
of  the  young  Raja  of  the  leading  Maratha  state  of  Kolhaptir, 
though  at  times  affording  hopes  of  some  impfovement^  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  no  better  than  at  the  banning.  The  incapacity 
to  take  charge  of  his  state  was  the  more  unlucky  owing  to  the 
time  that  the  paramount  power  had  been  obliged  to  administer 
the  state  since  the  death  of  the  late  Raja.  This  state  is,  next  ie 
Baroda,  the  one  most  looked  to  by  the  National  party  amongst  the 
Maratha  politicians  as  the  liope  of  their  educating  influence ;  and 
as  long  as  they  And  the  paramount  power  in  trust  they  are  neces^ 
sarily  unable  to  establish  the  organisation  they  aim  at. 

Next  to  the  Afghan  war,  nt>  point  in  connection  with  India  has 
been  brought  more  prominently  before  the  public  than  the  finaneial 
position  of  that  country.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Strachey, 
Major  Evelyn  Baring,  late  administrator  of  the  public  debt  fundd 
in  Egypt,  and  joint  controller  of  the  finances  of  that  country,  nlM 
appointed  to  the  post  of  finance  minister,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
financial  member  of  Council.  He  arrived  in  the  country  at  tbe 
end  of  1880,  in  time  to  receive  the  revised  estimates  and  to  lay 
down  the  lines  of  the  Budget  for  the  following  year.  As  no  legiB" 
lation  was  called  for  in  connection  with  the  fiscal  arrangements 
proposed,  the  Budget  statement  took  the  form,  in  accordance  with 
the  standing  orders,  of  a  written  exposition.  Though  it  was  looked 
forward  to  with  considerable  interest,  owing  to  the  excitement 
arouSfed  by  the  miscalculations  of  the  war  charges  in  the  estimates 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  public  did  not  greet  it  with  any  great 
warmth.  On  the  wh6le,  however,  the  worth  of  the  estimates  was 
gradually  acknowledged  as  the  year  went  on,  when  the  novelty  of 
some  of  the  suggestiolis  had  disappeared. 

Taking  first  thef  accounts  of  the  expiring  year,  1870-80,  the 
results  showed  the  revenue  to  have  been  68,486,000^.,  or  902,OOOL 
better  than  anticipated.  The  expenditure,  including  that  on 
war  and  frontier  railwitys  for  strategic  purposes,  amouasited  i4 
69,668,iKX)^.,  or  2,202,000^.  over  the  estimates,  the  excess  being 
due  to  the  war.  If  the  latter  item,  with  the  provincial  ooniri* 
butioDs,  be  excluded,  the  imperial  reventie  would  have  beeii 
4,607,000/.  in  excess  of  the  expenditure.  The  net  cost  of  the  war 
up  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1880-81  was  expected  to  readi 
"  $fi05fiOOL,  exclusive  of  the  incidental  chc||^^  ^  compensatiott 
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for  animals  for  transport,  estimated  at  270,0002.  Including  thia 
item,  as  well  as  the  5,496,000/.  spent  on  frontier  railways,  the  war 
in  Afghanistan  cost,  up  to  the  end  of  the  occupation  in  18^1^ 
according  to  the  financial  statement,  no  less  than  24,311,0002.,  of 
which  5,000,0002.  would  be  defrayed  by  the  English  Treasury. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  to-  March  31,  1881,  showed,  when 
originally  framed,  a  revenue  of  66,746,0002.,  with  an  expenditure 
of  66,320,0002.  The  regular  estimate,  framed  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year,  gave  the  following  altered  figures : — ^Sevenue, 
70,768,0002. ;  expenditure,  77,037,0002. ;  so  that,  in  place  of  8 
surplus  of  417,0002.  there  was  a  deficit  of  6,269,0002.  This  result 
was  due  to  the  under-estimate  of  war  charges  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  to  the  change  in  the  system  of  bringing  to  account 
certain  classes  of  those  charges  which  were  the  chief  elements  in 
the  erroneous  calculations,  the  blame  of  which  was  thrown  on 
the  civil  finance  officials.  The  increase  of  revenue  was  due  to  the 
extraordinary  contribution  from  the  English  funds  towards  the 
war,  amounting  to  2,000,0002.,  as  well  as  to  improvement  in  the 
receipts  from  customs  and  opium.  The  expenditure  was  greater 
than  the  estimate  by  10,708,0002.,  owing  first  to  the  increased 
war  ehai^,  then  to  the  transfer  to  this  side  of  the  accoubt  oi  the 
sum  of  4,000,0002.  of  unaudited  expenditure,  and  lastly  to  the 
extra  charges  on  account  of  public  works  and  superannuation 
allowances.  Thus,  if  from  the  total  account  be  excluded  the  war 
contribution  and  the  book  transfer,  the  net  result  was  worse  than 
the  estimate  by  4,686,0002. 

Some  important  changes  in  the  details  of  account  were  made 
in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1881-2.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  entry  of  the  famine  insurance  ftmd  as  expenditure, 
and  the  bringing  to  account  at  once  of  the  balance  of  the  English 
contribution  towards  the  war.  The  revenue  was  taken  at 
70,981,0002,,  and  the  expenditure  at  70,126,0002.,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  855,0002.  on  the  revenue  side.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
receipts  from  opium  were  taken  at  a  figure  considerably  below 
that  of  late  years,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  proportion  which  this  item  of  receipt  bears  to  the  total 
revenue,  and  the  precarious  nature  of  its  amount,  render  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  not  to  let  it  play  too  prominent  a  part  in  the 
fiscal  arrangements  of  the  year ;  and  apparently  Lord  HartingtoiH 
on  the  consideration  of  the  news  of  the  increased  growth  of  in^ 
digenoiis  opium  in  China,  and  the  competition  with  the  Indian 
article  of  that  grown  in  Persia,  was  prudent  in  his  instructions  to 
the  Oovemment  of  India  in  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  two  most  important  items  in  the  Budget 
which  combine  a  political  with  a  financial  aspect,  the  construction 
of  public  works,  calculated  to  yield  a  profit,  out  of  borrowed 
<Aintal,  and  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  home  expendituret 
Majwr  Baring  laid  down  the  general  lines  of  Lord  Ripon*s  poUey 
to  the  fbUowing  effect.    The  increase  of  the  existing  debt  was  in^  [e 
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advisable  in  the  extreme,  so  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  for  pro- 
ductive works  in  any  one  year  was  limited  to  2,500,0002.  This 
was  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  un- 
developed ooimtry  like  India,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  admitting 
this  fact,  explained  that  private  capital,  native  or  European,  was 
looked  to  for  the  balance  required.  At  first  there  would  be  an  in- 
clination to  look  to  the  guarantee  of  the  State  for  support,  but  all 
agreements  of  the  kind  must  be  made  on  the  principle  tiiat  the 
financial  assistance  of  Government  was  to  be  the  least  possible  in 
amount,  and  for  the  shortest  possible  period.  On  this  under- 
standing, the  line  of  railway  fixnn  Calcutta  to  Jessore  was  conceded 
to  a  company  supported  by  the  house  of  Rothschild,  and  smallo' 
projects  are  under  discussion,  the  object,  politicidly  speaking, 
being  to  unlock  the  hoards  of  native  capitaL 

As  to  the  reduction  of  the  military  charges,  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Army  Commission  was  looked  forward  to 
with  some  hope  of  relief;  but  the  home  remittances  would  continue 
for  many  years  to  form  a  disturbing  feature  in  Indian  finance, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  silver  market. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  miscalculation 
of  the  military  charges  last  year,  showed  that  the  error  arose  from 
the  authorities  having  ignored  the  issues  from  the  Treasuries  on 
military  drawings;  and  having  taken  as  their  guide  only  the 
classifi^  and  audited  account,  the  latter  must  necessarily,  under 
the  present  system,  be  in  arrears  of  the  former.  It  was  not  the 
accounts  themselves,  but  the  application  made  of  them,  that  was 
in  £Ekult. 

With  regard  to  the  famine  fund,  it  was  explained  that  the 
source  from  which  it  was  to  be  drawn  was  not  exclusively  the 
licence  tax,  or  local  cesses,  but  that  the  Government  had  decided 
upon  setting  apart  every  year  a  sum  that  would  be  enough  to 
cover  a  famine  expenditure  of  15,000,000L  every  ten  years.  Of 
the  million  and  a  half  to  be  thus  set  aside  annually  the  late 
Ministry  had  ordered  750,0002.  to  be  applied  to  the  r^uction  of 
debt  in  England,  whilst  the  remainder  was  to  be  spent  in  India, 
either  in  the  reduction  of  debt  in  that  country,  the  actual  relief 
of  femine,  or  the  construction  of  protective  public  works.  As  to 
the  first  part  of  the  assignment,  considerable  discussion  arose  as 
to  the  advantage  of  converting  sterling  into  rupee  debt.  The 
Government  argued  one  side,  holding  it  to  be  an  advantage  that 
the  revenue  should  be  collected  in  the  coin  in  which  the  debt  is 
borrowed  and  repaid,  and  that  the  reduction  in  times  of  prosperity 
of  the  home  liabilities  tends  to  the  increased  facility  of  borrowing 
in  times  of  emergency.  The  objection  that  the  loan  would  in  any 
case  be  taken  up  by  European  capitalists  before  the  native  lenders 
would  come  forward,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  loans  should  be 
in  sterling,  as  it  was  manifestly  the  cheaper  way  to  obtain  money. 
According  to  others,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  get  money 
from  local  investors  at  the  same  rates  as  are  offered  by  European 
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tenderers,  and  to  this  view  the  Government  inclined.  The  main 
diflSculty  in  the  way  of  equalising  the  distribution  of  Bills  between 
the  home  Government  and  the  public  is  the  extent  of  the  draw- 
ings, which  would  involve  a  large  increase  in  exports  before  the 
demand  for  bills  to  meet  them  would  suffice.  It  was  in  connection 
with  this  question  of  exchange  that  the  proceedings  of  the  bi- 
metallic conference  in  Paris  excited  so  much  interest  in  India 
amongst  experts.  The  general  view,  however,  amongst  the  com- 
mercial clac»es  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  home  Government. 

In  order  to  carry  into  efifect  the  first  part  of  the  famine  fund 
policy,  a  commission  is  to  be  appointed  for  the  reduction  of  debt, 
the  standard  amount  of  750,OOOZ.  annually  is  to  be  handed  over  to 
them ;  and  if,  from  any  special  cause,  the  sum  available  does  not 
reach  that  amount,  the  Government  are  to  be  bound  to  publish 
the  reason  far  the  deficiency.  Power  is  given  to  the  commission, 
moreover,  to  apply  the  funds  imder  their  charge  to  investments, 
if  they  find  that  course  is  more  adapted  to  further  the  object  of 
the  policy  than  the  immediate  reduction  of  debt.  The  sum  to 
constitute  the  famine  fund  will,  therefore,  be  1,500,0002.  yearly, 
irrespective  of  the  proceeds  of  the  licence  or  any  other  special  tax. 
Of  the  total  amount,  one-half  will  be  assigned  to  the  carrying  out 
of  protective  works,  and  the  remainder  vested  in  the  commission. 
If,  however,,  the  necessity  for  relief  should  arise,  the  whole  sum 
would  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  administration  for  that 
purpose.  The  only  point  in  this  scheme  that  evoked  unfavourable 
comments  in  the  public  press  was  the  option  given  to  the  com- 
mission to  invest  the  assigned  funds.  This  provision,  it  was  said, 
left  too  much  to  the  fallible  judgment  or  the  personal  bias  of  the 
members. 

Lastly,  the  contribution  by  the  Home  Treasury  of  2,000,000^ 
was  applied  at  once  to  the  reduction  of  home  debt,  and  an  annuity 
of  SOOfiOOL  paid  into  the  home  Treasury  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment for  six  years  in  reduction  of  interest  charges.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  contribution  was  applied  to  the  reduction  of  sterling 
debt ;  but,  as  it  was  inconvenient,  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
to  swell  the  revenues  for  six  years  by  the  sum  thus  paid  in,  it  was 
decided  to  bring  to  account  the  whole  sum  at  once,  and  to  allow 
the  drawings  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  continue  at  their 
ordinary  figure. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  innovation  introduced 
into  the  financial  administration  during  the  year.  The  first  steps 
towards  the  decentralisation  of  the  fiscal  system  were  taken  by 
Lord  Mayo,  in  December  1870.  llie  provincial  system,  as  it  was 
called,  received  a  further  extension  in  1878,  but  the  principle 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  alteration  was  chiefly  in  the-increase 
in  the  heads  of  services  made  over  to  the  local  governments. 
From  April  1,  1882,  the  practice  of  providing  from  imperial 
funds  a  fixed  sum  to  make  good  the  excess,  where  any,  of  provin- 
cialised expenditure  over  the  receipts  will  be  stoppecL-^d  a 
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certain  proportion  of  the  imperial  revenue  of  each  provinoe 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  As  few  heads  as  possible  will  be  £e> 
•served  as  imperial,  others  will  be  divided  between  the  two  fiuMfa, 
whilst  as  many  as  can  be  effectively  administered  locally  are  to  be 
made  wholly  provinciaL  The  balance  of  transactions  will  be 
rectified  by  means  of  a  percentage  on  the  land  revaoue ;  thus  the 
local  governments  will  be  given  the  greatest  interest  in  the  mod 
important  item  of  revenue  in  their  province.  Aaather  point 
brought  forward  at  the  same  time  was  the  definition  of  the  extent 
to  which  special  aid  is  to  be  looked  for  by  the  local  administratioa 
from  the  imperial  funds  in  cases  of  emergency.  This  was  d^ded 
in  the  sense  that  the  local  governments  are  to  be  assisted  only 
when  their  own  current  resources  and  a  certain  portion  of  their 
savings  are  exhausted.  The  last  extension  of  the  pdneiple  of  local 
government',  and  one  that  was  in  many  ways  the  most  important 
of  all,  was  the  definition  of  the  means  by  wliich  small  local  bodies, 
such  as  municipalities,  can  be  utilised  to  the  utmost  in  relieving 
the  central  and  provincial  governments  from  the  detailed  super- 
v^on  and  administration  of  locally  raised  funds.  It  was  proposed 
to  transfer  to  such  bodies  the  administration  of  all  funds  that  the 
local  government  found  could  be  best  and  most  efficiently  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  to  adjust  some  of  the  local  rates  levied  for 
purposes  which  are  not  of  such  a  nature. 

The  operation  of  this  proposal  in  its  full  meaning  and  integrify 
will,  it  is  said  by  the  Government,  afford  oj^rtunities  for  the 
development  of  self-government,  for  the  strengthening  of  muni- 
cipal institutions,  and  for  the  association  of  natives  and  Europeans 
to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
The  prospects  of  the  revenues  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  divide 
between  the  x^ntral  and  the  local  governments  are  good,  and  the 
details  of  the  administration  will  be  so  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter  bodies  that  they  will  be  able  to  effectually  promote 
economy  as  well  as  to  develop  the  revenue ;  whilst  their  share  of 
the  increased  resources  thus  obtained  will,  subject  to  the  general 
rules  issued  by  the  central  government,  be  at  tiseir  free  disposal. 
Following  upon  this  order,  there  was  a  second  circular  issued  by 
the  Government  of  India,  pointing  out  the  heads  of  revenue  which 
it  was  thought  might  in  each  province  be  assigned  to  local  ad* 
ministration,  with  the  general  principle  applicable  with  regard  to 
such  distribution.  The  final  orders  have  been  necessarily  post- 
pcmed  until  the  various  local  administrations  have  niade  their 
proposals  for  the  practical  introduction  of  the  new  scheme,  but  by 
the  end  of  1881  all  of  them  had  accepted  the  new  policy  to  its  fuU 
extent,  and  were  ready  to  carry  it  out  from  the  b^pjining  of  the 
next  financial  year.  The  measure  is  one  to  be  popular  as  far  as 
its  scope  can  be  understood  by  the  native  members  of  the  differait 
committees,  whilst  in  the  larger  towns  self-government  has  been 
for  many  years  in  force.  The  difficulty  hitherto  found  has  been 
to  get  an  active  interest  taken  in  mattery  i^ot^  immediately  under 
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the  eyes  of  the  managing  committees,  such  as  small  outlying 
workB,  schools,  and  the  like ;  and  whether  the  increased  responsi- 
bility will  excite  greater  and  more  efficient  activity  or  not  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  advantage  of  the  scheme  in  places  where  there  is 
a  large  readout  nucleus  of  educated  and  intelligent  inhabitants  is 
undoubted,  and  it  is  there  that  the  measure  has  been  most  grate- 
fully received. 

As  regards  the  material  condition  of  the  country  during  the 
year,  the  exports  of  raw  produce,  especially  of  cotton  and  wheat, 
showed  a  great  advance,  whibt  that  of  manufacture  cotton  goods 
of  the  coarser  kind  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  seem  to  indicate 
thftt  a  profitable  outlet  has  been  found  for  the  produce  of  the 
native  looms.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  from 
England  was  very  large,  and  gave  rise  to  adverse  comments  on  the 
fiscal  arrangements  by  which  such  articles  had  been  made  the 
object  of  special  relief. 

The  associations  for  the  prohibition  of  the  purchase  or  use  of 
any  but  native-made  clothing  kept  up  their  appeals  to  their  less 
advanced  compatriots,  and  included  all  foreign  goods  in  their 
anathema.  These  agitations  have  no  foothold  in  any  centre  of 
commerce,  even  where  the  protection  of  indigenous  industries  may 
be  expected  to  be  most  energetically  advocated. 

The  Calcutta  Tea  Association,  in  pushing  its  trade  to 
Australia  and,  in  the  present  year,  to  Canada  and  America,  has 
attracted  much  attention  in  other  manufacturing  and  commercial 
towms  so  that  it  is  expected  other  staple  go(^s  of  Indian  pro- 
duction will  be  pushed  in  foreign  markets.  The  recent  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  Government  into  the  incidence  and  working  of 
the  system  of  town  duties,  or  octroi,  in  municipalities  resulted  in 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  all  such  bodies.  The  matter  cannot, 
however,  be  said  to  have  been  as  yet  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  as  the  estimate  of  the  rate  of  local  consumption  per 
head  of  municipal  population  has  not  been  based  on  sufficiently 
long  experience,  or  extended  operations,  to  justify  any  general 
orders  on  the  part  of  the  State.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  inquiry  has  brought  to  light  a  great  deal  of  what  is  practically 
transit  duty ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  this  has  been  most  apparent 
the  imposition  has  been  revised. 

As  connected  with  the  question  of  free  internal  traffic  may  be 
mentioned  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  grain  carriage  on  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  This  took  place  in  January  in  the 
middle  of  the  contract  season,  when  a  large  number  of  engagements 
baaed  on  the  old  rates  had  been  made  by  native  merchants,  who, 
in  the  habit  of  anticipating  the  harvest,  were  therefore  put  to  the 
risk  of  heavy  loss.  In  consequence  of  the  change,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bombay,  the  railway 
authorities  postponed  the  operation  of  the  new  rates  till  the  end  of 
t^  export  season.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  there  was  another 
agitation  to  get  a  reduction  of  the  general  rate  on  grain  carriage!^ 
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by  this  line  (the  change  affecting  only  local  traffic),  on  the  grounds 
that  the  rates  were  originally  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  export  of 
grain  from  Bombay  was  insignificant  in  quantity.  Attempts  were 
made,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  to  procure 
the  imposition  of  rates  on  this  description  of  goods  that  would 
equalise  the  cost  of  landing  at  Bombay  to  that  of  Calcutta,  and 
the  rates  on  the  new  line  from  Delhi  to  the  former  port  were  in 
fact  raised,  though  not,  of  course,  on  the  grounds  of  protecting  the 
Calcutta  trade. 

The  prospects  of  gold-mining  in  the  Wynaad  and  other  districts 
in  the  south  of  India  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, no  positive  results  having  been  obtained.  In  one  district 
alone  no  less  than  sixteen  companies  were  in  different  stages  of 
development,  and  the  imports  of  mining  machinery  and  plant  to 
Madras  had  increased  during  the  year  more  than  fivefold  the 
recorded  amounts  of  the  year  before.  Indirectly,  this  enterprise 
had  been  the  means  of  introducing  skilled  miners  from  Cornwall 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  country  round  the 
concessions  was  thus  more  thoroughly  explored  by  experts,  aud 
some  valuable  traces  found  of  the  presence  of  other  products  besides 
gold.  In  these  mines  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilise  the 
services  of  Eurasians,  the  emplojrment  of  which  community  has 
been  for  some  time  a  source  of  anxiety  in  South  India. 

A  more  certain  and  enduring  way  of  developing  the  country 
than  mining  is  the  extension  of  railways,  which  was  pushed  on 
during  the  year  as  the  financial  position  would  allow.  The  first 
step  in  the  way  of  private  enterprise  in  this  direction  was  in  the 
concession  to  the  European  Company  of  the  line  from  Calcutta  to 
Jessore,  based  on  the  principle  of  a  limited  guarantee  from  GFovem- 
ment  during  the  period  of  construction,  witii  the  grant  of  land  and 
of  certain  fecilities  of  traffic  by  the  use  of  portions  of  other  lines 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  There  are  indications  that  native 
capitalists  are  on  the  alert  to  watch  the  results  of  the  new  principle, 
as  proposals  have  already  been  advanced  by  some  for  the  construction 
of  a  light  tramway  in  the  north  of  India,  and  it  is  evident  that 
other  lines  nearer  Calcutta  will  be  tendered  for  after  a  time.  On 
January  1  the  line  from  Ahmedabad  to  Ajmir,  in  connection  with 
the  existing  lines  to  Delhi  and  Agra,  was  opened  for  traffic  by 
the  Governor  of  Bombay.  The  Punjab  line  was  constructed  to 
Peshawar,  though  it  was  opened  only  as  far  as  Naushera,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Indus — the  Attock  bridge  being  still  wanting 
to  complete  the  line.  Another  line  across  Kajputana  and  Central 
India  is  approaching  completion.  It  connects  the  Ajmir  line  with 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  passing  through  the  canton- 
ments of  Nasirabad  and  Nimach,  to  Mhow,  by  Ujain,  Ratlam,  and 
Indore.  Though  not  a  line  of  rail,  the  steam  tramway  to  the  Hill 
Station  of  Darjeeling  deserves  mention  as  being  not  only  the  first 
of  its  kind  that  has  been  started  in  India,  but  as  showing  the  way 
in  which  cheap  and  easy  communication  with  the  tea-plantations 
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on  the  sides  of  the  Himalayas  can  be  maintained.  Further  south, 
the  concession  of  a  line  of  railway  to  be  constructed  between  the 
Deccan  and  northern  districts  of  Madras  and  the  Portuguese  port 
of  Marmagaon,  just  below  Goa,  was  adversely  criticised  by  the 
Bombay  press.  The  proposed  line  was  said  to  be  more  expensire 
and  longer,  to  lead  to  a  foreign  port,  imder  foreign  management, 
and  to  be  in  every  way  less  advantageous  than  the  alternative  line 
through  British  territory  to  the  port  of  Karwar.  Of  the  necessity 
of  such  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  rich  districts  of  the  South 
Deccan  there  was  no  question,  and  the  discussion  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  the  foreign  control.  Under  the  arrangements  included 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Portuguese,  due  provision  was  made  for  the 
free  transit  of  goods  from  the  terminal  port,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  rates  and  duties  agreed  upon  with  the  British  Government 
on  the  rest  of  the  line.  The  cost  of  the  Bellary-Hubli  line  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  according  to  the  length  of 
the  portions  within  their  respective  territories.  Amongst  the  works 
to  be  undertaken  as  protective  against  famine,  the  line  to  the 
Southern  Deccan  from  the  Great  India  Peninsula  Railway  near 
Sholapur,  a  similar  branch  line  from  Bewari  in  the  Punjab,  and 
the  completion  of  that  from  Bellary  to  Hospett,  were  taken  in 
hand  during  the  year,  together  with  the  continuation  of  the  Nera 
canal  works  in  the  Deccan.  Surveys  of  other  lines  were  also  in 
progress  in  India  and  Burmah.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  works  on  the  continuation  of  the  line 
from  Jacobabad  towards  Quettah  were  stopped  in  January,  and  the 
plant  transferred  to  another  line. 

A  concession  was  made  to  the  Assam  Trading  Company  for  a 
line  about  eighty  miles  long  from  Dibhrughat  towards  Sadya, 
through  the  coal  and  forest  tract  of  Makun.  A  lease  of  the  coal- 
fields, about  thirty  miles  square,  for  twenty  years,  was  also  granted 
to  the  same  company.  The  necessity  of  improving  the  means  of 
communication  with  Assam  was  brought  urgently  before  the 
Government  on  the  return  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  from  their  respective  tours  in  the  autumn,  but  the  work 
of  introducing  railways  into  that  land  of  heavy  rain  and  flood  is 
one  of  great  expense,  so  it  is  apparently  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  endeavour  first  of  all  to  improve  the  service  of  the 
river  steamers. 

As  regards  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  year,  in  none  but 
an  exceptional  season  will  the  harvest  be  universally  good  through- 
out 80  large  a  country  as  India ;  and  with  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  population  depending  merely  on  a  single  year's  crop, 
it  is  inevitable  that  every  season  will  see  a  great  deal  of  agricul- 
tural distress.  In  one  province  or  another,  during  the  past  year, 
the  season  has  been  favoumble  over  a  great  part  of  the  country ; 
bat  in  Mysore  and  parts  of  Madras  and  Bombay  the  deficiency  of 
rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sowing  season  caused  all  but  a  com- 
plete feilure  of  the  autumnal  crops.    Luckily,  the  Uter  rair^^ 
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in  time  to  save  the  second  sowings  and  to  allow  of  a  winter  harvest 
The  suggestions  of  the  late  &mine  commission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  agency  to  watch  over  agriculture  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  administration  of  famine  ^hen  it  occurred  were 
carried  out  by  the  Government  of  India,  who  revived  the  former 
Agricultural  Department,  with  the  addition  of  a  Director  of 
Agriculture,  assisted  by  provincial  officers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  duties  of  the  newly  organised  department  were  laid 
down  in  the  Famine  Commission's  report,  and  reaffirmed  by  the 
Indian  Government.  When  there  is  no  famine,  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  cultivation  is  to  be  closely  watched,  all  statistical 
information  that  may  be  required  about  it  gathered  from  the 
revenue  records,  experiments  are  to  be  conducted  as  to  the  yield  of 
each  staple  crop  under  different  circumstances,  and  suggestions 
made  to  the  intelligent  cultivator  in  accordance  with  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  thus  acquired. 

The  health  of  the  people  has  been  worse  than  usual  in  Upper 
India,  especially  in  the  Punjab,  where  an  epidemic  of  a  choleraic 
nature  caused  very  great  loss  of  life  in  some  of  the  larger  towns. 
Cholera,  too,  was  prevalent  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  in  the 
western  provinces.  In  November  a  heavy  storm  swept  over  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  half-completed 
piers  that  are  to  protect  the  Madras  Harbour.  The  damage  done 
was  such  that  in  some  quarters  it  was  asserted  that  to  proceed  with 
a  work  that  was  liable  to  be  washed  away,  almost  to  its  founda- 
tions, was  a  waste  of  money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  extent 
of  the  damage,  and  how  far  it  can  be  repaired,  has  still  to  be 
reported,  as  the  investigation  was  in  progress  only  at  the  end  of 
tl^  year. 


nx  CHINA. 

The  year  1880  closed  upon  the  Chinese  Empire  with  peace 
and  returning  prosperity.  Neither  rebellion,  flood,  nor  fsjnme 
had  devastated  it.  The  revenues  had  sufficed  to  meet  the  public 
expenditure,  and  in  their  way,  and  after  their  manner,  the  black- 
haired  sons  of  Ham  enjoyed  rest  and  were  contented.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  their  rulers,  who,  during  protracted  conferences  to- 
gether, had  to  devote  serious  attention  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
of  no  mean  order,  which,  to  the  wiser  and  best  instructed  of  them, 
caused  many  misgivings.  On  the  decision  to  be  arrived  at  de- 
pended almost  the  fate  of  the  empire ;  and  the  task  the  peace 
party  had  before  them  was  heavy  enough  to  tax  their  best  ener^ 
gies.  A  very  detailed  account  was  given  in  these  pages  last  year 
of  the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Livadia,  of  the  indignation 
that  treaty  hiad  caused  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  imminent 
danger  into  which  it  had  brought  the  envoy  who  had  been  so  un- 
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wise  as  to  n^fotiate  it.  With  a  disregard — curious  and  unaocoont- 
able  in  a  man  of  his  rank— of  the  traditions  of  the  empire,  its 
dear  and  undisputed  rights,  and  the  dangers  to  himself  involved 
in  his  insensate  concessions,  he  had  agreed  to  abandon  a  fiedr  pro- 
vince vf}dch  constituted  an  integral  part  of  China,  and  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  her  astute  and  restless  neighbour  those  mountain 
passes  which  are  the  gates  of  the  western  frontier.     Chung  How, 
mcHreover^  also  consented  to  the  presence  on  that  frontier,  and  at 
those  very  gates,  of  a  lai^e  number  of  Russian  oflicials ;   whose 
first  endeavours,  he  must  have  known;  would  be  to  render  the 
locks  on  them  useless,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  disposed  that  the  keys 
should  only  be  available  to  those  outside.     On  the  failure  of  his 
first  Budget,  Charles  Townshend  said  that  the  very  boys  in  the 
street  would  pursue  him  and  hoot,  ^  There  is  the  very  worst 
Chancellor  of  Uie  Exchequer  that  ever  was."    Of  similar  grounds 
of  apprehension  Chung  How  on  his  return  to  the  capital  was  at 
once  relieved  by  being  thrown  into  prison.     He  was  handed  over 
to  the  Board  of  Punishments  to  be  dealt  with,  and  sentenced  to 
be  decapitated.    It  needed  all  the  protests  of  the  foreign  envoys 
and  the  dread  that  Russia  would,  without  further  parley,  resent 
such  treatment  of  an  envoy  who  had  enjoyed  her  hospitality,  to 
save  him  from  the  capital  punishment.    The  official  repudiation 
of  Chung  How's  treaty,  and  the  opening  up  of  fresh  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  substituting  for  it  some  instrument  of  possible 
acceptance  by  Russia,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  national  senti- 
ment of  China,  was  happily  entrusted  to  the  Marquis  TsSng,  the 
son  of  an  official  who  had  earned  a  great  name  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Taeping  rebellion  and  the  long  period  of  slow  recu- 
peration which  followed  its  suppression.     Accredited  at  the  time 
as  envoy  to  this  country,  where  his  intelligence,  urbanity,  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  view,  had  won  for  him  much  favourable 
opinion,  the  Marquis  Ts^ng  entered  upon  his  difficult  and  delicate 
task  with  advantages  not  commonly  found  in  the  mandarinate. 
The  result  of  the  negotiations  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  selection, 
fi)r  after  the  lapse  of  what,  imder  the  circumstances,  may  well  be 
considered  a  very  short  period,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Russia 
to  agree  to  the  retrocession  of  the  whole  of  Kuldja,  except  a  small 
and  unimportant  portion  to  be  used  as  a  refuge  for  those  Dungans 
who  might  be  dispossessed  of  their  lands  in  Ili,  and  were  desirous 
of  going  over  to  the  Russian  settlements.     This  recovery  of  the 
|HOvince  was  the  sole  object  of  the  negotiations  on  the  side  of  the 
Chinese,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  prepared,  on  getting 
what  they  wanted,  to  grant  certain  concessions  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  consuls  and  the  development  of  trade.    In  addition  to  the 
existing  consulates  at  Ili,  Tarbagatai,  Kashgar,  and  Urga,  two 
oUiers  at  Suchow  and  Turfen  were  at  once  agreed  to,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  further  appointments  at  Kobdo,  Uliasutai,  Hami, 
Urumt'si,  and  Kuch'eng,  when  trade  sprang  up  at  those  jj^ces. 
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An  immediate  reduced  tariff  on  the  export  of  various  second-class 
teas  carried  overland  ^as  also  arranged.^ 

The  other  terms  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Marquis 
Ts&ng  varied  little  from  that  of  Chung  How ;  but  the  one  im- 
portant point  gained  in  recovering  Kuldja  made  all  the  difference, 
and  satisfied  the  national  sentiment.  This  was  a  great  diplomatic 
success,  for  admitting  that  the  financial  embarrassments  and  the 
unhealthy  social  condition  of  Russia  constituted  weightv  reasons 
for  not  pushing  the  Chinese  to  the  last  extremity,  it  womd  not  be 
easy,  might  not  be  fair,  and  certainly  would  not  be  generous,  to 
deny  that  some  magnanimity  was  evinced  in  the  retrocession  of 
Kuldja.  To  no  Government  in  the  world  could  it  be  agreeable 
to  surrender  such  authority  as  the  Russians  had  wielded  there, 
especially  when  an  appeal  to  arms  would  most  probably  have 
ratified  their  claim  to  continued  possession.  It  is  true  that  Kuldja 
was  occupied  on  the  understanding  that  China  was  to  receive  it 
back  when  she  was  in  a  position  to  hold  it ;  but  as  a  clear  title- 
deed  has  not  been  found  among  nations — an  indispensable  requi- 
site for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  a  neighbour's  territory — it 
may  be  rightly  assumed  that  Russia  resisted  a  temptation  at  last, 
although  it  may  with  equal  justice  be  assumed  that  they  were 
tempted  when  they  found  Chung  How  to  be  so  pliable.  In  Asia 
the  prestige  of.  a  ruler  is  the  magic  which  ensures  the  tranquil- 
lity of  restless  and  subject  populatious.  There  it  is  a  maxim  of 
kingcraft,  that  the  strong  never  retreat  and  never  need  repent; 
and  as  Russia  has  pushed  her  conquests  into  the  heart  of  Central 
Asia  and  amongst  warlike  tribes,  it  can  be  well  understood  that 
the  withdrawal  from  Kuldja  was  tardily  acceded  to. 

During  the  negotiations  by  which  this  result  was  achieved,  Tso 
Tsung-Tang,  the  Governor-General  of  Kansuh  and  Commissioner 
of  the  *'  New  Dominion,"  was  summoned  to  Peking  to  advise  the 
Cabinet  in  their  diflSculties.  From  compliance  with  previous 
orders  to  the  same  effect  he  had  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  satisfactorily  del^;ate  his 
powers.  To  remedy  this,  and  to  make  the  pretext  for  not  obeying 
the  command  any  longer  available,  a  second  edict  was  issued,  con- 
ferring upon  Tang  Chang-Chiin,  formerly  Governor  of  Chekiang, 
the  post  of  Governor-General  of  Kansuh,  to  whom,  in  terms  too 
peremptory  to  permit  of  further  hesitation,  Tso  was  commanded 
to  hand  over  charge,  and  himself  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
capital.  This  withdrawal  of  Tso  Tsung-Tang  from  his  post  was 
not  a  change  involving  any  serious  risk  to  the  army  under  bis 
orders,  for  his  successes  were  due  rather  to  his  talents  as  a  military 
administrator  than  as  a  soldier  purely  as  such ;  and  the  organisa- 
tion he  had  completed  would  not  suffer  by  hi^  absence.    His  art, 

>  This  latter  concession  in  favour  of  the  Russian  land  trade  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  Lord  Granville  praying  that  the  same  terms  be  required  for  British  exports 
under  the  Favoured  Nation  clause.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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cultivated  to  high  perfection,  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
Chinese  ideal  of  ordering  rather  than  leading  an  advance.  Skilful 
in  choosing  his  generals  and  appointing  his  secretaries,  he  has 
thrown  upon  the  one  the  duties  and  dangers  of  actual  conflict, 
and  upon  the  other  the  task  of  irradiating  him  with  its  glamour. 
Tso  is  also  under  considerable  obligations  to  various  European 
writers  on  Central  Asia,  who  have  identified  him  with  movements 
which  he  may  indeed  have  promoted,  but  which  he  never  led,  and 
with  some  of  those  easy  massacres  which  Chinese  warfare  has  not 
yet  learned  to  disdain.  He  deserves,  however,  the  full  credit  of 
repressing  the  Mahometan  rebellion  in  Inner  Kansuh ;  and  this 
must  be  accorded  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  known  shortcomings 
as  a  soldier,  and  his  notorious  vaunts  as  a  fire-eater  of  the  school 
of  ParoUes. 

Tso  Tsung-Tang,  on  proceeding  to  Peking,  left  Liu  Chin-Tang 
in  command  of  all  the  troops  outside  China  Proper,  amounting  to 
between  20,000  and  30,000  men,  with  head-quarters  in  Kashgar. 
The  better  known  generals,  Einshun  and  Liu  Chang-yo,  with 
30,000  more  troops,  either  garrisoned  in  Sungaria  or  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  long  line  of  communication  between  Kashgar  and 
Kansuh,  were  also  nominally  under  Liu  Chin-Tang's  orders ;  but 
their  commands  were  more  or  less  independent.  Lidifferently 
armed,  and  scattered  in  small  parties  over  this  immense  r^on, 
these  60,000  men  performed  the  task  of  guarding  the  frontier  and 
keeping  up  such  appearance  of  force  as  may  have  seemed  to  their 
masters  requisite  to  support  their  protest  against  the  Russian 
demands,  and  the  preposterous  concessions  made  by  Chung  How. 
The  troops  under  arms  might,  however,  have  been  considerably 
reinforced  by  the  disbanded  braves,  who  were  and  are  the  chief 
tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  district.  Forbidden  to  return  to  their 
homes  after  their  term  of  service  had  expired,  allotments  of  land, 
free  of  expense,  were  made  to  these,  men,  partly  to  content  them 
under  the  denial  of  their  natural  desire,  and  partly  to  ensure  pro- 
visions for  the  regular  troops.  Supplies  were  sometimes  obtained 
from  the  Bussian  side  of  the  frontier ;  but  they  could  not  be  relied 
on,  especially  under  the  threatened  rupture,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  emergencies.^ 

Fortunately  the  negotiations  of  the  Marquis  Tsfeng  were  suc- 
cessful, and  war  was  averted ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  strength  of 
China  in  relation  to  the  nomadic  tribes  on  her  frontiers  in  Central 
Asia,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  she  could  cope  there  more  successfully 
against  Hussia  than  on  her  seaboard,  where  the  superiority  of  the 
force  which  threatened  her  was  more  striking  and  convincing.  In 
spite  of  the  talk  about  fleets  and  arsenals,  Krupp  guns,  torpedoes, 
and  foreign-drilled  troops,  the  examinations  for  military  appoint- 

*  The  administrative  qualities  of  Tso  were  clearly  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
he  repopolated  the  devastated  province  and  restored  its  cnltivation.  In  two  years 
he  hiMl  worked  a  complete  change  in  the  district,  and  distributed  malberiy>8hoot8  . 
and  tUkworm  eggB  as  far  west  as  Aksn.  Digitized  by  vjjOOQIC 
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jnents  are  conducted  at  the  present  time  in  precisely  t^e  same 
manner  as  has  been  in  vogue  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  aspir- 
ants for  honours  in  that  branch  of  the  service  may  still  be  seen 
in  every  province  of  the  empire  exercising  their  skill  in  archly 
upon  targets  a  few  yards  distant  from  them,  and  practising  thdr 
antics,  somersaults,  and  contortions  as  if  the  troops  they  "were 
destined  to  command  had  never  been  brought  £Eioe  to  face  Ttith 
European  armies,  as  if  they  themselves  had  never  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  European  movements  and  discipline,  and  had  never 
learned  at  our  hands  some  of  the  stem  lessons  taught  by  defeat. 
China,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
aggressive  movement,  as  was  threatened  by  Tso;  nor,  indeed, 
would  she  have  been  able  to  hold  her  own  had  a  Russian  force 
been  moved  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Chinese 
troops.  The  members  of  the  peace  party  were  fully  alive  to  this ; 
but  their  opponents,  men  of  anti-foreign  jHX>clLvitie8,  tiiorougfaly 
conservative  in  their  implicit  belief  t^  China  was,  and  is,  able 
to  conquer  the  world,  troubled  themselves  but  little  regwling 
the  power  of  Russia,  and  evinced  an  ignorance  on  the  subject  posi- 
tively astounding.  As  a  result  of  this  and  the  temporary  power  of 
the  war  party,  vast  numbers  of  ill-armed  and  undnlled  men  were 
collected  in  hot  haste  in  order  to  give  a  semblance  of  reality  to 
the  defiant  attitude  which  had  been  assumed ;  but  at  the  outset 
difficulties  beset  them  in  the  absence  of  those  means  of  communi- 
cation and  transport  which  are  a  necessity  in  modem  warfare,  and 
with  which  the  probable  enemy  were  well  provided.  For  years 
the  progressive  statesmen  had  been  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  telegraph  lines  and  railways.  But,  however  much 
they  may  have  desired  to  introduce  these  reforms,  they  were 
obliged  to  try  and  do  without  them  in  deferetioe  to  the  strong 
opposition  they  experienced.  When  the  time  for  action  arrived, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  do  what  was  required.  Mere  orders, 
even  in  China,  were  found  insufficient  to  overcome  such  obstacles 
as  want  of  roads  and  an  absence  of  communication  unless  an  in- 
convenient delay  was  granted ;  and  the  inability  to  utilise  the 
men  available  at  last  forced  a  conviction  on  the  fire-eating  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour. 
The  lesson  was  a  severe  one,  and  had  immediate  results,  in  so  fiur 
as  an  arrangement  was  come  to  with  the  Great  Northern  Tele- 
graph Company  for  the  working  of  lines  to  be  ccmstmcted  from 
Peking  to  Tientsin  >  and  Shanghai.  The  advisers  of  the  Empennr 
sanctioned  the  construction  of  these  lines  on  the  earnest  represen- 
tations of  the  heads  of  the -provincial  govemments,  to  whcm  the 
defensive  preparations  were  entmsted ;  and  who,  to  save  their  own 
reputation,  were  compelled  to  seek  other  tiian  the  antique  means 
at  hand.  It  is  hardly  likely  the  telegraph  will  meet  with  the 
same  fate  as  the  Woosung  railway,  for  Li  Hung-Chang  took  the 
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matter  in  band  bimself.     To  this  statesman  may^  therefore,  be 
credited  the  first  real  innovation  in  China  Proper. 

Another  question  in  connection  with  a  foreign  Power  was 
brought  once  again  prominently  forward  during  the  year — ^namely, 
that  with  reference  to  the  sovereignty  over  the  Loochoo  Islands. 
In  this  case  the  resiQt  has  not  been  so  fEtvourable,  for  no  final 
arrangement  was  arrived  at.  When  General  Grant,  ex-President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  visited  China,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Peking  authorities ;  and  at  it  the  Loochoo  dispute 
was  one  amongst  numerous  matters  spoken  of.  The  Chinese 
placed  their  version  of  it  before  him,  and  asked  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  promising  on  their  part  to 
abide  by  his  decision.  A  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  had  been  caused 
between  China  and  Japan  by  the  latter  assmning  authority  over 
the  islands  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  claimed  by  China,  by 
virtue  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  acknowledgment  by  the 
islanders  themselves ;  but  as  China  professed  to  raise  the  question 
in  the  interests  of  the  Loochooans  alone,  it  was  decided  to  settle  it 
by  arbitration.  Historical  records  and  even  mythology  were  ran- 
sacked on  both  sides  to  establish  or  rebut  claims,  and  each  party 
laid  the  strongest  case  it  could  before  General  Grant.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  in  reality  the  Chinese  regarded  the  action  of  Japan 
as  indicating  a  desire  to  use  the  Loochoo  Islands  as  stepping- 
stones  to  Formosa ;  and  perceiving  the  danger  of  allowing  such  a 
suspicion  to  remain,  he  advised  the  Japanese,  in  favour  of  whose 
claim  he  decided,  to  consent  to  give  to  China  two  of  the  most 
southern  islands  of  the  group,  in  order  to  soothe  the  ruflfled  dignity 
of  that  country,  and  to  remove  what  was  asserted  to  be  an  un- 
founded suspicion.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  Japan,  and 
the  terms  were  conmiunicated  to  Peking;  but  the  authorities 
th^e,  on  learning  that  the  decision  of  General  Grant  was  against 
their  claim,  at  once  made  known  their  willingness  to  abide  by  it 
in  accordance  with  their  promise ;  and  further,  with  a  show  of 
dignity  which  did  them  credit,  declined  to  accept  the  southern 
islands,  to  which,  by  the  decision  of  their  self-imposed  arbitrator, 
they  were  not  entitled.  The  Japanese  sent  a  special  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Shishido,  to  Peking  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
convention,  which  had  already  been  agreed  to,  by  which  China 
surrendered  the  Loochoo  group  to  Japan.  When  everything  was 
in  readiness  the  docmnent  was  submitted  to  the  palace ;  and  great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  Japanese  envoy  when  he  was  in^ 
formed  that,  instead  of  signing  it,  the  Empress  had  referred  it  for 
report  to  Li  Himg-Chang.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr. 
Shishido  considered  this  as  an  affiront,  and  as  such  denounced  the 
delay,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  if  the  ratifications  were  not 
exchanged  within  a  certain  time,  he  would  return  to  Japan.  The 
time  expired  without  the  required  ratification ;  and  the  envoy, 
carrying  out  his  resolution,  hatded  down  his  flag  and  left  Peking. 
On  his  arrival  at  Tokio  he  was  complimented  on  ^h^e^ilbtitude  he[^ 
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had  maintained,  and  no  further  steps  were  taken  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute, Japan  retaining  possession  of  the  islands,  leaving  it  to  China 
to  mAke  the  first  move*  The  Viceroy  reported  favourably  on  the 
convention ;  but  the  slowness  of  movement  with  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials stopped  the  way  to  coming  within  the.  limit  of  time  allowed, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  year  1881  closed  without  any  actual 
settlement  of  a  dangerous  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
countries,  although  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  termination  was 
fully  arranged. 

On  Apnl  18,  1881,  the  Eastern  Empress  Ts'z  An  died  sudd^y 
and  unexpectedly  at  Peking  from  heart-disease,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-five.  The  deceased  Empress  was  the  consort  of  the  Emperor 
Hsien  Feng,  though  not  his  first  wife,  who  died  before  Hsien  F^g 
ascended  the  throne.  On  his  decease  in  August  1861,  during  the 
minority  of  his  successor,  Tung  Chih,  she  was  appointed  Empress 
Regent,  together  with  the  mother  of  the  boy  Emperor,  who  him- 
self died  on  January  12,  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin, 
Tsai  rien,  son  of  the  seventh  Prince  (Prince  of  Ch'un,  younger 
brother  of  Prince  Kung),  who  was  proclaimed  Emperor  imder  the 
title  of  Kwang  Su,  but  owing  to  his  being  at  the  time  only  three 
years  old  the  two  Empresses  Dowager  retained  their  regency,  and 
have  continued  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  Western 
Empress  becoming  a  confirmed  invalid,  the  deceased  Empress  was 
virtually  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  to  what  extent  her  authority 
was  exercised  is  not  known.  She  was  a  woman  possessed  of  great 
ability,  and  well  versed  in  politics,  and  it  was  feared  that  her  death 
would  produce  serious  complications,  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  her  decease  the  principal  representatives  of  the  two  parties 
were  at  the  capital  striving  for  the  ascendency.  In  consequence, 
possibly,  of  the  peril  threatening  the  empire,  no  coup  cPStat  was 
attempted,  and  no  appreciable  effect  has  been  caused.  The  funeral 
did  not  take  place  until  October  31,  when,  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  custom,  the  remains  were  interred  with  solemn  ceremonial 
in  the  Imperial  Mausoleum,  which  is  situated  some  ninety  miles 
north-east  of  Peking.  Great  were  the  preparations  for  the  solemn 
event.  Two  weeks  previously  to  the  appointed  day  the  work  of 
repairing  the  roads  was  begun,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  all  obstructions 
in  the  shape  of  booths  and  stalls  were  swept  away.  While  the 
repairs  were  in  course  of  execution,  and  until  the  return  of  the 
procession  from  the  tombs,  no  traffic  was  permitted  on  the  roads, 
which  were  absolutely  closed  to  the  public.  Next  came  a  series 
of  practices  in  carrying  the  cata&lque  or  hearse  in  which  the  coffin 
was  to  be  borne  to  tiie  grave.  This  ponderous  machine  was  required 
to  be  carried  by  the  t^ers  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
vibration,  and  to  ensure  this  end  they  underwent  a  training  for 
some  days,  a  test  of  the  jolting  being  made  by  placing  on  it  a  cup 
filled  with  water,  which  was  not  to  l^  spilled.  On  the  appointed 
day,  at  early  dawn,  the  coffin,  borne  by  sixty-four  officers,  was  taken 
out  of  the  palace  by  the  Hou  M6n,  a  back  gate ;  it  was  there 
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transferred  to 'the  catafalque,  which  was  ornamented  with  yellow 
satin,  that  colour  taking  the  place  of  the  red  used  at  ordinary 
funerals.  It  required  128  bearers  to  carry  the  catafietlque,  and  the 
procession  passed  through  the  north-east  gate  of  the  city  to  a 
plateau  beyond  the  suburbs,  where  the  Emperor  was  waiting  in  a 
marquee  of  yellow  cloth,  surrounded  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers 
forming  the  Imperial  body-guard.  Here  the  Emperor  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  bidding  the  last  fiurewell,  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  palace.  The  procession  then  went  on  its  way,  headed  by 
musical  instruments,  which,  however,  were  only  sounded  at  stated 
intervals.  Next  came  three  Imperial  carts,  about  a  hundred  white 
ponies,  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  cavaliers  bearing  funeral  parapher- 
nalia, tiie  late  Empress's  r^alia.  Princes  in  chairs,  and  then  the 
cata&lque  itself,  which  was  described  as  most  gorgeous,  covered 
completely  with  rich  yellow  satin,  with  a  large  serpentine  figure  of 
the  Dragon  embroidered  on  it  in  gold  thread,  glittering  as  it 
came  under  the  sun's  rays.  Its  shape,  too,  was  highly  artistic ; 
the  ax)oked  and  curved  roof  was  topped  with  a  gilded  ball  fixed  in 
a  gilded  frame,  carved  to  resemble  tongues  of  fire ;  and  the  edges 
were  fringed  with  yellow  silken  taesels  in  exquisite  style.  It  was 
borne  by  128  bearers,  dressed  in  scarlet  robes  of  light  silk  texture, 
with  patches  of  variegated  embroidery  here  and  there,  high  .black 
boots,  and  little  black  hats,  tuft  with  yellow  plumes.  They 
marched  with  well-trained  precision,  guided  by  a  leader  who  beat 
time  with  two  wooden  sticks,  much  as  a  drummer  beats  time  in  a 
military  march,  and  steered  through  the  windings  in  the  road  by 
men  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  who  waved  little  yellow  flags. 
The  Prince  of  Kung  and  suite  followed  about  a  mile  behind  the 
coffin,  and  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  order  or  regularity  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  who  did  not  go  in  the 
procession  on  account  of  his  tender  age.  The  principal  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  on  the  journey  and  at  the  tomb  were  thus  described 
in  the  Peking  Oazette : — "  Kuang  Chou  was  appointed  bearer  of 
her  late  Majesty's  Imperial  K^;alia.  The  duty  of  dropping  the 
incense  into  the  burner,  and  of  pouring  libations  at  the  gates  and 
at  bridges  over  which  the  coffin  was  obliged  to  pass,  was  assigned 
to  Prince  Yu.  The  procession  occupied  three  days  on  its  journey 
to  the  tombs ;  and  offerings  of  wine  were  poured  daily,  both  at 
halting  and  starting,  by  the  Prince  of  Tun,  who  also  poured  a 
libation  at  the  funeral  banquet  on  the  arrival  of  the  coffin  at  the 
Lung  En  Tien  mortuary  chapel,  at  the  Imperial  Mausolea.  The 
coffin  was  then  removed  from  the  mortuary  chapel  and  raised  on 
the  bier,  on  which  it  was  finally  carried  to  the  tomb.  At  the  tomb 
it  was  religiously  deposited  in  the  Dragon-Hearse,  and,  at  the 
auspicious  moment,  lowered  into  the  vault.  When  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  coffin  for  ever  at  rest  was  completed,  a  sacrificial 
offering  was  made  on  the  terrace  of  the  Mausolea,  and  another  at 
the  Lung  En  Tien.  At  each  of  the  above  acts  of  ceremony  the 
Prince  of  Kung  poured  offerings  of  wine."    The  Dragon-Hearse  le 
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alluded  to  was  a  slidiog  truck  carved  to  resemble  a  dragon.  The 
cofiBn  was  placed  on  its  back,  and  the  whole  was  slid  down  into  the 
vault.  The  tomb  is  very  solidly  constructed,  and  the  entrance  to 
it  is  closed  by  a  heavy  massive  stone  door,  which,  when  pulled 
tight,  moves  over  a  balance  upsetting  a  heavy  bolt  in  the  interior, 
and  so  effectually  barring  the  door  as  to  make  admission  impossible 
except  by  demoUshing  the  tomb. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  during  the  year  1881,  both  in 
China  and  in  England,  to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  the  opium 
trade.  Li  Hung  Chang  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Anti-Opium 
Society  in  which  he  affirmed  ibe  desire  of  the  Chinese  auth<Hities 
to  put  down  the  vice,  which  was  having  such  a  baneful  effect  on 
the  people.  On  October  21  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  supported  amcmgst  others  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Cardinal 
Manning,  to  advocate  the  movement  for  the  suppression  of  the 
trade.  Resolutions  were  carried  decrying  the  traffic,  and  asserting 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  country  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
but  to  withdraw  all  encouragement  from  the  growth  of  the  poppy 
in  India  except  for  strictly  medicinal  purposes,  and  to  support  the 
Chinese  Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  traffic.  Meetings 
were  also  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  same  interests, 
while  the  supporters  of  the  trade  were  no  less  rigorous  in  their 
action.  Accounts  were  published  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
in  Sz  Chuen,  and  much  information  was  spread  abroad  to  show  tiuit 
the  Chinese  officials  not  only  did  not  desire  to  suppress  opium- 
smoking,  but  were  in  reality  encouraging  the  production  of  it 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Hart,  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Customs, 
was  also  published,  proving  that  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  was 
far  less  common  than  is  usually  supposed ;  and  tiie  arguments  from 
both  sides  were  more  fully  made  public  than  at  any  period  since 
the  agitation  sprang  up. 

With  regard  to  the  intercourse  between  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  and  China,  a  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the  Cabinet  at 
Peking  materially  affecting  what  is  called  the  Hong  Kong  Blockade. 
All  foreigners  were  removed  from  service  on  board  the  Revenue 
cruisers,  and  their  places  were  filled  up  by  Chinese  officers.  This 
alteration  was  brought  about  by  the  prosecution  of  a  British  subject 
in  the  Revenue  service  on  a  charge  of  mmrder,  for  having  killed  a 
smuggler,  one  of  the  crew  of  a  junk  who  resisted  the  Imperial 
cruiser  pursuing  it.  The  case  was  tried,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  sent  an  official  letter  to  say  the  accused  was 
innocent  of  any  criminal  act,  and  in  the  end  terminated  in  an 
acquittal.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding, all  foreigners  were  withdrawn  fit)m  the  cruisers,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  supercilious  and  ignorant  native  officers  soon 
committed  an  act  which  called  for  the  interference  of  the  German 
authorities.    Two  gentlemen,  subjects  of  that  n^<^Q^hen  out  in 
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a  boat  on  the  Canton  river,  were  attacked  by  Customs  junks,  taken 
prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Canton,  where  they  were  detained.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  boat  had  opium  on  board,  but 
it  &iled  completely,  and  substantial  amends  were  demanded  by 
the  German  Consul  for  the  gratuitous  ill-treatment  to  which  the 
gentlemen  were  subjected* 

Commercially,  China  continues  to  increase  in  interest  to  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  imports  and  exports  since  the 
last  summary  in  these  pages,  so  &r  as  regards  Great  Britain,  is 
particularly  gratifying.  According  to  a  return  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  the  vfdue  of  the  whole  trade  of  China 
since  1868  to  1880  had  increased  by  Haikwan  taels  52,000,000, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  15,500,000^.  Of  the  total  amount.  Great 
Britain  and  her  colony  Hong  Kong  absorb  rather  more  than  one- 
half,  and  the  business  done  is  steadily  increasing.  In  the  carrying 
trade  Great  Britain  takes  three-fourths  of  that  from  and  to  foreign 
countries,  and  rather  more  than  one-half  of  that  between  the  treaty 
ports.  These  figures  point  out  very  clearly  the  immense  stake  we 
have  in  China,  and  the  ability  of  our  manufacturers  to  hold  their 
own.  During  the  past  year  a  great  deal  of  discussion  arose  with 
reference  to  tiie  quality  of  the  articles  sent  to  China  by  our  manu- 
facturers, and  a  grave  warning  was  issued  by  our  representatives 
regarding  the  heavy  "  claying  and  sizing  "  said  to  be  a  feature  of 
their  fabrics.  In  consequence  of  this,  frequent  discussions  took 
place,  and  the  result  has  been  to  place  in  the  China  markets  superior 
as  well  as  commoner  kinds  of  cotton  goods.  This  step  became 
necessary  owing  to  the  vigorous  competition  of  the  Americans,  who, 
gradually  losing  their  hold  on  the  market,  made  a  supreme  efifort 
to  r^;ain  the  position  they  had  lost.  But  owing  to  the  warning 
being  accepted  by  our  producers  the  free  trade  articles  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  enabled  to  not  only  compete  with  but  to  beat 
the  protected  goods  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  re- 
cuperative capacity  of  China  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  her 
commerce.  A  few  years  of  peace  at  home  have  sufficed  to  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  whose  thrift  and  industry  have 
enabled  them  to  recover  almost  entirely  from  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  Taeping  rebellion. 

Some  progress  was  also  made  in  inaugurating  manufactures  in 
China,  and  the  cloth  produced  at  the  Lan  Chowfoo  woollen  factory 
is  reported  on  as  a  substantial  article,  suited  for  the  clothing  of  the 
soldiers  of  Tso  Tsung-Tang,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  machinery  employed  is  German,  and  the  workmen  are 
of  the  same  nationality.  The  most  important  scheme,  however, 
of  all  is  the  working  of  the  Kaiping  coal  mines,  from  which  an 
output  of  600  tons  per  day  is  estimated.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  regarded  as  questionable,  as  it  is  reported  that  the  spot 
chosen  is  not  the  right  one.  Another  venture  in  the  same  place 
has  done  remarkably  well,  and  if  the  ore,  when  brought  to  England, 
is  reported  as  capable  of  being  mixed,  the  iron  mines  opened)^^[^ 
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are  expected  to  prove  a  success*  So  fer,  no  very  great  results 
have  been  obtained,  but  the  drawbacks  of  obstruction  from  the 
officialdom  of  the  country  amply  account  for  this ;  and  it  must  be 
some  years  before  China  can  cast  off  the  old  and,  for  the  preaenty 
unsuitable  customs  of  a  bygone  and  almost  limitless  age. 


IV.  JAPAN. 

During  the  past  year  the  peaceful  condition  of  Japan  has  con- 
tinued, and  the  energies  of  the  Ministers  have  been  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  those  internal  and  international  matters  which 
demanded  careful  attention*  The  abscMrbing  question  of  the  day 
is  the  continued  depression  of  the  paper  money  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  from  the  country  of  idmost  all  the  gold  and  silver 
in  circulation.  The  fluctuations  of  the  paper  were  constant^  and 
the  downward  course  at  last  reached  such  a  point  that  the  most 
alarming  results  were  confidently  predicted.  No  signs  of  any 
improvement  were  visible,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
demanded  some  reassuring  utterances  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Government  to  prevent  a  panic  As  it  was,  trade  was  seriously 
affected,  and  with  a  currency  at  so  ruinous  a  discount  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  although  the  country  is  resuming  its  old 
peaceful  condition,  yet  the  enormous  outlay  incurred  in  suppressing 
the  Satsuma  rebelUon  constituted  a  debt  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  revenue,  must  take  years  to  repay.  The  issue  of  paper  to 
meet  the  liabilities  caused  a  misapprehension  of  how  it  was  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  financial  statements,  and  placed  as  an  item  of 
revenue,  when  in  reality  a  debt,  caused  serious  alarm.  Measure?, 
however,  were  taken  to  redeem  certain  amounts  at  stated  intervals, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  liabilities  under  this  head  will  be 
rapidly  decreased,  as  the  expenditure  is  lessened,  and  the  surplus 
is  applied  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  economise,  and  many  of  the  expensive 
and  non-paying  establishments  of  the  Government  were  abandoned 
or  sold  to  private  individuals.  The  object  for  which  they  were 
originally  introduced  having  been  effected,  namely,  the  introduction 
of  new  manufactures,  there  remained  no  just  reason  for  their  re- 
tention, especially  as  the  money  realised  by  their  sale  would,  at  any 
rate,  go  some  way  towards  purchasing  the  allotted  amounts  of  paper 
money. 

In  close  connection  with  this  subject  comes  the  other  expedient, 
of  revising  the  tariffs  annexed  to  the  foreign  trade,  so  as  to,  1)7 
raising  the  rates,  increase  the  revenue.  The  Japanese  have  not 
relaxed  their  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  Treaty  Powers  a  recognitioa 
of  what  they  claim  as  their  rights.  The  negotiations  have,  as  was 
stated  in  these  pages,  lingered  since  the  year  1872,  and  although 
some  progress  was  made  in  1881,  no  definite  arrangement  has  yet 
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been  arrived  at.'  A  revised  treaty,  with  Customs  tariffs,  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Japanese  and  submitted  to  our  Government,  who  de- 
spatched it  to  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  trading 
associations  in  this  coimtry  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  their 
members.  Of  these,  from  London  a  committee  of  the  merchants 
trading  with  Japan  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  lengthy 
report  strongly  opposing  the  proposed  revised  treaty*  Attached  as 
the  present  tariff  is  to  tixe  existing  treaties,  no  alterations  can  be 
made  except  as  specially  provided  for,  and  must  depend  as  to  the 
range  of  those  alterations  on  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  revision.  It  was  almost  universally  agreed  that  a  revision 
might  be  effected,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  Japanese  proposals  in  their  entirety  could  not  be 
entertained,  as  they  involved  an  increase  of  duties  at  from  five  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  This  was  considered  as  likely  to  seriously 
affect  a  mutually  beneficial  trade,  which  hitherto  has  been  one  of 
steady  growth,  and  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  is  capable 
of  greater  extension.  Under  the  new  tariffs  there  could  not  be 
the  dangers  which  would  follow  if  the  treaties  made  no  provision 
for  revision,  but  allowed  the  imposition  of  duties  variable  at  will. 
A  fixed  duty  would  still  remain;  the  only  question,  therefore, 
which  arose  was  as  to  the  amounts,  although  an  ad  vaiorem  duty 
was  considered  as  not  objectionable.  A  very  natural  desire  possessed 
the  Japanese  Finance  Ministers  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and,  having  this  object  in  view,  it  was  feared  that  they 
had  lost  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  largely  augmented  tariffs 
on  foreign  goods  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  would 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  a  decrease  of  trade  and  a 
general  falling  back  from  the  position  which  had  been  reached ; 
and  it  was  urged  that,  in  the  interests  of  Japan  herself,  a  tariff 
having  less  the  appearance  of  protection  was  advisable.  The 
country  is  not  yet  thrown  open  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  native 
manufactories  have  not  yet  reached  a  very  high  state  of  excellence ; 
but  an  inducement  for  the  proposed  large  increase  of  the  tariffs 
might  have  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Ministers  in  the 
hope  that  such  a  course  would  materially  aid  the  native  producers. 
The  negotiations  were  continued  while  the  British  Minister  to 
Japan,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  was  in  London,  and  an  advance  was  made 
towards  an  arrangement  greater  than  any  yet  effected. 

The  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
has  been  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  firm  attitude  taken  by  the 
Treaty  Powers  in  a  contrary  direction.  As  years  go  on,  Japan  will 
ioiprove  in  laws  and  the  administration  of  them ;  but  at  the  present 
time  the  same  objections  to  the  concession  which  appeared  in  these 
pages,  which  were  quoted  from  the  NicJu-Nichi  ShinbuUj  still  hold 
g^ood.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  Western  Powers  will 
place  their  subjects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese,  and  any 
demand  for  such  power  must  be  accompanied  by  more  proofe  of 
«  See  Annual  Regitter,  1880,  pp.  307  et  $eq.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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fitness  than  were  presented  during  the  past  year.  A  new  code  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure  was  promulgated,  and  fixed  to  come 
into  operation  at  the  commencement  of  1882.  It  is  based  on  the 
Code  NapoUon,  on  which  are  engrafted  certain  traditions  and 
customs  prevailing  amongst  the  people.  The  code  is  divided  into 
four  books,  consisting  of  general  provisions,  offences  against  ibe 
public,  offences  against  private  persons,  and  punishments.  6j  it, 
decapitation  is  abolished,  and  hanging  substituted,  and  the  punish- 
ments assimilated  to  the  humane  principles  of  the  West.  The 
peculiarities,  however,  which  are  engrafted  on  it  naturally  make  it 
unsuitable  for  foreigners,  while  the  means  at  the  disposed  of  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  code  and  its  provisions  to  the  letter 
are  still  ihsufficient  to  ensure  or  earn  that  confidence  without  which 
Western  Powers  will  not  relinquish  their  right  of  trying  their  own 
subjects.  If  any  argument  were  needed  beyond  that  supplied  by 
the  native  press,  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  decree  of 
October  12,  1881,  forming  a  Constitution,  and  directing  that  a 
National  Assembly  be  convoked  in  1890.  The  delay  in  granting 
representative  government  is  occasioned  by  the  desire  ''  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Assembly,"  for  which  they  are  not  considered  ready.  This  would 
apply  equally  well  to  the  judicial  departments,  which  are  not  yet 
ready  to  administer  the  Law  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  absence 
of  complaint. 

This  promise  of  a  Parliament  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  reference  was  made  to  the  oaUi 
taken  by  the  Mikado  shortly  after  the  Restoration  in  1868,  by 
which  he  promised  that  all  measures  should  be  decided  by  public 
argument.  It  was  in  reply  to  this  expression  of  feeling  that  the 
decree  was  published,  and  the  action  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
evident  signs  that  the  people  were  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  desired  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
Legislature.  A  draft  Constitution  was  indeed  extensively  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  foun- 
dation, for  administrative  and  legislative  purposes,  of  a  Cabinet,  a 
Senate,  and  a  National  Assembly.  The  draft  is  based  on  the  British 
Constitution,  and  was  to  permit  members  of  the  Cabinet,  including 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  sit  in  the  Assembly.  The  Senate  was  to 
be  composed  of  nobles  and  distinguished  persons  selected  by  the 
Emperor,  who  were  to  hold  their  position  during  their  life.  Besides 
these,  however,  the  Senate  was  to  be  composed  partly  of  repre^ 
sentative  members  selected  by  each  province.  The  Lower  House 
was  to  be  purely  representative,  like  our  Parliament,  and  the 
control  of  the  finances  was  to  be  placed  entirely  under  its  control 
It  fairly  represented  the  wants  of  the  Japanese  people ;  and,  from 
the  number  of  meetings  held,  it  was  clear  that  the  nation  wanted 
\  representative  form  of  government.  The  officials  endeavoured  to 
top  the  movement,  but,  notwithstanding  fines  and  imprisonment, 
here  were  daily  evidences  of  its  popularity.     One  outcome  of  the 
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agitation  was  a  proposal  that  the  nobles  shonld  constitute  a  House  o 
Lords,  but  this  met  with  little  favour,  as  it  savours  too  much  of 
that  feudalism  from  which  the  country  was  freed  when  the  Shogunate 
was  destroyed  and  the  Mikado  restored  to  his  position,  and  which 
can  never  be  revived. 

The  press  laws  have  been  carried  out  in  full  rigour,  and  the 
number  of  suspensions  throughout  the  country  has  b^n  more  than 
ordinary,  in  consequence  of  some  severe  strictures  on  the  Ministry 
regarding  the  sale  of  the  Government  institutions  to  private  indi- 
viduals. Much  good  has  undoubtedly  been  done  by  the  restrictions 
placed  on  those  whose  utterances,  if  made  public,  would,  in  all 
probability,  cause  disafifection ;  but  in  some  cases  the  law  has 
been  used  needlessly,  and  nullifies  the  good  effect  of  just  and 
reasonable  convictions. 

Commercially,  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  regarding  Japan 
as  apply  to  China,  for  the  trade  supplies  much  of  interest  to  Great 
Britain.  The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  amounts  to  over 
15,000,0002.  per  annum.  In  the  former.  Great  Britain  occupies  a 
leading  place,  supplying  nearly  sixty  per  cent.  In  exports,  how- 
ever, America  is  tsJdng  the  lead,  purchasing  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
per  cent.,  but  a  good  deal  of  this  is  by  British  merchants,  who  are 
largely  interested  in  the  silk  and  tea  trade  carried  on  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  foreign  and 
Japanese  silk  merchants,  and  led  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  native  dealers  to  establish  a  species  of  monopoly,  which,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  modified  under  the  determined  opposition  of 
formgners. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AFBICA. 

I.    ALGKRU.      II.    TUNIS.      III.    BOTPT.      IV.    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

I.  ALGERIA. 

Thb  Algerian  question  in  its  various  bearings  is  so  intimately  allied 
to  the  Tunisian  question,  that  the  insurrection  of  the  tribes  in  one 
district  is  scarcely  more  than  the  spread  of  the  same  feeling  over 
an  increased  area.  The  sources  of  agitation  were  identical,  and 
kindred  methods  of  propagandism  were  employed :  pamphlets  sent 
from  Constantinople  inciting  to  revolt;  natives  making  use  of 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  Caliph ;  the  activity  of  the  reli- 
gious confraternities  of  Tripoli ;  the  introduction  of  the  "  Mos- 
takel "  into  Algeria  by  thousands  of  copies.  A  manifesto  calling 
the  Arabs  to  a, holy  war,  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Touareggale 
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and  Algerian  chiefs  with  the  Tripoli  authorities,  and  the  mutter- 
ings  of  the  approaching  Tunisian  insurrection — all  pointed  to  the 
general  unrest  and  ill-will  which  had  overspread  the  Arabs  of 
North  Africa* 

The  full  importance  of  these  incentives  must  be  measured  by 
the  exceptional  circmnstances  which  brought  them  about*  Fore- 
most among  these  was  the  substitution  of  a  civil  for  a  military 
rSgime  in  Algeria*  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  relative 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  two  systems ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  changes  introduced  by  M.  Albert  Gr^vy  have  been  a 
source  of  discontent  to  more  than  one  chief,  whilst  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Arabs,  to  whom  military  force  always  powerfully  appeals,  the 
prestige  of  France  has  been  diminished. 

Administrative  blunders  provoked  complaints  and  recrimina- 
tions, xmtil  the  policy  of  the  late  Governor-General  was  as  severely 
criticised  in  France  as  in  Algeria.  The  anxieties  and  annoyances 
attendant  on  official  colonisation,  where  the  dispossession  of  the 
native  population  is  the  basisof  colonial  policy,are  doubled  when  the 
administration  has  at  any  moment  to  intervene  in  family  quarrels 
when  attempting  to  settle  native  questions.  Faults,  moreover, 
from  the  military  point  of  view  were  committed  from  the  outset, 
and  here  M.  Albert  Grevy  seems  to  have  been  free  from  responsi- 
bility. The  insurrection  had  been  foreseen  for  a  year — ^the  move- 
ments of  Bou  Amaina  closely  watched,  his  audacious  propaganda, 
imder  a  religious  disguise,  carefully  noted ;  and  as  early  as  the 
month  of  March  the  Governor-General  had  reported  the  suspicious 
activity  of  the  notorious  Marabout,  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
military  fort  at  Tyout ;  but  the  Minister  of  War  failed  to  recog- 
nise its  utility,  and  when,  later  on,  application  was  made  for  some 
troops  to  be  despatched  to  the  south,  the  moment  was  not  con- 
sidered a  favourable  one.  It  was  not  until  Colonel  Flatters  was 
assassinated  at  the  end  of  March,  Seinbrenner  murdered  on  April  21 
at  Geryville,  and  the  native  courier  on  his  way  to  Saida,  that 
the  Government  was  stirred  into  action  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  soon  again  reported  that  quiet  was  re-established 
in  the  Tell,  when  a  fortnight  later,  on  May  19,  news  came  of  the 
battle  of  Chellala,  where  the  convoy  of  Colonel  Inocenti  was  car- 
ried oflf  by  detachments  of  Trafi,  Hamyan,  and  Djembad* 

General  Ditrie  was  entrusted  with  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  but  Bou  Amaina  managed,  notwithstanding,  to  make 
a  sortie  from  his  residence  at  Moghrar,  and  on  June  6,  surrounded 
by  his  adherents,  massacred  Inspector  Bringard  and  his  men,  to 
the  south  of  Frenda ;  then,  emptying  the  mills,  seizing  the  com, 
and  fighting  against  every  tribe  that  refused  to  side  with  him, 
made  good  his  retreat  with  his  followers  and  plunder.  Then  fol- 
lowed assassinations  at  Ste.  Monique,  at  Hiltil,  and  at  Oran ;  and 
on  June  11  and  12  raids  on  the  workyards  at  Alfa,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  workmen. 

From  one  end  of  Algeria  to  the  other  i^liju^^cry  of  horror  was 
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raised,  and  a  chorus  of  reproaches  showered  on  M.  Albert  Ghr^vy. 
The  question,  Who  was  responsible  ?  was  universally  raised,  coupled 
with  a  demand  for  investigation  and  clamour  for  prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  appointment  of  General 
Saussier  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Africa  that  the  excite- 
ment became  somewhat  allayed. 

Meanwhile,  Bou  Amaina  had  slipped  through  the  troops,  and 
made  good  his  escape  towards  the  south,  plimdering  as  he  went. 
On  July  9  he  returned,  making  further  razzias,  until  the  Bruneti- 
dre  division  forced  him  to  a  precipitate  retreat  with  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  his  followers.  The  season,  rendering  pursuit  impossible, 
&voured  his  escape.  It  was  now  too  late  for  active  operations, 
and  during  the  dry  season  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Tell  by 
the  aid  of  the  posts  on  its  frontier,  and  to  confine  the  insurrection 
within  the  limits  of  the  Gran  Sahara,  the  Arabs  in  revolt  at  this 
period  probably  not  exceeding  6,000  men.  During  the  month  of 
Rhamadan  all  was  quiet ;  but  this  did  not  restore  confidence  to 
the  colony,  as  it  was  known  that  Bou  Amaina,  who  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  Morocco  firontier,  had  been  intriguing  with  two  dis- 
afifected  chiefs.  Si  Kaddour  and  Si  Shinan,  without  whose  co- 
operation the  revolt  would  have  given  no  cause  for  alarm.  As  it 
happened,  up  to  1864,  it  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  chief 
of  the  Oulid,  Sadi  Sheikh,  whose  religious  supremacy  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  Oran  Sahara,  that  peace  had  been  main- 
tained. DiflBculties  sprang  up  at  this  period  which  turned  allies 
into  enemies,  and  compelled  the  French  to  win  over  Si  Shinan 
to  counteract  the  hostile  influence  of  the  new  chief  of  the  Sadi 
Sheikh,  Si  Kaddour.  Si  Shinan,  a  man  of  adventurous  character, 
was  more  easily  swayed  by  self-interest  than  by  religious  senti- 
ments or  fEimily  ties.  He  laid  proposals  before  the  French  Govern- 
ment which  would  have  tended  towards  a  sort  of  sultanate  of  the 
southern  tribes ;  and  it  woidd,  perhaps,  have  been  more  politic  had 
some  such  agreement  been  arrived  at,  thereby  rendering  the 
alliance  against  France  of  two  irreconcilable  enemies  a  matter  of 
impossibility.  The  scheme,  however,  was  suffered  to  fall  through, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  October  be  gave  signs  of  disaffection. 
Three  chiefs,  of  whom  he  was  one,  held  an  interview,  at  which 
deputations  from  the  Morocco  tribes  assisted  ;  and  the  suspicions 
which  this  movement  on  his  part  excited  were  very  quickly  con- 
firmed by  a  razzia  undertaken  by  him  against  the  Hamyan,  who 
bad  remained  faithful,  and  then  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his 
hostile  attitude  was  possible. 

The  military  authorities  were,  moreover,  guilty  of  an  act  of 
vandalism,  as  well  as  of  folly,  in  ordering  the  destruction  at  El 
Abiod  of  the  tomb  of  Sidi-Cheik,  an  honoured  chieftain,  whose 
ashes  were  transported  to  Q^ryville ;  and  in  spite  of  the  weighty 
arguments  put  forward  by  Colonel  N^grier  in  justification  of  the 
deed,  public  opinion  in  France  condemned  the  imprudence  of 
getting  at  naught  the  religious  sentiments  of  a  people  already  in  aic 
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state  of  ferment.     The  act  was  blamed ;   but  the  antumn  cam- 
paign was,  nevertheless,  hurried  forward. 

In  October  four  columns  set  out  for  the  south,  having  M6- 
cherria  as  the  basis  of  their  operations.  Some  of  the  troops  in- 
flicted severe  punishment  on  the  rebels  of  the  mountain  districtfi, 
while  others  razed  Kjsour  and  advanced  upon  Figing.  At  Ain- 
Sefra  a  redoubt  was  constructed  and  a  truce  agreed  upon  ;  but  the 
situation  remained  unchanged,  and  according  to  the  latest  news 
the  insurgents,  through  the  influence  of  Si  Eaddour,  had  added  to 
their  ranks  a  certain  Marabout,  the  Cherif  of  Madaghra,  who  would, 
it  was  thought,  be  useful  in  fermenting  fanaticism  amongst  those 
tribes  in  the  south  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutraL  The  oat- 
come  of  these  intrigues,  which  might  prove  the  beginning  of  fresh 
outbreaks  in  these  out-of-the-way  regions,  was  not  known  at  the 
close  of  the  year ;  but,  as  a  method  of  precaution,  the  Coloraen 
brigade  was  stationed  in  the  plain  of  Feidja  (a  day's  march  to  the 
south  of  Tafilalet)  ;  the  Louis  brigade  on  the  Khreider,  to  protect 
the  table-land ;  while  Colonel  N^grier  watched  the  Morocco  frontier. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  solution  has  been  arrived  at.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  overtake  the  three  chiefs  retreating  con- 
tinually further  and  further  south  into  the  desert.  The  pakoral 
tribes  fled  ;  and  the  Ksowrs,  who  might  easily  have  been  conciliated, 
were  treated  with  unnecessary  severity.  The  French  troops  cannot 
remain  indefinitely  in  the  south,  and  the  question  that  presents 
itself  is>  whether  the  new  outposts  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
check  future  raids  upon  the  table-land.  Up  to  the  present,  the 
most  prominent  results  of  French  policy  have  been  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  between  three  chiefs  whose  interests  were  inimi- 
cal to  one  another,  and  to  incite  the  hostility  of  a  fourth,  whilst 
no  steps  whatever  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  Southern  Mo- 
rocco tribes  from  joining  the  insurgents. 

The  arrival  of  the  new  Q-ovemor-Gteneral  on  December  12 
inspired  confidence  in  the  friends  of  Algeria,  to  whom  M.  Tir- 
man's  ability  and  excellent  tact  already  exhibited  in  difficult  situa- 
tions were  already  known.  His  office  was  shorn  of  the  military 
authority  vested  in  General  Saussier.  as  well  as  of  so  much  of  the 
ordinary  civil  authority  within  the  capital  as  a  recent  decree  had 
assigned  to  special  functionaries. 

No  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  rumours  relative  to  the 
indirect  participation  of  Germany  both  in  Tunisian  and  Algerian 
affairs;  for,  notwithstanding  the  report  universally  current  in 
Africa  that  arms  had  been  supplied  to  the  insurgents,  &cts  are 
not  forthcoming  of  sufficient  clearness  and  preciseness  to  verify 
it.  The  names  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  have  also  both  been 
coupled  with  those  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tunisian  tribes ;  and  the 
soi-ddsant  mission  is  not  forgotten  of  two  Prussian  savants,  who, 
after  spending  six  months  at  Tunis  in  1880-81,  went  into  the 
south  of  Algeria,  and  are  supposed  to  have  secr^Jy  excited  the 
Algerian  tribds  to  revolt  against  France*  Digitized  by dooglc 
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n.  TUNIS. 

The  Tunis  campaign  took  the  world  by  surprise;  but  the 
elements  of  the  storm  had  been  for  years  gathering  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Tunisian  diflBculty  dates  in 
reality  from  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  and  those  who  would 
seek  to  refer  the  present  complications  to  the  Berlin  Congress  fail 
to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  events  which  preceded  it.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  1650  Turkey 
has  exercised  no  rights  over  the  Regency ;  and  in  1835,  when  the 
Porte  set  up  its  claims  of  suzerainty,  France  resolutely  opposed 
them.  And  again,  in  1866  and  1871,  upon  a  revival  of  these  pre- 
tensions the  opposition  was  likewise  renewed,  France  declaring 
herself  unwilling  to  have  a  near  neighbour  who  might  in  the  future 
involve  her  in  disagreeable  complications. 

It  was  in  view  of  its  own  interests  in  the  Kegency  that  the 
French  Government,  in  1847,  established  the  postal  service,  and  in 
1859  and  1861  imdertook  to  supply  telegraphic  communication 
with  Europe,  the  restoration  of  the  Carthage  aqueduct,  and  the 
oonBtruction  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  railways  ;  and  with 
the  same  object  fostered  the  purchase  of  land  by  French  investors, 
and  sanctioned  the  subscription  to  a  Tunisian  loan. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  the  policy  of  France  has  been  to  as- 
sume a  practical  protectorate.  The  only  outcome  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  was  the  confident  belief  that  England  would  leave  the 
field  clear  to  her  neighbour  to  effect  such  arrangements  as  would 
best  conduce  to  the  security  of  her  Algerian  possessions.  Had 
France  really  desired  to  conquer  Tunis  at  any  moment,  it  would 
have  presented  few  diflBculties,  for  an  extended  and  ill-defined 
frontier  line,  constantly  displaced  by  the  lawless  Tunisian  tribes, 
could  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  furnished  sufficient  pretext 
for  military  action.  The  aim  of  France  was,  however,  of  another 
order :  it  was  to  disarm  Tunis  by  helping  forward  its  material  and 
moral  development,  so  as  to  preserve  at  her  side  a  country  glad 
to  remain  uninterruptedly  her  ally,  and,  to  quote  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
to  serve  her  in  the  capacity  of  her  **  housedoor  key." 

The  situation  of  affairs  would  have  doubtless  remained  un- 
changed had  it  not  been  for  the  rivalry  which  sprang  up  between 
the  French  and  Italians ;  the  latter,  numbering  about  15,000, 
having  chiefly  commercial  interests  at  stake,  whilst  the  French, 
above  all,  were  influenced  by  political  considerations.  The  acti- 
vity of  M.  Roustan,  the  French  consul,  his  projects  for  Vcmneodon 
ScoTumdqiue,  and  the  somewhat  aggressive  protection  he  gave  to 
every  French  interest,  increased  the  already  aroused  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  Italians ;  and  their  consul,  acting  in  concert  with 
one  of  the  extreme  parties  at  home  rather  than  following  thejp 
more  cautious  policy  of  his  Government,  took  advantage  of  it» 
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general  enfeeblement  to  subetitute  as  &r  as  possible  Italian  for 
French  influence*  Hence  the  collisions  and  strife,  both  covert  and 
open,  which  have  occurred  since  1871,  when  the  Italian  journals, 
during  the  ministry  of  Signer  Visconti-Venosta,  openly  advocated 
the  conquest  of  Tunis,  in  consequence  of  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  Italians  by  the  Bey.  Signer  Maccio,  therefore,  only  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  personal  conduct 
was  misunderstood  by  no  one  in  either  France  or  Italy.  More 
recently,  Italian  intrigues  were  pursued  with  greater  keenness: 
secretly  at  the  Bardo,  amongst  the  Bey's  advisers ;  openly  in  the 
despatch  of  the  Bey's  nephew  to  Italy,  in  January  1881,  on  a 
mission  to  open  up  negotiations  for  a  submarine  cable,  or,  as 
affirmed  by  some,  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  protectorate.  It  is 
true  that  these  intrigues  were  regarded  by  some  as  matters  con- 
nected with  the  home  policy  of  certain  Italian  leaders,  who  thought 
the  Tunisian  question  a  convenient  means  of  bringing  about  ibe 
downfall  of  the  Cairoli  ministry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  results 
were  evident — in  the  development  of  the  Italian  carrying  trade  on 
the  coasts  of  Tunis,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Goletta  railway,  and 
the  revival  of  an  expired  telegraph  concession  to  an  Italian  com- 
pany to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the  French  undertaking ;  and  in 
a  whole  series  of  annoyances,  envenomed,  undoubtedly,  by  per- 
sonal resentment,  culminating  at  last  in  the  publication  of  the 
"MostakeL" 

In  this  contest  for  supremacy  was  doubtless  to  be  found  one  of 
the  principal  motives  of  French  intervention.  Not,  however, 
the  only  reason ;  for  the  Tunisian  Government,  trusting  to  Italian 
support,  amply  furnished  additional  incentives.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  the  published  despatches  to  see  the  altered  atti- 
tude of  the  Bey  and  the  diminished  r^ard  shown  for  French 
interests.  The  Marseillaise  Society  was  aggrieved  at  the  ill-will 
of  the  Bey  displayed  in  the  Enfida  dispute ;  the  Bona-Guelma 
Company  found  itself  face  to  fitce  with  systematic  opposition,  even 
after  having  obtained  the  concession  of  the  Sahel  railway,  and  was 
about  to  carry  out  the  work.  Difficulties  were  raised  in  the 
matter  of  the  port  of  Tunis,  and  the  founding  of  the  Banque  de 
Credit  Agricole ;  whilst  the  frequent  violations  of  the  Algerian 
frontier  were  permitted  to  pass  without  any  attempt  at  repression. 
This  entirely  new  condition  of  things,  and  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Bey  to  resist  all  French  demands,  at  length  forced 
M.  Gravy's  Government  to  depart  from  the  line  of  policy  it  had 
hitherto  pursued. 

The  incidental  reason  of  entering  upon  a  campaign  was  the 
aggressions  of  the  Khroumirs.  Public  opinion  and  the  press  in 
France  unanimously  demanded  decisive  action.  The  necessity  of 
such  a  course  was  not,  however,  endorsed  by  Italian  or  English 
opinion ;  but  the  threats  of  the  DvrittOy  and  the  advice  of  the 
Times  about  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  served  only  to 
provoke  smiles.     England  had  no  special  interest  in  seeing  Tunis 
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conquered  by  Italy  rather  than  by  France,  and  diplomatic  docu- 
ments of  late  years  clearly  proved  her  neutral  attitude  in  the 
question.  Neither  Austria  nor  Russia  preferred  the  substitution 
of  Italian  for  French  influence ;  and  Germany,  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  might  have  been  well  satisfied  to  see  France  occupied  in 
Africa.  The  collision  on  March  31  at  El-Aioum  gave  the  signal  for 
the  struggle,  showing  more  clearly  than  ever  the  powerlessness  or 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Bey  to  check  the  aggressors.  It,  more- 
over, came  to  be  known  that  a  secret  understanding  existed  be- 
tween the  Bey  and  the  Khroumirs,  as  well  as  with  the  Touareggs 
who  had  murdered  Colonel  Flatters,  and  with  the  Algerian  tribes, 
whose  smouldering  disaffection  might  at  any  time  burst  into  a 
flame  of  insurrection. 

From  the  outset  France  represented  to  the  Bey  that  his  atti- 
tude should  be  that  of  an  aUy  and  an  auxiliary,  and  accordingly 
urg^  co-operation ;  but  his  hostile  tone  and  equivocal  replies,  his 
refusal  to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding,  his  threats  in  de- 
clining all  responsibility,  and  his  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  viola- 
tion of  his  rights — all  testified  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
preserving  that  moderation  which  the  French  Grovemment  had 
hitherto  displayed,  and  which  its  enemies  at  the  time  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  weakness.  The  Bey  contented  himself  with 
sending  a  protest  to  the  consuls,  proposed  a  totally  inadequate 
indemnity,  and  entrusted  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  to 
his  brother,  Ali  Bey,  a  man  known  to  be  opposed  to  French  in- 
fluence,  and  seriously  suspected  of  having  secretly  incited  the 
Khroumirs  to  rebeUion.  Finally,  he  definitely  refused  to 
allow  the  construction  of  the  first  section  of  the  Tunis-Susa 
railway. 

On  April  20  the  French  consul  notified  to  the  Bey  the  immi- 
nent entry  of  the  French  troops  into  the  Regency.  Against  this 
the  latter  protested  on  the  23rd,  and  renewed  it  on  the  29th  upon 
the  first  movement  of  the  expeditionary  corps,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion when  a  town  opened  its  gates  to  the  foreigner.  The  Sultan 
despatched  almost  as  many  protests  as  the  Bey  himself,  and  almost 
as  many  circulars,  asserting  his  suzerainty,  a  claim  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  two  centuries,  and  which  France  had  never  recog- 
nised. The  Bey  gave  orders  to  the  Tunisian  troops  to  retire 
before  the  French,  but  it  required  the  utmost  firnmess  and  mode- 
ration to  make  head  against  the  unwillingness  and  treachery  of 
AH  Bey. 

Operations  were  commenced  in  the  last  week  of  April  by 
Generals  Logerot,  Forgemol,  and  Delebecque  setting  out  on  the 
campaign.  On  the  27th  Kef  was  taken ;  and  on  May  1  Biserta  was 
occupied,  and  13,000  men  landed  under  Generals  Br^rt  and 
Maoraud.  The  columns  united  at  Femana,  and  then  dispersed, 
scouting  the  mountains  and  valleys  around.  The  rebels  fled  pre- 
cipitately, and  French  troops  were  left  to  march  through  a  country 
apparently  uninhabited,  but  full  of  dangers  and  ambuscades.    The  [^ 
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rapidity  with  which  these  military  manoeuvres  were  executed  pnv- 
duced  a  certain  impression,  and  the  tribes  called  for  a  truce,  which 
was  granted  under  less  rigorous  conditions  than  in  the  Algerian 
wars.  The  taking  of  B6ja  on  May  7  was  considered  in  France  to 
be  the  final  military  incident,  and  when  General  Breart  appeared 
at  the  Bardo  the  campaign  was  looked  upon  as  ended. 

This  proved,  however,  a  complete  miscalculation.  On  May  12 
General  Br&rt  presented  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  to  the  Bey 
of  Tunis,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Sultan,  signed  it 
within  four  hours  after  the  General's  visit ;  then,  repenting  of  the 
transaction,  wrote  to  the  Sultan  protesting  that  he  had  done  so 
under  constraint.  The  Treaty  of  Kasar  Said  had  a  twofold  ob- 
ject :  it  was  a  guarantee  against  incursions  on  the  Algerian  fron- 
tier, and  against  the  intrigues  of  which  the  Bardo  was  the  instru- 
ment or  the  centre.  In  this  way  France  looked  for  the  creation  of 
useful  alliance  on  her  most  exposed  frontier,  and  hoped,  under  her 
counsels  and  control,  to  carry  out  an  arrangement  which  would  be 
as  materially  profitable  to  Tunis  as  to  her  own  possessions.  The 
French  Chambers  and  the  public  approved,  although  in  the  press 
party  spirit  suggested  divergent  views.  The  Porte  naturally  pro- 
tested, Italy  was  disturbed,  whilst  the  reserve  of  the  Government 
failed  to  mitigate  the  ill-feeling  exhibited  in  some  English  news- 
papers, or  to  dispel  the  disquiet  expressed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Meanwhile,  General  Logerot  was  pushing  forward  the  cam- 
paign. Mateur  was  occupied  by  Mauraud's  brigade,  and  General 
Br6art  installed  himself  shortly  afterwards  at  Djedeida,  and  some 
6,000  or  6,000  Arabs  submitted  almost  without  resistance.  The 
Bey,  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  had  maintained  an  irre- 
proachable attitude;  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  French 
works  disappeared ;  Mustapha  started  for  France  at  the  head  of 
the  Tunisian  mission  (June  12);  the  rebels,  day  by  day,  were 
hemmed  within  a  narrower  circle ;  and  the  pacification  of  the 
country  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  effected,  and  the  French  army 
of  occupation  was  hurriedly  recalled. 

But  from  Tripoli  to  Morocco  Mussulman  agitators  were  on  foot, 
and  rumours  of  all  sorts  found  currency.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
Bey  had  sold  his  country  to  France,  and  a  crusade  was  preached  in 
the  market-places  against  the  French,  who  wished  to  raze  Kerouan, 
the  holy  city,  and  to  destroy  the  Mahomedan  religion.  Several 
tribes  united  to  resist  these  supposed  impending  outrages,  and  the 
invasion  of  Southern  Tunis  was  declared  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  mischief  arising  from  the  recall  of  the  French  troops  at 
once  became  apparent,  and  blame  was  showered  upon  the  French 
Ministry  for  its  want  of  foresight  in  not  providing  for  the  garri- 
soning of  at  least  the  most  important  points  on  the  coast.  In 
answer  to  the  clamour  of  public  opinion.  General  Farre,  the 
Minister  of  War,  maintained  the  impossibility  of  occupying  the 
ootmtry  for  any  lengthened  period,  on  accoimt  of  its  insalubrity; 
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whilst  the  President  of  the  Council  explained  that  the  return  of 
part  of  the  troops  was  necessitated  by  the  mobilisation  of  certain 
home  forces,  llie  southern  tribes,  stimulated  by  the  incitements 
of  the  Marabouts,  and  inspired  by  the  security  drawn  from  the 
presence  of  Turkish  troops  in  Tripoli,  rose  in  revolt.  M.  Bar- 
th^lemy  St.-Hilaire  made  representations  to  the  Porte ;  the  Bey 
landed  troops  at  ChabSs;  Sfax  was  involved  in  the  disturbance; 
and,  to  prevent  a  general  rising  of  the  whole  of  the  interior,  that 
town  was  bombarded  on  July  8,  and  the  next  day,  after  a  short 
contest  in  the  plain,  was  occupied. 

The  country  was  in  a  high  state  of  ferment ;  not  content  with 
catting  the  telegraph  wires  and  placing  stones  on  the  railways,  the 
insurgents  indulged  in  the  most  audacious  razzias.  They  pillaged 
country  estates,  robbed  caravans,  and  assassinated  travellers.  It 
was  not  insurrection  but  brigandage,  and  terrorism  reigned  un- 
checked throughout  the  Begency,  the  authority  of  the  Bey  was 
evidently  on  the  wane,  and  there  was.  no  alternative  but  for  the 
French  troops  to  return  and  undertake  the  campaign  in  the 
south. 

Until  the  summer  heats  had  passed  active  operations  were  out 
of  the  question,  except  on  the  coast ;  but,  meanwhile,  Hammamet, 
Djerba,  and  Gab^s  were  occupied.  On  August  26  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Corr&trt,  whilst  marching  on  Hammamet,  were  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  Arabs,  and  after  two  days'  fighting  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  Hammam-life;  and  although  the  retreat  was 
admirably  conducted,  it  could  not  fail  to  inspirit  the  enemy.  The 
situation  was  not  without  danger.  The  French  columns,  arrested 
by  the  heat  and  by  a  fidlure  of  the  supply  of  water,  were  unable 
to  operate  against  the  Arabs  in  revolt,  who  occupied  the  line  of 
oonamunication  with  Tunis.  The  need  for  a  larger  force  became 
obvious  to  all ;  and  at  length  G-eneral  Saussier,  at  the  head  of  35,000 
French  troops,  subsequently  raised  to  44,500,  was  despatched,  with 
full  powers  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 

On  September  10  General  Saussier  opened  his  campaign  with 
a  proclamation  to  the  Arabs,  couched  in  terms  both  firm  and  just, 
placing  before  them  the  alternative  of  submission  or  subjection.  On 
October  27  he  made  his  entry  into  Kerouan,  which  had  surrendered 
a  few  days  previously  to  (general  Etienne.  The  third  column, 
under  General  Forgemol,  reached  the  same  rendezvous  a  day  or  two 
later,  neither  having  met  with  serious  opposition  on  their  march. 
Kerouan  had  been  abandoned  by  the  insurgents,  after  pillage,  who 
then  to  the  nxunber  of  about  7,000  had  retreated  southwards. 

Meanwhile  the  northern  districts  had  been  paeified,  and  the 
railway  between  Tunis  and  Kef  re-established.>  Though  the  military 
aim  was  attained,  there  yet  remained  the  exploration  of  the  southern 
r^^ons.  Tt  was,  therefore,  rather  as  a  moral  manifestation  than  as  a 
military  attack  that  General  Forgemol  advanced  upon  Gafsa  on 
November  8,  where,  having  granted  to  the  inhabitants  a  truce,  Gene- 
ral Logerot  turned  towards  Grabes,  only  to  find  that  the  insurgents  . 
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had  broken  up  their  camp  on  November  24  and  were  flying  in 
confusion.  Hotly  pursued,  suffering  every  kind  of  hardships,  the 
majority  sued  for  pardon,  abandoning  their  two  principal  chiefs, 
Ali  ben  Amar  and  Ali  ben  Kalifa,  a  few  only  withdrawing  behind 
the  frontiers  of  the  Tripoli  frontier.  The  Bey's  army,  which  had 
done  nothing  but  oppress  the  country,  was  disbanded,  and  a  fresh 
native  force,  under  General  Lambert,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Timisian  army  (November  20),  was  organised  for  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  country. 

In  December  General  Forgemol  re-entered  Algeria,  and  General 
Logerot  returned  northwards  towards  Sfax  and  Susa,  having 
punished  the  Beni  Zed  tribe,  which  had  revolted  a  second  time  on 
hearing  of  his  departure  (December  12).  In  looking  back  upon 
the  Timis  campaign  it  was  admitted  by  impartial  judges  that 
the  military  operations,  when  released  from  diplomatic  action,  had 
been  ably  conducted  ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  display  of  force  which 
had  struck  terror  into  the  tribes,  the  campaign  had  been  almost 
bloodless.  Many  troops,  however,  unhappily  fell  victims  to  typhoid 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  some  disclosures  made  by  Dr.  Lereboullet 
contradicting  the  official  despatches  roused  suspicion  in  the  public 
mind,  and  a  demand  for  investigation  resulted  in  the  institution 
of  an  enquiry.  It  was  then  revealed  that  no  preparations  whatever 
had  been  made  for  the  troops  on  their  arrival  at  Tunis,  that  the 
most  necessary  provision  of  tents  and  medicines  were  wanting,  and 
that  the  general  sanitary  arrangements  were  absolutely  neglected. 
To  these  facts  the  prevalent  sickness  amongst  the  troops  was 
obviously  attributable,  and  General  Farre  was  called  to  account 
He  was  attacked  also  on  the  financial  expedients  adopted  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  expedition.  The  Republican  press  did  not  hesitate 
to  stigmatise  them  as  a  syathme  de  vi/r&mmts^  but  after  a  sharp 
debate,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  defended  bj 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  subject  was  allowed  to  lapse,  with  apparently 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  Chamber. 


III.  EGYPT. 

The  year  1 880  was  rendered  memorable  in  Egypt  by  the  passing- 
of  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  drawn  up  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germanj. 
This  law,  in  the  language  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Controllers-Greneral, 
presented  on  February  21,  1881,  *'  drew  an  absolute  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  past  and  the  future,  settled  the  conditions  on 
which  all  public  debts  prior  to  December  31  were  to  be  regulated, 
fixed  the  amount  and  interest  of  the  consolidated  debt,  appro- 
priated to  it  certain  revenues,  and  laid  down  the  rules  by  which 
the  other  sources  of  income  were  to  be  distributed  between  the 
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service  of  different  branches  of  the  administration  and  the  paying 
off  of  the  consolidated  debt." 

The  year  1881  opened  seeniingly  with  every  proniise  of  tranquil 
progress.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  were  arranged 
on  a  satisSeictory  basis.  The  appointment  by  the  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  1879,  of  the  English  and  French  Controllers-G-eneral, 
with  the  rank  of  Egyptian  ministers  and  the  right  to  assist 
without  voting  at  ministerial  councils,  and  the  fullest  powers  of 
inquiring  into  the  finances  of  every  branch  of  the  public  service, 
was  a  guarantee  that  the  Law  of  Liquidations  would  be  respected^ 
and  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
carried  out.  A  trustworthy  and  intelligible  statement  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  was  published  for  the  first  time,  and  showed  an 
income  of  353,676  E.L  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of  the  financial 
year  1880. 

The  city  of  Cairo  was  occupied  with  a  succession  of  festivities 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  several  members  of  the  vice- 
regal femily,  when  on  February  1  it  was  startled  with  the  news 
that  a  military  riot  had  occurred,  which  had  resulted  in  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Minister  of  War,  Osman  Rifky  Pasha.  This  had 
been  brought  about  in  the  following  manner.  The  Egyptian  army 
had  during  the  reign  of  Ismail  Pasha  suffered,  in  common  with 
all  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  from  the  financial  difficulties 
caused  by  his  reckless  spending  and  borrowing.  Their  pay  was  cut 
down,  while  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear  for  many  months. 

Shortly  before  Ismail's  fall,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see 
soldiers  reduced  to  beg  in  the  streets ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  an  ill-considered  order  for  disbanding  a  portion  of  the  army 
without  giving  them  their  pay  that  the  meeting  of  February  18, 
1879,  took  place,  and  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Nubar-Wilson  ministry. 
Under  the  new  system  established  at  Tewfik  Pasha's  accession,  the 
soldiers,  as  everybody  else,  were  regularly  paid,  but  still  at  a  rate 
much  below  that  of  other  public  servants.    Motives  of  economy, 
however,  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  regiments,  by  which  a  great 
number  of  officers  were  put  on  half-pay,  only  a  small  portion  of 
whom   could  be  provided  for  in  the  civil  administrations.    The 
higher  grades,  too,  had  long  been  filled  with  Turks  and  Circassians, 
to  the  exclusion  of  native  officers.    This  was  borne,  with  many 
other  injustices,  without  any  open  sign  of  discontent  as  long  as  the 
iron  hand  of  Ismail's  despotism  was  over  the  country.    But  the 
revolution  which  put  Tewfik  on  the  throne  had  shifted  respon- 
sibility from  the  Khedive  to  his  ministers,  and  so  fatally  diminished 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  State.    The  soldiers,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  population,  now  felt  that  a  demand  for  redress  of 
grievances  was  no  longer  considered  as  an  act  of  treason,  to  be 
punished  with  the  bastinado  or  worse. 

Shortly  before  February  1  the  ill-feeling  which  existed  between 
the  Circassian  and  Arab  officers  had  shown  itself  in  a  violent 
quarrel   between    tlie    Arab    colonel   of  the    1st  Regiment  ) 
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Gruards,  stationed  at  the  Palace  of  Abdin,  Aly  Bey  Fehmy,  and 
a  Circassian  officer  by  whom  he  thought  himself  supplanted  in 
the  favour  of  the  Khedive.  The  Minister  of  War,  Osman  Pasha 
Rifky,  himself  also  a  Circassian,  took  the  part  of  his  countryman. 
Three  Arab  colonels,  Aly  Bey  Fehmy  himself,  Arab  Bey  Ahmed,  of 
the  4th  Regiment,  stationed  at  Abassick,  outside  the  city,  and 
Abdullah  Bey,  of  the  black  Regiment  stationed  at  Tourah,  a  short 
distance  from  Cairo,  sent  a  strongly  worded  letter  to  Riaz  Pasha, 
complaining  of  the  favouritism  shown  by  the  Minister  of  War  to 
Circassian  and  Turkish  officers.  This  was  referred  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who  on  tiie  morning  of 
February  1  held  a  council  of  war  in  the  barracks  of  Kasr-el-Nil, 
and  put  Aly  Bey  Fehmy  and  the  two  other  colonels  xmder  arrest 
there.  The  news  of  this  reaching  Aly  Bey  Fehmy's  r^fiment  at 
Abdin,  two  battalions,  acting  imder  previously  concerted  instruc- 
tions from  their  colonel,  took  up  arms  and  marched  on  Kasr-d-NiL 
They  forced  the  guard  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  broke  open  the 
prison,  released  the  colonel,  and  bore  him  off  in  triumph  to  their 
quarters  opposite  the  palace  of  Abdin.  The  military  council  was 
forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  escaped  out  of  the  window 
of  the  room  where  they  were  assembled,  not  without  some  rough 
usage  by  the  mutinous  soldiery.  It  was  now  noonday ;  and  the 
Khedive  himself  and  his  Ministers,  who  had  been  summoned 
hastily,  were  spectators  of  the  scene  from  the  balcony  of  the  palace. 
An  aide-de-camp  sent  from  the  Khedive  to  the  mutineers  while  at 
Kasr-el-Nil  had  failed  to  restore  discipline,  and  on  their  return 
with  their  colonel  they  demanded  not  only  his  reinstatement,  but 
the  dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  Khedive  and  Ministers 
took  counsel  of  the  Consuls-General  of  England  and  France ;  but 
it  was  found  not  only  that  the  other  troops  in  Cairo  were  not  to  be 
relied  upon  to  put  down  the  mutiny,  but  that  the  black  regiment 
at  Tourah  was  actually  on  its  way  to  join  the  mutineers.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield.  The  Minister  of  War  was 
replaced  by  Mahmud  Pasha  Samy,  the  Minister  of  Religious  Insti- 
tutions (wakfs).  This  nomination  was  favourably  received  by  the 
soldiers,  and  they  retired  to  their  barracks  with  shouts  of  **  Long 
live  the  Khedive  I  "  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  perfect  quiet  was 
restored,  and  the  rest  of  Cairo  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  events  of 
the  day  before  all  was  over. 

Besides  its  more  serious  political  consequences,  this  outbreak 
brought  about  immediately  the  recall  of  Baron  de  Ring,  the  French 
Agent  and  Consul-General.  There  had  been  for  some  time  great 
disagreement  between  him  and  the  French  Controller-Greneral, 
Mens,  de  Bligni^es ;  arising  partly  from  the  jealousy  which  the 
former,  as  diplomatic  agent,  felt  of  the  independent  position  of  the 
Controller  towards  his  own  Government,  partly  from  difference  of 
character  and  policy.  Mons.  de  Bligni^res,  from  the  time  of  his 
first  nomination  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  short-lived 
Nubar-Wilson  Cabinet,  had  always  worked  cordially  with  his  English 
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colleagues  Major  Baring  and   Mr.  Colvin.     His  services  on  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  had  been  very  great.     He  had  given  a 
cordial  support  to  the  Eiaz  Ministry,  but  the  impartiality  which 
he  displayed  in  regard  to  financial  and  other  schemes  submitted 
to  the  Government  caused  loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  many  of 
his  compatriots,  who  openly  accused  him  of  sacrificing  French 
interests  to  England.     Baron  de  Ring,  on  the  other  band,  was 
very  hostile  to  Riaz  Pasha,  and  hardly  concealed  his  desire  to 
overthrow  his  Ministry.  When  the  military  outbreak  of  February  1 
occurred  the   three  colonels   paid  visits  to  Baron  de   Ring  and 
Mr.  Malet,  the  English  Diplomatic  Agent,  to  assure  them  that 
there  was  no  hostility  intend^  to  foreigners.    Mr.  Malet  naturally 
at  once  informed  the  Khedive  of  this  interview ;  Baron  de  Ringj 
on  the  other  hand,  carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  the  colonels, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  them  as 
Prime  Minister,  Osman  Pasha,  the  Viceroy's  cousin,  and  the  heir 
to  the  Khediviate  according  to  the  former  Ottoman  rule  of  suc- 
cession.    This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Riaz  Pasha,  who  induced 
the  Khedive  to  write  an  autograph  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  in  such  terms  as  left  no  alternative  to  the  French 
Government  but  to  summon  Mons.  de  Ring  to  Paris  to  explain 
Bis  conduct.     The  result  was  the  definitive  replacement  of  Mons. 
de  Ring  by  another  French  agent,  Mons.  Sienkiewicz.     The  con- 
duct of  the  French  Ministry  was  approved  by  the  Chambers  in  a 
discussion  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  July  following. 

This  change  of  the  French  representative  in  its  turn  brought 
about  the  adjournment  for  another  ye^r  of  the  sittings  of  the 
International  Commission  for  the  reform  of  the  minced  Courts  in 
Egypt.    Baron  de  Ring  had  played  a  leading  part  in  this  assembly, 
and  his  successor  not  having  been  at  once  appointed,  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  not  sorry  to  plead  the  impossibility  of  going  on 
without  a  representative  of  France  as  an  excuse  for  putting  oflF 
the  whole  question.     Their  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  organic 
constitution  of  the  mixed  Courts  had  four  chief  points,  all  tending 
to  restrict  the  predominance  of  the  foreign  element,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  changing  the  Courts  into  a  purely  Egyptian  institution. 
1 .  The  establishment  of  aCourt  of  third  instance  for  revision  of  the 
decisions  of  the  mixed  and  native  Courts  of  Appeal  when  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Courts  of  first  instance.     This  Court  of  Revision, 
composed  of  fourteen  judges,  seven  natives,  and  seven  foreigners, 
.was  to   be  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  for  revision  of  the 
decisions  of  the  mixed  Comts,  and  the  other  for  revision  of  the 
decisions  of  the  native  Courts,  with  a  majority  in  each  chamber  of 
one  judge  only,  in  favour  of  the  native  or  foreign  element,  accord- 
ing as  the  case  was  exclusively  native  or  mixed.    The  declared 
object  of  this  Court  was  to  improve  the  native  Courts  by  fusing 
their  jurisprudence  with  that  of  the  mixed  tribunals,  and  giving 
an  appeal  to  a  Court  largely  composed  of  foreign  judges.     But  its 
obvious  effect  was  to  reduce  that  predominance  of  the  foreign  [e 
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element  in  the  mixed  Court  which  was  the  original  basis  of  theii 
constitution. 

2.  From  motives  of  economy  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  judges  in  all  the  Coiu^s.  But  this  again  reduced  the 
proportion  between  the  foreign  and  native  judges  in  &vour  of  the 
latter. 

3.  The  exclusive  penal  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  Consular 
Courts  over  their  own  subjects  was  to  be  limited  to  ofifences  com- 
mitted by  a  foreigner  against  one  of  his  own  nationality. 

4.  A  ^'  Conseil  des  Conflits "  was  to  be  created,  composed  in 
equal  proportion  of  Egyptian  functionaries  and  judges  of  the 
mixed  Courts,  to  decide  all  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
mixed  Coiuts  and  the  administrative  authority. 

The  International  Commission  had  rejected  the  first  and  second 
of  these  amendments,  and  had  shown  its  intention  of  rejecting  the 
third.  The  Egyptian  Government  had  therefore  no  motive  fordesiring 
to  press  their  scheme.  The  discussions  in  the  Commission,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  the  inconveniences  of  its  constitution.  Six- 
teen different  Powers,  each  represented  by  two  delegates,  made  up 
a  most  unwieldy  body ;  and  it  was  seen,  especially  by  England 
and  France,  to  be  a  practical  absiurdity  that  an  equality  in  voting 
should  be  allowed  to  each  nationality,  irrespective  of  the  pro- 
portion of  its  interests  in  Egypt.  No  one,  therefore,  except  those 
whose  personal  interests  were  affected  by  certain  proposed  changes 
in  the  internal  hierarchy  of  the  Courts,  was  very  sorry  when  it 
was  decided  to  prorogue  the  Commission  until  November  15, 1881, 
and  to  continue  the  Courts  and  Codes,  as  at  present  constituted, 
until  January  31,  1882. 

Shortly  after  the  mutiny  of  February  1,  the  Khedive  sum- 
moned (on  the  13th)  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Cairo,  and 
delivered  an  address  in  which,  while  expressing  his  regret  at  what 
had  happened,  and  his  hopes  that  they  would  for  the  future 
observe  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier— obedience  to  the  Chief  of  the 
State,  he  gave  them  formal  assurances  of  his  good  intentions 
towards  the  army,  and  of  his  hearty  pardon  for  what  had  occurred. 
This  declaration  was  made  at  the  strongly  expressed  advice  of  Mr. 
Malet,  who  foresaw  the  danger  of  keeping  up  agitation,  or  leaving 
on  the  mind<  of  the  colonels  any  suspicion  that  they  were  liable  at 
any  moment  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Ministers 
whose  autlioiity  they  had  successfully  defied.  But  unfortunately 
neither  His  Highness  nor  Riaz  Pasha  succeeded  by  these  assurances 
10  calming  the  fears  of  the  officers  so  seriously  compromised. 
From  the  moment  of  their  success  their  first  thought  was  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  vengeance ;  with  that  object  they  began  to 
put  themselves  in  secret  communication  with  all  those  who  were 
for  any  neason  dissatisfied  with  the  political  position  in  Egypt,  and 
the  military  revolt  soon  became  the  nucleus  of  an  agitation  which 
extended  itself  through  a  wide  political  area.  This  agitation  was 
IHI  secret  to  the  Ministry,  but  they  took  no  steps  either  to  crush 
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it  at  its  commencement  by  vigorous  measures,  or  to  provide  any 
force  to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  what  was  in  itself  a  very 
prudent  step  was  taken  towards  inquiring  into  and  remedying  any 
grievances  which  the  army  might  really  have  to  complain  of.  On 
April  20  a  decree  appeared,  raising  the  pay  of  all  ranks  from  20  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  and  appointing  a  Commission,  of  which  four 
foreign  general  officers  in  the  Egyptian  employ,  and  among  them 
Major-(}eneral  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid,  the  English  Administrator 
of  the  Daira  Sanieh,  were  members,  to  inquire  into  the  army 
regulations,  military  schools,  the  rules  for  promotion  and  retire- 
ment of  officers,  and  the  situation  of  those  on  half-pay.  This 
Commission  held  many  meetings,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
all  the  non-European  members  were  imited,  though  the  Govern- 
ment had  expected  that  the  Turkish  officers  would  act  together 
with  the  Europeans  in  opposition  to  any  unreasonable  proposals 
of  the  military  agitators,  who  were  represented  on  it  by  Ahmed 
Arabi  Bey.  This  officer  was  now  tiie  recognised  head  of  the 
military  party,  and  as  such  held  constant  meetings  in  Cairo,  at 
which  speeches  were  made  denouncing  the  Riaz  Ministry  and  the 
foreign  element  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  This 
agitation,  thus  gradually  spreading  throughout  the  country,  was 
fomented  by  violent  articles  in  the  Arab  newspapers.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  in  Tunis  contributed  much  to  heighten  the 
animosity  which  was  thus  being  kept  alive.  Still  the  G-ovem- 
ment  took  no  steps  to  prepare  for  the  coming  danger.  A  warning 
of  the  temper  of  the  officers  was  given  in  the  Military  Commission 
itself,  where  Arabi  Bey  declared  that  if  ordered  by  the  Minister  of 
War  to  take  his  regiment  to  Soudan  he  would  not  obey.  This  drew 
forth  an  energetic  reproof  from  General  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid, 
and  Arabi  Bey  made  a  sort  of  excuse  for  his  mutinous  speech,  but 
the  truth  was  becoming  every  day  more  manifest  that  the  army 
was  completely  master  of  the  situation.  The  most  serious  change 
which  had  occurred  was  the  complete  effacement  of  the  personal 
authority  of  the  Khedive.  He  was  deservedly  popular  with  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  with  the  fellaheen  especially, 
whose  gratitude  for  the  relief  which  they  had  experienced  under 
his  government  had  been  shown  in  the  enthusiastic  reception 
given  to  him  while  on  a  tour  which  he  made  on  April  9,  from  Suez 
through  the  canal  to  Port  Said,  before  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Alexandria  for  the  summer.  His  domestic  virtues  and  sincere  desire 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people  contrasted  most  favourably  with 
the  character  of  his  father.  But  he  wanted  the  decision  and 
courage  either  to  control  his  Ministry,  or  to  give  them  any  firm 
support  against  their  adversaries  in  the  country  and  the  army ;  and 
he  was  not  free  from  that  Oriental  dissimulation  which  inevi- 
tably degenerates  into  duplicity.  His  relations  with  Riaz  Pasha 
were  too  often  rather  strain©!.  The  Prime  Minister's  great 
energy  had  given  him  such  predominance  in  the  Cabinet,  and  such 
an  in^uence  with  the  foreign  political  agents,  that  he  came  t^Ic 
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consider  himself  as  the  indispensable  ruler  of  the  oountiy,  and  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  eliminate  the  foreign  element  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  which  soon  brought  him  into 
collision  with  M.  de  BligniSres,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cohin 
on  leave,  represented  the  control.  The  Khedive  often  winced 
under  the  yoke  of  his  Minister.  He  could  not,  however,  throw  it 
off ;  for  there  was  no  one  who  could  be  summoned  to  succeed  Riaz 
Pasha.  Of  the  two  other  prominent  Egyptian  statesmen  neither 
seemed  for  the  moment  possible.  Nubar  Pasha,  as  a  Christian  and 
the  colleague  of  MM.  Wilson  and  De  Blignidres,  was  regarded  with 
the  greatest  antipathy  by  the  national  party,  and  had  lost  much 
of  the  somewhat  exaggerated  confidence  once  reposed  in  his  ability 
and  honesty  by  European  statesmen.  Sherif  Pasha,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  suspected,  whether  rightly  or  not,  of  being  a  partisan  of 
the  system  which  prevailed  under  Ismail  Pasha,  whose  willing 
servant  he  had  been  during  so  many  years. 

The  summer  months  had  nearly  passed  over  without  a  minis- 
terial crisis,  when  one  of  those  accidents  which  precipitate  the 
inevitable  occurred  at  Alexandria.  On  July  30  an  artillery  soldier 
was  accidentally  run  over  and  killed  in  the  streets  by  a  native  coach- 
man ;  and  a  number  of  his  comrades,  in  spite  of  the  direct 
opposition  of  their  officers,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
discharge  of  the  coachman  by  carrying  his  corpse  in  procession 
through  the  streets  to  the  Khedive's  palace  at  Ras-el-Fin,  where 
they  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  The  Khedive 
came  out  and  promised  them  satisfaction.  But  soon  after,  the 
soldiers  concerned  in  this  affair  were  brought  before  a  court-martial, 
and  heavy  sentence  passed  on  them — on  the  ringleader,  that  of 
hard  labour  for  life ;  and  on  the  eight  others,  that  of  three  years 
in  the  galleys  at  Khartoum.  The  extraordinary  severity  of  this 
sentence  caused  an  excitement  in  the  army,  and  a  few  days  after^ 
wards  Abdullah  Bey,  the  colonel  of  the  negro  regiment  at  Tourah, 
and  one  of  the  three  leaders  in  the  affair  of  February  1,  addressed 
to  the  Ministry  of  War  a  letter  couched  in  terms  very  disrespectful 
both  to  the  Minister  of  War  and  to  the  Khedive,  contrasting  this 
severity  with  the  mild  treatment  of  the  officers  of  his  own  regiment, 
nineteen  of  whom  had  been  allowed  to  retire  on  half-pay,  after 
having  refused  to  co-operate  with  their  colonel  in  his  agitation. 
The  Minister  of  War  communicated  the  letter  to  his  colleagues  and 
to  the  Khedive,  but  feared  to  punish  this  act  of  insubordination,  and 
allowed  the  writer  to  withdraw  it  on  his  assurance  that  his  inten- 
tions were  not  mutinous.  The  Khedive  was  much  displeased  at  the 
Minister  of  War's  want  of  energy,  and  took  this  opportimity  of 
trying  to  regain  the  authority  which  he  had  lost.  He  wished  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  the  council  himself,  and  Riaz  Pasha  and 
his  colleagues  offered  to  resign  rather  than  agree  to  this  step.  But 
the  Khedive's  resolution  failed,  and  no  other  change  in  the  Ministry 
took  place  except  the  dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  War,  Mustapba 
Pasha  Samy  Baroudy,  who  was  replaced  by  Davud  Padia  Zighen, 
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the  Viceroy's  cousin.  This  change  took  place  on  August  11,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  prelude  to  more  vigorous  measures  to  meet  the 
military  difficulty ;  for  the  new  Minister  of  War,  from  his  relation- 
ship to  the  vice-regal  family,  represented  directly  the  Khedive's 
personal  authority,  and  he  assumed  a  firmer  attitude  towards  the 
leaders. 

But  the  Riaz  Ministry  was  very  much  shaken.  'The  Viceroy 
had  on  the  late  crisis  declared  his  intention  of  dismissing  them, 
though  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  carry  it  out,  and  Mens,  de 
Blignidres  was  now  openly  hostile  to  them.  Two  consecutive 
denials  in  the  MonUeur  Officiel,  on  August  25  and  September  3, 
of  reports  that  M.  de  Bligni^res  had  demanded  the  dismissal,  first 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  a  close  ally  of  Riaz  Pasha,  and 
then  of  the  whole  Ministry,  inserted,  as  it  turned  out,  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  M.  de  Blignidres,  were  significant  of  the 
terms  on  which  Riaz  Pasha  now  lived  with  the  French  Controller. 
No  more  value  was  really  to  be  attached  to  this  denial  than  to  a 
declaration  of  the  military  commission  which  was  presented  on 
August  31  to  the  Minister  of  War,  expressing  their  pain  at  the 
articles  in  the  newspapers  containing  assertions  of  the  undisciplined 
Btate  of  the  army,  which  they  characterised  as  calumnious  and 
without  any  foundation.  One  of  those  who  wrote  this  document 
was  Ahmed  Arabi  Bey,  the  colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment  of 
Infantry. 

On  September  3  the  Khedive  unfortunately  left  Alexandria  for 
Cairo,  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  party,  among  whom  the 
Minister  of  War  and  Riaz  Pasha  contrived  within  the  next  few 
days  to  create  an  impression  that  a  sort  of  coup  cTStcU  was  medi- 
tated by  the  arrest  of  the  leaders.  The  first  step  to  this  was  thought 
to  be  the  order  issued  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  the  removal  from 
Cairo  to  Alexandria  of  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry,  of  which 
Arabi  Bey  was  the  colonel.  This  measure  had  been  already  decided 
upon  by  the  former  Minister  of  War,  Mahmoud  Pasha  Samy,  but 
its  execution  at  this  moment,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice 
given  by  the  acting  agent  of  England,  inspired  Arabi  Bey  and  his 
colleagues  with  great  apprehension.  They  appear,  too,  to  have 
connected  it  with  the  mission  which  Mr.  Malet  was  at  that  moment 
executing  at  Constantinople,  where  it  was  universally  thought  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  concert  with  the  Porte  on  behalf  of  England 
and  France  a  plan  for  an  armed  intervention,  if  a  military  revolt 
should  again  break  out.  They  held  meetings  on  September  7  and  8, 
at  which  it  was  determined  to  make  a  demonstration  to  intimidate 
the  Khedive,  and  compel  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers,  whom 
they  suspected  of  designs  on  their  liberty  or  life.  It  was  said 
afterwards  by  the  official  journal  that  these  designs  were  not 
unknown  to  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers,  but  that  he  counted  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  regiments  of  infantry,  and  on  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  the, 
mntinonB  regiment  of  Arabi  Bey  whenever  the  crisis  should  arise,  jl^ 
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Friday,  September  9,  was  the  last  day  of  the  great  &ir  at 
Santah,  and  the  Khedive  and  Ministers  went  there  on  Thursday  in 
state,  and  returned  to  Cairo  that  night  without  the  least  idea  of 
what  the  next  day  was  to  bring  forth.  Indeed,  there  was  so  Utile 
expectation  of  any  immediate  crisis  that  M.  Sienkiewicz,  the  French 
Consul-General,  had  not  come  up  to  Cairo  from  Alexandria,  and 
M,  de  BligniAres  had  left  Egypt  on  private  business  only  a  few 
days  before.  Mr,  Colvin  had  retiumed  to  Cairo  from  his  leave  of 
absence  only  that  very  morning.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  September  9,  Davud  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  War,  wm 
informed  by  a  letter,  signed  by  Arabi  Bey,  that  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  same  siftemoon  the  army  would  present  itself  on  the  square 
before  the  Palace  of  Abdin,  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  political 
progranmie  which  their  leaders  had  agreed  upon.  This  was  com- 
posed of  three  points, — 

1.  The  instant  dismissal  of  Riaz  Pasha  and  all  his  colleagues. 

2.  The  summoning  of  the  Chambers  of  Notables. 

3.  The  carrying  out  of  the  recommendation  of  the  military 
commission. 

The  most  important  recommendation  was  the  augmentation  of 
the  army  to  18,000  men.  At  the  same  time,  Arabi  Bey,  in  the 
name  of  the  army,  sent  a  circular  to  the  different  foreign  consular 
representatives,  assuring  them  that  the  pronuneiameTUo  of  the  army 
covered  no  designs  hostile  to  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  prepay 
of  foreigners.  The  Viceroy  was  at  the  Palace  of  Ismalieh  when  the 
Minister  of  War  brought  him  Arabi  Bey's  letter.  Riaz  Pasha  and 
other  Ministers,  together  with  Mr.  Colvin,  the  English  Controller- 
General,  and  Mr.  Cookson,  the  English  Acting  Agent  and  Consol- 
General,  were  at  once  summoned.  When  this  latter  arrived  at 
Ismalieh,  at  about  two  o'clock,  he  found  that,  on  the  reoom- 
inendatioii  of  Mr.  Colvin,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Khedive  should 
go  at  once  in  person  to  the  barracks  of  Abdin,  where  the  Ist  regi- 
ment of  guard  was,  to  assure  himself  of  their  fidelity,  of  which  he 
gaid  he  felt  no  doubt ;  and  thence,  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
proceed  with  the  same  purpose  to  the  quarters  of  the  2nd  r^ment 
of  infantry  at  the  citadel.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  in  time 
to  forestall  the  arrival  at  Abdin  of  Arabi  Bey's  regiment,  which 
was  quartered  at  Abassieh,  some  little  distance  outside  Cairo. 
This  plan  seemed  to  offer  the  only  chance  possible  of  opposing  force 
to  force  J  and  it  was  approved  by  all  present.  Mr.  Cookson  returned 
home  to  telegraph  to  his  Government  what  was  happening ;  bat 
Mr,  Colvin  J  as  an  Egyptian  oflScial,  accompanied  the  Khedive  and 
his  Ministers,  On  arriving  at  the  barracks  of  Abdin,  the  Khediw 
was  received  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  1st  regiment  of  guard 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  he  and  Riaz  Pasha  addressed  tbe 
troops,  and  were  answered  with  loud  protestations  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  their  Prince.  The  guards  of  the  palace  were  douUed, 
and  its  enti-aucea  closed  ;  and  the  Khedive  proceeded  to  the  banado 
at  the  citadel.    Here  the  same  reception  and  the  same  protesU- 
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tdons  from  ibe  2nd  r^ment.    Now  was  the  moment  to  carry  out 
the  plan  up  to  this  point  so  boldly  conceived  and  so  successfully 
initiated.     If  the  lUiedive,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Colvin,  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  these  troops  and  marched  at  once  to  Abdin  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Arabi  Bey  firom  Abassieh,  perhaps  all  might 
have  gone  well.    But  the  Khedive  wished  to  make  a  final  effort  to 
avoid  a  conflict.    He  insisted  on  driving  to  Abassieh  before  re- 
turning to  Abdin,  where  he  told  the  Ministers  to  go  and  wait  for 
him.     Mr.  Colvin  alone  accompanied  him  ;  but  when  they  got  to 
Abassieh  it  was  forty  minutes  past  three  o'clock,  and  they  foimd 
the   barracks  empty.    Arabi  Bey  had  marched  them  off  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before,  taking  with  him  eighteen  pieces  of 
artillery  to  blockade  the  Palace  of  Abdin.    The  subalterns  and 
men  of  the  artillery  had  forced  their  colonels  to  follow  Arabi  Bey. 
When  the  Khedive  returned  at  full  speed  to  Abdin,  at  half-past 
four  o'clock,  he  found  the  sides  of  the  square  in  front  of  his  palace 
completely  surrounded  by  4,000  troops,  with  cavalry  in  the  centre, 
and  eighteen  loaded  cannon  pointed  on  his  windows.    The  two 
regiments  which  had  sworn  fidelity  only  an  hour  before  had  joined 
Arabi  Bey's  forces.    The  Khedive  went  into  the  palace  by  the  back 
entrance;  but  Mr.  Colvin^  who  had  not  left  him,  urged  him  to 
make  a  last  effort  by  a  personal  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  troops. 
He  passed  through  the  corridors  of  the  palace,  and,  with  Mr.  Colvin 
on  his  right,  and  accompanied  by  the  American  Greneral  Stone, 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  three  officers  of  his 
household,  went  down  the  great  staircase  of  the  palace  towards  the 
group  of  colonels,  of  which  Arabi  Bey  and  Abdullah  Bey,  both  on 
horseback,  were  tiie  centre.     The  order  **  Get  off  your  horses ! " 
given  in  a  firm  voice,  was  unhesitatingly  obeyed.     Who  can  say 
what  would  have  been  the  response  to  another  to  the  colonels  to 
give  up  their  swords,  which  Mr.  Colvin  had  the  courage  to  suggest, 
but  for  which  the  Khedive  substituted  one  to  sheathe  them  ?    After 
being  twice  given  this  last  command  was  obeyed.     To  the  Khedive's 
question  what  it  was  they  demanded,  Arabi  Bey  answered  that  he 
came  in  the  name  of  the  people  to  ask  for  the  liberty  and  the  grant 
of  the  three  points  formulated  in  the  letter  sent  that  morning  to 
the  Minister  of  War.     "  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  am  the  Khedive 
and  your  master  ?  "  was  answered  by  Arabi  Bey  with  a  verse  of  the 
Koran :  ^  The  ruler  is  he  who  is  just ;  he  who  is  not  so  is  no  longer 
ruler."     To  carry  the  interview  any  fmlher  was  evidently  quite 
useless.     The  Khedive  withdrew  to  his  palace  under  pretext  of 
considering  the  demands  made  upon  him.     At  this  moment  a 
significant  manosuvre  was  executed.    The  soldiers  of  the  Ist  regi- 
ment in  guard  of  the  palace  were  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  others 
of  the  negro  regiment  of  Abdullah  Bey,  and  the  entrances  of  the 
palace  surroimded.     As  the  Khedive  retired  Mr.  Cookson  arrived. 
The  only  representative  there  of  the  two  Powers,  after  a  short 
counsel  taken  with  Mr.  Colvin  and  the  Ministers,  by  desire  of  the 
Khedive,  Mr.  Cookson  addressed  himself  to  Arabi  Bey  as  a  spokes-  [e 
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man  for  the  army,  and,  pointing  out  in  strong  terms  the  disastrous 
consequences  to  themselves  and  their  countiy  of  thus  intimidating 
the  Sovereign  before  his  own  palace,  asked  what  were  their  de- 
mands. Arabj  Bey  repeated  the  tluree  points— dismissal  of  the 
Ministry,  convocation  of  Chambers,  and  execution  of  programme 
of  militiuy  commission ;  and  said  that  they  were  there  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  Egypt,  which  England,  the  opponent  of  slavery, 
ought  never  to  crush.  On  retiring  to  present  these  demands  to 
the  Khedive,  Mr.  Gookson  told  his  Highness  that,  judging  fran 
what  he  had  been  able  to  gather  from  this  conversation  with  the 
officers,  he  thought  that  if  the  Ministers  were  to  consent  to  resign, 
the  other  demand  would  not  be  insisted  upon.  Riaz  Pasha  at 
once  agreed,  and  Mr.  Cookson  was  authorised  by  the  Khedive  to 
announce  this  to  the  officers.  He  did  so,  making  the  concession 
conditional  on  the  troops  being  at  once  withdrawn,  adding  that  he 
could  not  recommend  the  Khedive  to  accede  to  the  other  two 
demands  without  reference  to  Constantinople;  and  he  stipulated 
for  full  liberty  to  the  Khedive  to  choose  the  new  Ministry.  To 
these  terms  Arabi  Bey  at  first  assented,  and  Mr.  Cookson  was  on 
his  way  back  to  inform  the  Khedive  of  this  reisult,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  the  clamour  of  some  of  those  around  Axabi  Bey,  who 
demanded  first  that  no  member  of  the  vice-regal  family  should 
be  chosen,  and  then  mentioned  the  name  of  Sherif  PashiBu  This 
expression  of  their  desire  was  carried  to  the  Khedive,  and  he  at  once 
accepted  the  selection.  It  only  remained  for  the  Khedive,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Arabi  Bey  and  his  followers,  to  sign  the  letter  asldng  Sherif 
Pasha,  who  was  absent  at  Alexandria,  to  form  a  Cabinet.  When 
Mr.  Cookson  took  from  Khaivi  Pasha  the  Khedive's  letter  and  de- 
livered it  to  Arabi  Bey,  who  read  it  out  aloud,  it  was  greeted  with  a 
general  shout  of  ^  Long  live  the  Khedive  I "  The  negotiations  had 
lasted  nearly  two  hours.  Before  withdrawing,  Arabi  Bey  and  his 
associates  asked  to  be  allowed  to  be  received  by  the  Khedive,  to 
present  their  excuses  and  receive  his  pardon.  This  ceremony  was 
decorously  gone  through ;  and  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  troops 
were  all  drawn  off  to  the  barracks. 

This  eventful  day  thus  came  to  an  end  less  disastrously  ihxa 
could  have  been  expected.  What  might  have  been  a  bloody 
revolution  had  apparently  been  appeased  for  the  moment  by  a 
mere  change  of  Ministry.  Throughout  the  whole  day  no  excite- 
ment whatever  was  observable  among  the  population  of  Cairo» 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  which  was  apparently  quite 
ignorant  what  great  deeds  its  professed  champions  were  performing 
for  it.  But  the  next  few  days  were  full  of  anxiety.  Sherif  Pashi, 
summoned  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  from  Alexandria,  refused  to 
accept  the  mandate  of  the  mutineers.  Though  all  seemed  quiet, 
and  the  current  business  of  the  public  offices  was  hardly  interrupted, 
it  seemed  that  anarchy  was  very  near,  as  no  statesman  could  be 
found  to  take  up  the  damnosa  keereddrtaa  of  the  Riaz  (Government 
The  position  of  the   country,  without  any  Ministers,  while  the 
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Khedive  was  practically  in  the  power  of  the  anny,  became  every 
moment  more  critical.     The  Cabinets  of  England  and  France  gave 
no  sign  of  any  intentions  of  intervening.     The  Khedive,  under  the 
first  impression  of  the  events  of  the  9th,  had  telegraphed  to  the 
Porte  for  10,000  soldiers  to  put  down  the  military  revolt.     But  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  army  had  not  much  to  fear  from  that 
quarter.    Arabi  Bey  openly  declared  that  he  had  support  from 
Constantinople ;  and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  never  have  proceeded  to  such  extremities  if  they  had  not 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Porte  would  not  lend  the  Khedive  any 
aid  except  on  such  terms  as  would  be  equally  distasteful  to  him 
and  to  the  two  great  European  Powers  on  whom  he  depended. 
September  10  and  11  passed  in  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
Khedive  and  his  advisers,  the  English  and  French  Agents  and 
Mr.  Colvin,  to  induce  Sherif  Pasha  to  accept  oflSce.     It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  this  was  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty.     But  Sherif 
Pasha  had  on  his  side  been  unable  to  get  Arabi  3ey  and  his 
comrades  to  accept  the  only  terms  on  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
statesman  to  accept  office  in  that  crisis:  he  required  from  the 
army  the  removal  from  Cairo  of  the  two  regiments  of  Arabi  Bey 
and  Abdullah  Bey,  and  full  liberty  of  choice  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Ministry,  and  complete  submission  to  his  orders.     The  military 
leaders  refrised  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  their  regiments,  and 
demanded  the  right  of  naming  the  new  Minister  of  War,  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  to  18,000  men,  and  a  constitution.     On  the 
morning  of  September  12  Sherif  Pasha  had  declared  that  he  with- 
drew from  any  further  efforts  to  come  to  terms  with  the  military 
chiefis.     That  same  evening  it  was  announced  that  the  colonels  had 
determined  to  summon  the  sheiks  of  the  villages  and  other  notables 
frx>ni  the  interior  to  make  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  their  demand 
for  a  constitution.     The  idea  of  using  this  body  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  army  was  most  happily  conceived.     All 
of  these  persons  having  a  stake  in  the  country,  they  rallied  rather 
roand  Sherif  Pasha  than  those  whp  had  called   them  to  their 
amstance.    They  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  the  projected  con- 
stitutional liberties,  but  considerable  apprehension  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  continuance  of  the  interregnum,  which  threatened  to 
terminate  in  anarchy.     Their  attitude  made  the  officers  reflect  on 
the  danger  to  themselves  if  they  did  not  come  to  some  settlement 
before  Ottoman  or  European  intervention  brought  on  them  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  their  rash  enterprise.     On  the  morning 
of  September.  13  the  Khedive  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the 
coiiBular  body  in  Cairo,  at  which  Sherif  Pasha  and  Mr.  Colvin 
were  present,  and  a  unanimous  request  was  made  to  Sherif  Pasha 
not  to  desert  his  Sovereign  at  this  moment  of  extreme  danger. 
He  consented  once  more  to  re-open  negotiations,  relying  on  the 
support  of  the  notables  to  make  something  like  suitable  conditions. 
This  attempt  proved  successful.     The  officers  agreed  to  quit  Cairo  , 
within  a  short  time,  and  to  leave  to  Sherif  Pasha  the  choice  of  the  /^ 
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time  when  constitutional  liberties  should  be  granted  to  the  countzy, 
and  fidl  liberty  of  choosing  his  own  Cabinet,  and  they  forbore  to 
insist  on  the  immediate  augmentation  of  the  army.  Sherif  Pasha, 
on  the  other  hand,  consent^  to  name  Minister  of  War  Mahmoud 
Pasha  Samy — ^the  same  who  had  been  chosen  on  Februaiy  1,  and 
whose  replacement  by  Davud  Pasha  had  been  the  immediate  caose 
of  the  late  demonstration — ^and  to  put  into  execution  the  other 
recommendations  of  the  military  commission.  Thus  once  more  it 
was  proved  how  almost  exclusively  predominant  in  the  minds  of 
Arabi  Bey  and  his  comrades  was  a  r^[ard  for  the  interests  of  their 
own  class. 

On  September  14  the  Sherif  Pasha  Ministry  was  definitely 
formed,  Mustapha  Pasha  Fehny,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Bias 
Cabinet,  though  for  Europe,  was  reinstated  in  the  same  office.  His 
acquaintance  with  current  politics,  and  the  excellent  footing  on 
which  his  amiable  and  courteous  disposition  had  always  put  him 
with  all  the  foreign  representatives,  were  sufficient  recommen- 
dations for  the  post.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet — ^Haidar 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Finance,  Ismail  Pasha  Egoub,  Minister  of 
Works,  Kadiz  Bey,  Minister  of  Justice,  Mahmoud  Zeky  Pasha, 
Minister  of  Keligious  Institutions  (Wakfs)  and  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion— ^were  all  more  or  less  known  as  having  had  experience  in 
public  affairs;  and  their  co-operation  was  calculated  to  obtain 
public  confidence  for  the  administration.  The  programme  was 
embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Khedive  by  Sherif  Pasha  on 
assuming  power,  the  most  important  point  of  which  was  the  em- 
phatic declaration  of  an  intention  to  maintain  the  Anglo-French 
control.  It  contained  also  a  promise  of  administrative  reforms, 
but  was  silent  about  constitutional  changes.  As  hinted  in  it,  this 
programme  had  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  England  and  France,  and  by  Mr.  Colvin.  This  last- 
named  had  contiibuted  more  than  anyone  else  to  the  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by  his  personal  influence  with 
and  wise  advice  to  Sherif  Pasha,  who  showed  throughout  these 
trying  circumstances  that  loyalty  and  moderation  which  had  always 
distinguished  his  character.  The  fallen  ministry  of  Riaz  Pasha 
had  for  fifteen  months  carried  on  the  government. 

Mr.  Malet  arrived  from  Constantinople  on  September  1 7,  but  he 
brought  with  him  no  fresh  instructions  for  any  change  of  policy,  or 
for  any  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  his  Crovemment.  It  was  no 
secret  that  France  was  led  by  the  strained  conditions  of  her  rela- 
tions with  the  Porte,  in  consequence  of  the  aggres8io^  on  Tunis,  to 
oppose  anything  like  Ottoman  intervention  in  Egypt;  and  the 
English  Cabinet  preferred  to  follow  France  in  this  view,  rather 
than  break  up  the  alliance  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  fruitfal 
of  financial  and  material  good  in  Egypt.  It  was  therefore  a 
painful  surprise  to  the  English  and  French  Ambassadors  when 
they  heard,  on  October  2,  that  the  Sultan  had  on  his  own  per- 
onal  responsibility  despatched  to  Egypt  a  mission  composed  of  Ah 
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Nezam  Pasha  and  All  Fuad  Bey,  two  high  functionaries  of  the 
Porte.  Its  arrival  at  Alexandria  on  October  6  was  an  equal 
surprise  to  the  Khedive,  and  he  summoned  Mr.  Malet  and  Mr. 
Sienkiewicz  when  he  heard  of  its  arrival.  They  assured  him  that 
they  and  their  Governments  were  entirely  strangers  to  this  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  G-ovemment,  and  during  the  twelve  days 
the  mission  renaained  in  Egypt  it  was  received  with  the  coldest 
oourteey  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  utterly  ignored  by  the 
foreign  representatives.  Its  declared  object  was  to  make  inquiries 
into  the  military  difficulty,  and  in  doing  this  the  envoys,  while 
they  openly  counselled  good  discipline  and  subordination  to  the 
Saltan  and  his  representative  the  Khedive,  contrived  to  do  much 
to  increase  the  growing  animosity  to  foreigners.  Their  departure 
from  Egypt  was  hastened  by  the  arrival  of  an  English  and  French 
ironclad,  whose  orders  were  to  stay  as  long  as  the  Turkish  envoys. 
The  English  ship  only  arrived  outside  the  harbour  of  Alexandria 
in  time  to  salute  the  Turkish  man-of-war  as  she  steamed  out. 

The  conditions  on  which  Sherif  Pasha  accepted  power  were 
loyally  carried  out  on  both  sides.  On  September  22  the  Khedive 
signed  four  decrees,  r^;ulating  (1)  the  leave  ;  (2)  the  retirement ; 
(3)  the  pay;  (4)  the  promotion  in  the  army  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Military  Commission.  On  October  4  appeared  a 
decree  for  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Delegates.  On  Decem- 
ber 23  next  this  decree  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Sherif 
Pasha  to  the  Khedive,  insisting  on  the  advantage  which  the 
Ministry  expected  from  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the 
people  in  carrying  out  the  intended  reforms,  but  express  reservations 
were  made  tlmt  the  financial  engagements  of  the  country,  as  being 
of  an  international  character,  were  not  to  be  liable  to  be  discussed 
by  the  Chamber.  The  interval  of  three  months  before  its  meeting, 
the  letter  said,  would  be  employed  by  Ministers  in  preparing  for 
its  consideration  various  bills  relating  to  questions  of  pressing 
interest,  especially  those  of  the  mode  of  appeal  against  taxation,  of 
forced  labour,  and  of  provincial  councils.  A  subsequent  decree 
fixed  the  date  of  the  elections  for  November  10 ;  and  a  circular 
was  issued  by  Sherif  Pasha,  as  Minister  of  Interior,  giving  the 
most  ample  liberty  to  the  electors.  The  elections  were  to  take 
place  according  to  the  old  law  of  1860,  by  which  Ismail  Pasha  had 
first  created  ^e  body  of  notables,  which  in  his  time  served  no 
other  purpose  but  to  give  a  &lse  air  of  legality  to  his  arbitrary 
taxation.  The  electors  of  the  notables  were  according  to  that 
law  the  sheiks  of  the  towns  and  villages,  themselves  honourably 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants. 

On  October  6  Arabi  Bey  and  Abdullah  Bey  carried  out,  their 
promise  to  withdraw  their  regiments  from  Cairo,  the  one  to  Ouady 
and  the  other  to  Damietta.  But  the  success  of  the  revolt  of 
September  9  had  now  produced  its  eflfects  on  the  country.  The 
rational  party,  which  had  been  a  mere  dream  of  visionaries  or  a 
device  of  agitators,  had  become  a  realitv.    There  was  no^Ogle 
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growing  union  of  all  the  various  elements  of  opposition  to  the 
artificial  system  established  under  Ismail  and  consolidated  under 
Tewfik,  by  which  foreigners  controlled  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative life  of  Egypt.  The  native  aspirants  for  public  employment, 
who  found  themselves  put  out  of  the  posts  in  which  huge  ille- 
gitimate gains  made  up  for  the  scantiness  of  nominal  salary,  joined 
in  the  outcry  against  the  high  pay  given  to  Europeans  at  the  head 
of  the  different  administrations,  and  the  military  agitators  had  well 
employed  the  eight  months  between  their  two  pronuncia/meTitos 
in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  feeling.  The  sheiks  and  the 
notables  welcomed  their  own  advent  to  an  independent  share  in 
the  government  of  the  country,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
admitted  only  through  the  favour  of  the  Grovemment.  The 
partisans  of  Ismail  and  of  Nalim  joined  in  hatred  to  the 
foreigner,  and  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  seemed  dormant 
in  every  Moslem  mind  threatened  to  be  aroused  by  the  triumphant 
and  truculent  tone  of  the  local  press,  which  was  more  especially 
inspired  by  Arabi  Bey  and  his  idlies.  Some  of  these  diatrib^ 
had  been  translated  by  VEgypte^  the  French  devoted,  flatter- 
ing journal  which  had  been  Riaz  Pasha's  special  organ.  Though 
UEgypU  had  shown  the  greatest  versatility  in  transferring  its 
advocacy  to  the  Sherif  Ministry,  its  connection  with  the  former 
one  was  a  crime  which  the  new  Prime  Minister  could  not 
forgive.  Advantage  was  taken  of  a  passage,  inadvertently 
copied  into  an  historical  article,  which  characterised  Mahom^ 
as  the  "false  prophet,"  to  suppress  the  paper.  The  editor 
was  even  ofiBcially  recommended  by  the  French  Consul-General 
to  leave  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  threats  which  were  made  of 
vengeance  meditated  against  him.  In  spite  of  a  warning  addressed 
to  the  European  and  Arab  press,  the  latter  still  continuing  their 
inflanunatory  articles,  complaints  on  the  subject  were  made  by 
the  foreign  representatives,  and  on  November  27  a  press  law 
was  published  of  more  stringent  and  illiberal  character  than  exists 
in  any  other  country  except  Russia.  It  gave  the  Minister  of 
Interior  absolute  power,  without  any  judicial  process  whatever,  to 
fine  and  suppress  any  printing  oflBce  or  newspaper.  This  law  was 
said  to  be  aimed  directly  at  the  native  journals ;  but  it  was  not 
attempted  to  put  in  force  against  them  either  this  or  the  previous 
Ottoman  press  law,  which  allowed  ample  authority  to  the  Grovem- 
ment to  repress  dangerous  publications  of  all  kinds. 

Meantime,  the  tone  of  some  of  the  English  journals  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  apprehension  that  England  desired  to  make  the 
internal  condition  of  Egypt  a  pretext  for  an  act  of  annexation 
similar  to  that  lately  perpetrated  in  Tunis.  To  calm  this  feeling. 
Lord  Granville,  on  November  4,  addressed  a  despatch  to  Sir  E. 
Malet  containing  a  full  exposition  of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government^  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  (**  English  History," 
ehap.  iv,,  p,  181). 
I         It  was.  perhaps,  partly  in  deference  to  the  excellent  advice 
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then  given  as  to  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  justice  for  the 
natives,  that  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  hastened  the  publication 
of  a  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  native  courts,  the  greater 
part  of  which  it  had  borrowed  from  the  Biaz  Administration,  but 
which  it  had  carefully  deprived  of  its  most  important  character- 
istic, which  was  the  intermixture  of  European  with  the  native 
judges.  In  other  respects  this  pretentious  scheme  was  nearly  a 
litend  copy  of  the  ^^  Bdglement  d'Organisation  Judiciaire  "  of  the 
mixed  courts.  A  costly  array  of  judges,  procureurs-g&i^ral,  sub* 
gtitutes,  and  ushers — what  was  all  ttds  worth  ?  It  was  notorious 
that  there  were  not  a  dozen  men  in  the  country  fitted  by  educa- 
tion to  administer  any  system  or  code  for  which  this  machinery 
was  adapted.  This  seemed  but  a  poor  firstfruit  of  the  nationid 
party's  legislation.  But  perhaps  it  was  only  put  forward  now  to 
make  the  pretence  of  some  practical  work.  The  real  business  in 
hand  was  to  get  the  new  Chamber  into  existence.  With  its  meet- 
ing the  eventful  year  1881  ended  in  Egypt. 

On  December  25  the  Khedive  in  person  opened  the  first  session 
of  the  Egyptian  Parliament  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  had  the 
courage  to  declare  that  it  had  always  been  his  desire  to  summon 
the  Chamber  of  Delegates,  and  to  express  his  confidence  that 
wisdom  and  moderation  would  reign  in  its  deliberations,  and  that 
it  would  respect  the  Law  of  Liquidation  and  all  other  inter- 
national engagements.  The  President  of  the  Chamber,  Sultan 
Pasha,  then  made  an  address,  inculcating  on  the  members  the 
same  lessons,  and  one  of  them  made  a  suitable  reply.  The  next 
year  will  see  this  youngest  and  not  least  interesting  of  representa- 
tive assemblies  at  its  work. 

If  it  was  not  easy  to  reckon  up  the  political  loss  and  gain  of 
Egypt  during  1881,  there  was  not  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
same  difficulty  in  striking  a  balance  in  regard  to  other  items  in 
the  national  account.  The  annual  return  of  the  national  receipts 
and  expenditure  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  showed  a 
nett  increase  of  revenue  of  189,231E.i.,  to  which  the  railway  ad- 
ministration and  harbour  of  Alexandria  contributed  136,768E.i. ; 
the  salt  tax  (levied  on  a  new  system),  72,655E.^. ; '  and  the  rest  of 
the  sources  of  revenue,  the  balance.  The  only  revenue  in  which 
there  was  any  important  falling  off  was  the  land  tax ;  and  this 
was  owing  to  the  cotton  crop  of  1880-81  being  &r  inferior  to  that 
of  the  preceding  season,  which  had  been  the  liu*ge8t  on  record.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  national  expenditure  had  increased  in  a  £Bur 
larger  proportion,  exceeding  that  of  1880  by  461,168E.f.  For 
198,980^  of  this  increase,  the  charges  on  the  Public  Debt  were 
responsible;  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  76,868E.i. : 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  only  for  14,552i.  All  these 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  remunerative  items ;  but  the  in- 
crease of  93,565E.f.  in  the  cost  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  of  48,539E.f. 
in  the  Ministry  of  Finances,  and  of  17,762E.i.  in  State  pensions,  , 
>  Against  this  must  be  set  28.7841.  ezoess  on  cost  over  Uiat  in  1880.      ^OglC 
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were  almost  entirely  a  loss  to  the  Treasury.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  result  of  the  financial  year  was  very  satis&ctory;  and  the 
more  so  when  compared  with  the  calculations  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Budget  of  1880.  The  revenue,  estimated  at 
8,419,421  E.;.,  had  exceeded  that  sum  by  592,589£i.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure had  fiallen  short  of  that  estimated  by  731,005Ei.  No 
better  proof  could  be  afforded  than  these  figured  of  the  success  of 
the  system  of  foreign,  financial,  and  administrative  control  against 
which  the  complaints  of  the  national  party  were  so  vehement. 

But  in  the  financial  and  commercial  world  outside  the  state  the 
picture  to  be  drawn  of  the  year  1881  is  very  different.  Trade  at 
no  time  was  really  flourishing,  and  the  political  events  of  September 
caused  a  &il  in  Egyptian  stock,  which  showed,  by  the  ruin  which 
it  Inrought  on  hundreds  of  speculators,  ahnost  incredibly  reckless 
gambling  in  the  funds  and  produce.  Fortimes  made  rapidly  dis- 
appeared instantaneously ;  and  even  the  fellah  seemed  to  benefit 
fur  less  than  it  had  been  hoped  by  the  undoubted  improvement  in 
his  condition  brought  about  by  that  in  the  financial  administiation. 
He  could  now  borrow  money  at  8  per  cent,  instead  of  16  per  cent, 
or  a  still  higher  rate.  But  the  fiaicility  only  seemed  to  foster  the 
habit.  He  too  often  spent  his  ready  cash  on  new  wives  and  family 
festivities,  and  borrowed  at  the  old  rate  in  anticipation  of  the  crop 
on  which  he  now  felt  he  could  calculate  as  free  from  arbitrary  ezao- 
tions.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  military  revolu- 
tion was  to  arrest  all  investment  of  European  capital  in  Egypt,  and 
thus  to  hand  over  the  fellah  more  completely  to  the  local  usurer. 

The  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  autumn  in  the  Hedjaz,  and 
its  spread  thence  to  Aden  and  Jeddah,  tested  the  efficiency  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Egyptian  Sanitary  Board,  by  which  the  Mari- 
time and  Quarantine  Board  at  Alexandria  (where  foreign  consular 
delegates  made  up  the  majority)  was  separated  from  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Board,  composed  exclusively  of  native  and 
G-ovemment  officials.  It  was  found  in  practice  that  the  Inter- 
national Board  was  not  only  too  numerous  for  practical  work, 
but  that  the  interests  of  commerce,  especially  of  British  shipping) 
suffered  much  from  the  unreasonable  manner  in  which  quarantine 
restrictions  were  imposed  by  those  who  had  either  no  national 
interest  in  navigation,  or  one  adverse  to  those  of  the  flag  which 
covered  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  merchandise  engaged. 

The  service,  of  which  Comte  della  Sala  Pasha  had  been  ap- 
pointed chief,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  continued 
during  this  year  its  regular  work.  If  it  did  very  little  to  suppress 
the  traffic,  it  made  it  more  difficult  and  more  expensive  to  carry  it 
on,  and  it  succeeded  in  limiting  it  to  the  territories  or  borders  of 
Egypt. 

The  Italian  occupation  of  Assab,  during  the  summer  of  1881, 
gave  occasion  to  some  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Egypt? 
England,  and  Italy.  Biaz  Pasha's  Government  resisted  the  daim 
of  Italy  to  this  territory,  as  resting  on  a  purchase  from  the  Sheik 
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of  Bohuta,  whom  Egypt  considered  as  her  vassal.  The  Italian 
Grovemment  would  perhaps  not  have  been  sorry  to  abandon  what 
they  regarded  as  a  troublesome  legacy  of  their  predecessors  in  office^ 
but  they  did  not  dare  to  face  the  outcry  which  this  might  cause 
against  their  pusillanimity.  The  Bubattino  Company,  who  had 
projected  the  colony  at  Assab,  found  it  a  very  bad  speculation ; 
and  they  sent  an  expedition,  composed  of  a  party  from  an  Italian 
corvette,  to  prospect  the  land  to  the  north  of  Assab.  In  doing  so 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  savages  in  the  interior,  near 
BoUene,  and  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  nine,  were'  massacred. 
For  this  it  was  sought  to^  make  Egypt  liable,  and  an  Egyptian 
commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  It  reported,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  the 
explorers  had  been  the  victims  of  their  own  rashness  and  aggres- 
sion, and,  as  naturally,  the  Italians  were  much  dissatisfied  with  this 
result*    There  the  matter  ended  for  the  present. 

IV.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Thb  beginning  of  the  year  1881  found  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal  as  serious  as  it  was  unexpected.  It  was  on  December  16, 
1880,  that  the  Bepublic  had  been  proclaimed  at  Heidelberg, 
and  the  first  days  of  January  found  Colonel  Winsloe  besaeged 
outside  Potchefistroom,  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  blockaded  at  Pretoria, 
and  Major  Montague  besieged  at  Standerton.  Derby  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Ek>ers,  and  the  Landdrost's  papers,  &c. 
seized,  although  the  clerk  in  charge  of  them  had  been  allowed  to 
depart  in  peace. 

The  Boers  had  also  taken  possession  of  Utrecht,  and  were 
besi^ling  Lydenberg.  Major  Clarke,  Commandant  Baaf,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  English  soldiers  under  their  command,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  surrender  after  defending  the  Landdrost's  office 
at  Potchefstroom,  were  prisoners ;  and,  most  serious  of  all,  some 
two  himdred  and  fifty  men  of  the  94th,  under  Colonel  Anstruther, 
who  had  been  marching  to  the  relief  of  Pretoria,  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  On  Christmas  Day  the  Boers  had  occupied 
Zeerust,  and  on  January  3,  Joubert,  the  Boer  general,  under  whose 
leadership  most  of  their  successes  were  afterwards  gained,  was  at 
Coldstream,  on  the  borders  of  Natal,  with  some  700  men.   « 

On  January  8,  the  Boers  appeared,  some  500  to  800  strong,  at 
BUquants  Pont,  opposite  Fourteen  Streams,  on  the  Vaal  Eiver, 
the  border  of  Griqualand  West.  These  two  latter  movements 
were  intended  to  prevent  assistance  being  sent,  either  from 
Griqualand  West  or  NataL  It  had  been  rumoured  that  volun- 
teers were  about  to  march  from  Kimberley,  the  centre  of  the 
Diamond  Fields,  to  the  relief  of  Potchefstroom,  a  distance  of  about 
200  miles ;  and,  as  in  the  Oaika  and  Galeka  wars  the  Kimberley 
men  bad  made  for  themselves  no  mean  reputation,  the  Boers  were 
well  advised  to  take  this  precaution,  although  it  proved  to)^ 
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needless,  as  throughout  the  war  no  colonial  volunteers  were  used. 
The  war  was  carried  on  solely  by  Imperial  troops,  and  Natal  was 
used  as  the  sole  basis  of  operations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  within  the  Transvaal  itael£  In 
the  meantime  Sir  G-eorge  Colley,  Governor  of  Natal,  whose  authority 
as  High  Commissioner  of  South-east  Africa  extended  over 
the  Transvaal,  had  not  been  idle.  He  made  immediate  px^qpam- 
tions  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Pretoria ;  and  although  he  was  able 
to  muster  only  some  1,500  men  under  his  command,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  with  this,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  wholly  inadequate 
force  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  besi^;ed  British  garrisons,  wboee 
position,  owing  to  all  communications  being  cut  off,  was  thought 
to  be  even  more  serious  than  it  actually  was.  Sir  Ot.  GoUey  issued 
an  address  to  his  troops,  in  which,  while  declaring  his  intention  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  he  said, '  The  task  now  forced  upon  us  by  this 
unprovoked  action  is  a  painM  one,  and  the  General  calls  on  all 
ranks  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  it 
must  entail.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  punishing  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty,  and  must  remember  that,  though  misled  and  de- 
luded, the  Boers  are  in  the  main  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people, 
and  are  actuated  by  feelings  which  are  entitled  to  our  respect.' 

Newcastle,  the  nearest  town  to  the  Transvaal  border,  was  the 
point  of  concentration  for  our  troops ;  and  reinforcements  were 
anxiously  expected  both  from  England  and  India.  The  Boers  in 
the  meantime  advanced  from  Coldstream,  across  the  Natal  border, 
to  Laings  Nek,  and  patrolled  as  far  as  the  Ingogo  River,  within  six- 
teen miles  of  Newcastle ;  later  on  both  these  places  obtained  a 
melancholy  notoriety. 

The  state  of  affairs  had  excited  a  deep  and  widespread  sensa- 
tion throughout  Europe.  In  Holland,  naturally,  the  feeling  was 
strong  in  favour  of  the  Boers,  who  were  looked  upon  as  fdlow- 
countrymen  fighting  for  their  liberty,  of  which  they  had  been  un- 
justly deprived  by  England.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  France 
the  liberal  portion  of  the  press  adopted  the  same  view ;  and  in 
England  an  influential  committee  was  formed,  called  the  Trans- 
vaal Independence  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  restoration  of  self-government  to  the  Boers. 
In  Cape  Town  the  principal  members  of  the  Opposition  waited  on  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Strahan,  with  a  similar  object,  more  especially 
representing  the  effect  on  the  colony  of  a  war  which  must,  if 
carried  on,  become  a  war  of  races.  The  Conservative  press,  on  the 
other  hand,  denounced  the  attack  on  the  94th  as  a  massacre,  and 
called  loudly  for  vengeance. 

In  the  Free  State,  bordering  asitdoesonthe  Transvaal, inhabited 
by  people  of  the  same  race,  of  similar  piursuits,  by  men  who  had 
arrived  where  they  were  by  a  precisely  similar  process  that  their 
neighbours  became  settled  in  the  Transvaal,  the  interest  not  un- 
naturally culminated  ;  and  it  was  thought  far  from  unlikely  that 
the  Boers  of  the  Free  State  would  not  remain  content^with  nier« 
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The  Boers  were  here  charged,  on  the  authority  of  an  alleged 
eye-witness,  with  shooting  the  wounded,  and  the  London  stre^ 
were  full  of  newspaper  placards  with  '  Boer  atrocities ; '  later  on, 
however.  General  CoUey  telegraphed  that  the  Boers  had  *  treated 
the  wounded  with  courage  and  humanity/  Sir  William  Lanyon 
charged  the  Boers  with  stirring  up  the  natives  against  the  English, 
and  they  made  similar  charges  against  him,  both  equally  gronnd- 
less,  although  it  is  true  that  a  British  official.  Sir  Morrisson  Barlow, 
did  propose  to  raise  a  commando  of  Swazis  against  the  Boers ;  his 
action  was  strongly  disapproved  of  both  by  Sir  0.  Lanyon  and  the 
higher  authorities. 

After  the  repulse  on  the  28th,  General  Golley  returned  to 
camp,  and  remained  there  unmolested,  keeping  up  his  communica- 
tions with,  and  sending  his  wounded  into  Newcastle  until 
February  7,  when  the  post  was  stopped  by  a  strong  Boer  patiol, 
and  on  the  8th  General  Colley,  with  five  companies  of  the  60th^ 
two  field  and  two  mountain  guns,  and  a  detachment  of  cavaliy, 
moved  from  camp  to  restore  the  communications.  Leaving  two 
mountain  gims  and  one  company  of  rifles  on  the  one  side,  he  crossed 
the  Ingogo  River,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  attacked ;  the  attack 
was  repulsed,  but  with  heavy  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British.  About 
sunset  the  Boers  retired,  and  the  force  was  brought  back  into  camp, 
and  a  burying  party  under  a  flag  of  truce  was  afterwards  sent  to 
the  Fcene  of  action.  Captain  MacGregor,  B.E.,  Assistant  Mili- 
tary Secretary,  and  five  officers  were  killed,  and  sixty-two  men 
killed,  and  sixty-four  wounded. 

On  February  17  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  had  been  sent  out 
as  second  in  command,  arrived  at  Newcastle  with  reinforcements, 
consisting  of  the  2nd  battalion  60th  Rifles,  the  92nd  Highlanders, 
two  squadrons  13th  Hussars,  and  50  men  Naval  Bri^ide,  with 
two  guns.  At  this  time  the  road  from  Newcastle  to  General 
Colley's  camp  was  open.  In  the  meantime  communications  had 
been  going  on  between  President  Brand,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
(the  new  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony)  and  the  Home  Gt>vemment, 
and  on  January  27,  Sir  Hercules  had  telegraphed  the  President^*'! 
am  directed  to  inform  your  Honour  that  if  avowed  opposition  ceased 
forthwith,  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  would  thereupon  endeavour 
to  frame  such  a  scheme  as  they  believe  would  satisfy  all  en- 
lightened friends  of  the  Transvaal.** 

Sir  E.  Wood  returned  to  Maritzburg  on  February  22,  after 
a  consultation  with  Sir  George  Colley,  and  making  a  reconnaisance, 
and  General  Colley  returned  to  camp  with  reinforcements,  consistiog 
of  the  1 5th  Hussars,  the  92nd,  naval  detachment  and  two  guns,  and 
a  convoy  of  160  waggons. 

On  the  night  of  February  26  General  Colley  and  staff  moved 
out  of  camp  to  occupy  Majuba  Hill,  overlooking  the  enemy's  posi- 
tJon  at  Luings  Nek.  He  had  with  him  twenty  officers  and  627 
men  of  the  58th,  60th,  92nd,  and  Naval  Brigade.  With  great 
difficulty  they  arrived,  after  an  arduous  climb  of  some  eight  hoursi 
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at  the  top,  too  much  fatigued  to  intrench  themselves.  The  Boers 
seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  this  movement  until  5  a.m.  in  the 
morning,  when  the  English  opened  fire  on  them.  At  first  every- 
thing seemed  &vourable  for  the  British  troops,  and  the  position 
was  thought  almost  impregnable.  Although  the  Boers  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire,  yet  up  to  11.30  only  four  of  our  men  had  been 
wounded,  when,  suddenly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  enemy  were  in 
possession  of  Majuba  Hill,  Greneral  Golley  was  killed,  and  our  men 
in  full  flight  with  heavy  loss.  It  was  principally  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  Boers  was  checked  by  the  guns  from  the 
camp,  that  so  many  managed  to  get  back. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  G-eneral  CoUey,  the  Chief 
command  and  the  governorship  of  Natal  now  devolved  on  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  who,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  disaster, 
hurried  up  from  Maritzburg  to  Newcastle,  and  thence  to  the  camp. 
On  March  6  a  conference  was  held  between  Sir  E.  Wood  and 
Joubert,  half-way  between  the  Boer  and  British  lines,  and  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon  for  eight  days,  lasting  from  noon  of 
the  6th  to  midnight  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  enable  the  Boer 
President  Kruger  to  reply  to  communications,  which  had  been 
already  made  to  him  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Colley ;  the  difficulty  of, 
and  time  taken  in  communicating  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  having  hitherto  prevented  him  from  replying.  This 
armistice,  as  it  will  be  seen,  ended  the  war. 

The  conditions  were  that  neither  party  was  to  make  any 
forward  movement,  but  retaining  the  liberty  of  moving  within 
their  own  lines.  Sir  E.  Wood  was  at  liberty  to  send  eight  days' 
provisions,  but  no  ammunition,  to  the  Transvaal  garrisons,  the 
Boer  officers  undertaking  to  pass  the  provisions  to  the  garrisons. 
Joubert  undertook  to  send  notice  of  the  armistice  and  conditions 
to  the  garrisons  and  to  the  Boer  commanders  at  once. 

Presid^it  Brand,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  armistice,  started 
for  the  frontier,  in  the  hopes  of  interviewing  Joubert  and  Kruger, 
and  assisting  towards  a  settlement.  On  March  14  an  interview 
took  place  between  Sir  E.  Wood,  Colonel  Buller  and  Joubert,  and 
the  armistice  was  extended  for  four  days  more,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  the  arrival  of  Kruger,  who  had  been  delayed  by  the  bad  weather, 
the  same  terms  being  made  as  to  sending  provisions,  &c.  The 
armistice  was  afterwards  still  further  extended,  and  on  March  21 
a  conference  was  held  at  which  Kruger,  Pretorius,  and  President 
Brand  were  also  present,  and  on  the  22nd  Mr.  G-ladstone  annoimced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  following  terms  had  been 
agreed  to  between  Sir  E.  Wood  and  the  Boers :  I.  The  suzerainty 
of  the  Queen  over  the  Transvaal  was  to  be  acknowledged ;  2. 
Complete  self-government  was  to  be  given  to  the  Boers  ;  3.  Control 
over  foreign  relations  was  reserved;  4.  A  British  Kesident  to 
be  at  the  future  capital;  5.  A  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of 
Sir  E.  Wood,  Sir  H.  de  Villiers,  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  to  con- 
sider the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  native  interests  and 
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questions  of  frontier,  and  whether  any  portion  of  territory  east- 
ward should  be  several  from  the  Transvaal ;  6.  Boers  to  withdraw 
from  Laings  Nek;  7.  British  garrisons  to  remain  in  Transraal 
till  final  settlement;  8.  Sir  E.  Wood  not  to  advance  or  send 
warlike  stores  into  the  Transvaal. 

On  March  21  the  garrison  of  Potchefistroom  had  surrend^ed, 
owing  to  lack  of  provisions,  as  the  waggon  containing  eight  days' 
provisions,  despatched  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  ftt)m  Newcastle  in 
terms  of  armistice  of  March  6,  had  not  arrived,  the  distance  being 
200  miles.  As  the  armistice  was  actually  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender,  Sir  Evelyn  gave  notice  liiat  he  should  claim  the 
return  of  the  guns  and  other  Government  property  at  Potchefistroom 
by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  21  st  instant,  and  the  right  to  re-garrison 
the  place.  This  little  episode  happening  at  the  time  it  did  had 
an  unfortunate  effect,  causing  some  ill-feeling  on  both  sides ;  charges 
of  bad  &ith  being  made  against  the  Boer  Commandant,  Crouje,  in 
having  kept  back  the  news  of  the  armistice  from  the  bedded 
garrison.  The  total  loss  during  the  siege  was  eighteen  killed  and 
twenty  wounded. 

Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  the  guns  should  be  returned  to 
Sir  E.  Wood ;  the  rifles  surrendered  had  ah-eady  been  too  much 
dispersed  to  admit  of  re-collection  ;  a  fresh  British  garrison  also 
was  to  be  sent  to  re-occupy  the  fort  at  Potchefstroom. 

On  the  30th  instant  in  the  House  of  Lords  an  elaborate  attadc 
was  made  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  Transvaal  by 
Lord  Cairns,  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  other  Con- 
servative Peers. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  widely  discussed  both  in  Natal  and 
the  Cape  Colony.  Throughout  Natel  the  action  of  the  Government 
was  much  condemned,  but  at  the  Cape,  in  spite  of  various  demon- 
strations against  the  peace  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  House  of 
Assembly,  after  a  somewhat  strong  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Hofineyr  had  been  withdrawn,  imanimously  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  peace. 

The  Royal  Commission  was  opened  at  Newcastle  by  Sir  Eveljn 
Wood,  acting  as  President,  and  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers:  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  the  President,  bemg  detained  at  Cape  Town. 
On  May  10,  Sir  Hercules  took  his  seat  as  President.  The 
Commissioners  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  enquiriee 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried  on  at  Newcastle,  as  constant 
references  had  to  be  made  for  documents  and  authorities  to 
Pretoria,  and  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  to  that  town  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  their  sitting.  The  delay  in  the  surrender  by 
the  Boers  of  the  guns  taken  by  them  at  the  capitulation  of  the 
garrison  of  Potchefstroom,  made  it  desirable  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  not  enter  the  Transvaal  as  early  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  done,  and  accordingly  they  did  not  start  for  Pretoria 
till  June  1.  . 

Their  Arst  sitting  was  held  there  on  June  14,  and  their  sittings 
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continued  until  August  3,  the  day  on  which  the  Convention  was 
signed. 

The  principal  subjects  taken  under  consideration  by  them  were 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  mode  of  trial  of  persons  accused  of  murder  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  hostilities. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Transvaal  was  strongly  in  fiivour 
of  the  creation  of  a  special  tribunal  for  this  purpose,  as  otherwise 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  fair  jury  was  remote. 

The  Commissioners  however  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  on 
the  ground  of  the  delay  and  difiQculty  which  would  be  met  in 
constituting  such  a  tribunal,  and  ^'because  in  such  a  case  an 
acquittal  would  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  natural  equity 
over  an  arbitrary  government,  while  a  conviction,  stripped  in 
popular  estimation  of  all  character  of  morality,  would  have 
been,  as  a  political  event,  calamitous.  The  criminal  would  have 
attracted  sympathy  instead  of  censure ;  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  have  made  for  itself  amongst  the  Dutch  population  of 
South  Africa  a  name  for  vindictive  oppression  which  no  generosity 
in  other  affairs  could  efface." 

The  next  subject  was  the  ''  Becognition  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  Boers."  Such  members  of  the  Volksraad  of  1877  as  survived, 
and  as  had  not  attached  themselves  to  the  British  Government, 
had  come  together  at  Heidelberg  and  had  passed  a  resolution,  in 
consequence  of  which  representatives  had  been  appointed,  and 
these  representatives  the  Commissioners  resolved  to  recognise, 
although  not  recognising  the  title  of  the  Volksraad,  or  the  so- 
called  Transvaal  Grovemment,  to  represent  the  people  in  the  then 
existing  emergency. 

On  the  question  of  the  "  Eastern  Boundary,"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
was  of  opinion  that  the  British  Government  should  be  maintained 
over  an  eastern  belt  of  the  Transvaal  territory,  so  as  to  prevent 
dangerous  border  disputes  between  the  Boers  and  Zulus,  and  Boers 
and  Swazis.  But  his  colleagues,  although  recognising  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  course,  gave  way  to  the  strongly  urged  objections 
of  the  Boer  leaders  backed  up  by  President  Brand,  and  were  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  danger  that  the  people  of  the  Transvaal 
would  not  acquiesce  in  such  a  decision. 

The  people,  it  seemed,  would  not  have  valued  the  restoration  of 
a  mutilated  country.  ^'  Sentiment  in  a  great  measure  had  led  them 
to  insurrection,  and  the  force  of  such  a  factor  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded." Moreover,  it  was  thought  that  by  giving  way  in  this 
particular  they  could  obtain  better  terms  for  the  native  tribes 
within  the  Transvaal. 

With  reference  to  the  much  and  long  vexed  question  of  the 
**  Keate  award  territory  "  in  the  south-west,  the  Commissioners  gave 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  Colonel  Moysey,  R.E.,  who  had 
been  appointed  Special  Commissioner  in  1879  for  the  settlement 
of  land  claims  in  that  district.    Colonel  Moysey  drew  a  distinction  [e 
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between  two  parts  of  the  disputed  territory :  the  one  pari  having 
been  actually  occupied  and  beneficially  used  by  the  Boer  farmerB, 
and  the  other  and  more  western  part  having  only  been  divided 
into  farms  and  allotted  on  paper. 

The  line  drawn  was  nearly  between  these  two  practically  dis- 
tinct* divisions  of  territory. 

By  this  arrangement  the  important  chiefis  Moshesh  tiie 
Baralong,  Massouw  the  Korrama,  and  the  Batlapins,  Mankeroane, 
Makhlabana,  and  Gasibon  were  left  in  independence  outside  the 
Transvaal ;  whilst,  although  Montsioia's  claims  were  not  in  their 
entirety  satisfied,  he  was  compensated  by  the  assignment  of  a  £Eur 
share  of  water-supply  from  farms  within  the  TransvaaL 

The  "  Acts  against  Rules  of  Civilised  Warfere  "  on  which  the 
Commissioners  reported,  were  ten  in  number,  and  as  the  disastrous 
affair  at  Brunker's  Spruit  was  not  included  among  them,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  it  did  not  come  within  that  category.  In  nearly  all 
these  the  persons  implicated  were  acquitted,  either  for  want  of 
evidence,  or  because  interference  with  ordinary  law  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  convention. 

With  regard  to  the  "  ratification  of  the  convention,"  it  was 
settled  that  it  should  take  place  within  three  months,  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded  the  civil  government  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Boers,  but  the  troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  vote 
of  approval  by  the  Volksraad  had  been  obtained ;  in  default  her 
Majesty  would  resume  her  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal. 

The  question  of  "  compensation  for  losses  through  war  "  was 
naturally  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  eventually  an  agree- 
ment was  come  to.  The  Boer  leaders  argued  that  '^  the  act  of 
taking  from  individuals  and  using  anything  required  for  a 
combatant  force  was  an  act  justified  by  the  necessities  of  war, 
and  the  loser  had  no  title  to  indemnification.  Such  a  disposal  of 
private  property  was,  according  to  their  contention,  only  the  system 
of  requisitioning  known  to  all  civilised  warftire,  and  was  specially 
legalised  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Transvaal  under  the  name 
of  commandeering.  They  had  taken  and  used  in  that  way  the 
property  of  the  people  who  had  been  on  their  side  without  making 
any  return  for  it,  and  it  was  not  fair,  they  argued,  that  they  should 
have  to  make  a  return  to  those  who  had  been  against  them." 

This  position  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom  of  the 
Transvaal  as  to  commandeering,  and  the  Cape  Colony  had  so  far 
followed  the  practice  as  to  pass  Acts  of  indemnity  after  the  Garka 
and  Galeka  war,  and  in  the  Transvaal  itself  under  British  govern- 
ment a  similar  Act  was  passed  with  r^^d  to  the  war  with 
Secocoeni  by  its  final  and  short-lived  legislature.  The  C^ommi^- 
sioners,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  taking  property  toithout 
payvng  for  it  was  not  an  act  'justified  by  the  necessities  of  war,* 
although  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  thought  that,  nevertheless,  her 
Majesty's  Government  was  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  peace 
agreement  from  demandiug  compensation  for  such  act€)Qlc 
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Indirect  claiins,  however,  resulting  firom  possible  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  property,  the  Commissioners  refused  to  recognise. 

A  sub-commission  was  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  former 
class  of  claims,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  English  Grovernment 
should  advance  such  sums  as  should  be  awarded  by  the  sub- 
commission. 

The  next  subjects  referred  to  are  the  ^'Duties  of  British 
Residents,  and  the  Native  Question."  The  Resident  was  invested 
with  (1)  the  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  State ;  (2)  the 
control  of  frontier  aflairs ;  (3)  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
natives.  As  to  the  second  of  these  points,  there  was  a  stipulation 
that  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  Resident  and  the 
Transvaal  Government  as  to  any  encroachments  by  Transvaal 
settlers,  the  decision  of  her  Majesty  as  suzerain  should  be  final. 
As  to  the  natives  within  the  state,  special  reservations  were  to  be 
made  for  them  in  the  districts  of  Waterberg  and  Zoutpansberg. 

Under  the  South  African  Republic  natives  were  not  allow^  to 
acquire  land  by  individual  title,  and  it  was  held  by  the  British 
Attomey-Greneral  of  that  state  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Annexation 
Proclamation  this  law  was  still  in  force ;  a  remedy,  however,  was 
foimd  by  making  the  Secretary  for  Native  AfiFairs  act  as  trustee 
for  the  natives. 

In  a  similar  capacity  it  was  arranged  by  the  Commissioners 
that  a  Native  Location  Commission  should  act,  which  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  Resident,  the  President  or  Vice-President  of  the 
state,  or  his  nominee,  and  a  third  person,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
British  Resident  and  the  President. 

It  was  also  provided,  and  not  objected  to  by  the  Boer  leaders, 
that  the  chief  Secocoeni,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  imprisoned 
at  Pretoria,  should  be  released. 

Natives  were  also  granted  free  liberty  of  movement  subject  to 
the  pass  laws,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Sand  River  Convention  as 
to  slavery  were  re-aflBrmed.  This  last  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Boers,  as  they  considered  it  unnecessary,  always  asserting  that  they 
have  never  infringed  its  provisions.  It  was  also  provided  that  a 
power  of  veto  on  all  measures  affecting  the  natives  should  be 
reserved  to  the  Suzerain. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Kimberley  that  the  district  of 
Zoutpansberg  might  be  made  an  independent  native  territory, 
but  this  the  Commissioners  were  unable  to  reconmiend,  and  their 
decision  was  approved  of  by  her  Majesty's  Grovernment.  Pro- 
visions were  also  made  for  the  protection  of  trade  and  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion. 

The  ^  financial '  question  was  the  last  though  not  least  dealt  with 
by  the  Commissioners.  The  liabilities  of  the  Republic  at  the  time 
of  annexation  amounted  to  301,7272.,  and  of  Uiis  under  British 
administration  over  150,0002.  was  paid  off,  but  fresh  liabilities 
had  been  contracted,  and  on  December  31, 1881,  the  total  liabilities  j 
were  390,4042.;  this  included  a  parliamentary  grant  of  100,00(JlPgl^ 

CC 
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These  liabilities  had  increased  by  August  8,  when  the  adnnnistration 
was  handed  over,  to  457,393{.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  cost  of  the  two  expeditions  against  Seoo- 
coeni,  the  latter  being  estimated  at  over  383,0002. ;  compensation 
to  those  who  had  suffered  loss  of  property  through  the  war^  put  at 
200,000{. ;  and  indemnification  to  displaced  officials,  altogether 
making  nearly  600,000Z.,  which,  added  to  the  former  liabilitieB, 
would  bring  the  total  debt  to  over  l,000,000i. 

The  Conunissioners  recommended  that  the  Transvaal  should 
not  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Secocoeni  in  1878,  and  also  (Sir  E.  Wood  dissenting)  that  the 
costs  of  the  successful  expedition  of  1879  should  be  remitted ;  and 
both  these  propositions  were  approved  of  by  Lord  Kimberley. 

Eventually  the  debt  of  the  new  state  was  brought  out  as  dae 
to  creditors  in  the  following  order : 

£ 
Oape  Commercial  Bank     ....      48,000 
Railway  debenture  holdera        .        .        .      86,667 
(Orphan  Ohamber  Fund     ....      27.226 
2nd  Charge    Bntish  Goyermnent 265,000 

Total        .        .        .        .        .£428,8d3 


Ist  Charge 


This  included  gratuities  to  displaced  officials,  but  not  compensation 
for  war  losses. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  sum  of  not  more  than  500,0002.  should 
be  advanced  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  new  state  at 
3^  per  cent.,  and  also  a  pajrment  of  21.  lOd.  9c{.  per  1002.  for  a 
sinking  fund  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  25  years. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  retrace  somewhat  our  steps  in  order  to 
follow  the  course  of  events.  Major-G-eneral  Sir  Frederic  Roberts, 
V.C,  had  been  despatched  in  all  haste  to  take  command  in  Natal, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill  arrived  in 
England.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he  found  that  the  armistice 
had  been  concluded,  and  that  the  Commissioners  were  occupied  in 
carrying  out  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen, 
and  accordingly  returned  to  England  after  a  stay  of  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  at  Cape  Town. 

The  Triumvirs  lost  no  time  in  calling  together  the  Yolksraad 
with  the  object  of  getting  the  Convention  duly  ratified.  Long  and 
anxious  debates  took  place,  and  the  end  of  the  three  months  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  the  Convention  still  unratified,  and  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  Volksraad  would  refuse  to  ratify  it.  So 
great  indeed  was  the  opposition  to  it  that  the  Triumvirs  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Gladstone,  asking  him  to  make  some  material 
alterations ;  the  time  however  came  for  England  to  assume  a  firm 
attitude,  and  the  Boers  were  told  that  the  Convention  must  be 
ratified  as  it  stood,  although  it  was  added  that,  if  it  was  found  to 
be  in  any  respect  unworkable,  modifications  might  probably  be 
introduced.  ^      ,,  r^or^al(> 
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Under  these  ciroomstances  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Raad 
to  adopt  any  other  course  than  to  ratify  the  Convention,  which 
they  did  on  October  25. 

Such  of  the  officials  and  civil  servants  who  had  acted  under  the 
British  Grovemment,  and  wished  to  take  service  under  the  new 
Government,  were  continued  in  their  posts. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  De  Wet,  however  refused  to  do  so,  and 
Mr.  Kotze  became  Chief  Justice  in  his  stead.  The  men  who  had 
been  accused  of  the  murders  of  Captain  Elliot  and  Dr.  Barber, 
had  been  duly  tried,  but  were  in  both  cases  acquitted. 

The  Baad  proceeded  to  levy  many  vigorous  import  duties,  and 
voted  l,500i.  to  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Joubert  for  arrears  of  salary. 
Certain  gold  concessions  in  the  Lydenburg  district  were  m^e  to 
Mr.  David  Benjamin,  of  Cape  Town.  These  concessions  were  mutth 
and  hostilely  criticised  in  the  Colony  and  in  England,  as  tending 
to  shut  up  the  gold-fields  and  drive  away  the  diggers.  From  Mr. 
Benjamin's  own  account  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  the  Bepublio 
gold-fields  had  been  proclaimed  on  a  private  farm,  that  he  pur- 
chased this  farm  during  British  rule,  and  obtained  British  title, 
and  in  order  to  protect  his  rights  he  induced  the  new  Transvaal 
CK>vemment  to  rescind  the  original  proclamation.  He  also  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  permit  the  diggers  to  continue  their 
occupation  on  liberal  terms.  At  Paandekraal  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  from  December  13  to  December  16,  to  celebrate  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bepublic.  The  proceedings  consisted  of  sports,  speeches, 
and  religious  ceremonies.  All  passed  off  well,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  Predikants  (clergymen),  the  general  tone 
throughout  the  meeting  was  moderate  and  conciliatory  towards 
the  English. 

V.  OAPE  CX)LONY. 

The  Basuto  war  found  itself  still  dragging  its  slow  length  along 
on  January  1,  IS81.  There  were  rumours  that  on  that  day 
the  Fingoes  were  going  to  rise  and  sack  Grrahamstown.  Prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  give  them  a  suitable  reception,  but  all 
passed  off  quietly. 

On  January  22  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson,  the  new  Governor, 
arrived,  and  relieved  Sir  George  Strahan,  who  had  been  temporarily 
administering  the  Government  since  the  departure  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere. 

The  Houses  of  the.  Legislature  met  on  the  28th  of  March,  and 
were  for  the  first  time  attended  by  representatives  from  Griqualand 
West,  which  had  been  a  few  months  before  annexed  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Early  in  the  year  the  Government  was  somewhat  weakened 
by  the  resignation  of  one  of  its  most  energetic  members,  Mr. 
Uppington,  the  Attorney-General.  He  i^as  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Leonard,  but  after  a  very  few  weeks  of  office  that  gentleman  dis- 
covered that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  native  policy  of  t^he^  ^@?5^Qle 
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tneni  and  resigned.  Mr.  Uppington  resumed  ofl5ce  for  a  few  days, 
but  the  defection  of  Mr.  Leonard  proved  too  much  for  a  Government 
already  on  its  last  legs,  and  this,  coupled  with  a  most  extraordinary 
change  of  opinions  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  new-fledged  members 
for  Griqualand  West,  caused  Mr.  Sprigg's  (Sir  Bartle  Frere's) 
Ministry  to  cease  to  exist. 

A  new  Ministry  was  formed  as  follows : — Mr.  Scaiilen,  Premie 
and  Attorney-General;  Mr.  Merriman,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works ;  Mr.  Sauer,  Secretary  for  Native  Afiairs ;  Mr.  Hofmeyr, 
without  a  portfolio ;  Mr.  Molteno,  Colonial  Secretary ;  and  Mr. 
Hutten,  Treasurer-General. 

The  Premier,  Mr.  Scanlen,  had  been  a  solicitor,  and  much 
surprise  was  felt  at  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  an  office  which  had  always  been  previously  held  by  a 
member  of  the  higher  branch  of  the  profession  ;  and  Mr.  Uppington 
brought  forward  a  motion  condenming  the  course  Mr.  Scanlen  had 
adopted,  which  was  however  lost  by  a  majority  of  six  in  a  house  of 
sixty-eight. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  had  been  instructed  to  offer  his  media- 
tion between  the  Colonial  Government  and  the  Basutos  if  both 
parties  were  willing,  and  after  two  or  three  engagements  with 
varied  results  Lerothodi  sued  for  peace,  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Sauer;  and  an  armistice  was  declared  on  February  18  for  six 
days.  Sir  Hercules  had  told  the  Basutos  that  if  they  would  place 
themselves  ^  unreservedly  in  his  hands '  he  would  ensure  them  ^  just 
and  generous  terms,'  but  the  first  condition  he  made  was  that  they 
should  lay  down  their  arms  at  once.  This,  however,  they  were 
unwilling  to  do,  and  hostilities  were  resum^  and  carried  on  in  a 
desultory  manner  until  April  9,  when  Lerothodi  again  asked  for 
peace.  The  Governor  thereupon  took  up  the  position  of  mediator, 
and  made  an  award  between  the  hostile  parties.  A  general 
amnesty  was  to  be  granted ;  they  were  to  be  disarmed,  but  there 
was  to  be  a  liberal  issue  of  licences  to  carry  arms,  and  no  confis- 
cation of  territory,  but  a  fine  of  5,000  head  of  cattle.  To  these 
terms  Lerothodi,  Joel,  Molappo,  and  other  chiefs  assented,  but 
Masupha  remained  silent,  and  Mr.  Sauer,  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs,  was  sent  to  Basutoland,  to  arrange  for  the  carrying*  out  of 
the  award,  for  which  it  may  be  remarked,  although  made  in  pur- 
suance of  instructions  from  the  Home  authorities.  Lord  Kim- 
berley  declined  all  responsibility. 

Later  on  Masupha  consented  to  accede  to  the  award,  and  the 
chiefs  began  to  coUect  the  cattle,  and  the  Colonial  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Basutoland.  The  disarmament  however  appears  to 
have  gone  on  but  very  slowly,  and  the  loyal  Basutos  were  still 
afraid  to  return  to  their  villages.  Although  comparatively  quiet, 
the  state  of  Basutoland  was  still  far  firom  satisfactory,  and  there 
were  indications  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  fiee 
themselves  from  their  embarrassments  by  disannexing  that  ooontiy* 
In   Kafirland  the  rebellion   was  early  iuoijifeg^  tyear  brought  to  » 
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dose,  and  in  July  the  much-80ught-aiter  Kreli  surrendered  himself. 
In  the  Cape  Parliament  the  new  Government  early  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  question  of  railway  extension,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
extend  the  line  to  Kimberley,  near  Beaufont  West.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
De  Villiers  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  make  the  use  of  either  the 
English  or  the  Dutch  languages  optional  in  the  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  but,  owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  session,  this  did 
not  come  on. 

A  not  unimportant  feature  of  the  year  was  the  formation  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  which  arose  out  of  the  Transvaal  question.  The 
avowed  object  of  this  movement  was  to  give  the  Afrikanders  a 
larger  share  in  the  public  business  and  government  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hofmeyr  took  a  prominent  part  in  this.  And  in  the  Free 
State  the  Chief  Justice  and  another  judge  (Gregorowski)  identi- 
fied themselves  with  it.  The  opinion,  however,  of  a  most  impartial 
critic.  President  Brand,  was  not  favourable.  ^'  I  entertain,"  said  he, 
"  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  path  the  Afrikander  Bond  has 
adopted  is  calculated  to  lead  to  that  union  and  fraternisation  which 
is  so  indispensable  for  the  bright  future  of  South  Africa. 

"  According  to  my  conception  the  institution  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond  appears  to  be  desirous  of  exalting  itself  above  the  estab- 
lished Government,  and  forming  an  ^  imperium  in  imperio.' " 

Mr.  Merriman,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  also  strongly 
denounced  the  bond  in  which  his  brother  minister  was  so  strongly 
interested,  and  in  November  Mr.  Hofmeyr  resigned,  declaring  his 
intention  of  continuing  to  give  an  independent  support  to  the 
Government.     For  his  resignation,  however,  he  gave  no  reason. 

Cetywayo,  who  had  been  since  his  arrival  in  Cape  Town  kept  a 
prisoner  in  the  Castle,  was  in  January  removed  to  a  farm  in  the 
country  called  Oude  Molen,  which  had  been  purchased  expressly  for 
his  accommodation ;  the  object  being  to  give  him  all  reasonable 
indulgence  and  freedom,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  might  be 
necessary  for  his  safe  detention.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the 
disasters  to  the  British  troops  in  the  Transvaal,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  Majesty,  breathing  a  strong  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the 
Transvaal  Boers. 

He  afterwards  petitioned  to  be  released  and  sent  back  to 
Zululand,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  brought  to 
England  in  the  following  year,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henriques  Shep- 
stone.  Against  this  course  Mr.  Uppington,  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  late  Government,  published  a  strong  manifesto. 

In  Natal  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  presence  of 
the  troops  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  troubles  caused  con- 
siderable activity  in  commercial  circles. 

Kesolutions  in  favour  of  responsible  government  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature.     In  November,  when  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  having 
eompleted  his  task  in  the  Transvaal  and  Zululand,  was  about  to 
return  to  his  military  duties  in  England,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sendall  was    j 
appointed   Lieutenant-Governor  in  his  stead.     This  appointmei98^^ 
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caused  great  indignation  in  Natal,  partly  on  account  of  his  being 
an  unknown  man,  and  partly  because  he  had  previously  served 
under  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  in  Ceylon.  This  last  circumstance, 
it  was  considered,  showed  a  wish  to  render  the  G-ovemment  of 
Natal  in  a  position  of  too  great  subordination  to  that  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  Public  meetings  were  held  denouncing  the  appointment, 
and  it  was  even  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  impossible  for 
Mr.  Sendall  to  land,  unless  under  the  protection  of  British  troops. 

Resolutions  passed  the  Legislature  in  fevour  of  altering  the 
appointment  fix)m  a  Lieutenant-Gtovemorship  to  a  Q-ovemorship, 
and  raising  the  salary  to  4,000^.  per  annum  in  order  that,  tiie 
choice  being  greater,  some  other  gentleman  of  superior  standii^ 
and  reputation  might  be  appointed.  Eventually,  although  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Sendall  was  warmly  defended  by  Mr.  Courtney, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  a  speech  to  his  con- 
stituents at  Liskeard,  the  Ghovemment  thought  well  to  give  way 
to  the  popular  clamour.  Mr.  Sendall  placed  his  appointment  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Kimberley,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who  had  been 
Lieutenant- G-ovemor  of  Natal  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  War,  was 
appointed  Governor. 

In  Zululand  there  were  disturbances  between  John  Dunn  and 
Sitimela,  resulting  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter.  The  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  the  return  of  Cety wayo  met  with  but  little  favour 
in  Natal,  and  public  meetings  were  held  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  strongly  opposing  any  such  idea,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  deprecating  Cetywayo's  return  as  dangerous  to 
the  peace  both  of  Zululand  and  the  Colony. 

At  Walwich  Bay  also  things  were  far  fix)m  quiet,  one  cause 
being  the  quarrels  between  the  French  and  German  missionaries, 
the  latter  of  whom  were  accused  by  the  former  of  inciting  the 
natives  against  them,  but  of  the  truth  of  this  accusation  there  axe 
not  at  present  sufficient  means  of  judging. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CANADA — UNITED  STATES — CENTRAL  AMERICA,  MEXICO,  ETC.—WBSI 
INDIES — BRAZIL — ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  URUGUAY,  ETC. — CHOI, 
PERU,  AND   BOLIVIA. 

I.   CANADA. 

At  the  close  of  the  survey  of  Canadian  history  during  1880,  we 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Government  scheme  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  through  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
almost  certain  to  receive  the  approval  of  Parliament.  This 
anticipation  was  verified  early  in  the  year  1881.    After  a  protracted 
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and  acrimonious  debate  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  by  128 
▼otes  against  49,  passed  the  measure  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  introduced.  In  consequence  of  this  result  great  activity 
has  since  prevailed  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise.  It  is  even  pro* 
bable  that  the  line  will  be  opened  for  traffic  within  five  years, 
instead  of  the  ten  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  necessary. 
Already  a  large  part  of  the  North- West  has  been  opened  up  and 
settled  through  the  medium  of  this  railway.  Trains  now  run 
regularly  over  many  hundred  miles  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Gt)vemor-General,  the  Marquess 
of  Lome,  paid  a  visit  to  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  North- West. 
He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  everywhere,  and  none  welcomed 
him  more  cordially  than  the  Indians.  After  traversing  a  great 
part  of  the  Far  West  and  a  part  of  the  corresponding  r^on  on 
the  United  States  side  of  the  boundary  line,  the  Governor-General 
was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  Manitoba  Club  at  Winnipeg, 
where  he  stated  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  what  he  had 
seen  and  experienced.  Amongst  other  things,  he  remarked 
that,  "  We  may  look  in  vain  for  a  situation  so  favourable  and 
so  commanding  [as  that  of  Winnipeg] — many  as  are  the  fair 
regions  of  which  we  can  boast.  There  may  be  some  among  you 
before  whose  eyes  the  whole  wonderful  panorama  of  our  provinces 
has  passed — the  ocean-garden  island  of  Prince  Edward,  the  mag- 
nificent valleys  of  the  St.  John  and  Sussex,  the  marvellous  coimtry, 
the  home  of  *  Evangeline'  where  Blomidon  looks  down  on  the 
tides  of  Fimdy,  and  over  tracts  of  red  soil,  richer  than  the  weald 
of  Kent.  You  may  have  seen  the  fortified  paradise  of  Quebec ; 
and  Montreal,  whose  prosperity  is  worthy  of  her  great  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  you  may  have  admired  the  well-wrought  and 
splendid  province  of  Ontario,  and  rejoiced  at  the  growth  of  her 
capital,  Toronto,  and  yet  nowhere  will  you  find  a  situation  whose 
niU^ural  advantages  promise  so  great  a  future  as  that  which  seems 
assured  to  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg,  the  heart  city  of  our 
dominion.  .  •  .  Manitoba  must  support  a  vast  population.  If 
we  may  calculate  from  the  progress  already  made  in  comparison 
with  our  neighbours,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  fear  comparison 
with  them  on  the  new  areas  now  open  to  us.  We  have  now 
4,400,000  people,  and  these,  with  the  comparatively  small  numbers 
as  yet  in  this  province,  are  restricted  to  the  old  area.  Yet,  for  the 
last  ten  years  our  increase  has  been  over  18  per  cent.,  whereas, 
during  the  same  period,  all  the  New  England  States  taken 
together  can  show  an  increase  of  only  15  per  cent.  In  the  last 
thirty  years  in  Ohio  the  increase  has  been  61  per  cent.  Ontario's 
has  been  during  that  space  of  time  101  per  cent,  of  increase, 
while  Quebec  has  increased  52  per  cent.  Manitoba  in  ten  years 
has  increased  289  per  cent.,  a  greater  rate  than  any  hitherto 
attained,  and,  to  judge  from  this  year's  experience,  is  likely  to 
increase  in  an  even  more  wonderful  degree  during  the  following 
decade."  Cc^n^nio 
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While  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  is  now  in  course  of  oun- 
struction  at  a  rapid  rate,  another  undertaking  of  great  magnitude, 
the  Intercolonial  Bailway,  has  become  remunerative.  For  several 
years  the  annual  deficit  of  that  railway  was  considerable,  and  the 
line  itself  was  regained  as  a  serious  burden  to  the  Dominion.  As 
much  as  a  dollar-and-a-half  had  to  be  expended  in  order  to  secure 
the  return  of  one  dollar.  This  ruinous  state  of  things  was  entirely 
reversed  last  year,  the  expenditure  then  being  less  than  the  nett 
earnings.  A  surplus  accrued  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  another 
important  particular  the  prosperity  of  Canada  was  marked.  The 
revenue  showed  an  elasticity  which  pleased  the  upholders  of  the 
*  National '  policy.  The  receipts  from  Customs  and  Excise  during 
the  five  months,  from  July  1  to  November  30  inclusive,  contrast, 
as  follows,  with  those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1880 : — 

1880  1881 


Cuatoms 
Exdse  . 

•    /7,481^1- 
.      2^68,717 , 

64 
09 

^,012,646 :  90 
2,509,496 :  38 

^,739,918 

73 

jril,520,042 :  28 

Increase  over  1881 

•        •        • 

•        • 

W,780,123 :  66 

With  the  exception  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  Pacific 
Railway,  the  debates  in  the  Dominion  Legislature  were  not  ex- 
citing. The  administration  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  preserved 
alike  its  popularity  and  its  large  working  majority.  At  the  close 
of  the  Session,  the  Governor-General  congratulated  Parliament 
upon  the  amount  of  practical  legislation  which  had  been  con- 
cluded. This  legislation  embraced  the  Pacific  Railway  Act,  Acts 
for  extending  the  boimdaries  of  Manitoba,  amending  the  naturali- 
sation laws,  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  nulway  Acts,  for 
extending  the  system  of  electric  cables  in  the  river  and  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  for  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians  in  the 
North-West. 

Last  year  promises  to  be  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
owing  to  the  beginning  then  made  to  utilise  the  vast  deposits  of 
minerals  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  On  that  shore, 
and  on  the  Island  of  Michipicoten,  the  existence  of  native  copper 
has  been  known  for  centuries.  When  the  Jesuit  Mhers  explored 
Lake  Superior  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  found 
quantities  of  copper  in  its  native  or  metallic  form,  on  what  is  now 
Canadian  territory.  For  many  years  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  worked  the  mineral  deposits  on  their  side  of  the 
Lake.  The  product  of  their  mines  has  been  300,000  tons  of  me- 
tallic copper,  valued  at  about  30,000,000i.  sterling.  The  result  has 
been  to  convert  the  wilderness  of  the  lake  part  of  Michigen  into 
a  busy  and  thriving  district.  Two  English  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, Michipicoten  Native  Copper,  and  the  Lake  Superior  Native 
Copper,  were  established  last  year  in  order  to  effect  a  like  trans- 
formation on  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  Lake,  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  acquire  some  of  the  mineral  riches  with  which  nature  has 
profusely  endowed  this  region  of  the  earth. 

II.   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  February  9,  1881,  the  formal  counting  of  the  vote  for  the 
twentieth  President  of  the  United  States  took  place.  Owing  to 
the  elections  in  Georgia  having  taken  place  on  the  wrong  day, 
the  vote  of  that  State  was  excluded.  Had  it  been  included. 
General  Garfield  would  have  had  214  votes,  and  General  Hancock 
155.  Though  General  Garfield  had  so  considerable  a  majority  in  , 
the  Electoral  College,  the  popular  vote  in  his  favour  was  only 
3,000  in  excess  of  his  opponent.  He  entered  office,  however,  on  a 
much  better  footing  than  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Hayes  was  the 
only  President  who  had  held  office  under  a  title  which  was  open  to 
question.  As  a  result,  probably,  of  the  dubious  legality  of  his 
position,  his  administration  did  not  inspire  popular  confidence. 
Scarcely  anything  was  done  by  him  to  further  that  reform  of  the 
Civil  Service  which,  before  he  became  President,  he  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  indispensable.  Having  rewarded  with  office  some  of 
the  persons  in  the  South  to  whose  unscrupulousness  he  owed  his 
election,  his  influence  as  a  reformer  was  destroyed.  He  left  office 
without  any  other  charge  against  him  than  that  of  being  too 
grateful  for  favours  from  unworthy  persons.  Both  his  wife  and 
himself  had  set  a  good  example  by  their  unblemished  life  at 
Washington,  while,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  principles  of  the  total 
abstainers  were  rigidly  carried  into  effect  at  the  White  House. 

Though  Mr.  Hayes  was  not  a  President  of  conspicuous  ability, 
he  had  the  tact  or  good  fortune  to  select  able  advisers,  and  to  be 
guided  by  them.  During  his  administration  the  country  flourished. 
When  he  became  President,  the  national  debt  was  ^2,089,000,000; 
when  he  left  office,  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to  ^1,880,000,000. 
Mr.  Sherman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reduced  the  annual 
interest  on  the  debt  from  ^94,500,000  to  ^76,750,000,  while  he 
left  behind  him  an  overflowing  Treasury,  the  amount  contained 
therein  being  /1 73,000,000  in  gold,  and  #84,000,000  in  silver. 
These  results  were  largely  due  to  bountiful  harvests  and  the 
revived  trade  of  the  country.  During  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Hayes's 
presidency  the  cotton  crop  was  4,485,423  bales ;  during  the  last 
it  had  risen  to  5,761,252.  During  the  first  year  the  production 
of  wool  was  207,000,000  lbs. ;  during  the  last  it  had  risen  to 
264,000,000  lbs.  During  the  first  year  364,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  were  grown  ;  during  the  last,  481,000,000;  while  the  pro- 
duction of  Indian  com  in  the  two  years  was  1,342,000,000  and 
1,537,000,000  bushels  respectively.  During  the  first  year  the 
quantity  of  iron  product  was  2,066,594  tons,  and  of  coal 
54,308,250  tons ;  during  the  last  it  was  3,835,191  tons  of  iron, 
and  69,200,934  tons  of  coal.    The  export  of  live-stock  during  the  [e 
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first  year  was  valued  at  ,^4,205,893 ;  it  was  valued  in  the  last 
year  at  /20,681,738.  The  exports  of  food  had  risen  from 
value  of  a  little  over  /269,000,000  to  ^465,000,000.  The  value 
of  the  foreign  trade  during  the  first  year  was  4f639;OOO,000  in 
exports,  and  if^476,000,00()  in  imports;  during  the  last  year  the 
value  had  risen  to  ^915,000,000  in  exports,  and  ^703,000,000 
in  imports.  These  tokens  of  prosperity  excited  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  yet  they  would  not  have  erred  if, 
while  rejoicing  over  the  retrospect,  they  had  refrained  from  con- 
sidering the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  a  subject  for  unmixed 
self-gratulation. 

President  Crarfield  took  the  oath  of  oflBce  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  message  on  March  4.  The  first  part  of  the  address  was 
directed  to  a  survey  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  during 
the  century  of  the  republic's  existence.  He  noted  that,  under 
the  present  constitution, "  thirty-five  States  have  been  added  to  the 
Union,  with  constitutions  and  laws,  framed  and  enforced  by  their 
own  citizens,  to  secure  the  manifold  blessings  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. The  jurisdiction  of  this  constitution  now  covers  an  area 
fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  a 
population  twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  1780."  He  held 
that  the  civil  war  had  secured  the  Union  for  ever,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, ^^  the  supremacy  of  the  nation  and  its  laws  should  be  no 
longer  a  subject  of  debate."  He  considered  "  the  elevation  of  the 
negro  race  from  slavery  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  the  most 
important  political  change  we  have  Imown  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1787."  He  believed  the  progress  of  the 
negroes  since  their  emancipation  to  have  been  very  remarkable.  He 
thought  the  freed  negroes  deserving  of  the  generous  encourage- 
ment of  all  good  men,  and  he  intimated  that,  so  frur  as  his 
authority  extended,  "  they  should  enjoy  the  full  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  constitution  and  laws."  He  went  on  to  depict  the 
country  as  unprecedentedly  prosperous.  Much  of  the  prosperity 
he  attributed  to  the  maintenance  of  public  credit  and  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  under  the  administration  of  his  pre- 
decessor. He  pledged  himself  that "  the  finances  of  the  Grovemment 
shall  suflfer  no  detriment  which  it  may  be  possible  for  my 
administration  to  prevent."  He  thought  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  should  obtain  more  attention  than  they  had  yet  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  steady  and  healthy  growth  of  manufactures 
should  be  fostered.  Referring  to  the  Panama  Canal,  he  declared 
that  American  interests  in  connection  with  it  must  be  protected, 
adding,  "  We  urge  no  narrow  policy,  nor  seek  peculiar  or  exclusive 
privileges  in  any  commercial  route ;  but,  in  Uie  language  of  my 
predecessor,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority  over 
any  interoceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  North 
and  South  America  as  will  protect  our  national  interests.  He 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  while  absolute  religious  frreedom  should 
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'^^  \  something  should  be  done  to  hinder  the  Mormon 

^"  ^from  offending  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  by 

|my,  but  also  from  preventing  the  administra- 

'^^^  ^gh  the  ordinary  instrumentalities  of  the  law. 

X*.        ^  chat  "the  Civil  Service  can  never  be  placed  on  a 

^  asis  until  it  is  regulated  by  law  for  the  good  of  the 

if; "  and  he  promised  to  ask  Congress  "  to  fix  the  tenure 
minor  offices  of  several  executive  departments,  and  pre- 
o  grounds  upon  which  removals  shall  be  made  during  the  terms 
.  which  the  incumbents  have  been  appointed."  The  closing 
paragraph  may  be  given  in  full :  "  Finally,  acting  always  within 
the  authority  and  limitations  of  the  constitution,  invading  neither 
the  rights  of  States  nor  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  my  administration  to  maintain  authority  in  all  places 
within  its  jurisdictioD,  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
Union  in  Uie  interests  of  the  people,  to  demand  rigid  economy  in 
all  ezpenditiu:es  of  the  Government,  and  to  require  honest  and 
£Edtbfiil  service  of  all  the  executive  officers,  remembering  that  their 
offices  were  created,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  incumbents  or 
their  supporters,  but  for  the  service  of  the  G-ovemment.  And 
now,  fellow-citizens,  I  am  about  to  assume  the  great  trust  that 
yon  have  committed  to  my  hands.  I  appeal  to  you  for  that 
earnest  and  thoughtful  support  which  makes  this  Government  in 
fact,  as  it  is  in  law,  the  Government  of  the  people.  I  shall  greatly 
rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress,  and  of  those 
who  may  share  with  me  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  adminis- 
tration, and,  above  all,  upon  our  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  this  great  people  and  their  Government,  and  reverently  invoke 
the  blessing  of  .AJmighty  God." 

More  than  usual  interest  was  manifested  in  the  composition  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  it  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  Mr.  Conkling,  and  thus  subject  to  prompting  from 
General  Grant,  Mr.  Conkling*s  avowed  chief,  and  likely  to  further 
attempts  for  securing  the  election  of  General  Grant  as  President 
for  the  third  time.  The  danger  of  the  latter  contingency  appeared 
at  an  end  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Senator  Blaine  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine  having  been  himself  an  aspirant  to  the 
Presidency,  and  directly  opposed  both  to  Mr.  Conkling  and  General 
Ghunt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  Mr.  Senator  Windom, 
of  Minnesota;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  Mr.  Senator 
Kirkwood,  of  Iowa ;  the  Secretary  of  War  was  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln, 
of  Illinois ;  Mr.  W.  J.  James,  the  postmaster  of  New  York  city, 
was  appointed  Postmaster-General,  and  Mr.  Wayne  M*Veagh,  of 
Pennsylvania,  \css  appointed  Attorney-General. 

No  member  of  President  Garfield's  Cabinet  was  better  known 
to  the  public  than  Mr.  James  Gillespie  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State. 
In  1876,  and  agaiu  in  1880,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
bat  at  neither  time  could  he  obtain  the  nomination  from  the 
oanvention  representing  the  Republican  party,  of  which  hex^^ 
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zealous  member.  His  experience  of  public  life  thus  extended 
over  eighteen  years,  during  fourteen  of  which  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  being  Speaker  of  the  House  for  four 
years,  and  Senator  for  Marine  during  the  remaining  years.  Mr. 
Senator  Windom  had  been  ten  years  a  member  of  Congress  and  a 
Senator  for  twelve.  He  had  given  special  attention  to  economic 
questions,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  moderate  Protection.  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln  was  an  active  agent  at  Chicago  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  General  Grant;  he  was  Lincoln's  only  surviving 
son,  and  had  gained  reputation  in  Chicago  as  a  lawyer.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  Mr.  William  H.  Hunt.  Mr.  Hunt  had  no 
other  qiialification  for  being  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  than 
that  of  being  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  a  notable  lawyer  in  New 
Orleans.  Mr.  Senator  Kirkwood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
had  not  only  been  Senator  for  Iowa,  but  he  had  been  thrice  elected 
governor  of  that  State.  Mr.  W.  J.  James  had  earned  so  much 
credit  as  postmaster  for  New  York  city  that  it  was  generally 
supposed  he  would  make  an  excellent  Postmaster- OeneraL  Mr. 
Wayne  M'Veagh,  the  Attorney-General,  was  an  experienced 
Philadelphia  lawyer.  He  had  also  been  minister  at  Constantinople 
in  1 870.  The  Senate  neither  delayed  nor  differed  about  confirming 
all  the  nominations  to  the  Cabinet. 

When  other  appointments  were  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation  much  dissatisfaction  was  caused  among  the  small 
group  which  took  the  name  of  "  Stalwarts,"  and  was  h^ed  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Conkling,  a  Senator  for  New  York.  At  the  end  of  March 
the  President  appointed  Mr.  Merrit,  then  Collector  of  the  Customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  to  be  Consul-General  at  London,  and 
nomioated  Mr.  Robertson,  State  Senator  for  New  York,  to  succeed 
him.  Mr.  Robertson  had  striven  hard  to  procure  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate,  for  President;  to  his 
refusal  at  Chicago  to  assent  to  what  is  termed  ^^  the  unit  rule  "  was 
attributed  the  failure  of  General  Grant  to  obtain  the  nomination 
there.  Hence  Mr.  Robertson  was  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Conkling,  who 
disliked  Mr.  Blaine  and  his  supporters,  and  who  had  work^  with 
his  whole  soul  for  the  re-election  of  General  Grant.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  President  (Jarfield  to  withdraw  the  name  of 
Mr.  Robertson ;  as  an  inducement  it  was  promised  that,  should 
he  do  so,  all  his  other  appointments  would  be  confirmed.  The 
President  having  refused,  Mr.  Conkling  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  re-elect 
him,  and  thus  strengthen  his  position.  Mr.  Piatt,  his  colleague, 
who  owed  his  election  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Conkling's  influence, 
followed  his  example.  These  resignations  took  place  on  May  1 6. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Robertson's  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Albany  immediately  afterwards, 
Mr.  Robertson  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  his  person,  the  following 
principles  had  been  established :  first,  the  abolition  of  ^  the  unit 
rule"  in  party  conventions ;  second,  the  defeat  of  the  third  term 
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project ;  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  district  representa- 
tion ;  and  fourth,  the  reaffirmation  of  the  President's  constitutional 
right  '^  to  nominate  to  the  Senate,  and  to  have  such  nominee  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate." 

An  event  so  unusual,  if  not  altogether  unprecedented,  as  the 
resignation  of  two  Senators,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country.  The  contest  for  this  re-election  was  long  and  bitter.  If 
they  counted  upon  being  re-chosen  immediately,  the  event 
entirely  upset  their  calculations.  Nearly  two  months  were  passed 
in  balloting  at  Albany,  none  of  the  candidates  obtaining  the 
requisite  majority.  But  it  soon  became  obvious  that  neither 
Mr.  Conkling  nor  Mr.  Piatt  had  any  chance  of  success.  Whatever 
chance  the  latter  might  have  had  on  other  grounds  was  annulled 
by  the  discovery  of  immoral  conduct  of  a  flagrant  character.  At 
length,  towards  the  end  of  July,  Mr.  Warner  Miller  was  elected 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Piatt,  and  Mr.  E.  G-.  Lapham  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Conkling.  During  the  struggle  at  Albany  none  worked  more 
assiduously  for  the  re-election  of  the  two  ex-Senators  than  Mr. 
Arthur,  the  Vice-President.  This  was  deemed  unbecoming  conduct. 
Its  impropriety  was  the  more  generally  acknowledged  when  the 
Vice-President's  prospects  were  suddenly  altered,  owing  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Oarfield  and  the  probability  that  Mr. 
Arthur  might  soon  become  President. 

On  July  2,  as  President  Garfield  and  Mr.  Blaine  were  about  to 
leave  Washington  for  Ne^  York  by  train,  the  President  was  shot 
at  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  mortally  wounded.  The  assassin,  a 
lawyer  in  Chicago  and  a  disappointed  place-hunter,  was  named 
Charles  Ouiteau.  After  firing  a  second  shot,  and  thinking  that  he 
had  effected  his  purpose,  he  shouted,  ^^  I  am  a  Stalwart,"  and 
"Arthur  is  President  now."  In  a  document  entitled  his  Auto- 
biography, published  by  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  upwards  of  three 
months  after  the  assassination,  Ouiteau  states  that  he  shot  the 
President  because  the  idea  flashed  through  his  brain  ''  that  if  the 
President  was  out  of  the  way,  everything  would  go  better.  At 
first  this  was  a  mere  impression.  It  startled  me,  but  the  next 
morning  it  came  with  renewed  force,  and  I  began  to  read  the 
papers  with  my  eye  on  the  possibility  that  the  President  would 
have  to  go ;  and  the  more  I  read,  the  more  I  saw  the  complication 
of  public  affairs,  the  more  I  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
removing  him.  This  thing  continued  for  about  two  weeks.  I 
kept  realing  the  papers,  and  kept  being  impressed,  and  the  idea 
kept  bearing,  and  bearing,  and  bearing  down  upon  me  that  the 
only  way  to  unite  the  two  firactions  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
save  the  Kepublic  from  going  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  and 
Democrats,  was  to  quietly  remove  the  President." 

The  indignation  at  the  attempt  upon  the  President's  life  was 
not  confined  to  the  United  Stat^.  Messages  of  sympathy  with 
his  family  and  the  nation  were  forwarded  by  the  rulers  of  all 
civilised  countries.     When  it  was  learned  that  the  wound  would  Ic 
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not  prove  immediately  fatal,  and  that  eventual  lecoveiy  was  deemed 
possible,  a  profound  sense  of  relief  and  thankfulness  was  universally 
felt. 

For  two  months  the  illustrious  sufferer  hovered  between  death 
and  life.  At  the  banning  of  September  he  was  removed  to  Long 
Branch  in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  might  benefit  him.  This 
expectation  seemed  on  the  point  of  reali^tion.  He  rallied  bo 
much  that  his  recovery  was  anticipated,  when,  at  thirty-five  minutes 
past  ten  o'clock  on  September  19,  he  suddenly  expired.  The 
result  of  a  post-mortem  examination  was  to  show  that  the  wound 
had  really  been  mortal,  and  that  the  case  was  desperate  from  the 
first. 

James  Abram  Gkurfield  was  the  second  President  of  the  North 
American  Eepublic  who  died  from  the  bullet  of  an  assassin.  The 
mourning  for  his  death  was  even  more  general  than  for  that  of 
Lincoln.  As  Earl  Granville  truthfully  said,  the  general  sorrow 
and  sympathy  '*  had  been  deepened  by  the  long  suspense,  and  by 
the  courage,  dignity,  and  patience  shown  by  the  illustrious 
sufferer.''  Immediately  after  the  tidings  of  lus  death  reached 
England,  the  Queen  telegraphed  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Garfield: 
"  Words  cannot  express  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel  with  you  at  this 
terrible  moment.  May  God  support  and  comfort  you,  as  He  alone 
can."  As  a  mark  of  respect,  which  had  the  greater  significance 
as  it  was  the  first  of  the  land  paid  by  an  English  sovereign  to  the 
President  of  a  Eepublic,  the  Court  went  into  mourning  for  a  week. 
Grarfield  was  buried  on  September  26  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  on  the  grandest  scale.  A  wreath  sent  by 
Queen  Victoria,  with  the  following  inscription  on  a  card  attached, 
was  placed  upon  his  coffin :  **  Queen  Victoria,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  President  Grarfield;  an  expression  of  her  sorrow  and 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Ghurfield  and  the  American  nation." 

Mr.  Arthur  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  the  day  afier 
Garfield's  death.  He  was  the  fourth  Vice-President  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  higher  office.  In  a  brief  address  delivered  aft^ 
taking  the  oath,  he  said  that  '^all  the  noble  aspirations  of  my 
lamented  predecessor  which  found  expression  in  his  life,  the 
measures  devised  and  suggested  during  his  brief  administration  to 
correct  abuses  and  enforce  economy,  to  advance  prosperity  and 
promote  the  general  welfeire,  to  ensure  domestic  security  and 
maintain  friendly  and  honourable  relations  with  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  will  be  garnered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  it  will  be 
my  earnest  endeavour  to  profit,  and  to  see  that  the  nation  shall 
profit,  by  his  example  and  experience." 

The  new  President  did  not  make  an  immediate  change  in  the 
Cabinet;  on  the  contrary,  he  requested  its  members  to  retain 
their  several  offices.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  holders  of  the 
most  important  offices  resigned;  Mr.  B.  H.  Brewster  became 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  C.  I.  Folger  became  Secretary  of  the 
■treasury,  and  Mr.   Frelinghuysen  Secretary  of^tatej^TpBefcwre 
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Mr.  Blame's  retirement  he  issued  several  important  despatches  with 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  invited  the  South  American  Republics  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  at  Washington.  In  the  despatches  relative  to  the 
Panama  Canal  he  contested  the  right  of  any  European  power  to 
g^uarantee  its  neutrality,  maintaining  that  the  United  States  had 
the  sole  right  to  do  so,  and  he  intimated  the  determination  of  the 
government  of  his .  country  to  retire  from  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  with  England,  wherein  a  joint  guarantee  of  these  powers  is 
established.  As  he  resigned  office  before  the  results  of  his  policy 
were  ascertained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  at  present  than 
state  what  he  purposed  accomplishing,  and  that  his  projects,  so 
£Bur  from  meeting  with  the  general  approval  of  bis  countrymen, 
were  regarded  by  them  as  ill-timed,  and  calculated  to  involve  the 
country  in  war. 

A  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  year  was  the  cele- 
bration at  Yorktown,  on  October  19,  of  the  himdredth  anniversary 
of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  to  the  army  of  the  United  States  and 
France.  The  ceremonies  lasted  three  days.  They  were  attended 
by  delegates  from  France  and  Germany  to  represent  those  in  both 
these  countries  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States.  Most  notable  and  signiBcant  of  the  good 
feeling  now  happily  prevailing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  flag  was  saluted  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States ; 
and  this  gracefril  act  of  international  courtesy  was  preceded  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Blaiae  reading  the  following  order  of  President 
Arthur :  ^  In  recognition  of  the  friendly  relations  so  long  and  so 
happily  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  trust  and  confidence  of  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  two 
countries  for  all  centuries  to  come,  and  especially  as  a  mark  of  the 
profound  respect  entertained  by  the  American  people  for  the  il- 
lustrious sovereign  and  gracious  lady  who  sits  upon  the  British 
throne,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  at  the  close  of  these  ceremonies, 
commemorative  of  the  valour  and  success  of  our  forefathers  in 
their  patriotic  struggle  for  independence,  the  British  flag  shall  be 
saluted  by  the  forces  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
now  at  Yorktown  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  will  give  orders  accordingly." 

m.    CENTRAL  AMERICA,  MEXICO,  &o. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  actually  commenced  on  February  1,  and 
such  good  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  that  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  in  1888.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Paris  in 
February,  M.  de  Lesseps  gave  some  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  scheme.  The  total  cost  was  to  be  20,500,000f.  sterling. 
This  will  include  weirs,  a  waiting-dock,  and  tide-gates  on  the 
Pacific,  and  will  render  the  canal  complete  and  ready  for  naviga- 1^ 
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tion.  The  engineers  conclude  from  the  surveys  already  made  that 
the  construction  of  the  canal  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  maimer. 
In  October  the  great  cutting  at  the  Oulebra  was  taken  in  hand, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  excavators  were  to  b^n  to  cut 
out  the  basin  of  the  canal  in  the  lower  parts,  while  in  l£e  Bay  of 
Colon  a  marine  dredge  would  scoop  out  a  channel  from  the  sea  to 
the  canal.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  prospect  is  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  There  are  102,230  shareholders,  80,839  of  them 
holding  from  one  to  five  shares,  19,143  from  six  to  twenty,  and 
3,208  from  twenty»one  to  fifty.  Among  the  shareholders  are 
16,000  women  inscribed  as  such  by  name.  The  canal  will  follow 
almost  the  exact  course  of  the  railway,  starting  about  a  mile  from 
Colon,  and  terminating  close  to  the  Panama  railway  station.  The 
geological  survey  of  the  route  shows  the  formation  of  the  soil  to  be 
entirely  volcanic.  An  unlooked-for  quantity  of  alluvial  soil,  how- 
ever, covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Isthmus  was  discovered,  and 
the  hard  solid  rock  of  the  summit  dwindled  into  angular  boulders 
of  dolomite  impacted  in  heavy  clay.  According  to  M.  de  L^seps* 
hopeful  forecast,  8,000  men  would  be  constantly  occupied  on  the 
work,  the  number  perhaps  being  increased  to  10,000  at  the  busiest 
time  ;  and  as  no  engineering  difficulties  were  expected,  the  canal 
might  be  finished  in  less  thaii  the  six  years  specified. 

Of  Mexico  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be  recorded  beyond 
a  marked  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  renew  official 
relations  with  European  powers,  suspended  since  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian. In  April,  Oeneral  Grrant  visited  the  capital,  and  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  need  of  the  country  for  political  repose, 
strongly  recommending  the  development  of  railway  and  mining 
industry,  assisted  by  capital  from  the  United  States.  A  more 
liberal  policy  towards  foreigners  was  subsequently  adopted,  and 
American  capitalists  obtained  concessions  to  lay  down  railroads 
and  erect  telegraph  lines,  whilst  later  on  the  Mexican  Gt>vemment 
appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  the  bases  for  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  Committee  on  the  National 
Debt  advised  the  recognition  of  ,1^145,000,000  of  the  Debt  and  its 
consolidation  into  3  per  cent,  bonds,  exchangeable  for  outstanding 
bonds,  and  receivable  in  payment  of  the  purchase-money  of  public 
lands.  This  amount  includes  #89,000,000  of  the  principal  and 
accrued  interest  of  the  London  debt  under  the  decree  of  October  14, 

1850,  #6,000,000  under  the  English  Convention  of  December  4, 

1851,  and  #7,000,000  under  the  Spanish  Conventions  of  1851  and 
1853.  There  have  been  various  rumours  as  to  a  settlement  of 
the  English  debt,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  arranged.  Whether 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  English  Consul  in  Mexico^  or 
from  other  causes,  British  trade  has  shown  a  considerable  felling 
off,  and  it  is  said  only  six  English  firms  trade  with  that  country, 
the  goods  sent  thither  from  Manchester  and  Sheffield  beii^ 
ordered  chiefly  by  Grerman  merchants.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  exorbitant  tariff  duties,  added  t<^.^^j^icipal  and  State 
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duties,  rather  than  the  want  of  Consular  authority,  are  the  chief 
obstacles  to  revived  trade.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  country  is  derived  from  Customs  duties,  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  evade  them  is  so  strong,  and  such  £Etcilities  for  smuggling 
are  oflfered  by  the  extended  sea-coast  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
land  boundary  with  the  United  States,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  repressing  the  entry  of  contraband  goods.  The  Presi- 
dent has  strongly  urged  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff;  and 
as  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  duties  would  seriously  cripple  the 
revenue,  it  was  proposed  to  spread  the  reduction  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  In  October  the  relations  with  G-uatemala  suddenly 
became  critical,  owing  to  some  boundary  dispute :  at  the  request  of 
that  country  the  United  States  consented  to  mediate,  but  Mexico 
declined  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  though  abstaining 
from  any  hostile  action. 

IV.  WEST   INDIES. 

The  islands  which  have  employed  Asiatic  labour  in  preference  to 
African  appear  to  have  thriven  materially.  The  condition  of 
Jamaica  has  not  improved,  in  spite  of  the  hopes  at  one  time  enter- 
tained of  its  returning  prosperity.  There  was  a  great  decrease  in 
the  revenue  for  the  quarter  to  March  31,  whilst  the  whole  year 
shows  a  falling  off  of  50,0002.  as  compared  with  1880,  the  amount 
realised  being  lower  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1868.  To  cover 
the  deficit,  an  extra  duty  of  Uiree  shillings  per  gallon  on  rum  was 
levied,  together  with  an  additional  10  per  cent,  on  all  imports 
previously  taxable.  The  deficit  was  attributed  to  a  strain  on  general 
revenue,  caused  by  paying  off  part  of  the  Immigration  Debt,  to 
meet  which  no  new  taxes  had  been  imposed.  But  figures  show 
that  the  fault  did  not  wholly  lie  here.  The  exports  for  the  year 
to  September  were  only  1,097,0822.,  i.e.  nearly  the  same  as  in 
1867,  showing  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent,  on  1880,  and  of  50  per 
cent,  since  1876.  Notwithstanding  the  marvellous  resources  of  the 
colony,  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  and  the  absence  of  men 
of  capital  prevent  the  colony  from  making  those  advances  of  which 
it  is  capable. 

The  climate  is  not  dangerous,  and  life  on  the  hills  is  even 
healthy.  Nevertheless  the  comparison  with  other  colonies  under 
similar  conditions  is  most  unfavourable.  The  150,000  people  of 
Trinidad,  for  instance,  upon  one-third  of  the  area,  produce  twice 
as  much  in  the  way  of  exports  as  the  500,000  people  of  Jamaica, 
an  island  possessing  a  better  soil  and  finer  climate.  In  Dominica 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the  colony 
reported  its  financial  condition  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
public  expenditure  had  greatly  exceeded  the  vote,  and  the  As- 
sembly had  to  pass  supplementary  estimates  for  money  already 
spent  without  legislative  sanction ;  and  increased  taxation  followed,  t 
The  fruit  trade  of  Dominica  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  this  is  the^^^ 
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oolj  iahod  «mtli  of  Jaouuca  that  exports  fruit.  Fever  has  been 
Terj  prenlent  both  in  Demenra  and  Barbados :  in  the  latter  tiie 
work  of  the  Scwion  was  intermpted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
epidende,  and  the  AflsemUy  adjoomed  for  six  weeks* 

Grenada,  at  the  beginning  of  1881,  was  yirtually  free  of  debt 
and  had  a  nrpfaii  of  5,0001.  in  the  Treasury ;  this  too  in  qute 
of  an&vonzafale  planting  seasons  and  the  depression  of  the  sugar 
trade. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  trade  in  British  ocHnmodities  is  said  to  be  fest 
slipping  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  most  of  the  artidei 
required  in  the  oonstroction  and  equipment  of  small  vessels  engaged 
in  domestic  comnmoe,  formerly  supplied  from  England,  now  oome 
from  the  United  States. 

In  Barbados  the  revenue  and  expenditure  keep  vesty  even :  in 
1881  they  were  132,26U.  and  131,809L;  they  are  estimated 
for  1882  at  133,7052.  and  134,4412.  The  output  in  sugar  bas 
steadily  increased  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  year  1881,  and 
that  article  alone  contributes  1,110,0002.  out  of  l,33O,000L,  the 
total  exports. 

In  Demerara  the  ^crystals"  trade,  for  which  British  Guiana 
has  so  long  be@i  celebrated,  continued  to  thrive,  and  the  secret  of 
this  lies  in  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  sugar  is  cultivated 
and  refined  and  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  The 
use  of  small  canals  through  the  sugar  districts  for  the  carriage  of 
the  canes  is  found  to  be  cheaper  than  tramways,  and  helps  to 
irrigate  the  soiL  There  being  2,000,0002.  worth  of  machinery  now 
at  work  in  this  colcmy,  besides  an  annual  importation  of  l,OOO,000(. 
worth  of  Englidi  goods,  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade 
may  be  formed. 

Commercially  both  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  show  symptoms  of 
depression,  the  sugar  crop,  which  used  to  average  760,000  tons, 
having  Mien  to  620,000.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  great 
destruction  of  plantations  by  slaves  during  the  rebellion,  to  the 
heavy  taxation,  now  amounting  to  12,000,0002.,  or  82.  per  inhabi- 
tant, to  the  increase  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  and  to  the  differentiai 
duties  on  foreign  vessels.  In  Cuba  the  year  has  passed  quietiy,  ^ 
new  insurrections  disturbing  the  pacification  effected  towards  the 
close  of  1880.  On  May  1  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  Constitution 
was  promulgated,  and  great  festivities  were  held  in  honour  of  the 
event.  A  Eoyal  Order  was  also  published  stating  that  the  ne^ 
constitution  would  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  execution  of  the 
law  of  1880  emancipating  the  slaves  throughout  the  island,  ^ 
the  Colonial  Minister  had  previously  promised  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal for  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  enfranchi9^ 
ment  of  all  slaves  not  included  in  the  reg^istration  of  1870.  I^ 
October,  General  Blanco,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  quellioS 
the  insurrections  of  late  years,  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Prendergast,  as  Captain-General  of  the  island. 

San  Domingo  does  not  appear  to  progress,  and  things  are  left 
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to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fruitful,  but  it 
is  not  cultivated.  In  Hayti  the  inhabitants  choose  to  pay  2a.  6d. 
a  bushel  for  imported  salt  rather  than  work  a  salt-pan  close  to  the 
town,  where  sufficient  salt  for  the  district  might  be  made.  Here,  too, 
the  English  market  is  being  closely  pressed  by  the  American. 
Early  in  the  year  the  United  States  Government  proposed  to  pur- 
chase the  Bay  of  Samana  from  the  San  Domingo  Bepublic,  but  the 
latter  declined  to  sell  it.  There  have  been  several  insurrectionary 
movements  during  the  year.  In  July  Alvarez,  the  insurgent  leader, 
appeared  near  the  capital  with  fifty  men,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
West  Gate,  but  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Government  troops, 
and  nine  were  killed  and  fifteen  taken  prisoners.  Towards  the  end 
of  July  the  hiding-place  of  four  generals  and  three  other  officers, 
adherents  of  Alvarez,  was  discovered,  and  they  were  shot  the  same 
day.  Eight  more  partisans  were  shot  the  following  week. 
Omllermo  then  headed  an  expedition  from  Porto  Bico  and  landed 
in  San  Domingo.  He  was  defeated  by  Heureux,  the  commander 
of  the  Government  forces,  in  three  successive  engagements,  the 
last  of  which  is  said  to  have  continued  for  forty-eight  hours.  In 
December  another  insurgent  party  took  possession  of  the  arsenal, 
and  though  eventually  overpowered  by  the  Government  troops, 
managed  to  escape.  The  year  closed  with  a  very  general  state  of 
uneasiness  prevailing  throughout  the  country.  The  Government 
being  satisfied  that  the  bones  discovered  on  September  10,  1877, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  San  Domingo,  were  really  those  of  Christopher 
.  Columbus,  voted  2fl00l.  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monu- 
ment beneath  which  to  deposit  them. 


V.  SOUTH  AMEMOA.— BRAZHi,  ARGENTINE  REPOBLIO,  ETC. 

Brazil. — ^The  Electoral  Reform  BiU,  which  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  more  or  less  since  April 
1880,  finally  passed  the  Senate  on  December  29,  1880,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  January  7,  1881.  By  this  measiure, 
full  political  rights  were  granted  to  freed  men,  non-Catholics, 
and  naturalised  citizens,  and  the  principle  of  district  repre- 
sentation in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  establinhed.  The 
Bill  had  encountered  so  much  opposition  before  reaching  its  final 
stage  that,  on  tiie  day  after  the  closing  of  the  Session,  the 
Ministry  tendered  their  resignations,  ^^in  order  to  leave  the 
Emperor  firee  to  choose  a  Ministry  possessing  bis  entire  confi- 
dence to  carry  the  law  into  execution."  Don  Pedro,  however, 
eipressed  his  complete  confidence  in  his  advisers,  and  refused  to 
accept  their  resignation. 

Since  1872,  the  work  of  slave-emancipfition  has  been  steadily 
panned,  nearly  thirty  thousand  per  annum  being  set  at  liberty. 
Every  month  hundreds  of  them  are  released  through  the 
ffsDooatj  of  their  masters  and  the  help  of  the  Emancipation 
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Societies  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Early  in  the 
year  the  Government  resolved  to  repress  the  system  of  Indian  slavery, 
and  to  punish  all  persons  who  should  possess  slaves  on  the  Amazon, 
whilst  the  province  of  Parana  imposed  a  tax  of  2,000  milieis  on 
all  slaves  introduced  within  its  boundaries. 

Although  many  things,  especially  its  annually  recurring  de- 
ficits, tend  to  check  the  prosperity  of  Brazil,  there  are  indications 
of  a  steady,  if  slow,  development.  Peace  with  her  neighbours  has 
been  maintained  throughout  the  year,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
constant  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  the  savings  banks  points  to 
a  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  people.  Lotteries  have  been 
greatly  on  the  increase,  the  pernicious  credit  system  is  still 
allowed,  and  restrictive  legislation,  in  the  shape  of  excessive  taxes 
on  imports  and  exports  and  in  the  curtailing  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  foreigners,  retards  the  advance  of  the  country. 

Argentine  Ri^public. — The  era  of  prosperity  that  set  in  under 
the  presidency  of  Senor  Avellaneda,  has  continued  under  that 
of  his  successor.  General  Roca,  and  the  jealousy  so  long 
existing  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Republic,  which  culminated  in  the  brief  and  almost  bloodless 
revolution  of  1880,  disappeared  with  the  decision  as  to  the 
national  capital. 

December  8,  1880,  the  day  on  which  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
first  adopted  its  title  of  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (the 
provincial  capital  being  sul^equently  fixed  at  Ensenada),  is  there- 
fore a  memorable  day.  The  popularity  of  General  Roca,  growing 
out  of  his  settlement  of  the  long-pending  question  of  the  capital, 
had  been  increased  by  his  wise  encouragement  of  immigration, 
and  special  agents  were  sent  to  Ireland  and  Germany  to  facilitate 
emigration  from  those  countries.  Congress,  at  his  instigation, 
voting  40,000i.  in  July  to  assist  the  expense  of  passages.  A 
number  of  Welsh  colonists  arrived  and  were  sent  on  in  Grovem- 
ment  steamers  to  Chubut,  whilst,  to  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Government  for  a  grant  of  territory  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Scotch  colony  near  that  district,  the  President  returned  a  fevour- 
able  reply.  Early  in  the  year  he  oflffered  50,000  Irish  immigrant 
families  land  on  the  Rio  Negro,  with  good  climate,  excellent  soil, 
and  free  from  locusts,  the  pest  of  adjoining  regions. 

Commercially,  the  year  opened  weU  throughout  the  country 
anil  Dew  industries  were  started  on  all  sides.  The  provincial 
governors  were  ordered  to  draw  up  full  reports  on  the  national 
resources  of  each  province,  the  industries  carried  on,  the  systems 
at  work,  and  to  suggest  how  production  could  best  be  fostered  and 
developc^l.  The  wheat  harvest  was  magnificent  and  the  maize  crop 
the  largest  ever  known.  Grold  mines  were  discovered  in  the  Rio 
Negro  territory,  a  new  mint  was  opened  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
railways  were  planned  and  the  works  commenced,  whilst  the  L^isla- 
tiu^  pai^sed  a  Bill,  authorising  the  Government  to  conclude  a  loan 
of  #1,500,000  for  the  harbour  works  at  Riachuelo.  A  fresh  loan  for 
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railways  in  the  interior  was  arranged  on  more  £eivourable  terms 
than  any  previous  Argentine  loan,  buyers  coming  from  Europe  to 
purchase  the  bonds,  instead  of  the  bonds  being  sent  over  there  for 
sale.  In  June  it  was  said  affairs  had  never  been  more  prosperous. 
The  premium  on  gold  had  declined,  exchange  was  rising,  and  wool, 
^which  had  been  so  locked-up  in  *  deposits,'  was  finding  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices.  Fresh  capital  was  flowing  steadily  into  the 
<x>nntry,  and  estancia  lands  were  rising  in  value,  one  that  was 
IxHight  in  December  1880  for  22,000Z.,  being  sold  shortly  after 
for  72,000i.  Great  excitement  was  caused  in  Buenos  Ajrres  on 
June  19  and  20,  by  the  Government  forbidding  memorial  services 
for  the  victims  of  the  previous  year's  revolution.  Disturbances 
followed,  several  people  were  wounded,  the  troops  were  called  out  to 
assist  tlie  police,  and  some  arrests  were  made,  but  as  soon  as  the 
duration  of  the  edict  expired,  masses  were  said  in  several  of  the 
churches  without  further  disturbance.  The  Boundary  Treaty  with 
Chili  was  eventually  ratified  on  October  22,  amid  great  rejoicings 
in  both  countries.  By  this  treaty  the  Andes  were  to  form  the 
dividing  line,  and  the  Straits,  up  to  Point  Dungeness,  were  to 
belong  to  Chili,  while  the  Argentine  Bepublic  was  to  have  the  whole 
of  Patagonia.  In  September  the  Consolidation  Law  was  passed, 
which  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency  within  two 
years.  This  measure  had  been  eagerly  looked  forward  to  for 
some  time  as  one  that  would  do  away  with  those  bank  privileges 
which  had  so  long  weighed  upon  the  market  and  industries  of  the 
country.  The  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  excited  but  little  interest 
among  the  Argentines.  A  suspicion  at  one  time  existed  on  the 
part  of  Chili,  that  the  Argentine  Government  had  been  indirectly 
aiding  the  Peruvians,  but  the  State  papers  found  at  Lima  proved 
that  the  Argentine  Government  had  throughout  observed  a  strict 
neutrality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  public  tranquillity  was 
so  disturbed  by  rumours  of  aggressive  purposes  on  the  part  of  Brazil, 
that  the  Emperor  thought  it  expedient  personally  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Argentine  Minister  at  Eio  Janeiro,  "that  all  the 
reports  in  Brazilian  newspapers,  about  the  Imperial  Gk)vemment 
having  taken  alarm  at  the  war  preparations  of  the  Republic,  were 
altogether  fictitious.'* 

There  was  a  grand  demonstration  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  arrival 
of  the  steel  corvette,  "Almirante  Brown,"  constructed  in  England, 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Argentine  navy.  At  a  banquet 
given  on  board.  President  Boca  and  others  made  patriotic  speeches, 
one  of  the  speakers.  Dr.  Rocha,  causing  some  subsequent  stir  by 
stating  that  he  thought  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
Banda  Oriental  (his  own  country)  would  be  its  annexation  to  the 
Argentine  Bepublic. 

Uruguay, — The  Senate  began  the  year  by  passing  a  Bill 
authorising  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  for  2,000,000  pesos,  bearing 
interest  at  4  per  cent.,  in  order  to  cover  the  deficits  of  1879  and 
1880 ;  and  new  duties  were  imposed  on  flour,  wheat,  and  maize^ 
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which  it  was  expected  would  produce  enough  revenue  in  future. 
In  May,  great  sensation  was  caused  by  a  decree  forbidding  the 
press  to  discuss  political  questions  in  a  manner  that  might  create 
any  difl&culties  for  the  Government,  and  two  editors  were  put  m 
prison  for  a  time.  This  restriction  had  been  preceded  by  rioting  in 
Monte  Video  and  attacks  on  various  newspaper  oflSces.  So  great 
was  the  alarm  caused  by  this  riot  that  the  legations  were  crowded, 
the  shops  closed,  and  the  session  of  the  L^slature  postponed. 
On  the  close  of  the  Chambers  in  July,  the  President  congratulated 
them  on  terminating  a  four  years'  existence  which,  for  the  first 
time,  had  been  untroubled  by  civil  war.  He  added  that  the 
revenue  had  increased  by  J^l, 200,000,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
rise  in  the  public  funds  from  5  to  14  per  cent.  The  foreign 
relations  too  of  Uruguay  were  satisfactory,  and  Brazil  had  given 
proof  of  her  friendship  by  promising  to  intern  Colonel  Leitorre. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  1882  was  if8,599,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture ^^8,798,079,  which  would  again  leave  a  deficit. 


VI.    CHILI,  PERU,  AND  BOLIVIA. 

In  January  1881  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  culminated  in 
the  fall  of  Lima,  and  although  no  cessation  of  hostilities  followed, 
the  struggle  has  assumed  all  the  character  of  guerilla  warfare. 
In  spite  of  Pierola's  defiant  attitude  within  the  walls  of  Lima 
and  his  elaborate  preparations  for  its  defence,  it  was  clear  the 
Chilians  had  resolved  to  seize  the  city,  and  their  course  had 
hitherto  been  so  persistently  victorious,  it  was  almost  certain  they 
would  succeed.  Eventually  there  was  no  attack  on  Lima  itself, 
for  after  the  series  of  decisive  engagements  which  preceded  the 
arrival  of  the  Chilians,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  breaking-up 
of  the  Peruvian  army,  the  city  surrendered  without  a  blow.  On 
January  4,  12,000  Chilians  landed  at  Corayaco,  Baquedano,  their 
commander-in-chief,  preparing  immediately  for  the  march  on 
Lima,  and  at  the  same  time  examining  the  enemy's  strongly  fortified 
position,  which  extended  from  Bella  Vista  to  Monterico.  Fighting 
began  early  on  January  13,  Lynch's  division  carrying  the  first  heights 
and  capturing  forty-five  redoubts  by  six  a.m.,  and  the  reserves  coming 
up  promptly  under  Martinez,  charged  the  enemy  and  secured  a  com- 
plete victory  by  nine  a.m.  As  8,000  Peruvians  were  still  concen- 
trated in  ChoriUos  and  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  continued  to 
resist,  Baquedano  determined  to  follow  them  at  once.  A  stubborn 
fight  ensued,  lasting  until  two  p.m.,  when  the  Chilians  had  driven 
the  enemy  from  his  commanding  position,  and  had  destroyed  the 
towns  of  Chorillos  and  Barancas.  The  next  day,  when  Baquedano 
was  taking  measures  for  attacking  Miraflores,  the  enemy's  second 
line  of  defence,  he  received  a  communication  from  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  in  Lima,  asking  for  an  interview.  To  this  he  agreed,  and 
early  on  January  15,  Qie  Dean  of  the  Diplomatie~"Porps  and  the 
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Ministers  of  England  and  France  presented  themselves  and  begged 
the  General's  protection  for  the  neutrals  residing  in  the  city,  add- 
ing that,  as  the  Government  of  Peru  were  about  to  make  some  pro- 
posals, they  hoped  further  bloodshed  might  be  avoided.  Baque- 
dano  thereupon  promised  not  to  open  fire  that  day,  and  would 
wait  until  midnight  for  the  proposals.  However,  at  two  p.m.  the 
Peruvians  suddenly  opened  fire  from  an  ambush  upon  the  General 
and  his  staff;  a  battle  followed,  in  which,  after  four  hours'  fighting, 
the  Chilians,  assisted  by  their  ships,  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  their  position  at  Miraflores,  and  pursued  them  to  the 
suburbs  of  Lima.  Pierola  fled,  and  his  brother  and  the  War 
Minister  were  takai  prisoners. 

The  Peruvians  are  said  to  have  lost  9,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  fighting  on  January  13  and  15,  and  the 
Chilians  7,000,  but  accounts  vary  considerably,  Baquedano  esti- 
mating the  Chilian  loss  at  only  600  killed  and  2,000  wounded. 

Don  Carlos  A.  Vergara  Silva  has  formed  a  table  of  the  losses  of 
the  Chilian  army  and  of  that  of  the  allies,  from  the  taking  of 
Calama  to  the  entry  into  Lima,  and  it  also  shows  the  number  of 
men  nnder  arms.  The  actions  include  those  of  Calama,  Chipana, 
Iquique  (two),  capture  of  the  ^^Bimac,"  Angamos,  Pisagua, 
Jermania,  capture  of  the  ^^  Pilcomayo,"  San  Francisco,  Tarapaca, 
Los  Anjeles,  Sama,  Tacna,  Arica,  Torata,  destruction  of  the 
**  Iioa  "  and  **  Covadonga,''  El  Manzano,  Chorillos,  and  Miraflores. 
The  losses  also  include  those  incurred  in  bombardments  and 
reconnaissances.    The  result  is  as  follows :  — 

Chilianfl  P«rayiaiif  BoUtUiiu 

Killed  ....    8^6  9,672  920 

Wounded     .        .        .    6,610  4,431  1,210 

Prisoners      .        .        .       890  7,020  800 

9,276  21,123  2,430  . 

The  allies  placed  under  arms  the — 

Anny  of  Tarapaca 14,000 

„      Tacna  and  Arica 14,000 

Bolivians 7,000 

Army  of  Arequipa 6,000 

,,      lea 8,000 

„      lima  and  Callao     .....  46,000 

Total 88,000 

Chili  opposed  to  the  forces  of  the  allies  the — 

Army  of  the  North 80,000 

The  Reserve 16,000 

Army  of  the  Frontier 8,000 

Total 48,000 

But  of  these  the  army  of  the  North  alone  has  vanquished  the'allied 
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The  defeat  of  the  Peruvians  at  Miraflores,  which  reduced  their 
army  to  3,000  men,  decided  the  f&te  of  Lima.  The  Chilians  being 
now  encamped  outside  that  city,  steps  were  taken  for  its  imme- 
diate bombardment,  but  the  Municipal  Alcaide,  accompanied  by  the 
English  and  French  Ministers  and  Admirals,  and  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Italian  naval  forces,  agreeing  to  its  unconditional 
surrender,  the  Chilian  troops  entered  on  January  17,  and  Callao  sur- 
rendered the  same  day,  its  garrison  having  previously  dispersed 
and  the  forts  and  ships  having  been  destroyed.  A  local  government 
was  forthwith  established  in  Lima,  Senor  Godoi,  formerly  Chilian 
Minister  in  Ecuador,  being  made  Prefect  of  the  city,  whiLst  Lynch 
was  made  Prefect  of  Callao.  The  night  before  the  entry  of  the 
Chilian  troops  Lima  was  the  scene  of  terrible  disorder.  Inflamed 
by  liquor  and  emboldened  by  the  disappearance  of  the  authorities 
or  by  the  hope  of  securing  something  through  the  city's  change  of 
masters,  rioters  entered  and  plundered  houses  as  ihej  pleased. 
There  being  no  one  to  check  them,  they  grew  bolder  and  bolder, 
and  from  robbery  they  proceeded  to  murder  and  incendiarism. 
Their  numbers  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  drunken  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  had  abandoned  Callao  and  had  been  since  disbanded. 
All  night  the  work  of  plunder,  destruction,  and  death  went  on,  but 
early  the  next  morning  the  foreigners  turned  out  in  force  and  com- 
bined for  their  common  safety  and  that  of  the  city.  English, 
Americans,  French,  Italians,  Crermans,  Spanish,  Austrians,  Colom- 
bians, and  others,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  procured  firearms  and 
patrolled  the  streets  in  dozens  and  fifties.  By  degrees  they  suc- 
ceeded in  terminating  this  reign  of  terror,  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  rioters  lying  about  the  streets  warned  others  what  they  might 
expect.  The  aspect  of  affairs  had  been  iso  threatening  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  that  a  deputation  went  out  to  Baquedanot  to 
beg  him  to  occupy  the  city  at  once,  and  in  the  evening  4,000 
Chilian  troops  were  duly  installed  in  its  various  barracks.  This  step 
was  taken  none  too  soon,  for  property  to  the  value  of  two  million 
doUars  had  been  stolen  or  destroyed  during  the  previous  night 
Similar  excesses  had  taken  place  in  Callao,  and  there  too  had  been 
quelled  by  the  foreigners,  but  not  until. after  four  hours'  hard  fight- 
ing and  the  death  of  150  rioters. 

The  Peruvian  ofiBcers,  instead  of  proceeding  against  the  rioters, 
were  busy  blowing  up  the  forts  and  sinking  what  remained  of  the 
Peruvian  fleet — not  very  honourable  conduct  on  their  part  as  the 
capitulation  of  Lima  had  already  been  agreed  to.  In  this  way 
they  either  burned  or  sunk  the  corvette  "Union"  (subsequently 
refloated  and  refitted),  the  monitor.  "Atahualpa,"  the  screw- 
steamers  "  Rimac  "  and  "  Talisman,"  the  paddle^steamers  "  Oroya," 
"  Chalaco,"  and  "  Limena,"  the  frigate  "  Apurimac,"  two  training 
ships,  all  the  Chilian  prizes,  the  hulks,  and  a  large  number  of 
steam-tugs,  launches,  &c. 

Lima  was  not  sacked  by  the  Chilian  army,  and  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  quartered  in  the  city  barracks,  generaL-ponfidence  was 
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restored,  families  returned  to  their  dwellings,  and  the  city  resumed 
its  normal  state — a  result  not  a  little  brought  about  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  a  decree  that  all  citizens  should  give  up  their  arms 
and  ammunition  within  a  certain  time.  Private  property  was 
respected  and  government  employes  were  continued  at  their  ac- 
customed duties.  On  February  1  the  Chilian  governor  of  Lima 
called  upon  the  leading  townsmen  to  organise  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. This  they  refused  to  do  on  the  ground  that  Pierola  was 
still  dictator.  The  city  was  therefore  placed  .under  martial  law, 
and  its  attitude  for  some  time  was  that  of  passive  resistance. 
Truvillo  was  occupied  by  the  Chilians  on  February  17,  and  a  few 
days  later  they  held  the  whole  coast  of  Pacasmayo.  Pierola,  under 
the  necessity  of  frequently  changing  his  headquarters,  issued  a 
proclamation  that  the  seat  of  government  would  be  where  he  and 
his  secretary  were  found.  Although  practically  powerless,  and  in 
spite  of  the  appeals  of  the  citizens  of  Lima,  Pierola  obstinately 
refused  to  terminate  the  war,  and  complained  to  the  Foreign 
Ministers  that  the  Chilian  Government  declined  to  treat  with  him 
according  to  the  usages  of  war.  Meanwhile  the  country  was  left 
to  govern  itself,  the  Chilians  assuming  no  control  except  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  capital.  Anarchy  was  consequently  every- 
where rampant ;  bodies  of  men  moved  about  the  country,  under 
the  name  of  patriotism  harassing,  plundering,  and  killing  without 
hindrance ;  and  in  the  valley  of  Canete  1,000  Chinese  miners  were 
brutally  murdered,  whilst  property  valued  at  millions  of  doUars 
was  destroyed. 

Early  in  March  a  provisional  government,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Calderon,  was  constituted  and  formally  recognised  by  the 
Chilians,  although  they  refused  to  quit  Lima  until  heavy  in- 
demnities had  been  paid.  Fifty  of  the  wealthiest  residents  of 
Lima  were  made  personally  liable  for  a  contribution  of  J^20,000 
each.  ^  Neither  the  merchants  nor  the  municipality  were  able 
to  pay  the  second  month's  instalments,  though  everything  was 
sold,  even  from  private  fiimiture  to  sunken  ships.  On  June  10 
Congress  was  opened  at  Chorillos  by  Calderon,  accompanied 
by  his  Cabinet,  the  foreign  representatives,  and  such  persons 
of  rank  or  importance  who,  by  their  presence,  might  help  to 
strengthen  the  only  Government  that  seemed  capable  of  eflfecting 
any  good  for  the  country.  He  stated  that,  destitute  as  the 
country  was  of  arms,  money,  and  soldiers,  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  Chili,  and  therefore  the  action 
of  such  obstructionists  as  Pierola,  Solar,  and  Montero  was  to  be 
strongly  condenmed.  He  appealed  to  the  legislative  body  to  save 
the  country  by  negotiating  an  honourable  peace  at  once  with 
their  conquerors.  He  was  then  re-elected  provisional  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  was  thought  the  country  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  man  at  this  crisis  of  such  energy  and  perseverance.  This 
feeling,  however,  was  not  universal,  for  at  Magdalena  he  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  **  Pierola ! "  and  but  for  the  proximity  ^^ole 
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600  Chilian  troops,  there  would  have  been  a  hostile  demonstraticm ; 
whilst  the  majority  in  Congress  refused  to  consent  to  any  oessioo 
of  territory,  and  a  portion  of  the  few  remaining  troops  disbanded 
themselves  or  openly  mutinied.  The  town  of  Piura  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  a  colonel  named  Negron,  and  for  proteddoo 
the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  Chilians  to  assume  the  government 
In  Yea  things  were  still  worse.  It  had  been  for  several  months  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chilians,  who  at  length  quitted  it.  RiotiDg 
commenced,  the  Chinese  were  murdered,  and  then  other  foreigners 
were  threatened.  A  conmiittee  of  public  safety,  formed  by  those 
in  danger,  established  a  strictly  municipal  authority,  and  at  lact 
succeeded  in  maintaining  order.  The  Chilian  troops  continued  in 
lima,  and  Calderon,  with  no  police  to  support  him,  and  exercising 
no  real  power,  remained  President  only  in  name.  On  its  becoming 
known  that  Montero  with  his  troops  had  abandoned  Pierola  and 
given  his  adhesion  to  Calderon,  the  latter  was  deposed  by  Gren^iil 
Lynch,  but,  persisting  in  his  duties  as  provisional  President,  he 
was  arrested  on  November  6  and  sent  in  a  Chilian  ironclad  to 
Valparaiso.  Montero  then  agreed  to  accept  the  Presidency  if 
supported  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  annoimcement 
in  Europe  of  Calderon's  arrest  and  removal  caused  the  Peruvian 
Legation  to  publish  a  general  intimation  that  the  President  of 
Peru — i.e.  Pierola — had  not  left  Peru,  and  continued  to  exercise 
his  functions.  Early  in  December  the  United  States  Grovernment 
sent  a  special  envoy  to  Chili,  and  another  to  Peru,  with  in- 
structions that  would,  it  was  hoped,  bring  the  two  Powers  into 
friendly  relations.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  situation  was 
little  changed,  though  in  spite  of  vigorous  protests  on  the  part  of 
the  mayor,  the  Chilian  army  had  suppressed  the  municipality  of 
the  city,  and  substituted  Chilian  authorities,  who  had  undertaken 
the  administration  of  the  post  offices  and  revenue  departments  in 
Peruvian  territory  occupied  by  them. 

A  new  phase  in  this  unsatisfactory  war  was  the  strong  desire 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  terminate  the  war,  and  what 
looked  at  one  time  like  a  disposition  to  dictate  to  Chili.  It  seems 
that  at  an  interview  in  Lima  between  Mr.  Hurlbut,  the  United 
States  Minister  there,  and  General  Lynch,  the  Chilian  conmiander, 
the  former  stated  that  his  Government  considered  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  conclusion  of  hostilities,  but  would  view  with  dis- 
pleasure the  annexation  of  any  part  of  the  Peruvian  territory, 
though  recognising  the  rights  of  Chili  to  compensation  for  the 
costs  of  the  war  and  to  exact  guarantees  for  its  payment.  This 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  Chili,  and  General  Kirkpatrick, 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Santiago,  subsequently  modified  the 
statement  by  declaring  that  it  had  been  unauthorised,  that  Chili  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  United  States,  and  that,  though  the  latter 
felt  an  offer  of  intervention  just  then  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
Chili,  their  good  offices  would  be  ready  whenever  desired. 

The  despatches  from  the  United  States  Secretary  at  Washings 
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ton  to  his  representative  at  Lima  in  June  last  were  presented  to 
Congress  in  December,  and  it  then  became  a  question  whether  Mr. 
Hurlbut  had  exceeded  his  instructions  or  not.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  United  States  Grovemment  was  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  the  belligerents.  It  was  also  clear 
that  it  did  not  approve  of  Chili  annexing  any  of  the  conquered 
territory,  and  it  was  most  anxious  no  European  power  should 
mediate  between  the  two  countries.  "  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment seeks  only  to  perform  the  office  of  a  friend  to  all  parties  in 
this  unhappy  conflict,  and  would  regret  to  be  compeUed  to  con- 
sider how  far  that  feeling  might  be  affected,  and  a  more  active 
interposition  forced  upon  it,  by  any  attempted  complications  of 
this  question  with  European  politics."  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Chili  and  Peru  was  said  to  be 
viewed  with  dLsatisfisu^tion  by  all  the  South  American  Republics ; 
but  the  subsequent  explanation  received  from  Washington  re- 
moved much  of  the  misunderstanding  which  Mr.  Blaine's  despatch 
had  in  the  first  instance  aroused. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  Spain  and  Chili,  which  had 
been  interrupted  since  1866,  were  formally  renewed  under  a  treaty 
of  peace  signed  in  the  month  of  August. 

Bolivia  appears  throughout  the  year  to  have  taken  little  active 
interest  in  the  war,  but  has  left  Peru  to  carry  it  on  single-handed. 
The  Convention,  nevertheless,  decided  in  July  to  continue  the  war 
with  Chili,  and  then,  so  as  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  public  press, 
arrested  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  advocating  peace.  Subse- 
quently the  Bolivian  troops  bestirred  themselves  sufficiently  to 
occupy  Tarapaca,  and  to  cause  a  force  of  1,200  Chilians  to  be  sent 
from  Valparaiso  to  dislodge  them.  No  serious  opposition  was 
offered,  and  the  Bolivian  conmiander  was  captured.  The  President 
of  Bolivia  and  Pierola  were  present  together  at  a  parade  of  several 
thousands  of  Bolivians  at  La  Paz,  thus  testifying  to  the  supposed 
common  action  of  the  two  countries ;  and  later  in  the  year,  further 
evidence  of  their  sympathy  was  shown  in  a  revolution,  which, 
q)reading  from  Peru,  broke  out  also  in  Bolivia. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AUSTRALASIA. 


In  Victoria  the  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Berry  administration.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  crisis  was  surmounted  by  ordinary  constitutional  methods, 
and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  colony.    The  Beform  BijUpgle 
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which  had  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  two  Chambers,  at 
length  reached  a  stage  which,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  party 
spirit  and  the  assertion  of  common  sense,  ended  in  a  reasonable 
compromise.  The  Legislative  Council  oflFered  to  reduce  the  quali- 
fication of  its  members  to  lOOi.  per  annum,  and  to  waive  its  claim 
to  two  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet.  A  conference  took  place  between 
the  two  Chambers  on  this  basis,  and  the  Bill  was  agreed  to.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  Bill  become  law,  than  Sir  Bryan  O'LogUen 
proposed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Berry  Government, 
and  through  the  joint  action  of  Constitutionalists  and  Democrats 
this  vote  was  carried,  and  a  coalition  Ministry,  with  Sir  Bryan 
O'Loghlen  as  its  head,  took  office  on  July  9.  The  members  who 
had  to  vacate  their  seats  on  accepting  office  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, re-elected.  The  new  Premier,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents, 
announced  his  watchword  to  be  "  Peace  and  Progress,**  and  stated 
that  it  was  intended  to  redeem  outstanding  6  per  cent,  loans  to 
the  extent  of  8,000,000^.,  and  convert  them  into  an  equivalent 
4  per  cent,  stock,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  issue  a  fresh  loan  for 
4,000,000i.  for  public  works.  Any  remission  of  taxation  vras  de- 
clared to  be  impossible,  but  the  land  tax  would  be  amended  so  as 
to  include  under  it  both  town  and  country  property;  selectors' 
areas  would  be  enlarged  to  640  acres  instead  of  320,  and  other 
facilities  were  to  be  granted  to  investors.  This  programme  found 
expression  in  the  Governor's  speech  on  the  reassembling  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  August  4,  after  a  brief  prorogation  of  only  two  days. 
This  step  had  been  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  vote  the  unpaid 
salaries  of  the  civil  servants,  and  to  despatch  various  matters  re- 
quiring immediate  legislation  ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  session,  which 
had  lasted  over  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  new  Ministry,  on  taking  office,  was  generally  regarded  as 
weak — the  portentous  outcome  of  an  "  immoral  alliance,"  as  Mr. 
Berry  termed  it,  which  had  effected  the  downfall  of  Berryism,  and 
which,  called  into  existence  for  that  one  purpose,  would  timible  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  it  was  attained ;  but,  as  the  year  advanced.  Sir  B. 
O'Loghlen 's  Ministry  gradually  acquired,  strength  and  public  con- 
fidence. The  large  majorities  at  the  re-elections  moreover  in- 
dicated that  the  public  were  tired  of  Mr.  Berry's  wrangling  over 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  had  found  to  their  cost  that  he  had  done 
little  for  them  beyond  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  After  a  short 
recciss,  to  enable  the  Government  to  prepare  their  new  measures, 
Parliament  met  again,  and  Sir  B.  O'Loghlen  made  his  financial 
statement  on  September  23.  The  year  1881-2  had  opened  with 
an  "apparent"  credit  balance  of  188,780i!.,  and  the  estimated 
revenue  from  all  sources  was  5,257,OOOL,  against  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  5,398,000Z.  Of  this  latter  sum,  200,p00f.  went  to 
recoup  "the  railway  loan  liquidation  account,"  and  166,000i.  more 
as  the  first  instalment  of  500,000Z.  borrowed  by  Mr.  Berry  from 
the  Banks,  and  for  which  Treasury  bonds  had  been  given.  With 
these  debts  on  hand  it  was  impossible  to  promise  any  reduction  of 
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taxation.  The  Government  therefore  announced  its  intention  of 
applying  in  London  for  a  loan  of  4,000,000Z.  Of  this,  2,500,000Z. 
would  go  in  constructing  railways,  and  the  remainder  in  supplying 
water  in  the  country  districts,  in  improving  harbours,  opening 
the  Gippsland  lakes,  and  erecting  public  buildings,  &c.  Sir  B. 
O'Loghlen  did  not  think  this  loan  would  add  materially  to  the 
burdens  of  the  colony.  In  the  period  1883-5,  nearly  8,000,000f. 
of  the  original  railway  debt  would  become  due,  on  which  6  per 
cent,  has  been  paid,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  4  per 
cent,  loan,  spread  over  a  long  term,  would  more  than  compensate 
for  the  extra  charge.  Exclusive  of  the  Bank  loan  of  500,000Z., 
before  referred  to,  the  entire  debt  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the 
year  stood  at  22,593,000^.,  of  which  15,236,000Z.  had  been  spent 
on  railways,  though  their  actual  cost  had  been  18,041,2952.,  the 
difference  having  been  defrayed  out  of  current  revenue.  For 
many  years  these  railways  neither  paid  nor  were  expected  to  pay ; 
but  the  traffic  having  rapidly  increased  of  late,  they  now  show  a 
net  return  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  money  spent  in  their  construction 
and  maintenance.  As  a  set-off  to  all  the  liability.  Sir  B.  O'Loghlen 
was  careful  to  explain  that  the  colony  possessed  assets  in  the  shape 
of  valuable  dividends  in  railways  and  Yan  Yean  reserves,  besides 
"  ten  millions  of  acres  "  of  crown  lands  for  selection,  which  he  valued 
at  15,0OO,O0OZ.  After  a  short  discussion  the  Budget  passed  without 
alteration.  Parliament  was  occupied  for  some  weeks  in  considering 
a  motion  brought  forward  disapproving  of  the  Education  Commis- 
sion as  endangering  the  secular  principles  of  the  Education  Act. 
As  that  Commission  was  an  inquiry  to  which  the  Premier  thought 
the  Government  was  pledged,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
Catholic  grievance  about  schools  and  the  general  working  of  the 
Education  Act,  he  looked  upon  the  motion  as  equivalent  to  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  and  it  was  consequently  rejected. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Customs,  less  favourable  to  protection 
than  his  predecessors,  has  already  sanctioned  several  modifications 
of  the  tariffs,  whilst  the  Tariff  Committee,  appointed  late  in  the 
year  to  inquire  into  the  various  anomalies  and  absurdities  existing 
in  the  Customs'  regulations,  promises  to  be  productive  of  good 
results.  They  tabulated  the  articles  subject  to  Customs'  duties 
under  (1)  Necessaries  of  life,  and  (2)  Luxuries:  dividing  these 
heads  again  so  as  to  show  which  articles  are  taxed  for  revenue 
purposes  and  which  for  protection. 

On  December  1  the  new  Act  to  "  resist  the  influx  of  Chinese 
into  Victoria  "  came  into  force ;  but  as  they  have  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  leaving  the  colony  for  some  years  past,  the  necessity  for 
such  an  Act  is  not  apparent.  In  1871  there  were  about  18,000 
Chinese  in  the  colony ;  there  are  now  scarcely  one-third  of  that  num- 
ber. Content  with  low  wages,  they  do  much  work  that,  but  for  them, 
would  remain  undone ;  but  the  labouring  classes,  dreading  Chinese 
oompetiiion,  and  crediting  them  with  bringing  smaU-pox  from  , 
China,  clamoured  for  restriction,  and  the  Lower  House  accordingly    i^ 
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passed  this  Act,  by  which  shipmasters  are  forbidden  to  bring  into 
Victorian  ports  more  than  one  Chinaman  to  every  100  tons  of  tin 
vessel  they  command,  and  a  tax  of  lOJ.  per  head  must  be  paid 
before  landing.  Unnaturalised  Chinese  may  not  vote  at  electiooi, 
but  6ritish*bom  subjects  and  naturalised  Chinese  are  not  deprifed 
of  the  franchise,  though  the  onus  is  thrown  upon  them  to  prove 
their  qualification  before  they  can  obtain  r^istration. 

An  outbreak  of  small-poz  found  the  Crovemment  unprovided 
for  the  emergency,  and  in  their  zeal  to  stem  it  they  made  some 
mistakes.  They  began  by  quarantining  every  medical  man  wbo 
had  visited  a  small-pox  patient,  the  consequence  of  which  was  to 
deprive  the  authorities  of  the  services  of  all  men  in  good  practice; 
the  inferior  ones  bungled,  and  some  people  got  sent  into  quarantine 
who  were  not  afflicted  with  the  disease.  Taught  by  ezperienfie^ 
the  Government  at  last  established  a  Board  of  Health,  organised 
a  disinfecting  staff  to  cleanse  properly  all  infected  houses,  and 
erected  a  hospital  in  an  unfrequented  spot  about  eight  miles  from 
Melbourne. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  abundance  of  money  in  the  revenue — 
as  shown  by  an  excess  over  the  estimates  of  one  million— and  the 
prosperity  of  the  squatters,  stimulated  the  demand  for  land  to 
such   an  extent,  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1,750,000  acres  were  sold.     Sheep-farming  was  most  prosperous, 
the  season  being  good  and  the  London  market  favourable ;  whilst 
the  mining  industry  revived  considerably,  and,  a  large  amount  of 
money  being  spent  on  public  works,  a  high  rate  of  wages  was 
maintained.     From  the  financial  statement  which  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  November, 
the  revenue  for  the  current  year  was  estimated  at  6,440,0001., 
and  the  expenditure  at  5,960,OOOZ. ;  but  by  December  31   the 
revenue  had  reached  6,71(),OOOZ.,  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
income  of  5,440,000?.,  the  increase  being  distributed  over  almost 
all  branches  of  the  revenue.     Notwithstanding  the  surplus,  how* 
ever,  there  was  no  intention  to  pay  off  any  of  the  public  debt, 
which  had  been  considerably  augmented  since  the  close  of  1879, 
when  it  amounted  to   16  millions.     The  income  of  1881   was 
made  up  roughly  as  follows : — (1),  2^  millions  from  the  sale  and 
rental  of  land;  (2),  2  millions  from  public  works,  &c.,  the  rail* 
ways  contributing  nearly  1^  millions ;  and  (3),  1}  millions  from 
taxation  proper,  nearly  1^  millions  being  fumi^ed  by  the  customs 
and  excise,  and  170,000?.  by  stamps.     The  State  thus  draws  le® 
from  taxation  than  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands.    The  future  is 
therefore  being  compromised  for  the  sake  of  the  present,  since 
the  land  sales  must  have  a  limit,  and  because  the  extensive  publio 
works  are  being  paid  for  out  of  loans,  which  are  repayable  at  very 
remote  periods.     The  general  prosperity,  however,  of  the  colony 
has   shown   itself  in  many  ways;  customs  revenue,   excise  and 
stamps,  have  become  more  remunerative,  and  railway  revenue 
shows  an  increase  of  74,000i.  above  the  estimates.    During  the 
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year,  147  miles  of  fresh  railway  were  opened  for  traffic,  making 
up  a  total  of  1,006  miles  in  working  order.  Altogether,  2,219 
miles  have  been  sanctioned,  to  be  completed  by  1886,  when  the 
entire  colony  will  then  be  traversed  from  north  to  south,  and 
such  distant  places  will  be  reached  as  Narrabie,  Tenterfield,  and 
Bourke.  When  this  is  carried  out,  Sydney  may  again  become  the 
grand  central  port  of  all  Australia,  being  in  direct  communication 
with  Melbourne  and  Queensland  {via  Newcastle)  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  population  of  New  South  Wales,  as  sho¥m  by  the 
census  of  1881,  had  reached  750,800 ;  being  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  year  1881  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  one  in  which 
the  transport  of  fresh  Australian  meat  to  England  was  first  shown 
to  be  practicable.  The  to¥m  of  Orange  has  so  far  taken  the  lead, 
both  in  the  magnitude  of  its  operations  and  the  perfection  of  its 
arrangements  for  freezing  the  meat.  So  far  the  experiments  have 
scarcely  proved  remunerative,  and  there  is  a  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  British  public  against  the  meat,  whilst  there  is  still  some 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  demand. 

An  event  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  year  aroused 
much  angry  feeling.     Part  of  the  money  voted  as  compensation  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Milbum  Creek  Copper  Mining  Company 
for  being  dispossessed  of  their  ground,  had  been,  it  was  asserted, 
improperly  used  to  pay  for  Parliamentary  support  for  the  vote  in 
question.     A  special  commissioner,  appoint^  to  investigate  the 
matter,  reported  that  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the  alleged 
offence ;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  he  had  accidentally 
discovered  facts  affecting  the  character  of  two  members  of  the 
legislature.     One  of  these,  together  with  two  other  trustees  of  the 
mine,  had  appropriated  4,5002.  of  the  compensation  money  as  a 
reward  for  their  own   services,  without  authority,  and   without 
making  any  entry  of  the  matter  in  the  books  of  the  company.     In 
the  balance-sheet  submitted  to  the'  shareholders,  they  had  included 
the  amount  under  a  liunp  sum  of  4,7  lOZ.  for  legal  and  other 
expenses,  but  of  which  only  2102.  was  so  spent.     The  inculpated 
member  having  been  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  made  so  poor 
a  defence  that,  on  the  motion  of  the  Premier,  his  expulsion  was 
forthwith  put  to  the  vote,"  and  carried,  only  two  members  de- 
murring, on  the  ground  that  they  doubted  the  assembly's  juris- 
diction.   The  charge  against  the  other  member  was  that  of  having 
received  2,000  shares  from  the  solicitor  to  the  company  for  his 
services  in  its  behalf,  and  for  having  disguised  the  transaction  by 
the  form  of  a  sale.     When  called  upon  for  his  defence,  he  stoutly 
denied  the  truth  of  the  charge,  attacked  the  solicitor  who  had 
accused  him,  and  appealed  to  the  memory  of  his  political  life,  and 
to  the  services  he  luad  rendered.    It  was  urged  by  several  members 
that  as  the  evidence  was  not  absolutely  conclusive  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt,  and  so  he  escaped  by  a  majority  of  two    j 
m  his  fovour.    This  scandal  gave  rise  to  many  difficult  questions,  . 
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and  was  increased  by  the  relations  previoosly  existing  between  the 
Government  and  the  two  incriminated  members,  one  of  whom  had 
held  office  in  the  Robertson-Parkes  Administration*  There  were 
several  stormy  Cabinet  meetings  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  proce- 
dure, the  two  leaders  holding  different  opinions  on  the  subject 
Sir  John  Robertson  wanted  the  whole  affair  transferred  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  whilst  Sir  Henry  Parkes  thought  Parliament 
ought  to  act  irrespectively  of  the  law  coiurts.  The  latter  view  pre- 
vailed, and  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Robertson, 
who,  however,  subsequently  consented  to  retain  office,  at  least 
temporarily. 

The  antipathy  of  the  working  classes  to  the  Chinese  was 
heightened  by  an  outbreak  of  small-pox,  which  was  attributed  to 
them,  and  under  this  pressure  the  Chinese  Immigration  Bill  was 
passed,  under  which  a  poll  tax  of  lOL  will  be  levied  on  every 
Chinaman  arriving  in  the  colony.  The  Trades  Unions  BUI,  to 
legalise  and  regulate  trades  unions,  and  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
and  hold  property  like  other  corporations,  made  some  progress ; 
and  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  native  game  and  imported  song- 
birds became  law. 

Queen8la7id,~^The  Governor  congratulated  the  Colony,  in 
opening  Parliament  in  Jiily,  on  the  return  of  prosperity  in  the 
agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  industries.  The  revenue  returns 
were  favourable,  and  indicated  signs  of  gradual  improvement,  the 
receipts  being  equal  to  the  expenditure.  The  Census  of  1881  puts 
down  the  population  at  218,159 — an  increase  of  about  85  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  A  preliminary  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  the  Trans-Continental  Railway  Company  to  construct 
a  railway  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  there  were  also  nego- 
tiations for  extending  the  existing  railways  on  the  land  grant 
system  to  the  borders  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  public  works  of  the  Colony — 
the  large  graving-dock  at  South  Brisbane — was  completed,  and 
large  speculations  in  land  for  sugar  purposes  were  reported,  and 
there  seems  every  probability,  if  a  sufficiency  of  coolie  labour 
can  be  obtained,  that  the  already  established  sugar  works  will 
multiply  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Colony  may  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  Mauritius. 

In  South  Avstralia  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  made  his 
financial  statement  on  August  16,  stating  that  the  estimated 
revenue  for  1881-2  was  2,069,000i.  and  the  expenditure  2,075,000i., 
of  which  sum  473,800Z.  was  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the 
bonded  debt.  His  proposal  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt 
from  4  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  other  changes,  were  rejected  by  a  snuJl 
majority,  but  this  was  not  intended  as  a  mark  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Ministry,  which  consequently  remained  in  office.  The  most 
important  measures  passed  were  the  Constitution  Act  Amendment 
Bill,  the  Civil  Service  Bill,  the  Insolvency  Bill,  the  Land  Bill,  and 
the  Loan  Bill.    The  latter  authorised  the  borrowing  of  1,319,800J. 
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to  be  expended  on  railways,  water-works,  well-sinking,  drainage 
works,  and  the  construction  of  main  roads.  AcconUng  to  the 
Census  of  1881  the  population  of  South  Australia  is  279,616. 
Gold  mines  are  being  developed  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of 
Adelaide,  and  numerous  gold  reefs  have  been  discovered  elsewhere. 
The  great  **  Northern  Territory,"  which  hitherto  has  been  con- 
sider^ almost  an  unknown  land,  is  yielding  astounding  resources, 
thanks  principally  to  the  adoption  of  Chinese  labour,  and  its  in- 
come is  so  fieur  in  excess  of  its  expenditure  that  the  Government  are 
taking  steps  to  regulate  its  affairs.  Universal  complaints  arose 
against  the  house-sparrow  introduced  into  the  Colony  from  England 
a  few  years  previous.  Its  numbers  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
a  definite  scheme  to  keep  the  birds  in  check  became  necessazy,  and 
the  Gk>vemment  in  the  course  of  the  year  paid  the  stipulated 
rewards  on  over  40,000  eggs.  The  International  Exhibition  at 
Adelaide,  opened  by  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Jervis,  on  July  21, 
was  a  marked  success  in  every  way,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
attracting  much  mercantile  attention  to  the  Colony. 

TasTncmia ;  Western  Australia;  Fiji. — Of  these  three  Colonies 
there  is  littie  to  note  beyond  their  siure  and  satis&ctory  progress. 
In  the  first  two  good  work  has  been  done,  quite  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  where  the  population  bears  so  small  a  ratio  to  territory. 
In  Tasmania  the  mineral  resources  are  being  steadily  developed, 
encouragement  is  given  to  immigration  by  firee  grants  of  land  to 
people  intending  to  setUe  in  the  Colony,  and  railways,  bridges,  and 
other  public  works  are  being  constructed  in  various  directions. 
Savings  banks  are  properly  appreciated,  a  sure  sign  of  progress 
and  prosperity,  and  the  deposits  have  increased  from  220^000^.  in 
1870  to  310,0002.  in  1880.  The  imports  and  exports  are  each 
about  1,500,0002.,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  each  a  little  under 
400,0002.,  and  the  Public  Debt  about  2,000,0002.  The  population, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  is  115,000,  but  the  increase  is  not 
efficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  Colony,  and  the  cry  is  still 
for  more  inmiigrants.  The  Colony  has  been  agitated  during  the 
twelve  months  by  the  reports  of  vast  mineral  wealth  in  the  little- 
known  western  districts,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
deposita  of  tin  are  of  unusual  extent  and  richness.  In  Western 
Australia  an  International  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Perth  on 
November  21.  About  the  same  date,  the  Governor,  in  a  speech  at 
Geraldton,  spoke  well  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country ; 
whilst  at  an  Agricultural  Exhibition,  also  held  in  November,  the 
best  sheep  ever  shown  in  the  Colony  were  exhibited.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  was  31,000. 

New  ZecUcmd. — Although  considerable  discontent  prevailed 
during  the  year  among  the  Maoris  in  the  province  of  Taranaki, 
the  fears  of  a  serious  outbreak  were  not  realised.  The  cause  of 
the  discontent  lay,  as  on  previous  occasions,  in  the  natives 
having  to  make  way  for  white  settlers.  After  the  Waikato  war 
certain  territory  in  the  district  of  Parihaka  was  confiscated  by  [e 

££ 
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the  Colonial  Govemment.    A  portion  was  set  aside  for  the  ttt- 
tives,   and    the    rest    is    being   gradoally  surveyed    and  udd.' 
Hitherto  the  natives  had  been  allowed  to  occapy  this  ooofisetted 
territory.     On  hearing  of  its  intended  sale  they  refosed  to  with- 
draw, and  early  in  the  year  began  to  molest  the  settkn  and 
destroy  the  fences.     They  were  supported  in  these  acts  by  Te 
•Whiti,  their  leader  and  prophet.    An  interview  between  im 
and  the  Native  Minister,  in  which  the  latter  tried  to  induce  him 
to  come  to  terms,  brought  no  residt.    Matters  grew  so  grtve 
that  the  authorities  thought  it  prudent  to  aeoept  the  services  oi 
300  volunteers  to  maintain  order,  and  the  Government  issued  i 
proclamation  in  October  warning  the  natives  that  unless  thej 
accepted  at  once  the  large  offers  of  land  reserves  and  other  con- 
ditions made  to  them,  the  offers  would  be  withdrawn  and  the 
question  of  the  reserves  reconsidered.     It  was  intimated  at  tbe 
same  time  that  the  Government  would  continue  the  mulnng  of 
roads  at  Parihaka,  for  the  benefit  of  both  races  alike.     Sevoil 
meetings  of  hostile  natives  were  held,  at  which  Te  Whiti  advised 
patience  and  passive  resistance  without  violence.  At  one  gathering 
of  3,000  natives  he  addressed  them  with  much  force  and  at  grest 
length,  stating  that  he  had  hitherto  carried  their  troaUes  upon 
his  back,  but  could  do  so  no  longer,  and  urging  them  to  act  for 
themBelves.     His  attitude,  however,  was  so  aggressive  that  he  wis 
arrested  and  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  using  seditioos 
language.     Tito  Kowaru  and  124  lesser  chiefs  were  also  arrested, 
the  native  tribes  remaining  stubborn,  but  not  coming  into  conflict 
with  the  constabulary  or  the  volunteers.     Early  in  December  the 
native  settlement  at  Parihaka  was  broken  up  and  dismantled,  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  being  captured,  and  the  making 
of  roads  was  commenced.  The  natives  offered  no  resistance,  perfed 
quiet  prevailed  in  the  district,  and  the  volunteers  were  released 
from  service.     Tito  Kowaru,  the  famous  fighting  chief,  was  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  for  one  year,  and  Ta  Whiao,  the  Maori  king, 
and  some  of  the  prominent  natives  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony 
expressed    their    approval  of   the  action  of   the    Government 
Earlier  in  the  year  Ta  Whiao  bad  visited  the  nearest  English 
settlement  with  some  of  his  followers,  and  laid  down  eighty  guns 
at  the  feet  of  the  Government  agent,  as  a  token  of  submissimu 

The  generally  improved  relations  between  the  Government  and 
the  natives  allowed  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  defence  estimates 
for  the  year  1881-2,  and  in  many  ways  permitted  a  continuance 
of  the  retrenchment  policy  which  was  so  successful  in  1860.  In  a 
colony  where,  in  the  short  space  of  forty  years,  there  has  grown  up 
a  national  debt  of  nearly  thirty  millions  sterling,  the  question  of 
finance  is  an  all-important  one,  and  it  is  therefore  satis&ctoiy  to 
find  that  there  is  a  steady  determination  on  the  part  of  those  in 

*  Dnring  one  week  in  September  10,000  acres  of  this  fine  land  were  sold  to 
Europeans  at  prices  averaging  between  3/.  and  4^  an  acre^^hilst  luUf-aoM  in 
the  vilhige  sites  averaged  851.  digitized  by  GoOgTc 
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power  to  keep  the  redaction  of  the  debt  constantly  in  view. 
During  the  year  there  was  a  considerable  revival  of  trade  and  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  surplus,  which  in  1880-1  was  26,7002., 
was  expected  to  be  21,4502.  in  1881-2,  and  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  which  in  1880-1  were  respectively  3,461,6822.  and 
3,434,9762.,  were  estimated  at  3,663,0232.  and  3,641,5722.  for 
1881-2.  One  indication  of  progress  and  improvement  in  the 
Colony  is  the  &ct,  that  although  the  revenue  from  taxation  and 
services  rendered  has  increased  from  1,057,2182.  in  1870  to 
3,123,9602.  in  1880,  the  taxation  per  head  of  the  population  has 
only  increased  from  32.  4«.  6c2.  to  32.  11«.  9d. ;  whilst,  if  the  cost 
of  education  were  deducted,  the  taxation  would  be  actually  2«.  6c2. 
per  head  less  than  in  1870.  When  the  treasurer  brought  forward 
his  budget  in  July  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  property  tax  from  a 
penny  to  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  and  to  abolish  certain  customs 
duties  to  the  extent  of  15,0002.  Instead  of  applying  to  England 
or  elsewhere  for  another  loan  to  carry  on  the  extension  of  the  main 
lines  of  railway  the  Government  proposed,  as  an  experiment,  to  ' 
issue  at  par  within  the  Colony  a  loan  of  250,0002.,  the  principal 
and  interest  of  which  were  to  be  paid  in  New  Zealand  only,  the 
loan  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  inscribed  stock,  bearing  interest 
at  five  per  cent.,  and  convertible  into  bonds  of  102.  each,  payable 
to  bearer. 

Wool  continues  almost  the  only  product  that  pays  for  export  to 
a  distant  market.  During  the  year  to  March  31, 1881, 3,000,000  lbs. 
of  wool  were  exported  from  New  Zealand,  and  so  long  as  oats  are 
to  be  had  for  a  shilling  a  bushel  and  mutton  for  twopence  per  pound, 
the  wool  trade  will  take  the  lead.  Sabbits,  which  are  such  a  pest 
as  to  be  classed  with  floods  because  of  the  damage  they  cause,  are 
being  kept  under  with  more  rigoiur  than  in  former  years,  and  in 
some  parts  are  systematically  exterminated.  The  rabbit  inspectors 
employ  men  who  go  over  hill  and  dale  with  bags  filled  with  grain 
steep^  in  phosphorus,  and  rabbits  are  thus  killed  in  great 
numbers.  Among  the  exports  for  the  year  to  March  31,  1881, 
were  6,000,000  rabbit  skins,  valued  at  57,0002. 

The  Census  of  1881  reveals  an  extraordinary  growth  of  popu- 
laticm,  the  numbers  having  risen  from  256,300  in  1871  to  489,500 
in  the  present  year,  being  an  increase  of  ninety  per  cent.  The 
prostration  from  which  New  Zealand  suffered  through  the  debt 
incurred  in  constructing  railways  and  other  works  is  passing  away, 
and  the  Colony  is  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit  of  them. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  formidable  case  of  obstruction, 
or  "  stonewalling,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Colony,  arose.  The  Govern- 
ment had  introduced  a  Bill  for  amending  the  representation  of  the 
people,  which  was  under  discussion  for  ten  days,  the  House  on  one 
occasion  sitting  day  and  night  continuously  in  committee  for 
forty-eight  hours.  The  Chairman  at  this  point  remonstrated 
against  the  palpable  attempt  to  obstruct  business,  and  stated  that  |^ 
he  would  not  put  any  amendment  which  might  be  offered  mth 
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that  view,  nor  allow  any  discursiye  discussion.    Thereupon  the 
*'  Stonewallers  "  objected,  and  asked  for  authority  to  justify  the 
chairman's  ruling,  which  he  declined  to  give,  saying  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  ruling  to  be  disputed.    Mr.  Oisbome,  a  deservedly 
respected  member,  who  had  been  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  filled 
various  high  positions  in  the  Civil  Service,  then  moved  that  the 
Chairman  should  leave  the  chair  and  report  his  ruling  to  the 
Speaker.     The  Chairman  refused  to  put  the  motion  as  being 
obstructive,  and   Mr.   Gisbome  persisting,  he  declared  him  to 
be  in  contempt,  voluntarily  left  the  chair,  and  reported  the 
circumstances  to  the  Speaker.   The  latter  then  asked  Mr.  Gisbome 
if  he  wished  to  make  any  remarks,  and  after  that  gentleman 
had  asserted  that  he  was  right  in  acting  as  he  had  done,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  House  until  his  conduct  shoidd  have  been 
discussed.     The  Speaker  then  called  on  the  Premier  to  taUe 
a  motion  declaring  Mr.  Gisbome  to  be  in  contempt,  and  in- 
flicting a  penalty  of  50^,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  Standing 
Orders.     The  Premier  s  motion  was  carried  by  more  than  two  to 
one.     Mr.  Gisbome  was  then  sent  for,  and  in  his  place  informed 
of  the  decision  of  the  House  (the  amount  of  fine  having  been 
reduced  to  20Z.)  and  received  an  extremely  severe  but  dignified 
rebuke  from  the  Speaker.     He  was  then  allowed  to  interview  the 
clerk  in  a  private  room,  paid  his  penalty,  and  resumed  his  seat 
The  result  was  that  the  House  was  restored  to  order,  the  obsbruction 
suppressed,  and  the  debate  limited  to  the  questions  actually  in 
issue  on  the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill.     Before,  however,  the  Bill 
finally  passed  through  committee,  the  House  had  sat  continuously 
for  eighty  hours,  during  which  many  members  had  neither  gone  to 
bed  nor  changed  their  clothes. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  September  24,  and  dissolved  on 
November  9,  after  passing  several  important  measures.  Besides 
the  Electoral  Representation  Bill,  which  increased  the  European 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ninety-one,  the  new 
members  to  be  elected  by  a  single  electoral  district,  a  Bill  ex- 
tending facilities  to  private  companies  to  construct  railways  was 
passed,  and  the  Act  relating  to  the  appointment  of  agents  for 
inscription  of  stock  at  the  Bank  of  England  was  amended.  The 
Licensing  Laws  were  amended,  and  a  Bill  for  restricting  Chinese 
immigration  was  passed. 
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LITERATURE. 

Tlie  Wew  Testameiit  of  oor  Iiord  anA  SaTtonr  Jesus  Ohrlst.  Trans- 
Isted  out  of  the  Greek.  Printed  for  the  Uniyenities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 1881. — ^Thifl  is  the  fruit  of  eleyen  years'  assiduous  labour  on  the  part 
of  a  body  of  divines  chosen  without  respect  of  party  in  the  Church.  Their 
object  was  to  compare  the  *'  Authorised  "  Version  of  a.d.  1611  with  the  most 
ancient  authorities,  and  to  revise  its  translation  by  the  light  of  more  modem 
knowledge.  The  time  chosen  was  appropriate,  for  many  obvious  reasons  ; 
and  although  the  ''  Revisers "  as  little  wished  to  overshadow  the  original 
*'  Translators  "  as  to  daim  finality  for  their  own  work,  yet  amid  the  wars 
of  destructive  criticism  of  which  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  the 
object,  there  has  been  a  general  consensus  that  little  or  nothing  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  field  of  original  discovery.  All  that  is  possible  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  progress  in  the  constantly  extending  domain  of  comparative 
language.  The  basis  of  our  present  Authorised  edition  is  the  Greek  Testament 
of  Erasmus  printed  in  1516.  Since  then  various  editions  were  from  time  to 
time  issued,  each  showing  a  considerable  advance  towards  accuracy.  The 
materials  for  a  still  more  thorough  revision  have  accumulated  since  James  I.'s 
reign ;  and  it  was  time  to  collect  and  apply  them  to  practical  use.  There  is 
no  immediate  idea  of  substituting  the  present  Revised  New  Testament  for 
that  still  in  use,  but  this  question  will  have  to  be  faced  when  the  revision  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  complete.  Many,  to  whom  the  rich  and  precious  words 
of  the  text  of  their  childhood  have  become  endeared,  will  doubtless  view 
wiUi  regret  the  substitution  of  new  readings  and  the  loss  of  familiar  quota- 
tions ;  but  such  as  they  are  not  likely  to  offer  a  blind  opposition  to  a  change, 
which  the  most  thoughtful  and  prudent  may  advocate  as  the  wisest  course 
to  adopt  in  view  of  the  altered  conditions  of  Biblical  knowledge  and  Biblical 
onticism. 

Vlie  ABBOtateA  Bible.  Vol.  lU.^TlieWew  Testament.  By  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt  (Rivingtons). — Mr.  Blunt  has  at  length  brought  his  somewhat 
aidooiis  task  to  a  close.  The  appearance  of  this  volume  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  Revised  Version  is  singularly  oi^rtune.  Mr.  Blunt  adheres  to  the 
Aocostomed  text,  but  in  his  annotations  he  seldom  omits  to  bring  into  notice 
those  variations  which  the  authors  of  the  Revised  Version  have  included  in  the 
text.  The  historical  introduction  which  precedes  the  volume  gives  a  ludd 
and  at  the  same  time  a  simple  account  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
ooi&ing,  and  enables  the  reader  to  imderstand  more  accurately  many  of  the 
•lluiions  with  which  the  New  Testament  abounds.     The  text  throughout  is 
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oopiouflly  fllosirated  by  qnotations  from  the  Fathers,  from  Beculftr  historians, 
and  from  more  modem  writers  whose  labours  have  thrown  light  npon  either 
the  text,  the  history,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  this  wi^ 
Mr.  Blimt's  "  Annotated  Bible  *'  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference  to  deigymen 
and  laymen  alike. 

Tbe  ■f>g1niilng»  «f  tbe  CbrlatlAii  Cli«reli.  By  W.  BL  Simoox 
(RiYingtons). — ^This  yolume  has  grown  out  of  a  course  of  lectures  delirered 
by  Mr.  Simoox  in  Winchester  Cathedral  in  Lent  1880,  at  the  request  of 
C^on  Wilberforoe.  They  retain  their  original  form,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  reference  and  index  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  book  is  more  one  for 
the  general  reader  than  for  the  student  of  Ohurch  history.  There  are  eight 
lectures  in  all,  beginning  with  an  account  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
passing  on  to  the  aposUes^and  their  successors,  and  ending  with  the  churches 
of  the  Apologists  and  Martyrs.  They  are  written  in  a  thoroughly  libenl 
spirit,  with  a  complete  freedom  from  anything  controversial.  The  treatment 
is  slight  throughout,  with  few  landmarks,  in  an  age  the  decades  of  which  are 
too  often  indistinguishable  to  the  present  day  reader ;  but  perhi^  these 
characteristics  will  not  be  unwelcome  in  a  popular  account  of  a  subject  whidi 
is  generally  overweighted  with  learning  and  research.  But  it  would  have 
been  better  if  Mr.  Simcox  had  modified  his  too  colloquial  style,  and  given  aome 
headings  or  index  by  means  of  which  the  intending  reader  could  gath«:  the 
scope  and  treatment  of  the  book. 

The  Orvaalsmtloii  of  tlie  Mmrtj  OhiistlAii  Chnrdiea.  By  Sdwin 
Hatch  (Bivingtons). — ^The  eight  Bampton  lectures  for  this  year  are  an  ^pli- 
cation of  the  historical  method  to  ecclesiastical  history  so  often  overlaid  by 
Christian  traditions  and  theological  hypotheses.  The  difficulties  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  of  the  space  of  time  and  place  over  which  the  history  d 
the  Church  extends,  increase  the  importance  of  the  application  of  the  com- 
parative method  to  this  subject.  Why  should  not  the  growth  of  historicsl 
science  be  as  applicable  to  ecclesiastical  as  to  civil  history?  asks  Mr.  Hatch;  sad 
he  proceeds  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  this  idea,  in  his  discussion  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  until  the  Ml  of  the 
Western  Empire. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  office  of  bishop,  deacon,  and  presbyter, 
the  functions  fulfilled  by  the  parish  and  the  cathedral  in  connecting  the 
organisation  of  the  early  churches  with  that  of  mediasval  times,  the  growth 
of  the  councils  of  the  Church  as  the  guardians  of  traditions  and  lawgivos  to 
the  Christian  world,  are  arrived  at  strictly  inductively  ;  or  where  evidence  will 
not  reach,  hypotheses  are  stated  as  such,  and  not  presented  as  facts.    Theie 
lectures  "will  be  welcome  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  scientific  method  of  inveati- 
giitian  extended  to  all  departments  of  learning,  ecclesiastical  as  wellas  seonlsr. 
Svealii^  wf  til  the  Skeptlos.     Vols.  I.  and  H.   By  John  Owen  (Long- 
maim  and  Co- ).— This  book"— of  which  the  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  from 
the  temi  hkniig  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  questioning — ^is  an  extensiooto 
more  imt>CTtant  subjects  of  the  style  of  writing  made  so  popular  at  one  tinte 
by  Bir  Arthur  Helps.   A  certain  number  of  people  are  here  supposed  to  meet 
tX  giroa  int^i-vols  of  time  for  philosophical  discussion  accompanied  by  • 
fomvU  css^ty.     The  subject  of  these  meetings  is  the  various  seekers  sfter 
truth ;  and  the  object  of  the  conversational  form  is  that  it  is  supposed  to 
«   admit  of  a  treatment  of  the  subject  from  various  standpoints,  and  witii 
' 'greater  £reedoin  and  interest  than  would  a  series  of  didactic  essays. 
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Whether  hard  thinking  is  made  more  attractive  by  being  sugared  in  this 
way  ia  a  qneetion  of  taste ;  and  whether  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
meeting  thus  informally  could  make  important  contributions  to  philosophic 
thought  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt ;  but  any  way  the  matter  provided 
by  Mr.  Owen  is  very  interesting,  and  covers  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ground.  Of  the  importance  to  the  world  of  the  questioning  or  sceptical 
spirit  the  author  gives  us  ample  proof,  if  that  be  needed,  in  the  history  of 
thought  of  the  classical  and  middle  ages,  with  a  promise  of  more  to  come 
about  the  free-thinkers  of  later  times.  The  first  volume  takes  us  through 
Oreek,  Hebrew,  and  Hindu  scepticism — though  we  should  be  sorry  to  do  it 
in  the  five  evenings  allotted  ;  the  second  treats  of  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  free-thought,  and  the  scepticism  of  8t.  Augustine,  the  schoolman. 

The  Offeed  of  Soleiioei  mellfftoiia,  Moral,  and  Social.  By  W.  Graham 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.). — The  **  Creed  of  Science"  is  an  attempt  to  . 
present  in  a  popular  and  acceptable  form  the  results  that  may  be  arrived  at 
in  regard  to  the  principal  problems  and  questions  that  excite  the  wonder 
snd  eurioaity  of  thinking  men  in  view  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  and 
generalisations  of  natural  science.  In  this  work  of  inquiiy  and  investigation 
the  author  sho¥rs  himself  throughout  altogether  impartial.  He  has  not 
undertaken  the  task  in  any  special  dogmatic  interest,  nor  sought  to  wrest 
bet  into  agreement  with  a  preconceived  theory.  Mr.  Qraham  believes  that 
human  reason  is  capable  of  attaining  at  last  to  satisfactory  conclusions  on 
those  problems  which  in  all  times,  and  never  more  than  now,  have  exereised 
the  mind  of  man.  *'  Gk>d,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,''  are  the  topics  which 
most  attract  his  attention ;  and  while  he  holds  these  to  be  the  deepest  and 
largest  interests  with  whidi  human  reason  can  cope,  and  doubts  not  that 
reason  is  able  to  attain  to  more  or  less  satisfactory  conclusions  in  regard  to 
them,  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  utterances  of  natural  or  physical  science  as 
guides  in  the  difficult  paths  of  inquiry.  There  is,  however,  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  writer  a  subordination  of  the  purely  metaphysical  or  philosophical 
elements  of  the  problem,  which  some  may  consider  as  sufficient  to  disturb  if 
not  to  destroy  the  fair  balance  of  reason  on  the  subjects  under  treatment. 
For  instance,  on  the  vexed  question  of  free-will,  Mr.  Graham,  in  adopting 
the  views  of  science  on  the  subject  of  motives  as  the  active  forces  whidi 
determine  alike  character,  and  will  which  depends  on  character,  may  be 
fairly  accused  of  unduly  narrowing  the  field  of  view.  Nevertheless  it  is  an 
able,  thoughtful,  and  in  literary  respects  an  excellent  work.  The  results  and 
bearings  of  physical  science  on  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  religion  are 
clearly  set  forth,  and  important  light  is  thereby  thrown  on  many  vital  questions. 

i^atiiropolotjr.  By  E.  B.  Tylor  (Macmillan  and  Co.). — ^Now  that  some 
knowledge  of  science  is  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  education,  we  must 
welcome  any  attempt  to  ofier  it  to  us  in  a  non-tedmical  form.  In  this  small 
book,  of  wluch  the  style  is  perfectly  simple  and  lucid,  Mr.  Tylor  introduces  us 
to  the  study  of  man  and  civilisation.  Anthropology  for  him  stands  in  the  same 
position  to  other  sciences  as  sociology  did  for  Comte — that  is  to  say,  it  gives 
a  synthetical  view  of  the  relative  position  of  the  other  sciences  to  each  other 
and  to  itself  as  embracing  them  all.  In  a  book  of  this  kind,  dealing  with  all 
departments  of  science,  and  intended  for  readers  of  ordinary,  not  special 
education,  style  is  a  most  essential  matter,  and  the  author  has  performed  his 
task  with  p^ect  success— for  not  the  most  scientifically  ignorant  reader 
could  find  anything  requiring  special  knowledge  for  its  comprehension.    We 
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hAT6  the  relatiaii  of  mmn  to  other  miinala,  the  different  human  noea»  their 
Unguage,  arte,  adence,  history,  and  mythology  all  skilfully  treated ;  and  the 
oondnding  chapter  on  society  embodies  the  most  recent  conclusions  ol 
Herbert  Spencer,  Maine,  and  Freeman.  There  are  many  capital  illnstn- 
tions,  and  farther — ^what  we  could  insh  to  see  a  uniyersal  practice  in  books 
of  this  kind— a  list  of  works  on  the  various  branches  of  science  treated  of  for 
those  who  wish  to  go  more  into  detaiL 

mj9Umm  of  &Mid  Teavre  la  VaHoaa  Comitriea.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Probyn  (Cassoll,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.). — A  fresh]  edition  of  these  essays, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden  Club,  has  been  iuued  by  the 
committee  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  made  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bayley 
Potter,  in  January  1881.  The  work  will  be  read  at  the  present  time  with 
unusual  attention  by  all  those  who  are  interested,  whether  personally  or 
othennse,  in  the  systems  of  land  tenure  over  the  world. 

The  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  a  treatise  on  the  Law  and  Custom  of 
Primogeniture,  by  the  Hon.  Qeo.  C.  Brodrick,  essays  on  the  Tenure  of  Land 
in  Ireland,  by  the  Right  Hon.  M.  Longfield,  late  Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  in  Ireland  ;  on  the  Land  Laws  of  England,  by  the  late  C.  Wren  Hos- 
kyns ;  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  India,  by  Sir  Geo.  Campbell ;  on  the  Land 
System  of  France,  by  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie  ;  on  the  Russian  Agrarian  Legisla- 
tion of  1861,  by  the  late  Dr.  Julius  Faucher ;  on  the  Agrarian  Legislation  of 
Prussia,  by  R.  B.  D.  Morier ;  on  the  Land  System  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
by  M.  Smile  de  Laveleye ;  and  on  the  Farm  Land  and  Land  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  late  C.  M.  Fisher. 

The  essay  which  perhaps  will  be  most  widely  read  is  that  on  the  Tenure 
of  Land  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Longfield,  who,  from  his  experience  as  Judge  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject 

Written,  too,  as  the  artide  first  was,  long  before  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  last 
session  had  begun  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Mimsters  or  of  the  oountiy, 
some  of  the  author's  observations  are  peculiarly  apposite  now  that  the  Act 
has  not  only  been  passed  into  law,  but  has  been  in  operation  more  than  six 
months.  On  the  subject  of  outrages  the  author  makes  the  following  remarks  :— 

'*  If  all  the  land  in  Ireland  was  divided  in  fee  simple  among  the  peasantry 
the  number  of  murders  would  not  be  diminished.  The  difference  would  only 
be  in  the  heading  of  the  sensation  paragraphs  in  newspapers.  Instead 
of  an  *  agrarian  outrage,'  it  would  be  called  a  '  domestic  tragedy.'  The  same 
feeling  that  prompts  a  man  to  murder  his  landlord  to  prevent  or  revenge 
some  real  or  imaginary  wrong,  would  lead  him  to  resort  to  the  same  remedy 
against  a  sister  who  claimed  her  fortune  at  an  inconvenient  time,  or  a  brother 
who  did  not  agree  with  his  vie¥rs  respecting  the  partition  of  the  estate." 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  professional  valuers, — 

**  Many  other  things  are  to  be  considered,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  shov 

how  utterly  inadequate  to  the  occasion  is  the  cursory  inspection  that  is  made 

by  a  pn:)foaBional  valuator.     All  that  he  often  does  is  to  find  out  what  is  the 

T^tit  actually  paid  for  the  adjacent  farms,  and  whether  the  farm  he  is  valuing 

m  better  or  worse  than  those  ;  and  then  to  make  an  abatement  or  incresw 

on  thQ  result  so  obtained,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  valuation 

was  made,     If  the  valuation  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  it  is  gene- 

-^y  made  low,  for  then  there  is  less  likelihood  of  an  appeal.     If  the  owner 

iiM  it  valued  for  the  purpose  of  a  sale  the  valuation  is  apt  to.be  high— ai 

^ra  likely  to  suit  the  interests  or  wishes  or  feelings  of  the  employers." 
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We  have  no  space  to  criticise  the  other  essays  in  detail,  but  they  will  well 
repay  perosaL 

manat— nee  in  Ztalj — Italian  Zdteratnre.  By  J.  A.  Bymonds  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.). — These  two  volumes  on  Italian  literature  constitute  the  last 
part  of  Mr.  Symonds's  important  work  on  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  three 
former  yolumes  dealing  respectively  with  other  departments  of  Italian 
activity,  her  social  and  political  activity,  her  attainments  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  revival  of  classical  taste.  Each  part  is  in  a  sense  independent  of 
the  others,  though  really  incomplete  without  them.  Mr.  Symonds  might 
say  with  Sainte-Beuve,  *'  Chaque  esprit  a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  son  dimat  natal : 
le  mien  ^tait  plutdt  celui  des  dpoques  civilis^  cultiv^  dans  le  sensdassique 
de  la  B^enaissance. "  The  key-note  of  that  epoch  is  impulse  towards  freedom — 
freedom  frc»n  social,  religious,  intellectual,  and  political  trammels ;  and  much 
of  its  interest  lies  in  its  marking  the  transition  from  medi»vaUsm  with  its 
prevailing  features  of  the  Church  and  feudalism,  to  modem  times  with  its 
chaiacteristics  of  science  and  democracy. 

Italy  presents  the  history  of  this  movement  in  art  and  literature  with 
greater  completeness  and  continidty  than  any  other  nation,  though  at  the 
tame  time  with  political  and  moral  degradation,  and  a  total  absence  of 
national  cohesion.  It  is  to  her,  then,  as  the  discoverer  of  modem  freedom 
•nd  civilisation  that  Mr.  Symonds  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers.  It 
would  seem  as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  to  render  complete  the  antithesis 
between  medinval  thought  and  feeling  and  that  of  her  own  time.  Earth 
instead  of  heaven,  hedonism  instead  of  asceticism,  the  body  instead  of 
Uie  soul,  took  the  chief  place  as  leading  ideas.  Refinement,  high  culture, 
and  aesthetic  sensitiveness  existed  side  by  side  with  depravity  and  a  total 
absence  of  earnestness  and  moral  insight. 

The  period  from  1300  to  1653  is  dealt  with  not  as  forming  part  of  the 
real  Renaissance  epoch,  but  as  the  antecedent  period,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  is  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  revival  of  letters,  which 
Mr.  Symonds  places  between  1453  and  1527.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  deal  with 
much  of  great  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Italian  language,  such  as 
the  struggle  between  the  language  adopted  by  the  humanists  and  vernacular 
Italian,  and  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  thanks  to  its  possessing  the  master- 
pieces <^  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and  likewise  the  part  played  by  the 
different  districts  in  modifying  its  form. 

The  assimilation  by  the  Italians  of  the  Latin  side  of  classicism  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Qreek,  with  true  ancestral  instinct,  shown  both  in  the  matter 
and  form  of  Italian  literature,  is  another  point  of  great  interest  treated  by 
Mr.  Symonds.  Indeed,  of  the  completeness  and  interest  of  his  work  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  has 
enaMed  him  to  penetrate  into  the  bypaths  of  Italian  literature,  while  his 
intimacy  with  his  subject  gives  a  facility  of  touch  which  has  a  great  charm 
upon  ihe  reader.  We  are  never  overwhelmed  with  the  detail  on  which  his 
generalisations  are  based,  which  he  keeps  well  in  hand,  extensive  as  it  is, 
using  it  for  illustrative  purposes,  and  never  letting  it  be  other  than  subor- 
dinate to  the  conceptions  he  offers. 

The  chapter  on  the  great  Triumvirate  shows  that  the  slight  affectations  of 
style  apparent  in  some  of  his  earlier  works  have  completely  disappeared 
with  the  breadth  of  treatment  necessary  to  an  important  subject,  and  his 
language  remains  a  fit  exponent  of  his  critical  thought.  ^  i 
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Ckree^  miA  •ot^o.    Bj  Rey.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt  (Walter  Siiiitli).^13ie 
object  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  book  k  to  treat  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  thrse 
arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  from  a  Christian  point  of  yiew.  He 
objects,  in  hct^  to  ihe  way  in  which  the  field  of  classical  archseology  is  being 
usurped  nowadays  by  what  he  calls  the  modem  atheistic  renaissance,  and 
the  aim  of  the  early  part  of  his  book  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  from  tiie 
standpoint  of  the  Ohristian  Church.     **  There  is  practically,'*  says  Mr.  1^ 
whitt,  '*  no  other  hypothesis  of  art  possible  except  the  atheistic  or  mateiisl- 
istic."  Thus,  the  existence  and  deyelc^ment  of  Qreek  art  is  explained  through 
English  Christianity,  religion  being  assigned  as  the  prime  motiye  of  ancieot 
art  rather  than  nature- worship  and  a  susceptibility  to  physical  beauty ;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  absence  of  art  at  Rome  is  explained  by  the  lack  of  rdigioQi 
inspiration.    Thus,  the  deyotion  to  one  idea  dominating  the  oonsideraticn  of 
eyery  part  of  the  subject  spoUs  some  excellent  work  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
does  in  much  of  Mr.  Ruskin's.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  indeed,  has  much  in  common 
with  Mr.  Ruskin — ^the  same  loye  of  symboUsm  and  symbolic  language,  the  same 
dominant  note  ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  rather  the  moral,  in  the  former  the 
religious  sense  which  is  made  the  text  of  all  discourse.     One  is  ccmsdoos  of 
the  shock  of  anachronism  when  the  spiritual  knguage  of  modem  Ohristian 
feeling  is  made  explanatory  of  the  Parthenon.    But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  treat- 
ment of  classic  art  is  really  only  instigated  by  the  fact  of  its  entering  as  so 
important  a  factor  into  Oothic  or  Christian  art,  in  the  spirit  of  whidi  he 
breathes  so  much  more  freely — ^the  technical  art  diseipleship  of  Gkyth  to 
Qreek  is  really  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  subject.    The  rest  of  the 
book  is  deyoted  to  Christian  art,  its  construction  with  the  basilica,  cross,  and 
dome,  its  decoration  of  mosaic  and  sculpture ;  and  here  we  may  ti^e  oocasioo 
to  sympathise  with  the  author  in  his  wish  that  the  subjects  of  church  deeo- 
xmtion  were  confined  to  purely  Christian  symbolism— to  the  Biblical  oyde,  at 
was  the  custom  in  the  primitiy  e  church,  instead  of  employing  those  which,  like 
the  eagle,  haye  no  connection  with  the  chinch.     An  interesting  chapter  ii 
deyoted  to  the  catacombs,  and  another  to  the  ideas  conyeyed  by  the  Christian 
symbols.   If  classical  art  and  archaeology  has  been  treated  with  more  of  inweid 
sympathy  and  comprehension  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of  Oothic  art  has  been 
nowhere  better  described  or  insisted  upon,  nor  has  Christian  art,  to  our 
knowledge,  eyer  met  with  so  comprehensiye  an  account.    Of  Chrialaan  aii, 
iUustratiye  of  Christian  legend,  Mr.  Tjrrwhitt  is  an  excellent  exponent. 

JL  Tr—Mmm  on  Wood  SiiffraTiBff.  By  William  Andrew  Chatto.  New 
edition  (Chatto  and  Windus). — The  original  edition  of  this  yaluaUe  wo^ 
publidied  in  1899  has  long  since  been  out  of  print — and,  equally  with  a  subse- 
quent edition  published  in  1861,  is  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  any  bat  the 
most  ardent  collectors.  It  is  practically  the  only  work  in  our  language  whiA 
thoroughly  traces  the  history  of  wood  engraying  from  the  earliest  times,  end 
has  become  the  recognised  text-book  and  authority  on  all  points  of  diffieiHj. 
Wood  engraying  is  no  doubt  contemporary  with  Uock  printing,  and  from  tbt 
specimens  which  suryiye  of  eariy  printed  books,  we  can  recognise  the  mfOf- 
tant  part  which  illustration  played  in  the  reyiyal  of  learning.  The  admirsbl* 
woodcuts  (from  the  originals  by  Mr.  J.  Jackson)  which  i^pear  in  Mr- 
Chatto's  yolume  in  such  profusion  proye  their  use  in  our  day,  and  aerre  to 
elucidate  cleariy  the  yarious  phases  through  which  from  Laurence  Coster  to 
Linton,  oiur  greatest  contemporary  wood  engrayer,  the  art  has  passed.  likff 
numy  other  arts  it  passed  through  its  period  <^  neglect^^but  since  iti  refiv^ 
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in  this  obuntry.  in  Bewick's  hands  interest  in^  old  work  and  increased  profi- 
ciency in  new  haye  been  noticeable  both  here  and  abroad.  The  present 
yolnme  is  produced  in  a  style  not  unworthy  of  the  art  of  which  it  relates  the 
history,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  books 
of  ref ermoe  and  authority  which  should  form  the  sti4>le  of  every  public  and 
private  library. 

Becomtleii  miA  Vuniltsre  of  Town  Souses.  By  Richard  Edis 
(Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.). — ^Mr.  Edis  has  attempted  to  direct  the  taste 
of  the  public  in  the  matter  of  house  decoration — first  in  the  Cantor  lectures 
and  now  in  this  book,  which  gives  the  matter  of  the  lectures  enlarged  and 
illustmied.  If  tt  be  possible  to  interest  English  people  in  this  direction,  Mr. 
Edis  ought  certainly  to  be  successful,  for  he  has  much  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  kno¥r8  how  to  give  it  with  due  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  the  Englishman,  whose  house  is  his  castle,  and  who  resents  any  interference 
with  his  running  riot  therein.  The  discussion  of  materials  of  decoration — 
walls,  ceilings,  paperhangings,  fittings,  tiles — is  all  of  the  most  practical  kind, 
and  ia  not  gone  into  regardless  of  expense,  though  we  think  that  the  author 
makes  out  good  furniture  to  be  chei^per  than  it  really  is.  Sanitary  matters 
too — ^including  smoke  abatement — get  their  due  attention.  The  remarks 
sgainst  the  slaviih  imitation  of  certain  styles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  craving 
after  eccentricities  on  the  other,  will,  we  hope,  have  their  effect ;  and  the 
prices  which  accompany  the  description  of  many  of  the  things  recommended 
ought  to  be  a  considerable  help  to  intending  furnishers. 

This  book,  though  it  has  much  to  inveigh  against,  is  certainly  a  sign  of 
the  improvement  of  taste  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  next  century  will  look 
back  upon  the  preceding  one  as  one  of  art  revival,  at  all  events  in  matters 
decorative. 

College  anA  Corporatloii  Vlate.  By  Wilfrid  J.  Cripps  (Chapman  and 
Han,  Limited). — ^This  is  one  of  the  admirable  art  handbooks  which  from 
time  to  time  are  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  volume  is  in  design  little  more  tiian  a  *  catalogue  raisonnd '  of  the  repro- 
ductions of  old  plate  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum ;  but  in  reality  it  ii  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  author's  more  important  works  on  '  Plate  Marks,' 
which  are  the  recognised  text-books  of  collectors  and  students. 

Tke  X^FrioAl  Bnunai  Bssajs.  By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards  (W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co.). — With  very  slight  materials  the  author  has  constructed  a 
pleasant  history  of  a  popular  subject,  and  furnishes  a  useful  and  necessary 
supplement  to  his  former  work  on  a  cognate  subject.  That  traced  Don  Juan 
bade  to  his  first  appearance  in  1588,  and  followed  his  unedifying  career  through 
the  literature  of  Western  Europe,  at  last  driving  him  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  weloomed  by  Poushkin.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  similarly  describes 
the  transformation  of  the  Faust  legend  ;  and  deduces  from  the  popularity  of 
ihe  *  necromantic 'drama  the  rise  of  the  romantic  opera,  which  finds  its  latest 
expression  in  the  wcmdrous  works  of  Wagner  and  the  other  less  famous  disci|des 
of  Weber. 

WUmUfrj  of  ABotent  MgjpU  By  Geoige  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (Longmans  and  Co.). 
— Profeasor  Bawlinson's  **  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  like  so  many  recent 
books  on  that  subject,  does  not  claim  to  be  other  than  a  popular  account  of 
that  country.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  scheme  of  ''  Auirient 
History,"  following  the  same  lines.    Thus  we  have  the  desoriptioOvOf  the. 
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oountry  itself,  dimatey  people,  language,  liteiatore,  aoience,  religioii,  Ac 
In  the  preface  a  grateful  tribute  ii  paid  by  Prof easor  Bawlinaon  to  the 
authorities  upon  whom  he  so  largely  relies,  the  woric  before  us  being  an 
elaborate  compilation  of  the  learning  and  research  of  others,  the  author 
himself  being,  as  he  says,  acquainted  only  with  the  mere  rudiments  of 
Egyptian  decipherment. 

Beginning  with  a  very  full  description  of  the  sole  river  of  Egypt,  with 
its  yearly  ''gifts"  of  soil  from  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  marrel- 
lous  fertility  accruing  from  this  natural  irrigation,  it  describes  at  length 
the  ftuma  and  the  flora  of  the  oountry. 

After  touching  on  the  races  of  Egypt,  the  difficult  question  of  hierogly- 
phics is  deariy  stated,  with  quaint  specimens  of  the  national  literature  whkh 
throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  genius  of  Egyptian  thought.  The  arohiteo- 
ture  of  Egypt  is  fully  illustrated,  and  the  most  familiar  examples  of  ligyptisn 
art  are  reproduced  by  excellent  woodcuts. 

Religion,  which  entered  so  largely  into  the  erery-day  life  of  an  ligyptlsii, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  any  attempt  to  understand  Egyptian  cUstomi 
would  be  profitless,  absorbs  much  of  the  present  work. 

The*  second  volume  contains  all  we  at  present  know  of  the  history  ol 
Egypt,  a  history  without  a  chronology,  but  with  a  mass  of  material  which,  by 
the  aid  of  three  generations  of  students,  has  been  resolved  into  a  chronolo- 
gical system  which,  though  necessarily  vague,  is  plausible. 

Tbe  anrpt  of  tue  Vast.  By  Erasmus  Wilson  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Oo.). — ^Egyptian  lore  as  well  as  other  has  its  enthusiasts,  but  it  hsi 
hitherto  been  but  little  studied  except  by  professed  archseologists  or  stndenti 
of  ancient  history.  Dr.  Wilson  gives  an  accoimt  of  I^Q^tian  history,  for  the 
general  reading  public,  beginning  about  3000  B.O.,  down  to  the  final  conquest 
of  its  90th  dynasty,  which  was  a  Persian  one,  by  Alexander  the  Qreat 

The  Egyptians  have  a  special  interest,  as  being  the  most  ancient  people  d 
the  world,  and  as  having  possessed  a  complex  civilisation  and  art  of  no  little 
importance  to  students  of  classical  art.  The  British  Museum  is  paiticolsriy 
rich  in  I^Q^tian  antiquities,  but  it  is  probably  the  department  least  known 
of  any ;  and  much  more  interest  would  no  doubt  be  taken  in  its  monumenti 
were  Egyptian  history  not  such  untrodden  ground  for  most  people.  The 
author  has,  moreover,  successfully  carried  through  his  self-imposed  task  of 
casting  in  a  popular  form  the  learning  of  Burgsch,  Lepsius,  Mariette,  Birch, 
Maspero,  and  others,  and  his  book  will  prove  a  valuable  digest  of  all  recent  Egyp- 
tian lore,  and  will  be  read  by  those  who  might  hesitate  to  approach  the  originil 
authors.  The  profuseness  of  Mr.  Pearson's  woodcuts,  and  Mr.  MacCalluin*i 
views,  representing  with  much  efiect,  and  in  glowing  colours,  the  more  funi* 
liar  points  of  I^^yptian  travel,  will  commend  the  work  at  once  to  the  geneial 
reader. 

BnfflaaA  aaA  Mgjpt.  By  Edward  Dicey  (Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited). 
Although  the  materials  of  which  this  volume  are  made  up  are  neoessaiily 
of  ephemeral  interest,  their  preservation  in  a  collected  form  will  be  useful  to 
future  students  of  history.  Mr.  Dicey  is  a  believer  in  the  future  of  Egypt* 
and  he  sees  even  doubtful  acts  in  her  policy  through  rose-tinted  spectacles. 
He,  however,  by  no  means  submitted  to  the  cry  of  **  Egypt  for  the  Bgyp- 
tians  " — the  realisation  of  which,  he  holds,  would  be  of  more  than  doubtful 
detriment,  to  the  country.  It  is  because  the  European  element  is  strong 
in  Egypt  that  there  is  hope  for  her — Mr.  Dicey  holding^  that  iu>ne  of  the 
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nations  who  have  an  interest,  immediate  or  remote,  in  the  coiintry  will  ever 
allow  her  to  Call  back  into  the  anarchy  to  which  she  was,  under  Ismail  Pasha, 
rapidly  hastening.  He  gives  his  reason  for  believing  that  the  present 
Anglo-French  control  must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  a  Protectorate,  and  dis- 
cusses with  point  and  vigour  the  conditions  under,  which  it  should  be  estab- 
lished and  by  whom  exercised. 

Tb«  Mlstorieal  Ctoograpliy  of  Bvrope.  By  E.  A.  Freeman  (Long- 
mans and  Co.). — ^Mr.  Freeman's  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  widely 
felt,  and  especially  by  teachers  of  history  to  children,  in  whose  minds  great 
confusion  is  occasioned  because  they  have  never  realised  that  the  names 
of  different  countries  have  not  always  been  applied  to  the  same  extent  of 
territory.  '*  It  aims  at  tracing  out  the  extent  of  various  states  at  different 
times,  and  at  attempting  to  place  the  various  'changes  in  their  due 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  causes.' "  Historical  geography  differs 
from  physical  geography,  which  is  concerned  solely  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  from  studies  like  ethnology  and  comparative 
philology,  but  althou^  distinct  from  these  studies  it  makes  much  use  of 
them.  For,  as  Mr.  Freeman  shows,  the  physical  geography  of  a  country 
always  has  a  great  effect  on  its  political  history,  and  the  dispersions  and 
movements  of  different  nations  are  exactly  those  parts  of  history  which  have 
most  to  do  with  fixing  the  names  and  the  boimdaries  of  different  countries  at 
different  times.  But  it  is  with  political  divisions  that  historical  geography 
has  to  deal  in  the  first  place,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  with  the 
people  who  occupy  it,  it  is  concerned  only  so  far  as  they  have  influenced  the 
political  diviuons.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  course,  assumes  in  the  reader  a  certain 
elementary  knowledge  of  European  History;  but  the  present  work  will 
enable  the  student  to  see  far  more  clearly  the  general  sequence  of  events, 
and  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  than  a  mere  outline  of  names  and  dates. 
The  maps,  which  are  bound  separately  from  the  text,  are  admirably  dear  and 
comprehensive.  They  lay  no  claim  to  the  character  of  an  historical  atlas, 
but  as  illustrations  of  the  text  they  are  perfect,  and  add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  an  already  useful  and  well-written  book. 

The  VmU  of  tli«  Moaarolij-  of  CHiarlea  I^  1697-«9.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
By  Samuel  Bawson  Qardiner,  LL.D.  (Longmans  and  Co.). — ^This  is  another 
instalment  of  Mr.  Gkurdiner's  great  historical  work  which  commenced  some  years 
back  with  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  had  been  steadily  brought  down  to  the 
year  1637.  The  two  new  volumes  carry  on  the  history  to  1642,  when  the  king 
first  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  It  was  during  this  eventful  period 
of  sii  years,  that  there  grew  up  that  crisis  in  English  lustory  which  was  a 
little  later  to  develop  into  revolution  and  civil  war.  It  also  includes  the 
ecdesiastioal  controversies,  the  burning  questions  of  ship-money  and  mono- 
polies, the  riots  in  Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish  Covenant,  the  assemblies  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the  Short  Parliament  and  the  Long  Parliament, 
all  of  which  are  fully  and  impartially  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Qardiner.  These 
two  volumes  are  specially  interesting  and  important  from  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  policy  of  Charles  I.  by  means  of  information  Mr.  (Gardiner 
has  gleaned  from  the  hitherto  untapped  correspondence  between  Roesetti, 
the  papal  agent  at  the  court  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Cardinal 
BarberinL  The  Venetian  despatches  have  also  contributed  somewhat, 
whilst  in  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  Mr.  Gardiner  has  found  a 
full  description  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  London  during  the^ly 
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part  of  1641,  that  has  bo  far  escaped  the  notice  of  Scottish  writera.  Mr. 
Gardiner's  clear,  careful,  and  most  impartial  history  will  in  fatnre  be  a  ne- 
cessity to  eyeryone  who  would  honestly  study  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
struggle  between  King  and  Parliament. 

Xttrjr  Queen  of  Soots  in  CaptlTlty.  By  John  Daniel  Leader  (Qeoige 
Bell  and  Sons). — This  bulky  contribution  of  600  pages  to  the  history  of  the 
hapless  Queen  of  Scots,  deals  with  that  portion  of  her  life  which  has  been 
oompaiatiyely  neglected  by  other  biographers.  Jt  embraces  the  fifteen  yean 
(1669-84)  whidi  she  passed  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  spent  at  one  or  other  of  his  mansions  near 
Sheffield.  It  does  not  attempt  to  decide  any  of  the  numerous  disputed 
points  connected  with  Mary's  career,  but  it  throws  so  much  light  on  her  life 
and  character  during  this  long  confinement,  that  impartial  readers  will  find  in 
it  much  to  enable  them  to  form  a  more  deliberate  estimate  of  her  actions 
and  the  motiyes  that  inspired  them. 

OlMpteni  in  th«  Bistorj-  of  Old  St.  Vanl's.  By  W.  Spairow  Simpson 
(Elliot  Stock). — ^These  researches  into  the  history  of  our  cathedral  by  its 
librarian,  appear  at  a  time  when  St.  Paul's  and  other  works  of  Sir  C.  Wren  are 
attracting  new  interest  from  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  city  churches 
built  by  him. 

Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  religion  in  London,  Canon 
Simpson  passes  on  to  an  account  of  the  historical  eyents  connected  with  the 
cathedral  of  most  general  interest,  such  as  the  yisit  of  Wydiffe  and  Latimer. 
What  the  author  has  really  done  is  to  select  from  the  documents  in  medisval 
Latin  relating  to  the  cathedral  such  desultory  information  as  would  be 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  principle  of  selection  is  therefore 
his  own,  and  the  account  does  not  pretend  to  be  ezhaustiye,  but  it  seems  a 
curious  omission  that  there  should  be  no  mention  of  Sir  C.  Wren  and  his  asso- 
ciation with  it,  though  there  is  a  chapter  deyoted  to  the  great  fire  of  1561. 

Kiatory  of  Cblaa.  Vol.  I.  By  Demetrius  Ch.  Boulger  (W.  H.  AHen 
and  Co.). — This  is  but  the  first  yolume  of  what  purposes  to  be  an  ezhaustiye 
history  of  China,  and  one  the  object  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  to  popa- 
larise  the  subject.  The  English  are  certainly  far  behind  the  French  in 
interest  in  Chinese  history,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  our  nation  ii 
foremost  in  the  science  of  history  so  far  as  it  concerns  its  own  past,  it  ii 
assuredly  deficient  in  historical  sympathy  for  the  past  of  other  countries 
whether  near  or  remote.  Chinese  history  proper  begins  about  B.C.  lOOO, 
though  it  has  an  extensiye  mythical  period  stretching  to  centuries  before 
the  flood.  M.  Boulger's  first  yc^ume  deals  with  the  dynasties  of  the  empire 
down  to  1350,  closing  with  the  decline  of  the  Mongols.  The  style  is  parti- 
cularly easy  and  ludd,  and  the  author,  already  known  by  other  works — ^for  his 
great  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  Central  Asia — ^manages  to  oonmmnicste 
thereby  an  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 

Tbe  Blae  and  Vail  of  tlie  Confederate  Oorenunent.  By  Jefierson 
Dayis  (Longmans  and  Co.). — The  official  position  once  held  by  the  author  of 
this  yoluminous  worik  necessarily  preyents  him  giying  a  dispassionate  history 
of  the  eyents  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  actors.  He  has,  however, 
rendered  the  highest  seryice  to  the  future  historian  by  collecting  for  him* 
and  putting  together  in  an  easily  available  shape,  materials  of  the  gresteet 
value  and  importance,  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  others.  The  stoiy 
Of  the  Great  War  has  been  told  oyer  and  oyer  again  from  the  Northern 
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point  of  view ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  official  documents,  mere  students  haye 
been  at  a  loss  to  oppose  many  of  the  bold  assertions  which  haye  been  put 
forward  by  zealous  partisans.  In  future,  writers  on  these  troublous  times 
win  have  the  option  of  doing  justice  to  the  Confederate  cause,  or  of  ignoring 
the  official  documents  issued  by  its  leaders.  The  general  verdict  of  the 
public  may  not  be  reversed  by  more  accurate  knowledge ;  but  it  will 
be  henceforth  impossible  to  ignore  how  sipall  a  part  the  slavery  question 
played  in  the  struggle,  and  how  large  a  space  was  occupied  by  the  wider 
question  of  State  and  Federal  rights.  The  pure  and  undoubted  patriotism 
of  Lee,  Johnston,  and  ** Stonewall"  Jackson  must  become  intelligible,  as 
it  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  readers  when  they  see  how  those  ties  which 
knit  these  soldiers  to  their  respective  States  were  to  be  held  subordinate  to 
the  wants  and  policy  of  the  Union.  The  Federal  Part,  by  which  the  rela- 
tion of  each  State  towards  the  Corporation  of  States  was  regulated,  admitted 
of  an  almost  unlimited  licence  of  construction ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural 
ihat,  when  the  Federal  rulers  seemed  bent  upon  a  line  of  policy  which  was 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  nearly  hi^  the  population,  the  minority  appealed 
to  arms  to  decide  the  point  thus  raised.  Interpretations  of  a  Constitution 
by  means  of  big  battalions  may  not  seem  the  most  conducive  method  to 
adopt,  and  time  alone  will  show  whether  the  method  is  final.  Meanwhile 
those  who  care  to  see  the  course  of  the  Confederate  policy,  as  day  by  day  it 
unfolded  itself  at  home  and  abroad,  must  follow  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis*  care- 
fully compiled  '^  M4moire8  pour  aervir*'  for  the  history  of  the  Base  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

India  la  ISSO.  By  Sir  B.  Temple  (John  Murray).— Sir  Bichard 
Ten^>le,  as  Qovemor  of  Bombay  and  Bengal  and  Finance  Minister  of 
Bidia,  must  speak  as  one  having  authority,  and  his  views  on  the  much- 
vexed  questions  of  India's  financial  position  and  general  progress  would 
meet  with  respect  even  if  they  were  not  put  forward  (as  is  the  case)  in  an 
admirably  taking  style,  condensed  and  eloquent.  On  no  subject  are  people 
more  ready  to  give  an  opinion,  and  with  so  little  material  in  the  shape  of 
personal  experience  for  forming  a  judgment,  as  on  Indian  matters ;  and 
contributions  to  the  subject  by  one  who  has  lived  thirty  years  in  different 
parts  of  India — obliged  by  his  position  to  look  into  all  matters  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  to  form  an  opinion  upon  them — must 
be  carefully  considered  if  they  did  not— as,  indeed,  they  mostly  do— carry 
conviction  with  them.  That  the  book  is  not  only  intended  for  those  who 
regard  India  from  a  j>olitical  point  of  view  is  at  once  seen  by  the  picturesque 
chapters  on  climate,  scenery,  and  the  objects  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art, 
though  the  detailed  disciission  of  native  states,  the  army,  foreign  relations, 
and  the  like,  will  satisfy  the  most  ardent  vindicator  of  British  rights.  The 
advantages  of  the  independence  of  the  different  states,  the  state  of  national 
education,  arts,  and  manufactures,  and  the  effect  of  relief  during  famine,  are 
some  of  the  many  questions  dealt  with  by  the  late  Governor.  On  the  whole, 
we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  Empire,  its  mental 
and  material  progress,  without  discussion  of  policies.  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
does  not  share  the  alarmist  views  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  others,  but  is 
moderately  optimistic 

The  Afghan  VTmr  of  ia79-ao.  By  Howard  Hensman  (W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co.). — ^In  this  volume  are  collected  a  series  of  letters  which  were 
written  from  time  to  time  by  Mr,  Hensman,  who  acted  as  special  oorre- 
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■pondent  for  the  PUmeeer  newspaper  (published  in  ATlahalmd)  and  the 
London  Daily  News  during  the  course  of  the  late  Afghan  war.  The  period 
treated  of  commences  with  the  march  of  the  Kurrsn  field  force  upon  CUml 
consequent  on  the  massacre  of  our  envoy,  Sir  Louis  OaTagnari,  in  S^itember, 
1879,  and  terminates  with  an  admirably  graphic  and  accurate  aecoont  of  cor 
unfortunate  disaster  at  Maiwund.  The  letters  are  peculiarly  welcome  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hensman  was  the  only  special  oone- 
spo^dent  who  accompanied  Sir  F.  Roberts  in  his  march  from  Ali  Kheyi  in 
the  autumn  of  1879 ;  and  in  the  next  place  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir 
F.  Roberts  himself  as  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  author's  details  sod 
descriptions.  The  work  should  also  be  valuable  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  The  description  of  the  battle  of  Charasia  is  altogether  excellent,  and 
the  details  of  our  defeat  at  Maiwund  will  be  read  with  the  keenest  interest 
The  critidsms  passed  by  Mr.  Hensman  on  General  Burrows'  dispositioii  of 
his  forces,  and  on  his  tactics  during  the  engagement,  seem  to  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  will  doubtless  be  carefully  studied,  as  they  embody  the 
views  of  others  even  better  qualified  to  judge  from  a  military  point  of  vieir 
than  Mr.  Hensman  himself.  A  special  word  of  praise  must  be  accorded  to 
the  sketch  pages,  of  which  there  are  ten,  illustrating  different  engagemoitB ; 
they  have  the  rare  quality  of  combining  deamess  with  great  accuracy  of 
distance. 

TlM  Marriages  of  the  Bonapartes.  By  Hon.  F.  Bingham  (Longmsns 
and  Oo.). — Mr.  Bingham  has  collected  together  and  summarised  in  an  attiae- 
tive  form  all  that  is  known,  and  much  that  is  not  known  of  the  Bonapartt 
family.  The  temptations  to  make  out  of  so  fruitful  a  topic  a  ehronifHe 
icandaUuM  have  been  studiously  avoided,  and  to  those  readers  to  whom  ^ax 
remarkable, but  almost  forgotten  work,  the  *'  Female  Revolutionary  Plutarch'' 
is  unknown,  Mr.  Bingham's  volumes  will  reveal  many  piquant  details  of  the 
family  relations  of  the  Bonapartes.  The  struggles  which  went  on  in  the  minds 
of  many  between  fealty  to  their  chief  and  fidelity  to  the  objects  of  their  choice, 
are  not  the  least  curious  episodes  of  the  Napoleonic  era  in  Europe.  After 
reading  Mr.  Bingham's  book  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  Legitimists  once  did, 
that  Napoleon  was  only  tolerated  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  The 
belief  in  his  star  was  as  sincere  amongst  the  princes  as  amongst  the  peopK 
and  the  **  honour  "  of  an  alliance  with  his  family  was  regarded  by  the  power- 
ful as  a  reality.  Mr.  Bingham  recapitulates  with  great  care  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  how,  even  by  those  presumably  most  likely  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  the  most  contradictory  assertions  are  made  in  the  most 
authoritative  tone,  and  how  much  dispute  can  be  raised  on  a  point  which 
would  seemingly  be  so  easy  to  set  at  rest.  Mr.  Bingham  does  not  seon  to 
endorse  altogether  Prince  Mettemich's  story,  that  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated by  Cardinal  Fesch  the  evening  before  the  day  on  which  Napoleon  wis 
crowned  Emperor— but  then  Prince  Mettemich  had  an  object  in  not 
believing  the  story  to  be  true. 

IdDe  af  CkurllMadl.  By  J.  Theodore  Bent  (Longmans  and  Oo.).— Mr. 
Bent,  whose  enthusiasm  for  all  free  states  and  peoples  is  well  known,  Iob 
written  a  very  interesting  and  successf  id  short  account  of  the  great  Italxsn 
patriot.  It  is  not  strange,  indeed,  that  the  narrative  of  Giuribaldi's  life 
should  be  interesting,  full  of  romance  and  adventure  as  his  sevenfy-fiT« 
yoarti  of  life  have  been  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  one  with  whose  great  deeds  ban 
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always  been  interwoven  great  errors,  it  is  not  easy  to  write  sympathetically 
and  yet  impartially.  But  Mr.  Bent  contrives  that  his  appreciation  of  his 
hero's  greatness  should  not  interfere  with  recognition  of  his  shortcomings, 
and  shows  the  key  alike  to  the  good  and  evil  of  Garibaldi's  career ;  in  his 
childlike  simplicity,  which  let  him  be  an  easy  prey  ;  his  success  as  a  soldier  ;  ^ 
Mb  failure  as  a  statesman ;  and,  through  all,  his  blind  devotion  to  his 
country.  That  Garibaldi's  life  is  really  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  Italy 
from  the  weakness  of  petty  principalities,  which  allowed  her  to  become  the 
victim  of  any  European  court,  to  the  strength  of  a  united  nation  and  free 
constitution,  is  at  once  a  surety  of  the  fulness  of  material  in  the  hands  of 
any  biographer.  A  period  that  embraces  the  struggles  on  behalf  of  their 
coontiy  of  a  consummate  statesman  like  Cavour,  a  master  of  guerilla 
war&ire  like  Gkuibaldi,  and  an  ardent  patriot  like  Mazzini,  is  a  chapter  of 
history  not  surpassed  at  any  time  for  interest.  The  way  in  which  Cavour 
utilised  the  important  qualities  of  his  rash  general  at  the  same  time  that  he 
coimteracted  his  defects,  was  not  the  least  successful  part  of  a  most  successful 
pohey.  Garibaldi  hardly  ever  throughout  his  life  met  with  a  just  measure 
of  praise  or  blame  as  regards  his  powers  and  his  employment  of  them. 
Flattered  and  fawned  on  at  Venice  with  the  fulsomeness  of  indiscriminating 
admiration,  treated  on  other  occasions  with  coldness  by  the  man  for  whom 
he  had  won  a  kingdom,  the  victim  even  of  a  treachery  such  as  that  of  Batazzi 
in  the  affiur  of  Aspromonte,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  his 
old  age  his  judgment  has  become  perverted,  and,  from  being  the  advocate  of 
freedom  and  government  in  accordance  with  freedom,  he  has  become  the 
supporter  of  anarchy  and  the  bitter  opponent  of  all  rulers. 

Saminlseenees  of  Thomas  Oarljrlo.  2  vols.  Edited  by  James  Anthony 
Froude  (Longmans  and  Co.). — No  form  of  biography  approaches  autobio- 
giaphy  for  interest,  and  late  years  have  given  us  two  admirable  examples  of 
this  kind  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  and  Miss  Martineau's  accounts  of  themselves. 
With  these  *'  Carlyle's  Reminiscences"  cannot  take  rank — ^though,  from  his  out« 
spoken  judgments  on  many  living  people,  they  met  with  as  eager  a  reception 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  Carlyle  was  one  of  those  who  outlive  their 
influence  on  their  generation — partly  because  of  a  very  decided  personality 
which  naturally  ceases  to  exert  itself  with  age,  partly  through  a  considerable 
narrowness  of  vision,  which  was  in  one  sense  the  cause  of  his  strength,  but 
which  prevented  him  passing  from  the  needs  of  one  generation  to  those  of 
another.  By  his  philosophy  truly — if  one  can  call  his  peculiar  and  rugged 
transcendentalism  by  that  name — he  contributed  nothing  to  the  permanent 
stock  for  the  guidance  of  hunum  life  :  who  indeed  can  understand  it,  with  its 
extremities,  abysses,  and  capital  letters  used  as  lightning  conductors  for  his 
emotion  ?  But  his  fervent  hatred  of  shams,  his  universal  scorn  for  everything 
that  was  petty,  that  made  for  show  rather  than  reality — these  qualities  it 
was  which,  revealing  themselves  in  flashes  throughout  his  writings,  had  a 
permanent  effect  on  his  time. 

But  his  powerful  personality  overshadowed  all  his  judgments  ;  he  had 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  gentle  himiour  of  Lamb,  while  his  remarks  on 
Shelley  make  us  sorrow  that  the  man  who  of  all  others  needs  a  discriminative 
mind  for  his  comprehension  should  have  come  within  the  scorn  that  Carlyle 
hurled  Titan-like  at  all — and  they  were  many — whom  his  narrow  intensity 
hindered  him  from  understanding.  Personal  kindnesses  availed  nothing  to 
stem  the  relentless  criticism  of  those  who  crossed  his  path.  All  that  were^npt  ^j^ 
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with  him  he  oonudered  to  be  against  him,  and  not  only  against  him,  bat  againit 
truth  and  light.  Hib  attitude  towards  modem  science,  of  which  he  wm 
totally  ignorant,  is  an  instance  of  this  spirit.  The  pleasing  parts  in  the  book 
are  those  which  describe  by  firm  and  sympathetic  touches  the  Presbyteiiio 
father,  with  the  rugged  nature  he  transmitted  to  his  children,  and  the  stem 
adherence  to  Puritan  tradition  the  spirit  of  which,  if  not  the  letter,  dung 
likewise  round  his  son  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Of  the  picture  of  Cariyle's 
wife,  too — the  only  person  who  had  any  softening  influence  on  his  life — there 
is  nothing  but  praise,  save  of  a  certain  self-absorption  and  selfishness  on  hii 
part  which  it  reveals. 

To  Mr.  Froude,  Carlyle  left  the  complete  discretion  of  pubUshing  tha 
' '  Reminiscences  "  or  withholding  them  altogether.  His  publication  of  them  has 
been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism,  and  many  think  that  we  should  refnin 
from  judging  a  man  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  strong  grief  and  disease. 
The  silence  of  suffering  commands  respect  even  when  accompanied  by  pandy- 
sis  of  the  will ;  but  when  a  man  gratuitously  puts  on  paper  his  inarticulate 
cries  with  a  half-wish  that  they  should  be  given  to  the  world,  our  judgment 
need  surely  be  no  longer  withheld.  Mr.  Froude  could  not  have  considered 
that  they  gave  impressions  whoUy  false,  or  he  would  not  have  published  them. 
And  with  all  the  excuses  that  can  be  made  for  the  perversion  of  the  mind  by 
illness  and  old  age,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  impression  given  is  in  sub- 
stance the  true  one,  distorted  though  it  may  be  by  the  shadows  Of  approach- 
ing death. 

Tliomas  Oarlyle.  By  M.  D.  Conway  (Chatto  and  Windus). — It  was 
only  natural  that  the  publication  of  the  **  Reminiscences"  should  bring  an  in- 
flux of  contributions  from  those  who  had  known  Carlyle,  in  order  to  promote 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  juster  view  of  his  character  than  the  world  would 
or  could  gather  from  his  autobiography. 

Of  all  these,  by  far  the  best  is  Mr.  Conway's,  and  partly  because  it  is  no 
instance  of  special  pleading,  but  gives  the  simple  memories  of  the  man  as 
he  revealed  himself  in  his  conversations  with  the  author  throughout  his 
life. 

Mr.  Conway  does  not  try  to  alter  the  picture  left  by  the  "Reminiscences," 
but  he  says  plainly  that  he  does  not  recognise  the  portrait,  and  tells  us  how 
Carlyle  appeared  to  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  picture  is  a  veiy 
different  one — ^the  outlines  are  softer,  the  tone  more  mellow,  and  only  here 
and  there  are  we  reminded  of  the  harsh  judgments  and  narrow  measurementi 
of  men  which  are  reflected  in  Carlyle's  portrait  of  himself.  Now  that  the 
*  *  Reminiscences"  are  published,  it  is  useless  to  go  back  on  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  their  being  given  to  the  world.  Neither  do  we,  indeed,  agree 
with  those  whu  would  have  suppressed  altogether  the  unfavourable  view  of 
C&rljb's  chtirocter.  For,  after  all,  how  a  man  passes  through  the  furnace  of 
grief  ^though  it  be  heated  ten  times — is  in  some  measure  an  index  of  both 
heart  atid  head ;  but  it  is  equally  just  that  we  should  know  him — as  Mr. 
Conway  lets  na  know  him — before  his  mind  was  overclouded  or  his  viakm 
dmuned  by  tears. 

litre  of  Rlctiard  Oobden.  By  John  Morley  (Chapman  and  HaD, 
Limited)- — The  life  of  Cobden  is  an  opportune  contribution  to  the  present 

'^«iion  of  one  of  the  strong  points  of  political  economy  which  is  just  nov 
assailed  with  renewed  vigour. 
Morky  has  had  at  his  disposal  the  unreserved  um  of  Mr.  Cobdsn'i 
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correspondence,  and  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bright  who  fought  side  by  side  with 
Cobden  during  the  whole  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  struggle.  This  material 
Mr.  Morley  has  most  judiciously  employed,  and  the  biographer  does  not  ob- 
trude his  personality  throughout,  giving  no  more  of  comment  and  exposition 
than  is  necessary  as  a  background  to  the  picture  traced  in  Cobden's  letters. 

From  these,  indeed,  we  learn  his  life  without  much  further  explanation. 
Self-taught  as  far  as  higher  education  is  concerned,  he  began  life  in  business 
in  Manchester,  but  soon  gave  hi|s  mind  principally  to  educational  and 
municipal  reform.  His  was  no  narrow  provincial  mind,  though  his  first-hand 
familiarity  with  business  impressed  its  stamp  on  all  that  he  undertook.  It 
was  county  first  and  home  and  business  afterwards,  with  consequent  gain  to 
the  first  and  as  decided  a  loss  to  the  other.  Whether  a  man  should  receive 
State  aid  or  private  contributions  when  his  affitirs  suffer  through  neglect  of 
them  for  the  public  weal  is  always  a  very  difficult  matter  to  judge  rightly, 
and  is  practically  decided  according  as  the  critic  is  friendly  or  the  reverse. 
Mr.  Morley  has  certainly  been  a  very  lenient  judge  in  the  matter,  though  we 
think  few  would  be  disposed  to  blame  him. 

That  Cobden  had  no  respect  for  tradition — though  Mr.  Disraeli,  with 
that  curious  felicity  which  characterised  many  of  his  judgments,  praised  him 
for  that  very  quality — may  be  explained  by  his  early  career,  with  absence 
of  public  school  or  college  life,  that  great  nursery  of  conservative  instincts. 
The  late  Mr.  Bagehot  remarked  with  perfect  truth  that  the  anomaly  about 
Cobden  was  that  he  was  a  sensitive  agitator,  and  this  is  clearly  evident  in 
his  letters.  Indeed,  he  never  showed  that  callousness  to  criticism  and  to 
other  people's  feelings  that  distinguishes  the  typical  reformer,  though  he 
always  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  which  he  delivered  with  simple  em- 
phasis. Nor  did  he,  like  most  of  his  kind,  appeal  exclusively  to  sentiment,  his 
logical  mind  being  never  satisfied  without  first  convincing  the  head.  That 
the  struggle  to  which  he  gave  his  life  was  not  a  class  struggle,  as  many  would 
affirm,  is  another  point  decided  for  all  time  by  his  life  and  letters.  The  free- 
trade  agitation  from  first  to  last  is  an  instance  of  his  belief  that  when  once  a 
thing  has  been  acknowledged  as  true  in  theory,  it  is  a  duty  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  take  action  upon  it  as  a  practical  power. 

Caroline  Voz«  Jonmala  and  betters.  Edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.). — ^Volimies  of  reminiscences  may  have  appeared  of 
Ute  years  which  promise  to  throw  light  upon  the  characters  with  whom  the 
author  was  thrown,  but  very  few  came  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of  them 
by  a  curious  public.  With  Caroline  Fox  the  case  is  very  different ;  the 
memories  of  old  friends  which  her  diaries  and  letters  recall  are  distinct 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  political  and  literary  characters  with  whom 
she  was  brought  in  contact.  Her  memory,  extending  back  almost  to  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  power  of  recording 
conversations.  Her  records  are  all  the  more  valuable  and  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  whom  she  writes  did  not  consciously  *'  pose  " 
before  her,  as  they  too  obviously  have  done  before  certain  well-known 
keepers  of  diaries  and  journals.  The  result  is  that  we  gather  some  idea  of 
the  natural  conversation  and  thoughts  of  such  men  as  Coleridge,  Washington 
Irving,  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  and  of  a  host  of  others  whom  we  chiefly  know 
as  our  fellow-men  through  the  artificial  media  of  professional  biographers,  to 
whom  perhaps  unconsciously  they  acted  parts,  or  with  whom  they  were  never 
wholly  off  their  guard. 
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Sir  Oliiistoplier  ^T^n.  By  Lucy  Phillimore  (Kegmn  P^ral,  Trench, 
and  Co.)* — ^It  is  not  often  that  biographers  of  men  of  genius  belonging  to 
the  past  haye  the  advantage  of  working  in  apparently  untrodden  paths,  bat, 
strange  as  it  appears,  the  '*  Parentalia  "  by  Sir  Christopher's  son  and  a  couple 
of  works  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  1823  are  the  only  records  of  his  life. 

Miss  Phillimore  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Wren  family  from  1552,  and 
particularly  of  the  architect's  uncle,  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Norwich,  and  finally  of  Ely  (through  the  influence  of  Andrewes  and  Laud), 
who  was  persecuted  by  the  Long  Parliament  for  idolatry  when  his  nephew 
was  passing  his  career  at  Westminster  and  Oxford.  Sir  Christopher's  life, 
extending  as  it  did  from  1631  to  1723,  was  passed  among  probably  the  most 
interesting  times  in  all  history.  He  saw  the  rise  of  the  Puritan  pszty 
against  Charles  I.,  the  impeachment  and  execution  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  the 
victory  of  the  Puritans  under  Cromwell,  marked  by  the  wrecking  of  sll 
public  monimients,  and  finally  the  triumph  of  the  Royalists,  to  whidi  party 
he  and  his  family  had  always  belonged. 

Sir  C.  Wren  would  have  made  a  name  for  himself  in  science  had  his 
attainments  in  that  direction  not  been  obscured  by  the  greater  results  which 
he  achieved  in  architecture.  While  at  Oxford  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
philosophical  discussions,  which  were  the  germ  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and, 
almost  before  he  had  finished  his  studies  there,  he  was  appointed,  in  1659, 
Gresham  Professor,  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1661,  only  to  be  made 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford. 

His  first  architectural  work  was  Pembroke  Chapel,  undertaken  for  hit 
uncle  Matthew,  as  a  gift  to  Cambridge,  on  his  release  from  prison,  where  he 
had  been  a  scholar  under  Andrewes.  From  that  he  passed  on  to  repairing 
the  damages  done  by  Puritan  violence,  and  particularly  to  patching  up  St 
Paul's,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  whose  successor  Wren  afterwards  became. 
The  fire  of  London  in  1666  facilitated  his  desire  to  build  a  new  cathedral, 
and  he  and  Evelyn  both  submitted  plans  to  the  king  for  the  rebuflding  of 
the  city.  It  is  interesting  to  see  what  London  might  have  been  had  Wren 
worked  his  will.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  present  age  is  alone  to  be 
credited  with  sanitary  science  ;  but,  in  his  petition  to  the  king  against  mean 
habitations.  Wren  made  a  vigorous  effort  after  sanitary  improvement  in 
trying  to  get  rid  of  alleys  and  wooden  houses  ;  but  the  necessity  of  rapidlj 
housing  the  people  and  the  usual  difficulties  of  property  and  vested  interests 
prevented  the  success  of  his  endeavours.  The  number  of  City  churches  and 
Halls  of  Companies,  besides  what  he  did  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  else- 
where, testify  to  the  unremitting  labours  of  Wren's  life,  not  confined,  ai  we 
have  seen,  to  this  art  alone.  A  return  to  Parliament  in  1700,  as  member 
for  Weymouth,  must  have  diversified  his  career,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  it, 
nor  of  his  political  opinions.  Indeed,  the  biography  is  wanting — ^thon^ 
from  no  fault  of  the  author — in  nmterial  for  an  acquaintance  with  Wroi'i 
inner  life,  with  the  exception  of  little  glimpses  of  his  natural  kindness  of 
heart  in  helping  yoimg  artists.  We  learn  little  of  his  character,  but  of 
external  interest  and  well-worked  material  it  is  full. 

A  Blograptay  of  David  Oox.  By  William  Hall  (Cassell,  Petter, 
Oalpin,  and  Co.). — ^This  account  of  one  of  our  chief  water-colour  painten 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  appreciate  the  open-air  charm  of  his  works, 
as  well  for  the  intimate  connection  it  shows  between  the  artist  and  hii 
style  as  for  the  singular  simplicity  and  appreciativeness  of  the  nairadve. 
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Mr.  Hall  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  artist,  for  thirty  years  accom- 
panying him  on  many  of  those  sketching  expeditions  to  Wales  which  they 
both  loved  so  much,  and  having  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  same  art, 
combined  with  a  poetic  temperament  which  makes  itself  felt  throughout 
the  biography.  He  describes  the  early  struggles  of  Cox,  first  as  apprentice 
to  a  miniature  painter  in  1798,  then  as  scene-painter  at  the  Birmingham 
Theatre,  until  he  reached  comparative  ease  as  drawing-master  to  the  Military 
College  at  Famingham,  with  pleasant  appreciativeness. 

Cox's  love  of  scenery  led  him  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  of  drawing 
in  a  girls'  school  at  Hereford  in  1814,  where  he  settled  for  fourteen  years, 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  Wales,  which  he  never  after  wearied  of  in 
writing  his  books  of  lessons  for  students.  With  the  exception  of  three 
times  to  the  Continent,  he  never  left  his  native  country,  finding  ample 
material  for  inspiration  in  his  favourite  Wales  and  in  sketching  excursions 
to  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  Lakes.  He  tried  London  life  once  more 
in  1827,  for  the  sake  of  its  social  pleasures  and  increased  opportunities  for 
success,  and  soon  attained  a  comfortable  position  from  his  importance  as  a 
teacher.  In  1841  he  returned  to  Harbome,  near  Birmingham,  which  he 
never  left,  except  for  his  annual  visit  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  until  he  died. 

Mr.  Hall  strikes  us  as  singularly  happy  in  the  dilcriminating  remarks  he 
makes  on  the  secret  of  Cox's  power  and  on  the  technique  of  his  art.  The 
usual  characteristics  of  present-day  criticism  would  be  out  of  place  directed 
towards  Cox,  whose  drawings  are  eminently  simple,  honest,  and  truthful  as 
his  own  character,  reflecting  his  long  and  intimate  communion  with  nature,  and 
marked  by  a  total  absence  of  self -consciousness,  mannerism,  or  laboured  grace. 

The  adjectives  suitable  to  express  his  characteristics  are  few  in  number 
as  the  colours  he  used,  which  enabled  him  to  seize  more  happily  than  even 
Turner  the  particular  genius  of  English  landscape  and  atmospheric  effects. 
This  biography,  with  its  self-effacement  and  easy  narrative  style,  is  not 
without  its  reward  for  the  author,  who  gains  almost  as  much  as  the  subject 
of  his  work. 

&tfe  of  'William  mriiewell.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas  (Eegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.). — This  volume  of  letters  is  at  once  interesting  and  dis- 
appointing :  interesting,  as  showing  the  genial  heart  and  kindly  nature  of 
a  man  far  above  most  in  power  and  ability  ;  disappointing,  as  giving  us  too 
slight  an  impression  of  his  mental  calibre,  and  too  little  of  his  opinions  on 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  matter  generally  of  his  published  writings. 
If  a  smaller  share  of  space  had  been  devoted  to  domestic  correspondence, 
charming  as  this  is,  and  more  to  such  letters  as  those  to  Hare  and  Spedding, 
it  would  have  seemed  more  in  keeping  with  his  long  life  of  eager  work  and 
usefulness.  His  academic  labours,  too,  might  have  taken  a  more  important 
place,  for  to  him  are  due  many  University  reforms  and  much  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Triposes  which  now  prevails.  The  history  of  his  career,  indeed, 
as  Master  of  Trinity,  and  of  his  important  share  in  all  college  work,  still 
remains  to  be  written. 

His  outward  life  was  one  of  steady  success  ;  his  character  sunny,  expan- 
sive, and  needing  the  sympathy  and  comprehension  which  he  met  with  from 
his  contemporaries.  Among  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  book  are 
those  between  himself  and  Hare ;  and  one  written  by  the  latter  when 
Whewell  must  have  been  near  fifty,  reproving  him  for  that  vehemence  by 
which  he  was  always  distinguished,  and  which  so  often  created  an  unfavour- 
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able  impression  of  him,  shows  the  deep  and  steady  friendship  which  existed 
between  them.  Hardly  less  interesting,  though  less  personal,  ure  othen  to 
Thirlwall  on  his  scheme  for  admitting  Dissenters  to  Academical  degrees ;  to 
Mr.  Myers,  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  suggested  by  a  work  of  the 
latter  (too  little  read)  called  ''  Catholic  Thoughts  ; "  and  to  Mr.  Spedding, 
upon  his  intended  refutation  of  Macaulay's  views  of  Bacon. 

The  betters  of  Otaarlea  Dlokena.  Edited  by  his  sister-in-law  snd 
eldest  daughter  (Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited). — ^This  collection  of  letters 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  "  Life  of  Dickens"  by  Mr.  Forster — exhsuft- 
tive  in  itself,  but  incomplete  as  regards  correspondence.  The  letters  ire 
arranged  chronologically ;  so  that,  as  Dickens  was  a  most  constant  letter- 
writer,  they  form  a  continuous  narrative  in  themselves  without  the  need 
of  explanation.  The  collection  dates  from  1833  to  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1870,  and  includes  many  which  have  appeared  elsewhere,  but  also  some 
new  ones.  No  one  ever  showed  himself  so  thoroughly  in  his  letters  as  did 
Dickens  ;  his  sincere  and  hearty  nature,  his  benevolence,  mode  of  work,  and 
earnest  desire  to  excel  in  all  he  undertook,  shone  forth  in  the  simplicity  and 
complete  absence  of  pose  in  his  correspondence.  In  the  matter  of  conscience  as 
regards  quality  of  work  he  was  a  true  artist.  '^  Eveiything  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well "  was  his  motto  ;  and  throughout  these  letters  this 
spirit  is  everywhere  apparent.  His  grave  English  style,  too,  with  its  exceed- 
ing facility  of  expression,  is  among  the  best  of  its  kind,  a  kind  which  doei 
not — ^after  the  opinion  of  Talleyrand — disguise  the  thoughts  of  the  writer. 

BlographioAl  Studiea.  By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot  (Longmans  and 
Co.). — These  studies  are  in  a  way  the  pendant  to  the  literary  studies  whidi 
showed  that  in  Mr.  Bagehot's  death  we  not  only  lost  an  important  economic 
writer,  but  also  one  of  considerable  critical  acuteness  in  all  literary  matten. 
The  same  characteristics  appear  in  both  studies.  We  have  the  cleameaa  and 
brilliancy  of  touch,  the  epigrammatic  and  often  pictorial  expressiveness  ;  bat 
also  a  certain  want  of  historical  sympathy  and  a  tendency  to  epithet-usisg 
which  sometimes  resolves  itself  into  a  begging  of  the  question  for  decision. 
This  volume  contains  some  studies  of  past  politicians,  as  Bolingbroke  ;  but 
its  interest  no  doubt  chiefly  centres  in  the  discussion  of  Victorian  statesmen 
like  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and  Lowe.  Mr.  Bagehot  had  a  very  shrewd  mind, 
and  one  that  was  keenly  analytic,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  his 
opinion  in  the  case  of  our  present  politicians  has  been  verified  or  discredited 
by  the  course  of  events. 

Mi^or-Oen.  Sir  Thomas  MnarOf  X«C.B.t  Seleettona  firom  bis  Wavtea* 
A,o.  By  Sir  Alexander  J.  Arbuthnot.  2  vols.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co,). 
The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is  known  chiefly  to  the  general  reader  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Gleig,  who  many  years  ago  published  his  life. 

The  present  volumes  will  be  less  interesting  to  the  public  than  to  students 
of*  Indian  administration,  and  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  from  time  to  time  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  that  country. 

The  work  now  before  us  was  first  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Madras  Government  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  since,  but  its  publica- 
tion has  been  delayed  from  various  causes.  The  first  volume  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  well-written  memoir,  various  letters  and  despatches  bearing  upon 
questions  of  revenue  which  came  under  Munro's  notice  ;  the  second  volume 
being  devoted  to  matters  judicial,  political,  military,  and  miscellaneoua. 

The  letters  are  well  arranged,  and  the  work  must  have  a  definite  value. 
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A  WUgwimmge  to  wejd.  By  Lady  Anne  Blunt  (John  Murray). — Books 
of  trayel  belong  to  the  most  ephemeral  class  of  literature,  and  it  is  only  in 
those  rare  instances,  when  the  narrator  combines  accuracy  and  discernment 
with  charm  of  style,  that  the  journal  of  any  excursion,  however  adventurous 
and  however  far  removed  from  the  beaten  track,  possesses  any  interest  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  publication.  The  present  work  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  which  deserve  a  better  fate.  Nejd  is  a  district  of  Arabia  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  great  Nefud  or  desert,  and  it  includes  the  city  of  Hall,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  Emir  Mahommed,  the  leading  chief  and  breeder  of  horses 
among  the  Arabs  of  to-day.  Lady  Anne  Blunt  and  her  husband  started  from 
Damascus  in  the  end  of  1878,  and  travelled  first  through  the  then  pro^rous 
country  of  the  Hauran  Druses,  where  since  the  expedition  of  Midhat  Pasha 
in  1879  an  Ottoman  governor  replaces  the  native  sheykhs,  and  Turkish  mis- 
rule extends  to  every  village  in  the  district.  Thence  she  went  to  lof ,  an  oasis 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  across  which  they  travelled  after  a  short  halt.  Our 
traveller's  account  of  the  Nefud  is  more  sober  than  Mr.  Palgrave's  well-known 
piece  of  word-painting,  the  unconscious  exaggeration  of  which  their  descrip? 
tion  is  intended  to  correct.  The  desert  of  crimson  sand  is  not  wholly  bare 
and  desolate,  but  tufted  over  with  vegetation,  and  sprinkled  with  mounds  of 
lighter  sand  and  with  uniform  lines  of  hoof-shaped  hollows.  Hul,  where 
they  stayed  some  time,  is  not  an  imposing  city,  and  the  first  view  of  the  famous 
stud  proved  somewhat  disappointing ;  but  the  Emir,  the  ideal  Bedouin,  who 
having  gained  power  by  a  series  of  crimes,  nevertheless  exercises  it  benefi- 
cently, and  his  domestic  life  was  full  of  interest  to  the  travellers.  Hence  they 
went  to  Bagdad  with  a  train  of  Persian  pilgrims,  and  through  the  Tigris 
valley  to  Bushire.  Such  a  journey  was  of  course  attended  with  troubles  and 
adventures  ;  but  courage,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Arab  ways  brought 
them  safe  through  difficulties.  Lady  Anne's  journal  is  pleasantly  written  in 
a  style  entirely  devoid  of  affectation,  and  Mr.  Blunt^s  historical  and  geo- 
gpraphical  notes  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Six  Montlis  In  Meooali,  and  my  Joome j  to  Medinab.  By  T.  F.  Keane 
(Tinsley). — This  is  an  account  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrimages  to  Meccah 
and  Medinah  undertaken  by  an  Englishman  professing  Mohammedanism  for 
the  purpose  in  the  pilgrim  season  of  1877-78.  The  author,  a  sailor  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  as  we  gather  from  some  chance  remarks,  has  ap- 
parently a  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  East  and  Oriental  languages. 
The  excitement  of  the  journey  he  undertook  is  realised  when  one  considers 
that  his  life  as  a  Christian  was  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase  in  the  midst  of 
the  fanatic  Arab  population,  and  that  his  safety  depended  entirely  on  his 
accurate  observance  of  the  numberless  details  of  Mohammedan  religious  life. 
His  account  of  Meccah  at  the  great  annual  gathering,  of  his  companions  and 
of  a  certain  Englishwoman,  the  Lady  Venus  whom  he  discovered  living  in 
disguise,  is  given  with  considerable  humour  and  narrative  power.  The 
interest  accorded  to  his  Meccah  experiences,  induced  the  author  to  continue 
the  story  of  his  travels  in  the  Hezaj  with  an  account  of  his  further  pilgrimage 
to  Medhiah  which  he  made  from  Meccah. 

Still  acting  as  Mohammedan  servant  to  the  Amee — a  rich  native  of  India, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Medinah  and  thence  back  to  Bombay — this  journey 
wis  more  full  of  actual  adventure  than  the  other.  His  hardships  by  the  way 
were  really  very  considerable,  and  after  an  attempted  assassination  by  a 
Bedawi  whom  he  had  punished  for  summarily  sharing  his  dinner,  he  narrowly 
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escaped  being  buried  alive.  Mr.  Keane  does  not  prose  in  the  leasUs  a 
skilled  traveller.  Indeed,  it  is  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  combined  with  hb 
unvarnished  account,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  that  distinguishes  hii 
book  from  the  ordinary  run  of  the  literature  of  travel. 

In  the  Ardennea.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid  (Ohatto  and  Windus).— 
This  is  a  pleasantly  written  record  of  a  picturesque  journey  through  the  Bel- 
gian Ardennes— a  district  but  little  known,  with  the  exception  of  Spa  snd 
perhaps  Dinan.  From  the  account  here  given,  it  is  a  journey  that  cannot 
fail  to  delight  such  travellers  as  can  put  up  with  clean  inns  and  simple  fare, 
and  who  do  not  find  life  barren  in  a  country  where  there  are  none  of  the 
luxurious  hotels  that  tend  to  take  away  the  distinctive  characteristiGS  of 
foreign  travel  for  the  wealthy  Englishman.  The  story  of  our  author's  ramhleB 
is  freshly  and  simply  told,  and  the  interest  of  the  book,  which  is  in  all  respects 
well  got  up,  is  increased  by  a  large  number  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  Thomu 
Macquoid. 

Baffland  "Wtthoiit  and  "Wltliiii.  By  Bichard  Grant  White  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.). — It  is  always  interesting  to  learn  the  views  of  an  outsider  on 
our  domestic  aflGurs,  to  see  ourselves  to  a  certain  extent  as  others  see  as. 
Mr.  Grant  White  is  a  shrewd  and  usually  accurate  observer,  and,  unlike  the 
large  majority  of  American  visitors  to  England,  he  starts  with  a  strong  preju- 
dice in  our  favour.  Unfortimately  he  made  few  notes,  a  fact  which  he  seems 
to  consider  as  a  recommendation  of  his  book,  whereas  slips  of  memory  not 
unfrequent  lead  him  into  misstatement  of  fact  and  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  extremely  favourable  view  he  takes  of  the  English  climate, 
which  he  maintains  is  the  more  conducive  to  an  open-air  life  and  healthy 
bodily  exercise  than  that  of  America,  with  its  extremes  of  heat  and  colcL 
His  verdict  is  contrary  also  to  the  generally  received  opinion  respecting  the 
comfort  of  the  American  system  of  railway  travelling.  He  gives  his  voice, 
'*  without  hesitation  or  qualification,''  in  favour  of  the  English  system,  as 
the  one  by  which  the  personal  comfort  and  individual  wishes  of  the  traveller 
are  consulted  as  far  as  possible.  Moreover  he  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  English 
public  oflicials  of  every  kind,  and  looks  upon  policemen  as  the  perfection  of 
attention  and  civility.  Mr.  Grant  White  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  un- 
favourable in  his  remarks  ;  the  inevitable  criticism  on  the  dress  of  English- 
women is  to  be  found  at  great  length,  and  he  is  severe  on  minor  traits.  But 
as  a  whole  he  has  but  little  fault  to  find  ;  and  while  a  number  of  small  in- 
accuracies might  be  signalised,  the  general  impression  that  Americans— for 
whom,  of  course,  the  papers  are  specially  written — ^are  likely  to  gain  frcan 
the  book  is  a  view  at  once  pleasant  and  truthful  of  England,  the  English 
climate,  life,  and  manners. 

▼Irgrtnibus  Pnerlaqiie.  By  B.  L.  Stevenson  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co.). — It  is  curious  how  the  light  essay  originated  by  Addison  and  Steele, 
and  in  our  own  generation  employed  so  efifectively  by  Charles  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt,  seems  completely  to  have  disappeared  from  modem  literature.  Our 
magazines  are  filled  with  theological,  or  scientific,  or  historical  studies,  and 
seem  to  miss  altogether  what  should  be  their  object— the  employment  of 
spare  half -hours  which  cannot  be  devoted  to  more  serious  work.  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  already  shown,  in  two  little  volumes  describing  his  sununer  idyls, 
what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  work  at  once  amusing  and  full  of  delicate 
discriminativeness.    This  volume  of  essays  contains  better  writing  of  the  same 
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kind,  though  not  descriptive ;  he  has  evidently  modelled  himself  on  Lamb, 
and  with  much  success.  They  are  all  various  topics,  such  as  Idling,  Inter- 
course, Falling  in  Love,  <&c.,  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  individual 
not  too  young  to  be.  critical,  and  not  too  old  to  consider  them  matters  of 
importance.  But  it  is  the  grace  of  expression  and  extremely  subtle  observa- 
tion that  make  the  charm  of  the  book,  a  charm  of  quality  only  equalled 
by  the  analysis  of  character  Mr.  James  gives  us  in  his  novels. 

Tlie  Xytlui  of  tlie  oaynmej.  By  J.  E.  Harrison  (Kivingtons). — This 
book  marks  an  attempt  to  popularise  the  now  growing  study  of  archsdology. 
Miss  Harrison  invites  that  portion  of  the  public  whose  taste  leads  them  to 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  Greek  mythology,  to  see  what  light  the  craftsman 
can  throw  upon  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  myths — those  of  the 
Odyssey.  She  has  represented  the  six  most  fully  represented  in  ancient  art, 
and  has  placed  side  by  side  with  these,  as  told  to  us  by  Homer,  the  commen- 
taiy  of  the  gem-engraver  and  the  vase-painter,  interweaving  such  explana- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  an  appreciation  between  the  literary  and  the  artistic 
treatment.  We  have  in  alll  seventy  illustrations — which  do  not  reproduce, 
as  they  might,  the  spirit  of  the  originals — taken  from  every  kind  of  available 
material,  ranging  between  600  B.C.  and  300  a.d.  Etruscan  sarcophagi, 
mirrors,  gems,  vases,  terra-cottas,  Pompeian  wall-paintings  and  Roman 
reUefs,  all  are  foimd  to  yield  something  that  will  help  to  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  great  story-teller,  and  enable  his  readers,  at  this  distance  of  time 
and  feeling,  to  get  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  age  of  whose  floating-lore  he  made 
such  a  world-enduring  monument. 

To  know  what  to  leave  unsaid  is  not  less  important  than  to  know  what 
to  say,  but  perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  to  know  how  to  say  it  must  come 
before  either,  and  in  this  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded. 

Introduotloii  to  ComparatlTO  Mjrttaolory  and  Volk-loro.  By  the 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  (K^an  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.).— Sir  George  Cox 
has  long  been  known  as  a  zealous  student  of  Aryan  mythology,  and  the 
introduction  to  it  he  has  now  published  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  written  in  the  same  clear  and  attractive 
language  as  his  previous  works.  It  contains  a  general  view  of  the  vast  mass 
of  popular  traditions  belonging  to  the  Aryan  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
starting  from  the  principle  that  those  of  no  one  people  can  really  be  under- 
stood except  in  their  relation  to  those  of  other  tribes  and  nations  of  the  same 
family,  and  that  the  epic  and  dramatic  literature  of  those  races  has  been 
constructed  from  materials  common  to  all  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock,  and 
furnished  by  popular  sayings,  stories,  and  tales,  many  of  which  have  never 
had  the  good  fortime  to  be  more  than  the  talk  of  nurses  and  children.  '*  The 
examination  of  the  vast  storehouses  of  Aryan  popular  tradition  leads  the 
author  to  the  conclusion  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  words  and  phrases  which 
expressed  the  sensations  and  thoughts  awakened  in  primitive  generations  of 
mankind  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  outward  world."  In  the  proportion 
that  these  phenomena  are  important  and  impressive,  the  sayings  belonging 
to  them  are  numerous  and  striking.  Among  these  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
stand  out  with  special  prominence,  and  to  them  are  attached  a  vast  series  of 
myths  embodying  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  light.  Then 
follows  a  multitude  of  fables  describing  with  singular  exactness  the  pheno- 
i  of  clouds  and  water  of  the  upper  and  the  nether  worlds,  of  winds  and 
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dew  and  storms.  ''  The  myth,"  to  quote  the  preface,  *'  is  a  parasite  which 
will  twine  round  any  stem,  and  in  each  case  it  is  the  business  of  the  mytho- 
logist  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  l^e  stem  if  he  would  account  satisfacU^ilj 
for  the  peculiar  forms  of  its  vesture."  The  great  literary  skill  with  whidi 
the  special  knowledge  of  an  abstruse  subject  is  moulded  into  an  attnctife 
form  shows  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  master's  hand,  and  this  gives  to  the  book 
the  conspicuous  merit  of  being  readable. 

Journal  of  Hollonio  Studioa  (Macmillan  and  Co.). — The  progress  of 
classical  archaeology  and  its  position  as  a  science  is  attested  by  the  "  Joornal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,"  which  appears  in  half-yearly  numbers,  the  text  being ic- 
companied  by  drawings  and  facsimiles  of  works  of  ancient  art  produced  by  the 
best  processes  possible  and  having  a  permanent  value.  The  quality  and  suoceas 
of  the  articles  are  ensured  by  the  contributors,  who  include  among  them 
such  scholars  as  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Sayce,  Mr.  Jebb,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Colvin,  and  others.  Within  the  past  year  the  subjects  discussed  have  in- 
cluded matters  of  philology  and  inscriptions,  art  and  manufacture,  hisioiy 
and  antiquities,  excavation  and  travel.  The  articles  are  full  of  the  last 
results  of  research  and  criticism,  and  though  not  appealing  precisely  to  the 
general  public,  are  full  of  importance  for  scholars  and  for  students  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  in  its  latest  development. 

Introduotloii  to  tlio  Stuaj  of  Barltali  Bistoir-  By  S.  B.  Qardiner 
and  J.  MuUinger  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.). — This  work  is  intended  to 
provide  some  help  for  students  who,  having  gone  through  the  ordinary 
school  course,  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  special  study  of  some  part  of 
the  history  of  their  country.  The  first  part,  by  Mr.  Grardiner,  consisting  of 
some  200  pages  in  all,  contains  an  able  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
whole  period  of  English  History,  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  those  general 
outlines,  and  to  trace  that  sequence  of  events  which  he  ought  to  have 
thoroughly  mastered  before  seriously  entering  on  the  detailed  study  of  any 
one  generation  or  century.  The  introductory  chapter  takes  a  r^id  survey 
of  the  various  forms  of  ancient  government,  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies,  the 
Greek  republics,  the  marvellous  Roman  organisation,  and  the  evil  days  of 
her  too  easy  victory,  with  the  growth  of  the  Church  on  the  ruins  of  the 
empire.  Then  with  the  second  chapter  we  have  a  description  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  the  Augustine  Mission,  the  Teutonic  and  Danish 
invasions,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  a  national  life.  Details  of  wars  and  pc^ 
tical  cabals  are  excluded  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  clearness,  while  the 
gradual  growth  of  parliamentary  organisation,  the  long  struggle  between  the 
monarch  and  the  pope,  the  slow  development  of  the  constitution,  are  pre- 
sented  in  an  easy  flowing  style,  often  picturesque,  and  sometimes  epigram- 
matic. Mr.  Ghurdiner  goes  on  to  show  how  the  nation,  weary  of  civil  war, 
and  dreading  the  return  of  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  under  ti&e  fonns 
of  constitutional  govenmient,  willingly  submitted  to  the  almost  despotk 
power  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  describes  the  breach  with  the  Roman  Church, 
the  religious  fluctuations  of  the  state  and  people,  and  the  final  estaUiahnMot 
of  the  Anglican  church  under  Elizabeth.  He  points  out  how  it  came  aboot 
that  the  very  variety  of  that  queen's  sympathies  with  the  complex  and  ardeot 
life  of  her  time,  while  it  made  her  conduct  shifting  and  uncertain,  gave  her 
an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of  every  section  of  her  subjects.  He  is  evte 
more  successful  when  he  reaches  his  own  special  period  rdating  to  tki 
struggle  between  the  Stuart  kings  and  their  parliaments,  to  the  Proteciocata> 
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tiie  Restoration,  and  the  Keyolution.  The  rugged  strength  of  the  Puritan 
character,  holding  fast  to  the  idea  of  moral  purity  which  it  had  conceived, 
receives  that  ample  justice  and  sympathetic  treatment  which  the  author  has 
already  shown  to  the  monastic  enthusiasm  of  the  early  Church,  and  to  the  vio- 
lent revulsion  of  feeling  which  inspired  the  almost  pagan  ideas  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  rule  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  that  period  characterised  by  the  predominance  oi  reason  without 
active  energy  for  the  common  good,  and  the  gradual  awakening  of  a  sense  of 
public  morality,  and  a  demand  for  a  higher  ideal  of  government,  ending 
with  a  sketch  of  the  influence  exercised  upon  England  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Mr.  Mullinger's  share  in  the  work,  though  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  wiU  prove  invaluable  to  the  student.  He  gives  all  the 
best  authorities  for  the  study  of  each  period,  carefully  distinguishing  the 
contemporary  sources  of  information  from  those  of  later  times,  and  supplying 
such  comments  as  to  allow  the  reader  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  notion  of  the 
author's  value  as  an  authority.  This  is  done  with  evident  impartiality  ;  and 
while  of  course  the  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  one,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  pursue  his  investigations  with  compara- 
tively little  further  assistance.  The  index  deserves  mention  on  account  of 
its  completeness,  a  feature  extremely  important  in  a  book  of  the  kind  likely 
to  be  frequently  used  for  reference. 

Vreneta  Histoir  tor  MnfilMk  ObUOren.  By  Sarah  Brook  (Macmillan 
and  Co.). — It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  that  the  choice  of  school  subjects  for  in- 
struction should  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  we  have  often  wondered  why 
the  line  should  be  drawn  at  French  history.  Ancient  history  finds  a  place  at 
an  early  age,  but  of  modem  histoiy  in  our  English  schools  only  that  of  our 
own  country  is  considered  necessary. 

We  hope  that  Miss  Brook's  book  will  change  all  this,  as  indeed  it  should 
do,  for  it  is  a  very  pleasant  account  of  French  history  down  to  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  written  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  without  digressions. 
Four  hundred  pages  of  large  type  with  nine  maps  make  an  attractive  volume, 
and  the  concluding  chapters  on  the  Revolution  and  on  Napoleon,  with  a  few 
pages  devoted  to  what  has  happened  within  the  sixty  years  that  have  since 
elapsed,  are  all  that  they  should  be. 

Xtarden.  By  George  Saintsbury  ;  Aandor.  By  Sidney  Colvin  ;  ^ITorda- 
'worUi.  By  F.  Myers  ;  De  Qulneey.  By  David  Masson.  Baflisli  Men  of 
Ziettara  Series  (Macmillan and  Co.). — It  is  sometimes  overwhelming  to  think 
of  the  quantity  of  second-hand  criticism  on  literary  matters  with  which  the 
next  generation  will  be  provided,  but  if  it  must  be  so  it  is  well  that  it  should 
come  from  really  competent  hands.  This  series  has  on  the  whole  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  object,  though  of  course  some  of  the  Men  of  Letters  have  been 
handled  with  much  more  insight  and  discrimination  than  others,  and  the 
four  issued  are  an  example  of  this.  But  for  an  occasionally  too  colloquial 
style,  Mr.  Masson's  **  De  Quincey  "  is  in  every  way  good  ;  the  story  of  a  life 
but  little  eventful — the  most  important  part  of  which  was  the  connection 
with  the  Lake  school,  and  the  author^s  own  inner  experiences — is  well  and 
simply  told,  while  the  chapter  on  the  general  characteristics  of  De  Quincey's 
work  is  done  with  the  firmness  of  touch  and  conclusiveness  of  criticism  which 
distinguishes  Mr.  Masson's  other  writings. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  has  had  a  difficult  task  in  hitting  the  mean  of  admiration 
and  depreciation  with  regard  to  Dryden  ;  for  what  with  Johnsonand  Scott  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  Macaulay  and  Green  on  the  other,  there  surely  has  been 
no  one  subject  to  such  extremes  of  criticism. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  inclines  too  much  to  adoration  for  his  author, 
and  that  he  is  not  happy  in  the  choice  of  adjectives  which  he  applies  in  criti- 
cism of  his  special  characteristics ;  but  the  setting  of  Dryden's  life  and  times  is 
well  done. 

Mr.  Myers  has  been  carried  away  by  emotion  in  dealing  with  Wordsworth, 
and  his  adjectival  and  artificial  language  is  but  little  suited  to  the  treatment 
of  one  who  discovered  nature  for  his  generation, and  purified  eighteenthoentory 
style.  But  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  letters  hitherto  unpublished  of 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  that  charming  sister  whose  relationship  with  her 
brother,  like  that  of  Lamb  with  his  sister,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
literary  friendships. 

The  prose  writers  seem  to  be  more  fortunate  on  the  whole  than  the  poets, 
for  Mr.  Colvin's  account  of  Landor,  whom  we  may  fiiirly  reckon  as  among 
the  former,  is  another  instance  of  good  work.  His  criticism  of  the  least 
appreciated  of  men  of  letters  is  dispersed  throughout  the  book,  rather  than 
summed  up  at  the  end,  as  is  Mr.  Masson's  ;  but  it  contains  some  things 
excellently  well  said  about  the  man  who  was  before  all  things  a  scholar,  whose 
gaze  was  for  ever  fixed  on  classical  models,  and  whose  excess  of  style  resulted 
from  the  Hellenism  which  he  afifected,  and  which  has  been  often  assumed 
since  his  day  without  the  real  interpenetration  of  Greek  thought  and  feeling 
which  characterised  him. 

Tint  Historj'  of  Borland.  By  L.  Creighton  (Elvingtons). — Hie  com- 
petition between  the  different  educational  publishers  to  bring  out  cheap  and 
sound  school  books  still  continues.  No  subject  seems  to  be  neglected  in 
this  respect ;  and  while  attempts  to  make  classical  studies  easier  and  more 
attractive  still  continue  to  be  nimierous,  the  departments  of  Engliab 
language,  history,  and  literature  seem  equally  well  supplied.  In  no  branch 
of  literature  has  more  improvement  been  shown  lately  than  in  books  for 
young  children,  both  of  amusement  and  instruction.  At  the  latter  dsa 
Mrs.  Creighton  has  always  been  an  adept,  and  the  book  before  us  is  no  exoep- 
tion  to  the  rule.  It  is  really  what  the  name  implies  ;  and  no  children  (Ad 
enough  to  read  history  at  all  could  find  it  other  than  interesting  and  pe^ 
fectly  within  their  comprehension.  Especially  happy  is  Mrs.  Ch^ighton  in 
her  knack  of  bringing  ideas  and  general  principles  within  the  range  of 
child-mind,  and  this  gives  her  work  a  value  which  the  histories  of  bcti 
and  battles  of  our  youth  never  had,  and  shows  what  good  fruit  the  modem 
historical  school  has  already  borne.  It  also  contains  nimierous  illustrationt 
— those  necessary  landmarks  in  early  school  books. 

Ttae  Alfs  of  CromweU,  by  F.  W.  Cornish  (Rivingtons),  is  the  sixth 
of  the  series  of  historical  biographies  which  have  done  much  to  fill  up  un- 
avoidable gaps  in  the  handbooks  of  history  which  generally  prevail  in 
schools.  It  makes  an  effort  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  great  men  and  their 
deeds,  and  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposition  to  hero-worship  which  is 
always  present  at  a  certain  age,  and  which  may  as  well  be  turned  towirds 
worthy  objects.  If  this  volume  is  hardly  so  interesting  as  those  on  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  the  Black  Prince,  it  is  carried  out  on  the  same  principles 
which  distinguish  the  series  as  a  whole  ;  the  facts  of  social  life  being  grouped 
round  the  prominent  figure,  and  the  movement  of  the  time  and  genenl 
features  of  the  age  being  accurately  set  forth. 
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A.  Oeoffimpby,  by  L.  B.  Lang  (Rivingtonfl),  gives  a  physical,  political, 
and  descriptive  account  of  the  British  Empire,  with  maps.  In  a  liUle  more 
than  two  hundred  pages  we  have  a  clear  and,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
aocurate  description  of  England  and  its  possessions ;  and  space  is  found 
alao  for  a  short  historic  account  of  the  latter.  The  book  is  well  up  to 
date,  with  some  trifling  omissions,  and  will  form  a  useful  handbook  pre- 
liminary to,  or  together  with,  larger  works. 

Arnold**  Greek  Prose  Composltlony  edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott 
(Bivingtons),  is  easier  than  Mr.  Sidgwick's  *'  Prose  Composition,"  as  it  is 
intended,  indeed,  for  an  earlier  stage.  The  arrangement  is  particularly 
simple  and  clear,  and  the  type  excellent.  Any  one  who  works  through  this 
practical  introduction  to  Greek  prose  will  have  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  most  common  constructions,  and  be  enabled  to  pass  on  to  the  finer  shades 
of  meaning. 

POETRY. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  poetical  productions  of  the  year  are 
stamped  with  the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  the  leading  contemporary 
masters.  The  swarm  of  imitators  that  has  for  years  past  followed  Mr. 
Tennyson  seems  now  to  have  given  place  to  a  school  dominated  by  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Voems,  by  Oscar  Wilde  (David  Bogue),  is  a  prominent  instance  in 
point.  With  considerable  fluency  and  some  cleverness,  the  author  always 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  has  nothing  to  give  that  has  not  already  been 
given  by  stronger  hands. 

Aorotliji  a  country  study  in  elegiac  verse  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and 
Co.),  is  in  stnking  contrast  to  the  foregoing.  It  is  a  simple  narrative  of 
country  life  treated  in  a  thoroughly  homely  fashion,  but  always  interesting 
from  the  freshness  and  wholesome  feeling  for  nature  which  is  invariably 
present.  Though  there  is  no  trace  of  plagiarism,  it  recalls  in  a  measure  the 
work  of  A.  H.  Glough.     It  is  published  anonymously. 

Songs  of  a  mrorker.  By  A.  O'Shaughnessy  (Chatto  and  Windus). — 
This  posthimious  volume,  on  which  the  author  had  been  engaged  for  some 
eight  years,  is  composed  of  original  lyrics  and  of  translations  from  modem 
French  poetry.  The  former,  though  not  of  uniform  merit,  are  marked  by 
much  of  the  tender  grace  which  distinguished  the  poet's  earlier  volumes — 
'*An  Epic  of  Women,"  **Lay8  of  France,"  and  "Music  and  Moonlight." 
The  melancholy  tone  which  pervades  them  seems  in  harmony  with  the  cir- 
comstanoes  under  which  they  appear.  The  literary  career  of  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, if  it  had  not  altogether  redeemed  its  youthful  promise,  might  still 
have  done  so,  and  more,  had  it  not  been  prematurely  cut  short  by  his 
lamented  death  last  spring.  The  translations  from  recent  French  lyrists, 
such  as  M.  Prudhomme  and  M.  Copp^e,  are  exceedingly  clever. 

Bible  Traffodles,  by  Richard  Hengist  Home  (Newman  and  Co.),  is 
a  volume  comprising  three  dramas,  one  of  which  ("Judas  Iscariot")  is 
a  reprint,  with  slight  alterations,  of  a  play  published  in  1848.  The  other 
two,  which  are  new,  scarcely  rise  to  the  same  level,  though  '*  John  the 
Baptist ''  contains  some  admirable  passages. 

Vjfmalloa.  By  Thomas  Woolner  (Macmillan  and  Co.). — Mr.  Woolner 
is  already  knpwn,  like  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  as  a  worker  in  a  double^eld 
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Hifl  poem  "My  Beautiful  Lady,"  published  many  yeaw  ago,  revealed  no 
mean  poetical  power.  In  the  present  case  he  aeema  to  have  chosen  a 
peculiarly  congenial  subject.  The  earlier  part  of  the  book,  which  deecribflB 
Pygmalion  in  his  studies  and  the  daily  life  of  his  mother  and  her  maidens,  a 
written  in  flowing  and  unaflfected  verse.  The  sculptor  is  at  work  on  a  statm 
of  Hebe,  for  which  lanthe,  one  of  his  mother^s  maidens,  has  stood  u 
model.     Aphrodite,  whose  aid  he  has  invoked,  promises  him,— 

'*Tour  Hebe  shall  have  life 
And  immortality.     For  times  to  come 
Shall  sing  your  story.     Not  the  sweetest  dream. 
As  stretched  you  lay  on  shadowed  forest  bank. 
Has  ever  promised  such  a  paradise 
As  mine  awaiting  you.'* 

The  artist  and  his  model  have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other,  thon§^ 
Pygmalion  is  scarcely  conscious  of  it  till  asked  by  his  friend  Orsinus  to 
sue  on  his  behalf  for  lanthe's  hand.  In  attempting  to  comply  with  this 
request  the  truth  comes  out,  and  Pygmalion  exclaims,  **  Oh,  mother,  I  have 
found  her  !  Hebe  !  she  is  come  to  life."  In  this  fanciful  manner  Aphro- 
dite's prediction  is  fulfilled.  Mr.  Woolner  has  handled  his  pretty  subject 
con  amore,  in  verse  which,  if  not  absolutely  great,  is,  at  all  events,  graceful 
and  natural. 

Amongst  metrical  translations,  reference  should  be  made  to  "The 
Georgics  of  Virgil,"  translated  into  English  verse  by  James  Rhoades 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.);  to  "The  Crowned  Hippolytus"  of  Miss  Mwy 
F.  Robinson  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) ;  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Stephen's 
translation  of  Michael  Lermontoflf's  poem,  **  The  Demon  "  (Trttbner  and  Co.), 
the  subject  of  Herr  Rubinstein's  opera  of  the  same  name. 

BaUada  and  Sonnets.  By  D.  G.  Rossetti  (Ellis  and  White).— It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Rossetti's  first  volume,  which  appeared  ten  years  back, 
contained  some  fifty  sonnets  towards  a  **  Sonnet-sequence,"  to  be  called  the 
**  House  of  Life,"  with  the  promise  that  the  series  should  be  completed  at 
some  future  time.  That  promise  is  now  fulfilled.  The  '*  House  of  life" 
appears  in  its  entirety  as  a  collection  of  one  hundsed  and  one  sonnets,  whidi, 
though  opinion  is  not  altogether  imanimous  as  to  their  merits,  certainly  con- 
stitute the  most  remarkable  contribution  to  this  kind  of  literature  which  the 
present  generation  has  seen.  Although  their  production  must  have  extended 
over  a  good  many  years,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  style  of  the  kter 
from  that  of  the  earlier  sonnets.  The  Lyrics,  thirteen  in  number,  of  which 
**  Simset  Wings"  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  are  hardly  up  to  the  general  leT^ 
of  the  poet's  excellence.  At  the  end  of  the  book  come  several  sonnet*, 
including  five  to  English  poets,  viz.,  Chatterton,  Blake,  Coleridge,  Keats, 
and  Shelley  ;  one  to  the  murdered  Czar  Alexander  the  Second,  and  several 
for  pictures.  Of  the  three  baUads,  '*  Rose  Mary,"  "  The  White  Ship,"  and 
**  The  King's  Tragedy,"  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  is  in 
every  way  a  very  remarkable  and  powerful  poem. 

In  the  domain  of  dramatic  poetry  two  important  works  have  appeared. 

SaTonarola  :  a  tragedy  by  Alfred  Austin  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  has  been 
constructed,  as  the  author  informs  us,  with  a  view  to  scenic  representation. 
Whether,  if  acted,  it  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  stage  success  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  possesses  very  considerable  merit 
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as  a  poetical  production.  The  first  act  concludes  with  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
di  Medici.  The  portrait  of  the  great  aesthete  who  refuses  to  the  last  to 
restore  her  liberties  to  Florence,  and  dies  unshriven  by  Savonarola,  is  drawn 
with  a  powerful  and  sympathetic  hand.  The  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the 
conspiracy  of  Tomabuoni,  the  acts  of  the  French  King,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances which  combined  to  elevate  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark's  to  the  height  of 
popularity,  are  as  graphically  described  as  his  subsequent  fall.  The  binning 
of  the  ''Vanities"  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  one  of  those  humorous 
episodes  with  which  the  older  dramatists  delighted  to  relieve  the  gloom  of 
their  tragedies. 

IKary  Stuart.  By  Algernon  C.  Swinburne  (Ghatto  and  Windus),  is 
described  in  a  few  dedicatory  lines  addressed  to  Victor  Hugo,  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trilogy  of  which  **Ghastelard"  and  *' Both  well"  formed  the 
first  and  second  parts.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  remarkable  dramatic  poem  which  has  appeared  for  many  years.  Sup- 
posing each  part  to  have  been  intended  as  a  separate  stage  play,  which  is 
pretty  obviously  not  the  case,  all  would  no  doubt  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
incompleteness  and  lack  of  the  necessary  action.  It  is  only  when  viewed  as 
a  whole  that  the  unity  of  intention  becomes  duly  clear,  or  that  the  power 
with  which  the  plot  is  developed  can  be  adequately  appreciated.  The  words 
of  Mary  Beaton  in  the  last  act  of  *^  Chastelard,"  when  the  poet  dies  a  victim 
to  his  passion  for  the  Queen  and  to  the  jealous  hatred  of  Damley,  form  the 
key-note  to  the  two  succeeding  parts.  As  Chastelard's  head  falls  to  the  cry, 
"Thus  perish  the  Queen's  traitors,"  Mary  Beaton,  it  will  be  recollected, 
exclaims, — 

''  Grod  do  thus  much  to  her 

For  his  sake  only ;  yea,  for  pity's  sake 

Do  thus  much  with  her." 

And  a  herald  is  heard  crying, — 

**  Place  for  my  lord  of  Bothwell  next  the  Queen." 

The  second  part  of  the  trilogy  deals  mainly  with  the  illicit  loves  of  Both- 
weU  and  the  Queen,  and  the  tragic  death  of  Damley  ;  and  ends  with  Mar/s 
expulsion  from  Scotland.  She  takes  refuge  in  England,  accompanied  by  Mary 
Beaton,  whose  words,  forming  the  concluding  line  of  the  play — 

**  But  I  will  never  leave  you  till  you  die," 

taken  by  the  Queen  as  a  protestation  of  fidelity,  really  embody  the  idea  of 
Tengeance  for  Chastelard's  death. 

"Mary  Stuart"  opens  with  the  Queen  a  prisoner  at  Chartley,  and  the 
centre  of  Babington's  conspiracy.  Whether  or  not  the  characters  and 
motives  of  the  several  conspirators  are  depicted  with  historical  accuracy,  they 
are  certainly  handled  with  great  dramatic  skill,  great  prominence  being  given 
to  the  strange  fascination  of  Mary's  beauty  which  Chastelard  had  predicted 
would  lead  so  many  men  to  death.  When  through  the  ministerial  spies  the 
plot  is  exploded,  the  conspirators  arrested,  and  Mary  has  been  brought  to 
trial  and  condemned,  Elizabeth,  ui^ed  by  the  Ministers  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant,  hesitates  for  a  long  time,  chiefly  from  considerations  little  creditable 
to  her.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  English  Queen  as  here  depicted  is 
utterly  mean  and  contemptible.  Knowing  Mary  to  be  a  permanent  source 
of  danger  to  the  throne,  she  is  anxious  to  have  her  removed.     Yet  she    j 
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hesitates  to  sign  lest  she  should  shake  the  popular  belief  in  the  invidabilitj 
of  kings,  and  invites  some  one  sufficiently  devoted  to  her  serrioe  tad 
forgetful  of  his  own  honour  to  rid  her  of  her  rival  by  secret  assaasiiistioiL 
However,  Mary  Stuart's  fate  is  decided  by  other  agencies  than  considentioiif 
of  statecraft.  Mary  Beaton  has  in  her  possession  a  letter  written  by  her 
mistress  some  time  back,  full  of  **  fierce  infamies  afire  from  hell,"  addreved 
to  the  **  Virgin  Queen."  This  letter  had  on  second  thoughts  been  given  to 
her  by  the  Queen,  with  orders  to  bum  it,  but  had  been  retained  by  her  is  i 
possible  weapon  of  vengeance.  •  The  soliloquy  in  which  the  dame  cPkofmtw 
debates  whether  she  will  use  it  or  not  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
play.  The  opportimity  is  now  before  her  for  which  she  has  been  watching 
all  these  years  since  she  saw — 

**  Fall  the  most  faithful  head  in  all  the  world, 
Toward  her  most  loving  and  of  me  most  loved. 
By  dooni  of  hers  that  was  so  doomed  of  him 
He  could  not  love  me,  nor  his  life  at  all, 
Nor  his  own  soul,  nor  aught  that  all  men  love, 
Nor  could  fear  death  nor  very  God,  or  care 
If  there  were  aught  more  merciful  in  heaven 
Than  love  on  earth  had  been  to  him.     Chastelaid — 
I  have  not  had  the  name  upon  my  lips 
That  stands  for  sign  of  love  the  truest  in  man 
Since  first  love  made  him  sacrifice  of  men. 
This  long  sad  score  of  years  retributive 
Since  it  was  cast  out  of  her  heart  and  mind 
Who  made  it  mean  a  dead  thing  ;  nor,  I  think, 
Will  she  remember  it  before  she  die. 
More  than  in  France  the  memories  of  old  friends 
Are  like  to  have  yet  forgotten  ;  but  for  me 
Haply  thou  knowest,  so  death  not  all  be  death. 
If  all  these  years  I  have  not  had  in  my  mind 
Through  all  these  chances  this  one  thought  in  all. 
That  I  shall  never  leave  her  till  she  die.'* 

Before  deciding  finally  she  tests  the  Queen's  faithfulness  by  singing  one  of 
Chastelard's  love  songs  : — 

**  That  very  swan  song  of  thy  love 
My  love  that  wast,  my  love  that  wouldst  not  be, 
Let  God  forget  her  now  at  last  as  I 
Remember.     If  she  think  but  one  soft  thought. 
Cast  one  poor  word  upon  thee,  Grod  thereby 
Shall  surely  bid  me  let  her  live  ;  if  none 
I  shoot  that  letter  home  and  sting  her  dead. 
Crod  strengthen  me  to  sing  but  these  words  through, 
Though  I  fall  dumb  at  end  for  ever." 

Here  follows  the  beautiful  chansorittU  from  Chastelard,  beginning, — 

'*  Apr^  tant  de  jours  apr^s  tant  de  pleurs 
Toyez  secourable  k  mon  &me  en  peine." 

But  the  Queen,  though  she  remembers  the  strain,  has  forgotten  the  singer, 
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and  her  fate  is  sealed.  The  letter  is  sent  to  Davison,  who  at  the  close  of  an 
interview  in  which  he  vainly  tries  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  sign  the  warrant 
on  grounds  of  policy,  finally  clenches  the  matter  by  showing  it  to  her.  The 
drama  has  its  faults,  which  have  been  freely  criticised.  Some  of  the  speeches 
are  too  long  and  involved  :  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  being  shown  the 
letter  would  be  inadmissible  before  any  audience  from  its  coarseness ;  but 
notwithstanding  blemishes  it  must  rank  as  a  great  achievement,  the  only 
recent  English  work  worthy  to  rank  with  the  masterpieces  of  Victor  Hugo. 

The  following  are  the  chief  works  of  fiction  published  during  the  past 
year: — "Washington  Square"  and  "The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  by  Henry 
James,  Junior;  "John  Inglesant,"  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse ;  "The  Private 
Secretary,"  by  Grenville  Murray;  "Adam  and  Eve,"  by  Mrs.  Parr; 
"  Clifford  Grey,"  by  W.  M.  Hardinge  ;  "  Kith  and  Kin,"  by  Miss  Fothergill ; 
"Moths,"  by  Ouida  ;  "My  Love"  and  "The  Rebel  of  the  Family,"  by 
Mrs,  Lynn  Lynton ;  "Ajala's  Angel,"  by  A.  TroUope;  "The  Ten  Tears' 
Tenant,"  by  J.  Besant  and  W.  Rice;  "Sunrise,"  by  Wm.  Black;  "A 
Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  W.  H.  Mallock. 


ART,   DRAMA,  AND  MUSIC. 

L  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Areliwoloffioml  BlseoTerles. — The  year  1881  did  not  boast  of  anything 
in  this  field  which  could  be  compared  with  the  extraordinary  discoveries  that 
rewarded  in  1880  the  excavations  undertaken  by  the  Prussian  Government 
at  Pergamos,  but  it  was  not  without  its  share  of  comparatively  modest 
results.  The  discovery  of  the  tombs  of  the  monarchs  of  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  at  the  Deir-el-Batiori  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Egyptian  research.  This  mine  of  treasures  had  been  carefully 
concealed  by  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  sold  some  of  the  contents  to  travel- 
lers. The  chief  interest  of  the  discovery  consists  in  the  confirmation  which 
it  brings  to  the  accepted  succession  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty ;  for  the 
papyri  and  other  inscriptions  appear,  it  is  said,  to  be  ritualistic,  and 
not  of  historical  interest.  Li  Greece,  the  excavations  previously  under- 
taken by  the  French  at  Delos  were  resumed,  the  chief  find  being  two  archaic 
statues  of  Artemis.  The  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens  cleared  at  Epidaurus 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfectly  preserved  theatre  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  by  Polyditus  to  hold  30,000  spectators;  and  besides  less  important 
fragments  a  fine  statue  of  Hygeia  was  found,  to  which  the  head  and  arms 
(below  the  elbow)  only  were  wanting.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Polyditus  himself,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  adorned  the  hyposcenium. 
The  splefidid  theatre  at  Assos  was  under  excavation  also  in  the  course  of  1881,  by 
the  American  Archaeological  Institute,  but  it  had  been  used  so  extensively  as  a 
quarry  by  the  Turks,  that  the  excavators  found  nothing  left  beyond  the  out- 
line, with  here  and  there  a  slab  in  place,  which  gave  a  hint  of  its  earlier 
character.  This  theatre  was  dug  out  of  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  the  walls 
of  which,  in  magnificent  condition,  showed  in  different  places  three  different 
styles  of  building,  representing  three  different  periods — ^the  so-called  Cyclo- 
pean, polygonal,  and  lastly  and  best  preserved,  the  Macedonian.  A  small 
theatre  was  also  discovered  at  JSgion ;  and  some  three  hundred  terra^^ottas,  t 
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many  of  which  were  works  of  great  ariistio  ralue,  were  unearthed  tt 
Tanagra.  In  Italy  an  altar  of  remarkable  beauty  was  found  in  the  exotvi- 
tions  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  It  was  conjectured  to  be 
QrsBCo-Roman  of  the  second  century,  and  was  decorated  with  subjects  illii§> 
trating  the  births  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  sculptured  in  such  high  relief  that 
some  of  the  figures  were  almost  detached  from  the  ground.  On  one  sida  k 
the  Palatine,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Yelabrum,  and  the  shepherd 
Faustulus  looking  down  from  the  cliff  upon  the  twin  boys ;  on  another, 
Rhea,  Sylvia,  and  Mars,  with  a  genius  above  drawing  them  together ;  while 
on  the  third  cupids  are  figured  playing  with  the  helmet  and  arms  of  the  god. 
This  altar  was  the  most  important  work  discovered  at  Ostia  for  some  time 
past,  and  was  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  At  Rome,  the  '*  Laurinium"  or 
hall  for  vapour  baths,  built  by  Agrippa,  together  with  the  Pantheon,  seToi 
years  before  the  completion  of  his  therma,  has  been  uncovered,  during  the 
progress  of  works  by  which  the  Pantheon  itself  is  now  completely  disengaged 
from  the  buildings  which  disfigured  it.  From  what  has  been  brought  to  li^ 
of  its  remains,  the  **  Laurinium  "  appears  to  have  been  a  rectangular  haO, 
150  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  with  sixteen  niches  for  colossal  statues,  and  a 
tribxme  back  to  back  with  the  high  altar  of  the  Pantheon.  The  vault  was 
supported  by  eight  huge  pillars,  four  of  which  were  of  fluted  pammazttto,  four 
of  Oriental  granite  ;  the  pavement  was  inlaid  with  Oriental  marbles,  aa 
were  also  the  walls.  The  entablature  is  said  to  have  been  a  marvelloualy 
fine  piece  of  decoration,  the  frieze  being  especially  beautiful.  Acanthui 
leaves,  with  dolphins,  tridents,  and  sheUs,  are  the  leading  motives  of  the 
design  as  shown  on  the  various  fragments  which  have  been  found.  A  dis- 
covery of  no  ordinary  interest  was  also  made  by  accident,  for  the  militaiy 
engineers  who  were  digging  the  fortifications  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Mario 
laid  bare  an  historical  tomb — ^the  tomb  of  that  daughter  of  Fundanus  whose 
death  at  the  age  of  fifteen  is  touchingly  recorded  by  Pliny  in  his  Letters  (5th 
book,  15th  letter).  A  Greek  mosaic  of  marvellous  beauty  was  also  disinterred 
in  the  track  of  the  railway  from  Reggio  to  Villa  S.  Giovanni ;  it  is  rectangular 
in  form,  is  executed  in  black  and  white,  and  shows  in  the  centre  a  biga  driven 
by  a  nude  figure,  holding  the  reins  in  the  left  hand  and  poising  a  toident  in 
the  right.  Nor  must  our  list  be  closed  without  allusion  to  the  discoveries  at 
Notabite,  of  which  the  Government  at  Malta  have  lately  issued  a  report 
The  objects  found  consist  of  a  series  of  five  large  floors  of  mosaic  pavements ; 
three  mosaic  pictures  embedded  in  matrices  of  stone  ;  the  remains  of  three 
white  Carrara  marble  statues — one  of  Greek  origin,  another  repreeentiDg  a 
male  figure  wearing  the  ordinary  Roman  military  doak,  the  third  a  female 
covered  with  a  garment  resembling  that  worn  by  the  Ceres  Julia  Augusta 
found  at  Gozo ;  besides  these  there  were  various  fragments  of  Latin  inscrip- 
tions on  white  marble  slabs,  and  coins  of  Gk>rdian,  Aurelian,  and  Constantine, 
together  with  minor  articles.  In  London,  the  excavations  for  building  pur- 
poses on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Tyler,  2  Newgate  Street,  resulted  in  a  ridi 
find  of  Roman  antiquities,  amongst  which  occurred  several  coins  of  Claudius 
and  Nero  ;  three  large  leaden  cylinders  or  tUulx,  with  designs  in  reUef  od 
the  outer  surfaces,  each  enclosing  a  perfect  glass  urn  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions.    Combs,  styli,  horns,  and  a  bronze  spur  have  also  been  found. 

Vattonal  Instltatloiis. — Tlie  BrltUli  Maseun. — Most  of  the  grant  to 
the  department  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  was  absorbed  by  the  halanos 
due  for  the  Spinario  purchased  in  1880,  but  several  purchases  were  made,  ef 
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^liich  the  following  were  the  most  important : — Terra-ootta  kyliz,  with  poly- 
^lirome  design  on  a  white  groimd,  the  fashioning  of  Pandora  by  Athene  and 
Bephaistos  (this  cup  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  the  drawing, 
wliich  is  slightly  archaic)  ;  a  gold  fibula  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  in  very 
&ne  condition  and  of  great  beauty  ;  a  circular  muni  painting,  in  very  fine 
condition,  from  Herculaneum,  representing  Glaucus  and  a  sea-cow ;  four 
terra-cotta  statuettes  from  Tanagra,  very  fine  specimens.     The  collections 
were  also  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  two  bronze  helmets,  a  pair  of  greaves, 
six  gems,  two  gold  rings,  and  two  ornaments  of  gold  from  the  late  W. 
Surges,  R.A.  ;  and  by  various  gifts,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  stone  figure  of 
Hercules,  twenty-one  inches  high,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  artist, 
I>i<^enee,  and  of  the  dedicator,  Sarapiodoros,  son  of  Artemidorus,  found  in  the 
palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Kouyunjik  in  excavations  by  Mr.  Bassam — not  very 
good  sculpture,  but  interesting  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  artist.     Other 
portions  of  the  Burges  bequest,  in  the  shape  of  arms,  armour,  and  illuminated 
M8S.,  found  their  place  in  the  different  collections  of  the  Museum.     Several 
cases  were  received  from  Mesopotamia  containing  inscribed  tablets;  in  the  cases 
received  from  Van,  besides  inscriptions,  were  several  archaic  ornaments  in 
bronze,  ivories,  and  two  shields  decorated  with  concentric  rows  of  ftnim^lii  • 
and  amongst  a  considerable  collection  of  objects  from  Kouyunjik  were  an 
onyx  patera,  and  the  socket  of  a  gate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Senna- 
cherib.    The  Print  Boom  received  some  drawings  by  R  Wilson  as  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Francis.    Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  alterations  ; 
the  bulk  of  the  Etruscan  sculptures  and  terra-cottas  have  been  placed  in  the 
north-west  comer  room  of  the  upper  floor.     The  contents  of  the  old  Egyptian 
rooms  were  gradually  transferred  to  the  rooms  destined  to  receive  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

Tbe  SoQtli  KeiMlngton  Musemn. — ^An  exhibition  of  objects  of  Iberian 
art  was  held  in  the  museum  in  Jxme.  It  was  especially  rich  in  embroidered 
robes  of  extraordinary  splendour,  and  metal  work  of  great  beauty.  Amongst 
the  armour  was  a  remarkable  demi-suit  of  steel  engraved  with  foliage,  and 
trophies  in  silver  and  gold  made  for  Philip  n.  There  was  much  fine  gold- 
smith's work,  enamel,  and  jewellery ;  Moorish  jars  ;  statues  carved  in  wood, 
coloured  and  dressed  ;  ivories  ;  illuminated  MSS.,  &c.  ;  and  amongst  the 
paintings  a  remarkable  reredos  from  the  Cathedral  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  The 
retirement  of  Mr.  Poynter  from  the  post  of  Art  Director  took  place  this  year, 
and  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  Armstrong  as  Art  Director, 
coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Sparkes  as  Principal  of  the  Training  School. 

The  Watlonal  Oallery. — The  annual  report  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Burton, 
was  issued  in  March,  and  contained  the  usual  particulars  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  dovemment  grant  and  of  the  trust  funds.  The  practical  results 
of  the  new  regulations  seem  to  have  been  satisfactory.  During  the  first  five 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Gallery  to  the  public  after  noon  on  the 
students'  days  (Thursdays  and  Fridays)  nearly  2,000  persons  were  admitted, 
each  of  whom  paid  sixpence :  these  fees  amounted  to  4Sl.  138,  This  in- 
creased attendance  was  considered  encouraging  by  the  Director,  who  assumed 
that  the  annual  receipts  from  this  source  will  cover  the  salaries  of  the  extra 
attendants  required.  The  number  of  visitors  was,'  during  the  public  days  of 
1880, 1,036,125,  showing  an  increase  of  822  on  1879.  The  ''  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Sebastian,"  by  B.  Cotignola,  formerly  in  the  church  of  S.  M.  della  Car- 
mine at  Pavia,  bought  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Boxall  from  Signer  Baslini  at  Milan, 
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was  purchased  in  London  for  60Z.  during  1880  from  Signor  F.  Sac<^  The 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  presented — **  Portrait  of  a  Man,"attribiited 
to  Sir  A.  More  ;  **  Portrait  of  Anna  Maria  Schurmann,"  life-size,  holding  i 
book,  by  Jan  Lievens  ;  **  A  Hunting  Scene,"  by  J.  Weenix  ;  and  '*  A  Lsnd- 
scape,"  attributed  to  R.  Wilson.  The  following  pictures  have  also  become 
part  of  the  national  collection  through  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Green  (besides  the 
three  works  already  mentioned  under  1880)  : — **  A  Portrait  of  a  Man  m  an 
Attitude  of  Plrayer,"  early  Flemish  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  half-length 
figure  in  black ;  '*  The  Visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Saint  Elizabeth ; "  ^*  Ghikt 
crowned  with  Thorns,"  a  half-length  figure,  nearly  life-size,  wearing  s 
crimson  robe,  otherwise  naked,  and  relieved  on  a  gold  background  ;  '*  Fli^t 
into  Egypt,"  by  J.  Patinir  ;  ^*  The  Virgin  and  Child,"  a  work  of  the  school 
of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  *'  Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin  after  His  Resnnec- 
tion,  a  triptych  of  the  early  Flemish  school ;  **The  Mocking  of  Christ,'' s 
crowded  composition  of  the  early  Overman  school ;  **The  Crucifixion," 
(German  school  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  **  The  Virgin  and  Child  and  Siint 
Elisabeth,"  an  example  of  early  Flemish  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
picture  by  A.  Canaletto,  named  **  Ruins  and  Figures,"  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  country  in  1837  by  Lieut. -Col.  Olney,  has  recently  been 
placed  in  Room  X.  It  is  one  of  several  paintings  lent  in  1862  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  was  originally  numbered  135  in  Trafalgar 
Square  :  it  now  bears  the  number  1,099. 

Tbe  VatlonAl  Fortralt  Oallery. — By  an  intelligent  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  lighting  the  interior  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  Oflioe  of 
Works  succeeded  in  doubling  the  wall  space  available  for  hanging  pictures 
and  improved  the  look  of  the  collection.  The  windows  which  used  to  look 
into  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  been  covered  over  within 
the  building,  leaving  the  glass  as  before,  and  thus  not  affecting  the  architect 
ture  and  the  exterior.  By  this  means,  not  only  is  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  long  gallery  at  Mr.  Scharf  s  disposal  for  the  reception  of  portraits,  bat 
the  reflections  of  the  windows  which  formerly  glared  from  the  opposite 
widls  have  been  abolished.  The  roof  has  been  pierced,  and  windows  hare 
been  inserted  throughout  its  length  on  both  sides.  A  continuous  lantem 
has  in  this  way  been  constructed,  not  an  inch  of  wall  space  is  wasted,  and 
the  portraits  will  be  displayed  to  greater  advantage.  From  the  pubHshed 
report  of  the  Gallery  we  find  that  purchases  have  been  made  of  portraits  of 
John  Gay,  William  Augustus  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Queen  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  Admiral  Hood,  De  Oonyers  Middleton,  S.  Lover,  Sir  R.  Rains- 
ford,  C.T.,  and  of  fourteen  other  engraved  portraits.  Donations  have  also 
been  received  of  portraits  of  Lord  Clyde  (pen-and-ink),  W.  M.  Thackenj 
(bust  as  a  boy  of  thirteen),  Dr.  S.  Johnson  (half-length  terra-cotta  by  J.  K 
Boehm),  Lord  Bexley  (half-length  black  and  red  chalk),  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
(half-length  white  marble).  Later  in  the  year  the  Gallery  was  further  en- 
riched by  the  bequests  of  Lord  Hatherley,  which  consisted  of  a  whole-length 
life-size  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  Mr.  Richmond  in  1872,  and  represent- 
ing the  late  Lord  High  Chancellor  standing  in  his  robes,  his  left  hand  resting 
on  the  purse  of  office  placed  on  a  table  beside  him,  and  bearing  his  hat  in  his 
right ;  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  painted  by  Sir  W.  Beechey  aboot 
1820,  a  half-length  figure  in  a  military  uniform,  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the 
Garter ;  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  present  Queen's  node, 
painted  at  Rome  by  Guy  Head  in  1798,  also  a  half-length.     Sir  Theodore 
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Martin  has  presented  to  the  Galleiy  an  interesting  life-size  portrait  of  Peg 
WofBngton,  by  Arthur  Pond,  painted  after  the  stroke  of  paralysis  confined 
her  to  her  bed.  Another  interesting  addition  to  the  Gallery  is  a  portrait  of 
R.  B.  Sheridan  (in  crayon),  by  J.  Russell,  R.A.  ;  and  the  national  collection 
has  recently  received  a  bust  of  John  Rennie,  the  elder,  the  engineer, 
executed  by  Chantrey  in  1818.  Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  has  become  a  trustee  of 
this  Gbdlery. 

FnbUo  BsLlilbitloiM  of  Art. — ^Tlie  Royal  Aoademy. — The  fine  collection 
of  drawings  in  pencil  by  Flaxman  brought  together  from  various  sources  was 
the  chief  feature  of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  again  opened  to 
the  public  by  the  Royal  Academy.  This  exhibition  was  remarkably  rich  in 
paintings  of  the  Dutch  school,  chiefly  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  Queen  and 
Mrs.  Hope,  but  Italian  and  English  masters  were  also  represented.  The 
famous  '^Adoration  of  the  Magi,''  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  was  contributed 
iiOTii  Buckingham  Palace  ;  Rembrandt  was  represented  by  his  magnificent 
equestrian  portrait  of  **  Marshal  Tiirenne,"  as  well  as  by  various  other  paint- 
ings of  minor  importance  ;  two  works  by  that  rare  master  Wohlgemutts  were 
sent  from  the  Liverpool  Institution  ;  Mr.  Henry  Hutts  lent  a  noble  portrait 
by  Holbein  of  ^*  Sir  Thomas  More,"  and  amongst  other  noted  names  must 
not  be  forgotten  Teniers— **The  Oil  Mill;"  "Worship  of  Bacchus;" 
"  Soldiers  smoking  ; "  Paul  Potter — "  Stable  Door,"  and  "  Landscape  with 
Cows;"  Metsu—" Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  Black;"  Terbury— **The 
Burgomaster;"  A.  Ouyp,  Van  Ostade,  Van  der  Heist,  Van  der  Meer, 
and  others  were  also  represented  by  excellent  examples.  From  amongst  the 
specimens  of  the  Italian  school^  must  be  cited  "A  Holy  Family,"  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  attributed  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  Beceaf umi ; 
fragments  of  a  fresco  attributed  to  Giotto  ;  "  Yenus  and  Mars,"  together  with 
other  fine  works  of  Paolo  Veronese  ;  two  fine  Moroni  ;  Guereino's  "  Prodigal 
Son,"  perhaps  the  best  picture  he  ever  painted  ;  an  exceedingly  remarkable 
*'Piet2k"  bearing  the  name  of  Mantegna,  and  contributed  by  Sir  William 
Abdy  ;  a  most  attractive  Bonifazio  Yeneziano,  "  The  infant  Moses  brought 
to  Pharaoh's  palace  ; "  two  Raphaels— an  early  **  Virgin  and  Child,"  and  the 
*•  Madonna  della  casa  Miolini,"  which,  together  with  three  fine  portraits  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  were  some  of  the  numerous  contributions  of  Lord  Cowper. 
Of  the  French  school,  Poussin's  **  St.  John  in  Patmos,"  and  of  the  English — 
Hogarth's  **  Lady's  last  Stake  ; "  portraits  by  Romney  ;  portraits  by  Copley  of 
George  LQ.'s  three  daughters ;  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  including  one 
of  *'  Lady  Melbourne  and  the  Honoiu^ble  Peniston  Lamb,"  and  of  **  Kitty 
Fisher  "  (a  sketch  lent  by  Lord  Carysfort),  were  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens. The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Academy  showed  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
number  of  works  exhibited  as  compared  with  1880.  The  chief  of  the  serious 
monumental  works  was  undoubtedly  M.  Legros's  **  St.  Jerome."  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  exhibited  "Elisha  raising  the  Son  of  the  Shunammite  ";  his  "  Idyll" 
—two  nymphs  listening  to  the  piping  of  an  athletic  youth  in  a  finely  designed 
landscape — was  of  its  kind,  in  some  respects,  one  of  his  best  works.  **  Whis- 
pers," a  group  of  twojovers,  was  somewhat  over-sweet,  but  the  colour  of  the 
sunset  clouds  against  crimson  flowers  and  the  white  marble  of  their  seat  was 
very  fascinating;  "Viola"  and  **  Bianca"  were  refined  studies  of  beauty  such 
as  the  President's  admirers  love,  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Ralli  was  good, 
and  his  portrait  of  himself,  dressed  in  the  red  gown  of  a  D.C.L.,  a  half- 
longth  destined  for  the  UfSzi,  was  not  only  one  of  the  finest  portraits  he    t 
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haa  ever  painted,  but  one  of  the  finest  which  the  present  caitoiy 
of  English  portrait-painting  can  show.  The  serious,  stately  romaiKse 
of  M.  Val  Prinseps'  **  Indian  landscape  "  was  remarkable,  and  had  a  noTcl 
character  of  its  own  ;  his  '*  Solomon  "  had  fine  qualities  of  tone  and  cokmr. 
Mr.  Long's  popular  *'  Diana  or  Ohrist"  was  a  decided  improvement  on  bis 
previous  showy  efforts  ;  Mr.  Poynter's  *'  Helen ''  and  portraits  of  Lord  Whani- 
cliffe  and  Mrs.  Bell  maintained  his  rank,  and  Mr.  Watts  sent  five  poitraits, 
of  which  those  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  wcie 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy.  That  of  Mr.  Arnold,  somewhat  coarse  and 
markedly  Semitic  in  aspect,  was  nevertheless  a  striking  likeness.  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his  brilliant  and  noble 
*'  Sappho  and  Alc^eus,''  one  of  his  finest  works,  admirably  designed,  pore  id 
colour  and  light,  and  handled  with  a  finish  and  care  which  wore  an  air  of 
spontaneity.  Mr.  Millais,  in  addition  to  his  charming  **  Cinderella,"  con- 
tributed six  portraits,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  were  his  sketch  of  '^  Lord 
Beaconsfield  "  and  a  remarkably  fine  f  uU  length  of  ^  *  Lord  Wimbome. "  M.  Van 
Haanen's  *'  Two  Washerwomen — ^Yenicfe,"  admirably  good,  as  far  as  it  went, 
giving  the  actual  peasant  not  the  Madonnaesque  aspect  of  Italian  beanty— 
was  an  instructively  different  version  of  the  same  subject  as  treated  by  Mr. 
Fildes  in  his  showy  and  clever  portrait  of  a  third  young  washerwoman  called 
**  A  Venetian."  Mr.  Goodall's  **  Road  to  Mecca  "  was  one  of  his  best  contri- 
butions, and  amongst  other  works  which  demand  notice  we  may  mentioo 
Mr.  J.  Collier's  **  Last  Voyage  of  Henry  Hudson,"  purchased  by  the  Academy 
with  the  Chantrey  bequest ;  Mr.  Herkomer's  '*  Missing,"  inquirers  for  the 
lost  crew  of  the  Eurydice,  a  dramatic  subject  dramatically  treated  ;  Mr.  F. 
Holl's  ''Home  Again,"  the  Guard's  return,  wearied  and  wounded,  from  the 
wars ;  Mr.  Boughton's  ''Hester  Prynne,"  which,  in  spite  of  certain  mannetisma 
which  seem  to  be  growing  on  the  painter,  had  a  rare  individuality  of  aspect, 
and  his  "Schevening";  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "  Scarborough  Bay,"  which  was  quite 
up  to  his  highest  mark  ;  Mr.  Crowe's  "Explosion  of  the  Cashmere  Grate  at 
Delhi,"  and  his  very  diverse  work  "  Sandwiches,"  a  group  of  "  board-meo^ 
lunching  on  the  steps  of  Trafalgar  Square  ;  Mr.  Hook's  three  fresh  studies  ol 
"  Sea-coast ; "  Mr.  Mark's  droll  "  Episcopal  Visitation  ; "  Mr.  Leslie's  pretty 
group  of  children  at  play,  called  "  Hen  and  Chickens,"  which  showed  delicate 
characterisation  of  girlish  airs  and  ages.  Mr.  Riviere's  most  noticeable  con- 
tribution was  "  Let  Sleeping  Dogs  lie,"  but  "A  Roman  Holiday,"  and  *'  Envy, 
Hatred,  and  Malice,"  both  gave  evidence  of  his  remarkable  spirit  and  powen 
in  painting  all  animal  passions  ;  nor  must  our  list  close  without  mention  ol 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  clever  "Rival  Roses;"  Mr.  Stone's  attractively  popular 
**  MiUTied  for  Love,"  and  Mr.  A.  Hughes'  "  The  Sailing  Gun."  Amongst  the 
5ciJLL[Autx3  one  of  the  best  busts  was  that  of  "  Carlyle  "  by  Mr.  Boehm,  to  which 
hk  btiat  of  "Mr.  Gladstone "  stood  second — very  good  in  surface  model- 
lings but  wanting  something  of  structure  ;  there  were  some  good  points  in  the 
briHi^e  btist  of  the  President  by  Mr.  Brock  ;  Mr.  Raggi's  bust  of  Cardinal 
Nowman^  though  extremely  clever,  was  somewhat  insufficient.  Mr.  Armstead 
exhibit^  a  decorative  panel,  "The  Obedience  of  Joshua,"  destined  to  be 
plaoed  in  the  Guards'  chapel,  St.  James's  Park,  as  a  companion  to  that  which 
he  contributed  last  year,  and  his  diploma  work,  "  The  ever-reigning  Queen;*' 
in  bath  these  works,  which  were  well  designed,  and  treated  with  great  inteieit 
^wd  taste  t  something  seemed  wanting  which  increased  science  in  the  adjust* 
uent  of  the  almost  imperceptible  differences  of  plane  (which  are  all  th« 
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•enlpior  has  to  work  with  in  treating  low  relief)  will  give.  In  addition  to 
the  work  by  Mr.  Hodgson  already  mentioned,  the  Academy  purchased  from 
the  Cdiantrey  fond  '*  In  a  Moment  of  Peril,"  a  large  bronze  equestrian  group 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock.  Messrs.  Briton,  Riviere,  and  Walter  Ouless  were 
elected  Royal  Academicians ;  Mr.  Thomas  0.  Barlow,  Royal  Academician 
engraver ;  Messrs.  Frank  Dicksee,  figure  painter ;  Hamo  Thomycroft, 
aoolptor ;  John  Brett,  marine  painter ;  Andrew  Gk>w,  figure  painter ;  and 
W.  Barges,  architect,  were  elected  Associates  ;  Mr.  Burges  died  shortly  after 
his  election,  and  we  have  also  to  chronicle  the  deaths  of  W.  Alfred  Elmore, 
R.A.,  Solomon  Hart,  R.A.,  and  W.  Street,  R.A.,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Bedgrave. 

Vlie  OrosFener  OeUerjr. — The  chief  works  at  the  Winter  Exhibition  of 
this  gallery  were  M.  Bume  Jones's  designs  for  windows  in  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
two  decorative  panels,  a  curious  panel,  **  Cupid's  Hunting  Ground,"  modelled 
in  low  relief,  afterwards  gilt  and  coloured,  and  two  designs  from  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose ;  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  decorative  compositions,  *'  The  Zodiac  "  and 
**  Night  and  Day ;"  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  studies  from  the  life — **  Mars  and 
Venus,"  and  **  Bacchus  and  Silenus."  Mr.  Millais  sent  an  early  design  for  a 
window,  and  Mr.  Poynter  a  design  for  figures  of  '*  St.  George,"  *' Fortitude," 
and  ^*  Parity,"  intended  for  a  mosaic  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  there  were  also 
some  good  drawings  by  Mr.  G^rge  Howard  and  Mr.  Fulleylove,  and  in  the 
foreign  section  MM.  Haspignies,  Mesgrigny,  Cazin,  and  Ton  were  represented. 
The  most  startling  and  ambitious,  if  not  the  most  successful  work  in  the 
May  gathering  was  *  ^  Charon's  Boat,"  executed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  gallery 
himself  ;  but  Mr.  Millais  sent  there  his  **  Sweetest  Eyes  ever  Seen  ;  "  Mr. 
Watts  Ms  grand  bust  called  **  The  Wife  of  Pygmalion,"  and  other  works  ;  Mr. 
Poynter,  his  study  *^  Judith ; "  Mr.  G^ige  Howard,  some  excellent  landscapes  ; 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  a  curious  and  able  portrait  of  Professor  Owen  ;  Mr. 
Herhomer,  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  Mr.  Hardy,  an  admirable 
study  of  a  tiger  called  **  Sleeping  Beauty."  Mr.  Whistler,  with  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Alexander,  was  in  his  best  mood  ;  "  Blossoms  "  and  *'  Forget-me-Nots  " 
were  two  brilliant  studies  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore— apparently  slight,  but  full 
of  learning  ;  there  were  one  or  two  good  portraits  by  Mr.  Richmond,  who 
also  contributed  a  well-designed  and  seriously  intended  work,  ''Behold  the 
Bridegroom  Cometh,"  which  was,  however,  rather  insufficient  in  execution. 
**  Ave  Cffisar  !  Saturnalia,"  a  new  version  of  his  well-known  Claudius  by 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  was,  perhaps,  the  jewel  of  the  whole  collection,  with  which, 
indeed,  we  meant  to  dose  our  list ;  but  Mr.  Holiday's  *'  Breeze  in  St.  George's 
Channel,"  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  **  Europe,"  *'  The  Laidly  Worm  of  Spindleston 
Heugh,"  and  a  fine  drawing  of  *'  The  Refectory — Rivaulx  Abbey,"  should 
not  be  foigotten. 

Tlie  Societj  of  Falaters  in  mTater-ooloiirs.— Some  first-rate  drawings 
by  that  learned  artist,  Herr  Menzel,  whose  amazing  powers  of  characterisation 
and  delineation  were  happily  exemplified  by  a  series  of  varied  sketches,  of 
which  the  best  was  **  Lady  at  a  Spinet."  Two  fine  works  by  Mr.  S.  Palmer, 
"  The  Prospect,'*  from  **  L'AUegro,"  and  the  **  Eastern  Gate  ; "  Mr.  Moore's 
*•  light  Breezes  ; "  good  drawings  by  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Waite  ;  some 
graceful  and  delicate  little  *'  bits  "  by  Mr.  Allingham  ;  an  excellent  study, 
*' Mending  Nets,"  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Tripp,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt's  extremely 
delicate  drawing,  "Whitby— Fair  Evening,"  were  the  most  noteworthy 
works  of  the  English  members.   A  melancholy  interest  attached,  at  theWinter 
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Exhibition,  to  a  last  contribution  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pabner, 
**  Eventide."  Again,  we  foxmd  a  number  of  pretty  drawings  by  Mrs.  AUing- 
ham,  and  there  were  some  ambitious,  but  rather  unequal  illustrations  to  tbe 
'*  Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  Mr.  Wallis.  Other  names,  already  mentioned, 
were  worthily  represented,  but  the  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition  waa  M.  Ainu 
Tadema's  very  personal  rendering  of  *' Pandora" — with  deep  interest  die 
gazes  on  a  sphinx-crowned  coffer  of  greenish-bronze,  which  told  in  contrast 
to  that  wealth  of  auburn  hair,  crowned  with  violets,  in  which  the  painter 
delights.  The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  this  fine  work  is 
destined  to  form  part  of  the  collection  of  diploma  pictures  which  is  in  course 
of  formation.  Professor  Menzel  was  elected  Jionorary  member,  and  Mean. 
Du  Manner  and  Pilsbury  associate  exhibitors  during  1881,  and  the  Society 
lost  by  death,  Samuel  Palmer,  one  of  its  ablest  members. 

Znatitute  of  Fainters  in  mratar-eolonrs. — ^At  the  Spring  Exhibition 
were  some  very  attractive  drawings  amongst  the  landscapes  by  Mr.  6.  Hine. 
'*  Twilight,  Midhurst,"  a  solemn  study  of  the  shades  of  evening  creeping 
over  hills  and  woods  beneath  a  sky  rose-tinged  with  the  serene  flush  of  sun- 
set;  ''Mount  Harry,  near  Lewes,"  a  silvery-grey  effect  of  air  on  broad 
chalk  downs,  and  "  Seaford  Bay  and  Cliff."  Mr.  Mugford,  in  ''  Breeze  and 
Sunshine,"  gave  a  bright  sketch  of  a  boat  on  the  sea-beach,  her  sails  filled 
with  a  strong  wind.  Mr.  Gregory,  in  his  "Last  Touches,"  treated  the 
interior  of  an  artist's  studio ;  Mr.  Fulleylove  was  at  his  best  in  a  fine  ar- 
chitectural study,  "  Boman  Bath  at  Nlmes ; "  his  larger  romantic  pidure, 
**  From — '  For  the  Ring  given  to  Venus,' "  a  subject  suggested  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris* "  Earthly  Paradise,"  although  it  showed  a  strong  dash  of  sentiment,  and 
much  finer  colour,  was  rather  unequal  in  point  of  execution.  In  the  Wint^ 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Fulleylove  again  showed  to  much  advantage,  his  "  Italian 
Garden,"  three  drawings  of  **  Cottages  in  Leicestershire,"  and  "  Stray  Kit^ 
ten  "  presenting  very  completely  the  various  qualities  of  his  talent.  Amongst 
other  works  of  interest  were  Mr.  Gregory's  " Greenhithe,"  "Calm  on  the 
Medway,"  and  *'  On  the  Medway  ; "  Mr.  Wilson's  "First  Love  "—a  fat  Uttle 
girl  making  violent  love  to  a  fat  little  boy,  who  prefers  his  toy-boat  to  all  her 
blandishments  ;  and  several  excellent  studies  by  the  Hines — ^father  and  son. 

Tlie  Bndley  Clallery. — ^At  the  general  exhibition  in  March,  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  grave  and  beautiful  drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore. 
Mr.  Buskin's  "  In  the  Pass  of  Eilliecrankie  ; "  Mr.  Macdonald's  "  Interior  in 
Mr.  Buskin's  House  ;"  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "To-morrow  to  Fresh  FieWs 
and  Pastures  New,"  and  "Dian  Hunted  on  a  Day  ;"  Mr.  Goodwin's  "The 
Atlantic  at  Best ; "  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "As  the  Tide  Ebbs,"  and  Mr.  David- 
son's "  Moonlight  on  the  Sea,"  were  noteworthy  marine  studies.  At  the 
Black  and  White  Exhibition  in  the  summer,  the  most  noteworthy  contri- 
butions from  English  artists  were  the  ghastly  drawing  of  "St.  Simeon 
Stylites,"bythelateMr.Burges  ;Mr.  Niven's"  Three  Nun  Court  "(etching): 
Mr.  Murray's  "  Tower  of  London,  on  the  Bamparts"  (etching);  Mr.  Slocumbe's 
"  Mountain  Solitude  ; " and  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer's  "Early  Morning'^ 
were  excellent  among  the  etchings. 

Tbe  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. — A  numerous  collection  of  mezzo- 
tint engravings  was  exhibited  this  year  in  the  rooms  of  the  Club,  and  a 
series  of  proofs  of  the  "  Liber  Studiorum,"  representing  various  states  of  the 
prints  entitled  "Solway  Moss"  and  "Ben  Arthur,"  as  engraved  by  J. 
Lupton,  the  former  being  the  first  work  entrusted  to  him  by  Turner. 
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Yli«  Tin9  Art  Soolety  exhibited  a  collection  of  pastels  executed  by  Mr. 
IfVlustler,  in  Venice,  and  a  remarkable  series  of  works  by  Mr.  Millais,  R.A. 

Zieffislatloii. — The  following  sums  were  voted  by  Parliament  during  the 
year  1881  in  aid  of  Art : — ^In  direct  payments,  prizes,  &c. ,  to  encourage  instruc- 
tion in  art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  76,800L,  as  against  75,050^  in  1880.  Of 
thia,  69,1202.  was  for  England  and  Wales,  as  against  65,5192.  in  1880.  In 
services  common  to  both  science  and  art  (including  training  of  science 
teachers,  travelling  expenses),  27,6352.  This  includes  6,3252.  for  training 
art  teachers  (National  Art  Training  School,  and  Metropolitan  School, 
I>ublin)  ;  to  salaries  of  Science  and  Art  Department,  8,4942.  ;  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  for  administration,  41,7802.  ;  to  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum  for  administration,  6,9302.  ;  for  the  purchase  and  circulation  of 
-works  of  art,  24,5612.  ;  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  for  adminis- 
tration and  purchases,  10,4142.  ;  to  the  Dublin  Museum,  6,4632.  A  grant  of 
3001.  was  voted  to  the  Hibernian  Academy,  and  31,6002.  for  services  common 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  department.  On  account  of  the  buildings  at 
South  Kensington,  22,1412.  ;  at  the  National  Gallery,  20,2852  ;  at  the 
National  Portrait  GaUery,  2,8492.  ;  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  2,1002.  ;  and 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  Buildings,  Ireland,  10,0002. 

n.  THE  DRAMA. 

It  is  for  the  successful  revival  of  old,  especiaUy  Shakespearian  work,  and 
for  the  free  adaptation  of  foreign  material  that  the  year  1881  will  be  chiefly 
remembered.  Although  a  fair  amoxmt  of  original  work  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, some  of  which  may  pass  muster  even  when  judged  by  the  strict 
canons  of  dramatic  art,  in  the  great  proportion  the  colouring  is  too  local  or 
the  construction  too  obviously  faulty  to  afford  hope  of  more  than  a  restricted 
and  temporary  favour.  Among  the  serious  plays  the  most  striking  was  Mr. 
Tennyson's  tragedy,  ''  The  Cup,"  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  January,  with 
Mias  Terry  and  Mr.  Irving  in  the  principal  parts.  The  story  of  Gamma's 
tragic  revenge  for  her  husband's  murder,  f oimd  in  outline  in  Plutarch,  has 
already  formed  the  basis  both  of  a  German  and  an  Italian  play,  in  the  latter 
of  which  Ristori  achieved  one  of  her  many  triumphs.  Hie  piece  was  pro- 
duced with  much  scenic  splendour,  and  was  superbly  acted.  As  a.  poetical 
achievement  it  was  worthy  of  its  author ;  while  it  certainly  exhibited  a  far 
grreater  dramatic  power  than  the  Laureate  has  hitherto  revealed. 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  new  work  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero, 
who  has  this  year  produced  three  plays.  **  The  Money  Spinner,"  which  was 
brought  out  at  the  St.  James's  in  January,  contains  situations  of  high  dramatic 
interest,  which  were  made  the  most  of  by  Mrs.  Kendal,  as  the  heroine,  well 
supported  by  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  as  her  lively  sister.  Mr.  Hare  won  great 
applause  by  his  humorous  delineation  of  the  character  of  *' Baron"  Croodle, 
a  pompous  old  blackleg,  whose  mock  dignity  is  worthy  of  Captain  Costigan. 
Mr.  Bumand's  clever  satirical  comedy  **The  Colonel"  appeared  at  the  St. 
James's  in  February,  and  had  an  enormous  run.  The  idea  of  the  play  has 
evidently  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Du  Manner's  skits  on  the  aesthetic  school 
in  "Punch,"  the  affectations  of  which  are  amusingly  contrasted  with  the 
Philistine  utterances  of  a  Yankee  Colonel  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Coghlan. 
The  other  parts  were  efficiently  filled  by  Miss  Myra  Holme,  Miss  Ghrahame, 
BiiM  Amy  Boselle,  and  Mr.  J.  Fernandez. 
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In  May  Madame  Modjeska  appeared  at  the  Gotirt  Theatre,  In  a  nev 
Spaniflh  drama,  written  specially  for  her  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Willa,  aitiyed 
'*  Juana."  The  piece  is  so  gloomy  in  character  that  all  the  anthor^s  popa- 
larity,  aided  by  the  admirable  acting  of  Madame  Modjeska,  and  the  mare 
than  efficient  support  of  Miss  Ward,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Wikon 
Barrett,  failed  to  save  it  from  very  decided  failure.  Scarcely  more  sacoesBfol 
was  Mr.  Byron's  comedy  **  Punch,"  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  in  tiie  sad 
of  May.  It  was  well  acted  by  Messrs.  James,  Farren,  and  Leetocq,  tiw 
Misses  Larkin,  E[ate  Bishop,  and  Emily  Richards,  and  the  first  performanoe 
was  well  received ;  yet  it  by  no  means  met  with  the  good  fortune  which 
generally  attends  the  author's  efforts. 

Mr.  Carfcon  entered  auspiciously  on  his  management  of  the  Folly  in  Jalj, 
by  affording  Mr.  Pinero  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  versatile  talents  » 
an  author  in  a  new  comedy  of  intrigue,  entitled  **  Imprudence."  This  play 
is  as  purely  humorous  as  his  ** Money  Spinner"  is  emotional.  The  skilfal 
working  up  of  very  slender  material  which  distinguishes  it  is  a  feature  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  more  with  the  French  stage  than  with  oar  own. 
It  was  afterwards  transported  to  the  Standard  and  then  to  the  Imperial,  and 
met  with  well-merited  success. 

The  third  work  by  this  dramatist,  **The  Squire,"  was  not  brought  oat 
till  quite  the  close  of  the  year  at  the  St.  James's,  but  its  success  seemed  to 
promise  a  prolonged  run.  The  plot  is  founded  more  or  less  on  Tklr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  novel,  ''Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  ; "  a  debt  which  was  said  to 
be  insufficiently  acknowledged,  and  gave  rise  to  a  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  Next  to  Mr.  Pinero  the  most  important  contributor  of  origiDal 
work  has  been  Mr..G.  Sims,  whose  sensational  drama  >'  The  Lights  o'  London " 
appeared  at  the  Princess's  in  September.  The  plot  presents  the  ooncatena- 
tion  of  improbable  events  usual  in  plays  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  developed  wiUi 
more  than  usual  skill.  Messrs.  Wilson  Barrett,  and  £.  S.  Millard,  with 
Miss  Eastlake,  sustained  the  principal  parts,  and  the  unmistakaUe  popo- 
larity  achieved  on  the  first  performance  was  maintained  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  same  writer's  comedy,  **The  Half-way  House,"  produced  st 
the  Vaudeville  early  in  October,  was  also  among  the  successes  of  the  year, 
which  it  outlasted  in  its  run.  Misses  A.  Murray  and  E[ate  Phillipa,  Mis. 
Canning,  and  Messrs.  Thome,  Farren,  Grahame,  and  Lestocq,  the  last-named 
affording  especial  amusement  in  the  humorous  part  of  a  broker's  man,  were 
an  efficient  cast. 

In  November  a  new  historical  play  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Raleigh,  "  Queen  and 
Cardinal,"  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  playing  the 
part  of  Anne  Boleyn.     It  was  dull,  and  achieved  but  a  poor  success. 

Importations  from  abroad  have  been  not  less  numerous  than  usual,  and 
as  a  rule  the  popularity  they  have  achieved  has  been  encouraging.  Emile 
Angier's  '*  Diane,"  in  which  the  title  rdle  was  once  played  by  Rachel,  was 
produced  at  the  Park  Theatre  imder  the  name  of  *' Clemency."  Victcff 
Hugo's  *'Les  Miserables"  was  tortured  into  a  four-act  melodruna  at  the 
Surrey;  and  ''Michael  Strogoff,"  the  Russian  spectacular  drama  which 
achieved  such  remarkable  success  in  Paris,  was  brought  out  at  the  Adelphi 
in  March  with  great  splendour,  and  supported  by  an  excellent  company,  the 
part  of  the  hero  falling  to  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Byron,  the  adapter,  has  skil- 
fully turned  the  laugh  in  favour  of  his  own  country  by  tpAking  a  French 
war  correspondent  the  butt  of  ridicule  in  the  place  of  hi^  EngU^  pomnda 
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**  Tom  Pinch,"  a  stage  version  of  certain  incidents  in  *'  Martin  Chnzzlewit," 
by  Messrs.  Dilley  and  Clifton,  brought  out  at  the  Yaudeville  in  March,  found 
a  most  amusing  Pecksniff  in  Mr.  Farren.  ''Jeanne,  Jeannette,  and  Jean- 
neton,"  a  comic  opera  by  Messrs.  Clairville  and  Delacour,  the  music  by  M. 
Lacome,  and  the  Englidi  version  by  Mr.  R.  Reece,  was  produced  at  the 
Alhambra  in  March,  with  an  admirable  ballet ;  and  later  in  the  year  the 
same  theatre  revived  in  a  brilliant  manner  ''The  Black  Crook,"  a  fresh 
version  of  the  well-known  French  spectacular  piece  "La  Biche  au  Bois." 
**  Jje  Supplice  d'un  Homme  "  was  skilfully  moulded  into  a  three-act  farce  by 
Mr.  G.  Sims,  and  produced  at  the  Royalty  in  May,  under  the  title  "The 
Member  for  Slocum."  At  the  Criterion,  which  has  a  well-established  repu- 
tation for  skilful  and  well-chosen  adaptations,  Mr.  Mortimer's  version  of 
M.  Sardou*s  play,  "  La  Papilonne,"  came  out  under  the  name  of  "  Butterfly 
Fever,"  and  witii  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Miss  Easilake  in  the  principal  parts, 
kept  up  the  character  of  the  house.  Another  play  of  M.  Sardou's,  "Les 
Vieux  Gar^ns,"  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  under  the  title  of 
**  Reclaimed,"  lost  its  best  feature,  the  sparkling  French  dialogue,  by 
tnuislation. 

The  reopening  of  the  Court  Theatre  late  in  September,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Clare,  assisted  by  the  stage  experience  of  Mr.  John 
Clayton,  brought  forward  a  fairly  satisfactory  version  of  Battu  and  Desvigne's 
play  "L'Honneur  de  la  Maison,"  by  Mr.  Barrymore.  The  cast,  comprising 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  Miss  Measor,  Messrs.  Clajrton,  Henry  Neville,  and 
Arthur  Cecil,  was  decidedly  efficient,  and  the  mise-en-schne  excellent. 

In  October  the  new  Comedy  Theatre  in  Panton  Street  was  opened  with 
Mat  under  Mr.  Henderson's  management.  The  choice  of  the  "Mascotte" 
as  the  opening  piece  was,  as  the  result  proved,  singularly  happy.  The  piece 
is  adapted  from  the  French  of  Chivot  and  Daru,  with  tuneful  music  by 
Audran,  the  composer  of  "Olivette,"  and  aided  by  the  graceful  acting  of 
Maud  Cameron  and  the  fxm  of  Lionel  Brough,  won  and  retained  popular 
favour  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  success  of  Messrs.  Sullivan's 
and  Gilbert's  operetta  "  Patience  "  was  still  more  striking.  After  a  good  run 
at  the  Opera  Comique  it  was  transported  to  Mr.  IVOyley  Carte's  New  Savoy 
Theatre,  where  it  still  continues  to  attract  crowded  audiences. 

There  have  been  some  very  satisfactory  revivals,  especially  of  Shakespearian 
work.  At  the  Princess's  in  January,  Mr.  Booth,  the  American  tragedian, 
alternated  with  Mr.  Forrester  the  parts  of  Othello  and  lago.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  latter  character  especially  was  careful  and  studied,  while  Mr. 
Forrester's  OtheUo  rose  at  times  to  great  excellence.  The  trying  and  rarely 
played  "King  Lear"  afforded  the  American  an  opportimity  of  still  further 
enhancing  his  reputation.  His  conception  of  the  part  showed  true  genius 
and  created  great  enthusiasm,  but  with  the  exceptions  of  Kent  and  the  Fool, 
well  played  by  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Charles  respectively,  the  other  parts  were 
not  particularly  well  filled.  Shylock  and  Petruchio,  in  greatly  abridged 
versions  of  the  respective  plays,  were  also  included  in  Mr.  Booth's  repertory 
at  this  theatre.  On  May  2  he  joined  Mr.  Irving  at  the  Lyceum,  playing 
Othello  to  the  English  actor's  lago.  The  anticipations  aroused  by  the  con- 
junction of  these  two  stars  were  not  disappointed.  The  scenery  and  mUe- 
tn^tcknt  were  beyond  reproach,  and  Miss  Terry  as  besdemona  and  Mr.  Terns 
M  Caatio,  contributed  largely  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  presentments  of 
the  tragedy  which  has  been  seen  of  late  years.  ^  t 
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The  impersonation  of  Juliet  given  by  Madame  Modjeska  at  the  Gout 
Theatre  in  April,  though  it  met  with  some  adverse  criticism,  was  tender  and 
graceful.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  was  an  impassioned  Romeo,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  gave  due  vivacity  to  the  part  of  Mercutio.  Another  revival,  which 
was  heartily  received  at  the  Haymarket  in  February,  was  that  of  **  Masb 
and  Faces,"  with  costumes  specially  designed  by  the  Hon.  L.  Wingfield. 
**  Othello  "  and  **  Macbeth  "  were  both  given  at  Sadler's  Wells  with  Meuat, 
Warner  and  Herman  Yezin  and  Mr.  Crowe.  '*  London  Assurance"  at  the 
Imperial,  '*The  Belle's  Stratagem"  at  the  Lyceum,  ** Love's  Sacrifice"  at 
the  Olympic,  with  Miss  Wallace  in  the  chief  part,  and  the  '^  Colleen  BawB^ 
at  the  Standard,  Mr.  Boucicault  reappearing  in  the  character  associated  with 
some  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  were  also  among  the  old  favourites  whose 
return  was  welcomed.  Mr.  Albery's  "Two  Roses,"  with  Mr.  Irving  in  his 
original  part  of  Digby  Grant,  scarcely  belongs  to  this  year's  revivals,  as  it  did 
not  appear  at  the  Lyceum  till  after  Christmas ;  but  its  reception  seemed  to 
promise  an  excellent  run. 

The  London  stage  has  again  been  honoured  by  visits  from  abroad.  Mdlle. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  at  the  G^ety  in  the  middle  of  June  in ' '  La  Dame  am 
Cam^lias  "  for  a  short  series  of  performances,  which  served  mainly  to  confirm 
the  opinion  formed  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  great  as  was  the  looi 
sustained  by  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  through  the  defection  of  this  great  actress 
it  was  scarcely  so  serious  as  her  own.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  made  way 
for  the  Renaissance  Company,  who  commenced  a  short  series  of  performance! 
of  Opera  Comique  with  Lecocq's  "Le  Petit  Due,"  in  which  Mdlle.  Granier 
won  great  applause.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Booth,  a  second  tragedian  of  emi- 
nence came  to  us  from  America.  Mr.  McCuUough  appeared  towards  the 
end  of  April  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Virginius  in  Mr.  Sheridan  KnowW  plaj, 
one  of  Macready's  most  famous  impersonations.  The  part  was  not  ill-chosen, 
as  it  showed  the  actor  in  his  strongest  point,  the  admirable  delivery  of 
declamatory  passages. 

On  Monday,  May  30,  Drury  Lane  opened  its  portals  to  the  famooi 
company  of  the  Ducal  Theatre  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  who  made  their  dfbut  in 
a  German  version  of  Shakespeare's  **  Julius  Caasar"  before  a  public  on  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation.  Unfortunately  the  visit  of  the  Comedie  Fraji9aiie 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  London  playgoers.  Comparison  was  inevit- 
able, and  this  test  could  scarcely  be  borne  by  the  G^erman  troupe.  In  point 
of  scenic  display,  propriety  of  dress,  and  command  of  all  the  technicalitiea 
which  go  to  compose  perfect  stage  arrangement,  they  fully  justified  their 
renown.  The  actors  played  as  a  rule  well  together,  and  the  management  of 
the  crowd  evoked  a  chorus  of  admiration.  But  the  company  included  only 
one  first-rate  actor,  Herr  Bamay,  who  played  Mark  Antony,  the  rest  seldom 
rising  above  respectable  mediocrity.  "Twelfth  Night"  was  on  the  wholes 
more  satisfactory  performance.  Schiller's  **  Robbers  "  and  **  WiUiam  Tell,'* 
in  both  of  which  the  dramatic  falls  far  short  of  the  literary  excellence,  were 
followed  by  the  "  Winter's  Tale."  Wolflf's  musical  drama,  "  Preciosa,"  with 
orchestral  accompaniments  and  choruses  by  Weber,  was  not  the  least  interest- 
ing performance  of  the  series  ;  while  a  German  version  of  Moli^re's  *'  Malade 
Imaginaire  "  exhibited  at  its  weakest  a  company  which  will  be  remembered 
for  many  creditable  achievements. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  includes  some  well-known  and  respected  names. 
Mrs.  Bateman,  lessee  and  manageress  of  Sadler's  Wells,  ^ed  on  Janoaxy  13f 
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and  Mr.  E.  A.  Sothem  on  the  20th.  The  career  of  the  latter,  commenced 
in  America,  was  at  first  a  failure,  but  he  lived  it  down,  and  will  be  associated 
in  the  memory  of  English  audiences  with  at  least  two  admirable  impersona- 
tions. Lord  Dundreary  and  David  Gkurick.  Mr.  William  Belford,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Phelps  and  Greenwood  Company,  well  known  for  his  acting 
in  Shakespearian  plays,  died  in  June  ;  and  Samuel  Emery,  the  original  Dan'l 
Peggotty  in  *^  Little  Emly,"  and  the  Party  by  the  name  of  Johnson  in  the 
•<  Lancashire  Lass,"  in  July. 


m.  MUSIC. 

The  season  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  which  opened  on 
April  19,  was  on  the  whole  brilliant,  though  the  management  is  still  some- 
what open  to  the  reproach  of  want  of  enterprise  as  regards  the  production  of 
new  works.  The  cast  was  even  more  than  usually  strong,  comprising, 
besides  the  great  names  of  Mesdames  Patti,  Albani,  Sembrich,  and  Trebelli, 
a  fair  number  of  new-comers.  Among  these,  Mdlle.  de  Reszk^,  who  [ap- 
peared as  Aida,  gained  credit  for  dramatic  feeling  and  good  mezza-voce  sing- 
ing. *' The  Huguenots"  introduced  an  excellent  soprano,  Mdme.  Fursch- 
Madier  as  Valentine.  Both  vocally  and  dramatically  this  lady  was  recog- 
nised as  the  most  promising  of  aspirants  to  the  t6U8  which  Mdlle.  Titiens 
was  accustomed  to  fill. 

As  Rhadames  in  "Aida,"  M.  Vergnet,  a  pleasing  light  tenor,  sang  better 
than  he  acted  ;  while  another  new  tenor,  Herr  Labatt,  who  played  Lohen- 
grin, arrived  from  Germany  with  high  reputation,  which  he  did  not  alto- 
gether justify.  The  most  successful  of  the  new  tenors  was  Signor  Mierzwinsky, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  as  Arnold  in  "  Guillaume  Tell."  His  voice  is 
good  when  not  forced,  and  he  made  a  decidedly  favourable  impression,  which 
he  subsequently  improved  as  Raoul,  and  still  more  as  Robert  le  Diable.  Signor 
Sante  Athos  has  a  fine  baritone  voice,  even  throughout  the  compass,  but 
without  striking  power.     His  nUthode  is  artistic,  and  his  acting  finished. 

The  most  generally  interesting  event  of  the  season  was  the  revival,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years,  of  Mozart's  beautiful  *' Seraglio,"  with  Italian 
recitatives  in  place  of  the  original  dialogue.  The  exceptional  vocal  powers 
of  Mdme.  Sembrich,  who  played  Costanza,  enabled  her  to  overcome  with 
eaae  the  great  difiBculties  of  compass  and  execution  which  have  hitherto  been 
an  obstacle  to  the  production  of  this  opera.  Osmino  was  more  than  com- 
petently represented  by  M.  Gailhard,  and  Biondina  by  Mdlle.  Yalleria,  while 
the  remaining  parts  were  sufliciently  well  sustained  not  to  mar  the  ensemble. 
Another  re  vivid,  that  of  Harold's  **  Pr6  aux  Clercs,"  though  admirably  done 
by  Mdme.  Albani  as  Isabella,  and  M.  Soulacroix,  a  new-comer,  as  Mergy, 
■uggested  doubts  whether  the  work  is  not  more  at  home  at  the  Opera 
Oomique  than  on  the  Italian  boards.  Time  did  not  admit  of  the  production 
of  Bolto's  '*Mefistofele,"  which  had  been  conditionally  promised ;  but 
Rubinstein's  *'I1  Demonio,"  founded  on  a  poem  by  Lermontoff,  was  very 
successfully  brought  out  in  Jxme.  The  cast  was  remarkably  strong,  com- 
prising Mdme.  Albani,  Mdme.  Trebelli,  Signor  >Iarini,  and  M.  Lassalle  in 
the  principal  parts ;  and  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure  to  the  personal  super- 
Tiaion  of  Herr  Rubinstein,  who  conducted  it,  the  performance  was  of  unusual 
excellence.    Its  reception  was  very  favourable,  though  how  much  of  its 
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ceptionally  wild  and  diabolical,  even  for  this  master,  founded  on  a  soene  m 
Nicholas  Lenau's  '*  Faust "  not  less  fantastic  in  conception  ;  a  capriocio  lot 
orchestra  by  Gradener  (Op.  4),  and  Brahms'  Tragic  Overture  (also  played  it 
the  Crystal  Palace).  English  music  was  represented  by  Mr.  Cowen's  sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  and  a  psalm  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford,  a  well- written  com- 
position, though  the  fugue  movement  drags  a  little.  What  attracted  tlie 
chief  interest  of  all,  however,  was  the  fine  performance  of  Beethoren'i 
colossal  Mass  in  D,  the  difficulties  of  which,  both  orchestral  and  choral,  srefto 
serious  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  performances  of  it  have  taken  fdice 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  One  of  these  was  by  tke 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  about  ten  years  ago,  and  another  by  Mr.  Bunby, 
the  latter  with  the  reduced  pitch.  The  soloists  on  the  present  oocssoe 
were  Mdlle.  Pyk,  Miss  Orridge,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  Herr  Henschel,  sod 
the  mass  was  repeated  at  an  extra  concert  with  the  same  cast.  In  Odob^ 
two  more  Richter  concerts  were  given,  at  one  of  which  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, written  and  played  by  the  youthful  composer  Mr.  Eugene  d' Albert, 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed. 

The  efficient,  if  somewhat  too  conservative  PhUharmonic  Society,  jm6a 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ousins,  has  this  year  yielded  in  a  measure  to  the 
popular  thirst  for  novelty.  An  evidence  of  awakening  enterprise  was  tiie 
production  at  the  second  concert  on  March  10,  for  the  first  time  in  tbii 
country  as  an  entire  work,  of  Berlioz's  vocal  symphony.^' Romeo  and  Juliet" 
The  work  was  repeated  at  the  fourth  concert,  and  its  reception,  as  weD  11 
that  of  the  **  Waverley"  overture  of  the  same  master,  played  at  the  tot 
concert,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  meteoric  fame  to  which  Berlioz  has  sud- 
denly attained. 

This  was  the  jubilee  year  of  another  famous  society,  which  has  long  lored 
to  tread  in  the  old  paths  of  its  constitution.  The  transfer  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Concerts  from  Exeter  to  St.  James's  Hall  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  somewhat  radical  reform  in  the  personnel  of  the  chorus.  Sir  M.  Costs, 
who  has  led  for  thirty-four  years,  still  retains  the  bdionj  and  amid  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  lavished  on  the  repetition  of  hackneyed  works,  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  this  society  has  been,  through  a  great  part  c^  iti 
existence,  almost  the  only  medium  by  which  the  public  could  gain  an  accmmte 
idea  of  the  great  masters  in  the  domain  of  sacred  music.  In  February,  at 
the  second  concert,  Mr.  Sullivan  conducted  a  good  performance  of  his  sacred 
cantata  '*  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,"  which  still  fully  retains  its  hold  on  the 
public.  In  March  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem,  **  The  King  shall  rejoice," 
afforded  great  delight  to  the  lovers  of  his  music,  as  did  also  a  singularly  fine 
performance  of  ** Samson"  on  April  8,  with  Annie  Marriott,  Patey,  Maas, 
F.  King,  and  Bridson.  The  season  closed  with  Benedict's  "  St.  Cecilia, "  at 
which  the  veteran  composer,  who  conducted,  was  received  with  warm  accla- 
mation. Oratorios  have  also  been  admirably  given  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
under  the  able  conductorship  of  Mr.  Bamby.  Mr.  Ganz  still  further  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  his  orchestral  concerts  by  the  performance  this  year 
of  Gliick's  *'  Orfeo,"  which,  even  with  the  disadvantage  of  separation  ton 
scenic  surroundings,  deeply  interested  the  audience.  Madame  Patey  gave  a 
superb  interpretation  of  the  part  associated  with  the  last  appearances  of 
Viardot,  and  Miss  Elliott  sang  the  music  of  Eurydice  well.  The  Batih 
'  Choir,  under  Mr.  Otto  Gk>ldschmidt,  has  not  relaxed  its  efforts  to  popularise 
the  music  of  the  master  whose  name  it  has  adopted  ;  buj;  though  the  Msm 
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in  B  mmory  wliich  called  the  society  into  existence,  does  undoubtedly  grow 
in  public  favour  with  each  hearing,  the  cantata  *'  Ich  hatte  yiel  Bekiimmer- 
nios,''  which  was  also  given  this  year,  was  generally  voted  somewhat  heavy. 

Mr.  Sims  Beeves  gave  a  series  of  *'  Farewell "  Concerts  at  the  Albert 
Hall  in  May,  with  the  assistance  of  Madame  Christine  Nilsson,  Madame 
Trebelli,  and  other  leading  vocalists.  The  series  was  unfortunately  inter- 
rupted by  a  surgical  operation  which  Mr.  Beeves  had  to  undergo,  but  his 
Hinging  in  the  concerts  at  which  he  was  able  to  appear  was  of  such  excel- 
lence as  to  evoke  a  general  expression  of  hope  that  he  may  reconsider*  his 
intention  of  retiring. 

Perhaps  no  stronger  evidence  can  be  found  of  the  growth  of  musical 
teste  generally,  than  the  rapid  development  of  suburban  societies.  The 
Hampetead  Choral  Society,  under  Mr.  Coenen,  now  only  in  its  fourth  season, 
liaa  produced  with  credit  a  large  number  of  high-class  works.  The  concerts 
of  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral  Association,  under  Mr.  Prout,  and  those 
of  the  Highbury  Philhannonic,  under  Dr.  Bridge,  have  each  attained  to  a  much 
more  than  local  reputation.  Turning  to  the  provinces  attention  is  at  once 
riveted  on  Manchester,  where,  to  say  nothing  of  other  high-class  perform- 
ances, Mi,  Hallos  concerts  have  reached  their  twenty-fourth  series.  To  the 
■kill  and  enterprise  of  this  great  musician  is  due  the  production  this  year  of 
Beriioz's  '*Enfanoe  du  Christ,"  a  work  exhibiting  all  the  versatility  of  the 
composer's  genius,  and  bidding  fair  to  rival  in  public  favour  the  **  Damna- 
tion de  Faust."  Other  important  novelties,  if  the  term  be  applicable,  were 
a  serenade  by  Mozart  for  strings,  oboes,  horns,  bassoons,  and  trumpets, 
written  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Eliz.  Haffiier,  in  1776,  and  a  noc- 
turne by  the  same  master  for  four  groups  of  strings  with  two  horns  each, 
also  written  in  1776,  neither  of  which  had  been  previously  heard  in  England. 
The  serenade  and  '^L'Enfance  du  Christ"  were  afterwards  repeated  by 
Mi.  HaU^  at  St.  James's  HalL 

Three  musical  festivals  took  place  this  year.  TbB  first,  held  at  Worcester 
in  September,  was,  musically  speaking,  highly  successful.  The  chief  solo 
parts  were  confided  to  Mesdames  Albani  and  Patey,  and  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Maas, 
King,  and  Henschel ;  the  band  was  led  by  M.  Sidnton,  and  the  chorus,  con- 
sisting of  the  united  choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  rein- 
forced by  a  portion  of  the  famous  Leeds  festival  choir,  was  of  rare  excellence. 
Included  in  the  programme  were  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie's  cantata,  '*The 
Bride,"  a  work  of  great  promise  written  for  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Caldicott's 
sacred  cantata,  **  The  Widow  of  Nain,"  also  a  most  creditable  production, 
very  well  received.  Finally,  Cherubini's  superb  Mass  in  D  minor,  scarcely 
better  known  than  Beethoven's  in  D,  was  given  in  consummate  style  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  created  a  profound  impression.  The  twentieth  of  the  famous 
Norwich  Festivals  was  held  in  October,  Signer  Bandegger  succeeding  Sir  J. 
Benedict  as  conductor.  Mesdames  Albani  and  Patey,  and  Messrs.  Lloyd 
and  Santley  were  the  leading  soloists  ;  the  band  was  carefully  picked  and  led 
by  Mr.  Cairodus,  and  the  chorus,  though  far  inferior  in  power  to  that  at  Wor- 
cester, was  well  trained.  The  programme  comprised  four  new  works  written 
for  the  occasion,  to  which  would  have  been  added  a  fifth,  had  not  Sir  J. 
Benedict  been  prevented  by  time  from  completing  his  cantata  "  Graziella." 
The  four  in  question  were  ''  St.  Ursula,"  a  cantata  by  Mi.  Cowen,  which 
marked  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  his  previous  style ;  Mr.  Goring 
Thomas's  Choral  Ode  "The  Sun  Worshippers ; "  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren'Sj 
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oyertureto  ''HeniyY.,"  ukL  a  tuneful  orchestral  woikbyMr:  Bemett,  "The 
Harvest  Feetiyaly"  described  in  aocordanoe  with  recent  nomendature  m  a 
<*  symphonic  poenu''  The  new  Town  Hall  at  Huddenfield  was  opened  in 
October  with  the  ceremony  of  a  musical  f estiyal  under  the  leadenhip  of  Mr. 
Hall^  which  was  so  successful  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  it  may  become  pe- 
riodical, and  take  a  permanent  pUoe  among  kindred  institutions.  A  festiral 
of  viUage  choirs  at  Oswestry,  under  the  guidance  of  Mi,  Henry  Leslie,  msiki 
the  commencement  of  what  may,  under  such  excellent  si^>eiTision,  r^en 
into  a  medium  of  good  musical  education. 

No  new  vocalist  of  exceptional  brilliancy  has  appeared  at  any  of  the  eon- 
oerts ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  year  has  been  a  gala  one  for  lovers  of  the 
pianoforte.  Besides  Herr  Rubinstein,  Madame  Schumann,  and  Br.  Yon 
Billow,  a  galaxy  of  talent  not  often  witnessed  in  one  year,  Mme.  Sophis 
Martin,  a  favourite  pupil  of  liszt,  appearod  among  us,  and  though  some  of 
her  interpretations  were  called  in  question,  revealed  a  power  whidi  noot 
oould  dispute.  A  BoirSe  at  Willis's  Roonu  on  July  1,  at  which  she  played 
with  Herr  Rubinstein  works  for  piano  d  quatre  tiuuni,  and  for  two  pisnoi, 
was  an  event  to  dwell  in  the  reooUeotion  of  all  present.  Herr  Carl  Heymsna, 
a  refined  artist,  appearod  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Musical  Union  Gonoeits» 
and  Herr  Ernst  Loewenberg,  one  of  Rubinstein's  pupils,  at  those  under 
Mr.  Ganz.  Mr.  G.  F.  Aitton,  a  son  of  the  well-known  composer,  and  a  pupil 
of  Yon  Billow,  played  with  but  moderate  ability  Weber's  0<»icertBiack  ai 
the  Richter  Concert  of  June  13.  Among  violinists,  Herr  Jean  Bedar 
reappeared  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  in  January,  after  a  long  absspca, 
and  M.  Mandck,  the  celebrated  Belgian  virtuow,  achieved  a  brillisnt 
success  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where,  in  April,  two  new  players  came  befoie 
the  public.  These  were  M.  TivadarNach^  an  Hungarian,  who  exhibited  sH 
the  peculiarities  to  be  expected  from  his  nationality  and  training,  and  Heir 
Waldemar  Mayer,  a  pupil  of  Joachim.  Neither  attained  to  more  than  a 
mtcch  d^titime. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  includes  the  well-known  Belgian  organist  sad 
compoier,  M.  Lemmens,  who,  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Sherrington, 
settled  tar  years  in  England,  but  returned  some  time  since  to  his  natire 
country,  and  died  at  Malines  in  January ;  Henri  Yieuxtemps,  also  a  Belgian, 
who,  ^ugh  incapacitated  some  time  back  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  violinist  and  composer  of  eminence,  whose  death  took  place 
at  Algiers  in  June ;  G.  W.  Martin,  once  renowned  as  a  choral  conductor, 
but  of  more  enduring  fame  as  a  very  beautiful  glee  writer ;  and  Mr.  0.  H. 
Jackion,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mualc,  whose  death  in  September  out  short  a  promising  career. 
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SCIENCE  OF  THE  YEAR  1880-81. 


mectrieml  BzhibitloB. — One  of  the  most  imporUat 
■cientifio  events  of  the  year  1881  was  the  very  interesting  and  admirably 
managed  Exhibition  of  Eleotrioal  Appliances  at  Paris. 

The  first  thing  seen  in  approaching  the  Palais  de  I'lndostrie,  where  the 
Paris  Exhibition  was  held,  was  the  Siemens'  Electrical  Tramway.  A  railway 
of  this  kind  had  abeady  been  laid  down  and  worked  by  Messrs.  Siemens 
and  Halske  at  Berlin.  The  carriage  is  like  an  ordinary  tramcar,  the  wheels 
of  which  are  set  in  motion  by  a  dynamo*«leetrio  machine  placed  between 
them  and  b^w  the  floor.  This  machine  is  actuated  by  an  electric  current 
predueed  by  anothtf  stationary  dynamo  madiine,  and  conveyed  to  the  first 
aiie  thsongh  the  insulated  rails.  In  the  Paris  railway  the  current  was  con- 
vefed  through  an  insulated  tube  overhead,  on  which  ran  a  small  wheel 
communicating  by  a  wire  with  the  carriage. 

Of  eourse  the  various  systems  of  ^eetric  lighting  were  fully  represented 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  among  the  ajre  lights  were  shown  the  Brush,  the 
Ovompton,  the  Seirin,  Uie  Jabloehkofi^  the  Jamise,  and  the  Werdermann ; 
while  Swan,  Edison,  Maxim,  and  Lane-Fox  exhibited  the  incandescent  lamps 
called  by  their  names.  The  part  of  the  exhibition  which  attracted  the  great- 
eat  number  of  visitors  consisted  of  the  four  rooms  fitted  up  with  telephones, 
which  were  connected  by  wires  with  the  Opera  House,  more  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant. To  these  rooms  the  public  were  admitted  in  parties,  and  each  visitor,  on 
patting  a  telephcme  to  his  ear,  heard  the  music  being  performed  at  the  opera. 
One  of  the  greatest  specimens  of  electrical  mechanism  was  the  meteorograph 
of  M.  Van  Bysselbughe,  exhibited  by  the  Eoyal  Observatory  of  Brussels. 
By  this  ingenious  instrument  indications  of  various  meteorological  condi- 
tions can  be  reoorded,  not  only  at  the  place  of  observation,  but  at  one  or 
man  distant  stations.  The  instrument  at  Paris  registered  one  after  the 
other,  and  at  intervals  of  every  ten  minutes,  the  state  at  Brussels  of  the 
tamperatnre,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  in  the  rain-gauge, 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

From  a  scientific  and  purely  theoretioal  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  Exhibition  was  the  very  complete  collection  of 
apparatus  exhibited  by  Dr.  0.  A.  Bjerknes,  of  Christiania,  which  was  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
by  the  analogous  ones  of  hydrodynamics.  Starting  from  the  well-known 
experiment  that  if  a  tuning-fork  be  struck  and  held  near  to  a  light  object  it 
attracts  it,  Dr.  Bjerknes  has  succeeded,  by  causing  vibrations  to  take  i^ace 
in  water,  in  producing  similar  results  to  those  of  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion.  Thus  he  induces  a  couple  of  tambours  to  vibrate  by  the  alternate 
compression  and  expansion  of  the  air  in  a  cylinder  attached  to  them ;  when 
tbeaa  tambours  are  placed  in  water  and  free  to  move,  it  is  found  that  when 
the  pulsations  are  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  when  both  contract  and  expand 
simultaneously,  they  will  attract  each  other ;  but  when  the  phases  are  of 
oi^KMite  kinds  there  is  repulsion.  By  another  ingenious  arrangement  for 
reeording  the  vibrations  (if  the  expression  may  be  used)  of  two  drums  pul- 
laiiiig  ooneotdantly,  Dr.  Bjerknes  obtains  a  figure  exactly  like  that  produced 
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by  iron  filings  in  a  field  of  two  similar  magnetic  poles ;  if  the  pulaatioiiA  are 
discordant,  it  is  like  the  figure  with  two  opposite  poles. 

The  Exhibition  also  contained  the  recently  improved  form  of  seoondaiy 
battery,  which  early  in  the  year  attracted  much  attention,  as  a  possible 
means  of  effectively  storing  electricity.  About  twenty  years  ago  M.  Gaston 
Plants  first  introduced  his  voltaic  cell  to  public  notice,  consisting  of  two 
oneets  of  lead,  separated  by  two  strips  of  canvas,  then  rolled  up  and  immened 
in  a  battery- jar  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  charged  by  being  con- 
nected with  an  ordinary  battery,  and  the  oxygen  liberated  attacks  one  of  tbe 
lead  plates,  forming  peroxide  of  lead,  while  hydrogen  is  given  off  at  the  other. 
If  now  the  two  sheets  are  connected  a  current  will  be  produced  by  the  oxygen 
leaving  the  plate  where  it  has  accumulated  and  oxidizing  the  other  plate. 
This  secondary  current,  which  is  smaU  at  first,  gains  strength  each  time  the 
operation  is  repeated,  imtil  in  course  of  time  the  surfaces  of  the  sheets  are 
charged,  the  one  being  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  peroxide  of  lead,  the 
other  being  reduced  to  a  spongy  mass.  When  the  lead  plates  are  in  this  state 
the  secondary  battery  will  store  up  a  considerable  amount  of  energy,  which 
it  will  give  up  again  in  the  form  of  an  electric  current,  less  a  certain  per- 
centage. By  a  great  improvement  introduced  by  M.  Faure  into  the  Plants 
battery,  the  electricity  is  stored  in  a  much  more  economical  manner,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Faure  cell  is  said  to  be  four  times  that  of  a  Plants  cell  of  the 
same  size ;  this  improvement  consists  in  coating  the  leaden  sheets  with  a 
layer  of  minium  or  red  lead,  and  in  separating  them  by  strips  of  india-rubber. 
By  this  contrivance  the  necessity  of  putting  the  cell  for  some  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  battery,  in  order  to  oxidize  the  surface  of  the  plate,  is 
obviated,  and  the  Faure  accmnuilator  will  store  a  large  quantity  of  electridfy 
of  great  intensity  for  a  considerable  time.  The  first  of  these  seoondaiy 
batteries  seen  in  this  country  was  sent  on  May  9  by  M.  Faure  to  Sir  W. 
Thomson  at  Glasgow.  It  consisted  of  four  cells,  placed  in  a  wooden  box, 
measuring  about  a  cubic  foot  and  weighing  some  75  lbs. ;  it  was  charged  in 
Paris  from  an  ordinary  Grove  battery  (though  it  might  have  been  charged 
more  economically  from  a  Gramme  or  Siemens  machine),  and  when  it  arrived 
in  Glasgow  was  found  to  give  out  energy  to  the  extent  of  an  hour's  work  of 
one  horse -power,  or  2,000,000  foot-poimds.  Possibly  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  Faure  battery  in  its  present  form  has  been  over- 
estimated, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  affords  a  promise  of  our  being 
able  to  deal  with  electrical  energy  in  a  highly  effective  and  economical 
manner. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  in  Paris  of  many  eminent  physieiati 
by  holding,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  an  IntematioDal 
CongreaB  of  Electricians,  when  many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  ol 
electricity  wert^  disoussed,  some  disputed  points  settled,  and  common  syateniB 
of  measurement  nnd  standards  arranged  to  be  adopted  in  all  civilised  oountriM. 
Among  theae  the  most  important  was  the  fixing  of  the  international  unit  ol 
electricfkl  reBiatanoe,  and  it  says  much  for  the  scientific  men  of  our  own 
country  that  the  Congress  agreed  to  adopt  the  system  of  units  as  adopted 
here  under  tha  advice  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Association.  A  further 
outcome  of  tho  deliberations  of  the  Congress  was  the  reconunendation  to  ap- 
pcnnt  three  international  commissions ;  the  first  to  determine  the  standard 
of  olectrit^l  re!^ist4bnce ;  the  second  to  arrange  for  a  general  system  of  obeerva- 
^4ona  of  atmoBpheno  electricity,  and  of  observations  of  earth^currents,  aod  to 
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invettigate  the  praoticability  of  transmitting  autographieally  the  indications 
of  meteorological  instruments  by  means  of  electric  wires ;  the  third  to  fix  a 
standard  of  luminous  intensity  to  be  used  in  measurement  of  electric  lights. 
It  is  understood  that  the  French  Oovemment  has  adopted  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  has  invited  the  Govemments  of  other  countries  to  appoint  delegates 
to  these  three  commissions,  which  it  is  intended  will  hold  their  meetings  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 

lBtan«tloiial  Medieal  Concress. — ^Another  scientific  congress  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  was  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Intemational  Medical 
Congress,  held  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  August ;  it  was  attended  by 
the  most  distinguished  medical  men  of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  some  from  America.  The  congress  was  opened  by  a  presidential 
address  from  Sir  James  Paget.  In  addition  to  papers  and  discussions  on 
various  medical  subjects,  lectures  on  some  of  the  most  important  topics  in 
medicine  and  surgery  were  delivered.  Professor  Virchow  of  Berlin  gave  an 
address  on  "The  Value  of  Pathological  Experiments,"  and  Professor  Huxley 
lectured  on  '*  The  Connection  of  the  Biological  Sciences  with  Medicine."  la 
the  pathological  section  of  this  congress,  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  revolutionised  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
gingery  during  the  last  few  years,  was  submitted  to  an  exhaustive  disoussion, 
abundantly  proving  that  this  remarkable  theory  is  firmly  established  in  the 
faith  of  scientific  pathologists.  The  most  important  of  all  the  communica- 
tions bearing  on  the  subject  was  the  account  given  by  M.  Pasteur  of  his  re- 
cent vaccination  experiments.  M.  Pasteur  has  discovered  that  by  proper 
treatment  the  special  poison  of  chicken  cholera  may  be  obtained  in  a  weakened 
or  attenuated  form,  and  that  by  inoculating  fowls  with  this  attenuated  virus, 
which  only  causes  slight  local  nuschief ,  the  birds  are  completely  protected 
for  a  certain  time  from  the  active  and  dangerous  phase  of  the  disease,  and 
are  able  to  resist  it  for  a  considerable  period.  He  attributes  the  cause  of 
the  attenuation  of  the  virus  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  for  when 
the  poiBon-germs  are  developed  in  the  presence  of  this  gas  the  fluid  contain- 
ing them  loses  much  of  its  virulence.  By  exposing  the  virus  of  splenetic 
fever  or  eharbon  freely  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  about  108'^,  Professor 
Pastenr  found  that  it  quickly  becomes  less  active,  and  in  a  few  weeks  dies 
altogether.  Sheep  vaccinated  with  this  comparatively  inactive  lymph  were 
found  to  be  protected  from  the  purer  and  more  virulent  poison.  Judging 
from  the  result  of  these  experiments  we  may  entertain  the  hope  that  by  some 
special  cultivation  of  every  disease- virus  an  attenuated  poison  may  be  ob- 
tained, which,  if  inoculated,  will  protect  from  the  virulent  form  of  the  disease 
as  completely  as  efficient  vaccination  protects  from  small-pox. 

aK«etlair  of  tlie  Brltlsli  Aasooiatton. --Fifty-one  years  ago,  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1831,  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  at  York  ; 
and  on  August  29,  1881,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  President  of  the  year,  de- 
livered his  inaugural  address  to  the  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
same  city.  Naturally  the  circumstances  and  surroimdings  led  this  the  latest 
president,  the  last  of  a  roll  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  names  of  the  century, 
to  review  the  progress  of  science  during  the  half -century  of  eventful  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  Sir  David  Brewster,  Professor  Phillips,  and  Mr. 
Yemon  Harcourt  so  successfully  organised  the  constitution  of  the  Associa^ 
tion.  Commencing  with  biology,  as  being  the  subject  with  which  he  in  him- 
self most  intimately  associated,  Sir  John  Lubbock  alluded  to  Mr,  Darwin's 
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work  on  **The  Origin  of  SpeoSM''  and  the  theoiyof  mAmwl  8eleetM0,M 
stated  by  Him  and  Mr.  Wallace  umultaneomly,  as  living  modified  or  aimosi 
rerolutioniBed  the  opinion  of  nattindisti  during  tlie  last  twenty  yean.  Power- 
fully supported  as  the  yiews  of  Darwin  have  been  by  Huxley,  Hoc^Mf ,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  in  this  countiy,  and  by  Haeckel  and  Muller  on  the  CoatliiiflDt, 
they  have  been  still  further  ehiefdated  by  the  studies  and  disooTeriee  of  Toa 
Baer,  Kowalevsky,  and  Balfour  in  embryology,  amd  tttere  is  pfobably  nor  lo 
naturalist  of  any  note  who  has  not  giren  in  his  adheuon  to  at  all  erents  tlie 
main  lines  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  As  regards  deecripiiTe  aoolqgy  sad 
botany,  the  great  advance  which  our  knowledge  has  made  may  be  gaUiMed 
from  the  fact  that  while  up  to  1881  the  total  number  of  animals  dssoibed 
was  not  more  than  70,000,  the  number  now  amounts  probably  to  990,000. 
Again,  Morris's  **  Catalogue  6f  British  Fossils,''  published  in  184d,  ooa- 
tained  6,300  species  ;  that  now  in  prepsmtion  by  Mr.  Etheriii^  enumentef 
16,000. 

In  geography,  the  President  pointed  to  the  theories  of  Sir  A.  Ramsi^  as  to 
the  formation  of  lake-basins,  to  the  researches  of  Agawriz,  F(»rbes,  and  TyndtSi 
on  the  structure  and  motion  of  glaciers,  and  to  the  work  of  Darwin  on  cond 
islands,  as  having  had  most  important  effects  in  influencing  and  modifying  tbe 
views  of  physical  geographers.  By  the  voyages  of  the  *'  Porciq>ine  "  and  the 
'*  Challenger,"  a  number  of  facts  have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  wld^ 
throw  much  light  on  the  conditions  of  existence  at  great  depths  in  the  oosan, 
and  on  the  causes  which  tend  to  tana  and  produce  chaogOB  in  the  bed  of  ths 
sea.  All  these  discoveries  have  a  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  earth  as  ehxi- 
dated  by  geology. 

Astronomical  discovery  has  been  especially  fruilM  since  l&Sl ;  at  that 
date  only  four  minor  planetA  ireM  known,  now  the  number  on  the  roll  bai 
reached  220.  In  1845,  Neptune,  the  outermost  of  the  known  planets,  vas 
discovered  simultaneously  and  independently  by  Adams  and  Leverrier,  and 
the  solar  system  has  been  further  enriched  by  the  discoveiy  of  an  i&Mr 
ring  to  Saturn,  the  satellites  t6  Mars,  and  additional  satellites  to  Satom, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  The  spectroscopic  researches  of  Kirohhoff  and  Bunaso, 
of  Angstr5m,  Thal^n,  Janssen,  Lockyer,  and  fiuggins,  have  greatly  increased 
our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature  has  not  bean 
less  marked  and  rapid.  It  was  in  1881  that  Faraday,  the  prince  oi  pure  «- 
perimentalists,  announced  his  diseov^es  ci  voltaie  induction  and  magneto- 
electricity,  which,  with  the  previous  disooveiies  of  Amp^  and  Oented, 
rendered  possible  the  telegraph  of  Wheatstoneand  the  telephone  of  Bell,  and 
has  enabled  so  many  inventors  to  sdve  tiie  prol^Mi  of  electric  li^^iting.  hi 
mathematical  physics,  the  gx^t  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  has  been 
worked  out,  and  the  ability  to  convert  one  form  of  energy  into  another 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Clerk-Maxwell,  Helmholts,  and  othen.  The 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  Mayer  and  Joule,  the 
liquefaction  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  by  Raoul  Pictet,  and 
Cailletet,  are  also  marks  in  the  path  of  progress  along  which  physical  sdenoe 
has  advanced  during  the  last  half-century. 

The  engineers  have  been  equally  busy  in  mechanical  science.  Siemeni 
has  brought  out  his  regenerative  furnace,  Nasmyth  his  steam-hammer, 
Bessemer  his  steel  converter.  Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, raQwayshave  enveloped  both  ooQtinents  with  a  network  of  iron,  and  the 
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bcicIgM  and  iunneb  which  they  haTe  rendered  neoesaary  are  among  the  moat 
wonderful  triompha  of  mechanical  migineering. 

Space  entirely  ftula  na  to  give  more  than  the  above  faint  outline  of  the 
Presidenf  B  addreas.  Both  it  and  the  papers  read  to  the  yarioua  sectiona,  and 
the  opening  addreasea  of  the  presidents  ci  the  varioos  sectionB,  were  iHustra* 
tiona,  if  such  were  needed,  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  own  proposition,  '*  The  true 
testof  the  civilisation  of  a  nation  must  be  measured  by  its  progress  in  science;  ** 
and  hold  out  hopes  that  at  the  end  of  another  fifty  yean  his  successor  in  the 
chair  will  hvve  to  record  a  series  of  discoveries  even  more  unexpected  and 
more  brilliant  than  those  which  he  had  to  commemorate  on  thia  occasion. 

ASTBOKOMT. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  astronomical  science  of  the 
year  1881  is  the  number  of  comets  whose  appearance  is  recorded.  The 
diacovery  of  no  less  than  seven  of  these  wandering  bodies,  two  of  which  were 
large  enough  to  form  objects  of  admiration  in  our  northern  sky,  renders  the 
name  of  the  comet  year  especially  applicable.  We  must  go  back  many  years  to 
find  the  record  of  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  comets  both  viable  to 
the  naked  eye. 

The  first  of  these  was  discovered  at  Rochester,  near  New  York,  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Swift,  on  May  1,  in  the  ponsiellation  Andromeda,  and  is  known  aa 
comet  a  1881 ;  it  presented  no  features  calling  for  special  remark.  The  great 
ccmiet  1881  b  was  fint  detected  l^  Mr.  Tebbutt  at  Windsor,  near  Sydney, 
New  South  Walea,  on  May  22,  and  was  telegraphed  from  Buenos  Ayres  on 
June  1  by  Dr.  Gk>uld,  but  it  was  not  until  June  23  that  its  northward  passage 
bron^^t  it  into  view  in  these  latitudes.  Its  splendid  appearance  in  our  night 
sky  during  June  and  July  will  live  in  the  memory  of  everyone  who  ever  re- 
gards the  celestial  vault.  And  on  July  18,  before  its  glory  had  very  mate- 
rially diminished,  Mr.  Sch&berie,  of  Ann  Arbor  Observatory,  announced  his 
discovery  of  another  (then  telescopic)  comet,  which  speedily  became  a  bright 
and  conspicuous  object  in  the  northern  sky  ;  affording,  with  comet  6,  the  very 
infrequent  spectacle  of  the  simultaneous  visibility  of  two  large  comets  to  the 
naked  eye.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the  return  of  the  well-known 
comet  of  short  period,  Encke's,  which  revisits  us  every  8*3  years.  A  little 
later, ».«.,  on  September  21,  an  American  amateur  astronomer,  Mr.  Barnard, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  discovered  the  fifth  of  these  objects,  known  as  e. 
On  October  4,  Mr.  Denning,  the  well-known  observer  of  meteoric  showers  at 
BiistoU  picked  up  a  sixth  bright  telescopic  comet,  which  has  been  designated 
as/.  This  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  comparatively  short  period,  viz.,  8 
years  and  4  months.  Finally,  on  November  17,,  Mr.  Wendell,  of  Harvard 
OoUege,  U.S.,  discovered  the  seventh  of  these  strange  bodies.  It  has  been 
called  g,  and  its  elements  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  a  comet  which 
appeared  in  1792.  From  none  of  these  bodies  has  much  fresh  information 
been  obtained  as  to  their  physical  structure,  but  their  spectra  have  given  un- 
mistakable proof  of  the  existence  of  carbon  ;  and  the  polarisation  of  their 
light  of  the  fact  that,  at  least  in  one  case,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  reflected, 
and  did  not  proceed  from  a  sdf-luminous  body. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin  has  continued  his  remarkable  investigations  into  the 
tidal  evolution  of  the  moon,  the  results  of  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
friction  of  the  tides  is  lengthening  the  terrestrial  day,  and  that  the  nioon  is 
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getting  further  and  further  from  xuf.  Thus  in  th^  distant  future  we  mist  look 
for  a  gradually  lengthening  day'and  month,  the  day,  however,  lengthemsg 
the  faster,  so  that  ultimately  their  duration  will  be  equaL  Then  we  ahafl 
evidently  always  show  the  same  face  to  the  moon,  as  she  now  always  shovi 
ihe  same  face  to  us.  If,  though,  both  day  and  month  are  lengthenings  ia 
old  time  both  must  have  been  shorter  than  they  now  are ;  in  fact,  sonis 
60,000,000  years  ago,  Darwin  believes  that  the  moon  must  have  been  whiilsd 
round  the  earth  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  this  being  also  the  time  occupied 
in  our  diurnal  rotation.  Prior  to  this  he  supposes  that  the  moon  had  iii 
ori^pn  in  a  rupture  of  the  earth.  As  a  strange  illustration  of  a  portion  of  tba 
theory  we  may  note  that  the  inner  satellite  of  the  planet  Mars  revolves  romid 
that  planet  in  7h.  38m.,  while  Mars  himself  takes  24h.  37m.  23b.  to  complete 
one  rotation.  Hence  his  day  is  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  one  of  hit 
months  !  We  may  add  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  researches  into  the  lunar 
disturbance  of  gravity,  Mr.  Darwin  has  erected  a  pendulum  of  very  pecohsr 
construction  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge,  and  that  the  mo?e- 
ments  of  this  pendulum  are  absolutely  incessant  and  inexplicably  irregular. 
Only  one  new  minor  planet  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  these  small  bodies 
during  the  year.  It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Paliaa,  of  Pola^  on 
February  23. 

Phtsiogu 

Further  investigations  with  the  photophone  seem  to  show  that  the 
effects  produced  by  this  remarkable  instrument  are  really  due  to  the  actioc 
of  the  radiation  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  -the  spectrum.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  this  instrument  was  the  result  of  the  discovery  by  Meozs. 
Graham  Bell  and  Sumner  Tainter  that  the  rapid  intermittent  incidence  of 
rays  of  light  on  discs  of  hard  substances  produces  sonorous  vibrations.  This 
discovery  naturally  excited  much  attention,  and  it  was  suspected  by  many— 
especially  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Professor  Tyndall — ^thst 
the  effect  produced  was  one  due  to  heat,  and  not  to  light  at  all.  M.  Mercadior, 
of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  effects  are  confined  to  the  red  and 
ultra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  Mr.  Preece  has  confirmed  this  theoiy  by 
a  careful  and  elaborate  inquiiy  into  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  He  has 
shown  that  ebonite  and  india-rubber,  things  opaque  to  the  light  rays,  are 
remarkably  diathermanous,  or  transparent  to  the  heat  rays,  and  that  therefore 
heat  rays  can  act  through  screens  of  these  materialB.  Captain  Abney,  by 
taking  a  photograph  of  the  ultra-red  of  the  spectrum  transmitted  throned 
ebonite,  has  obtained  additional  evidence  that  this  substance  is  almost  per- 
fectly transparent  to  heat,  while  it  is  absolutely  impervious  to  light.  Dr. 
Tyndall  has  used  the  radiophone  (as  the  instrument  must  now  be  called)  to 
throw  additional  light  on  his  views  on  the  influence  of  the  degraded  heat 
rays  on  absorbent  vapours. 

Reasoning  on  the  relative  influence  of  temperature  and  of  pressure  in  the 
(limiting  and  boiling  points  of  different  substances,  Dr.  Camelley  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  to  convert  a  gas  into  a  liquid  the  temperature  must  be  be- 
low a  certain  point,  so  to  convert  a  solid  into  a  liquid  the  pressure  must  be 
above  a  certain  point.  If  this  conclusion  were  correct  it  follows  that  it  mi|^t 
be  possible  to  have  solid  ice  at  temperatures  far  above  the  ordinary  melting- 
poiat.    Experimenting  in  this  direction,  Dr.  Camelley  has  succeeded,  bj 
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^  ^  mMTitaining  the  saperinomnbent  pressure  below  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
'~  at  the  freezing-point  of  water,  in  obtaining  solid  ice  at  so  high  a  temperature 
''^  that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  it  without  burning  oneself.  When  the  ice 
-'  was  kept  at  such  a  temperature  for  any  length  of  time  it  sublimed  away  with- 
'  out  any  previous  melting.  Other  substances  treated  in  the  same  way  exhibited 
'-  nmilar  phenomena ;  mercuric  chloride,  imder  a  pressure  less  than  that  of 
-  420  mm.  of  the  barometric  column,  behaved  in  the  same  way,  but  on  letting 

in  the  pressure  the  substance  at  once  liquefied. 

These  experiments  of  Dr.  Oamelley  naturally  excited  much  interest,  and 

were  repeated  by  various  observers  in  different  forms,  but  with  the  same  re* 
>  suits.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  by  Professor  Stokes  that  the  ther- 
:    mometer  which  xueasures  the  temperature  of  the  ice  is  not  really  in  contact 

with  the  latter,  but  is  protected  from  it  by  a  film  of  heated  vapour  which  pre- 
^    vents  the  ice  from  touching  the  glass  except  at  a  few  isolated  points. 

Ohsmistby. 

No  positive  advance  has  been  made  in  establishing  an  accepted  truth  in 
the  hotly  debated  theory  as  to  the  compound  nature  of  the  elements.  Mr. 
Norman  Lockyer,  pursuing  his  investigations  in  solar  physics  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope,  claims  to  have  found  that  many  of  the  metals  give,  under 
diffiBTent  conditions  of  temperature,  spectra  of  so  different  a  character  as 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  these  substances  being  simple 
bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  Mi.  Dewar  disputes  not  only  the  correctness 
of  Ifr.  Lockyer's  observations,  but  also  the  truth  of  the  inferences  he 
deduces  from  them.  Physicists,  as  might  be  expected,  are  generally  in* 
olined  to  adopt  Lockyer's  views,  whereas  chemists  are  slower  in  giving  in 
their  adhesion  to  them :  among  the  latter,  however,  there  are  many  who, 
though  not  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  accept  the  compound  nature  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  are  yet  compelled  to  admit  that  the  elements  under  vary- 
ing dicumstances  of  pressure  or  heat  exhibit  phenomena  of  a  very  different 
character.  A  theoretical  line  of  investigation  depending  on  historical  evidence, 
and  turning  mainly  on  the  classification  of  the  numerical  values  of  chemical 
symbols,  adopted  by  the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  upheld  among  others  by  Dr. 
Armstrong,  certainly  seems  to  corroborate  Lockyer's  arguments. 

The  spectroscope  has  also  been  applied  with  effect  in  researches  in  another 
department  of  chemistry.  Two  years  ago  an  account  was  given  of  Captain 
Abney's  successful  attempts  to  photograph  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  spec- 
tmm ;  pursuing  his  investigations  in  this  direction  he  has  during  the  last ' 
year  further  applied  the  discovery,  and  has  in  conjunction  with  Oolonel 
Festing  carried  out  some  remarkable  researches  on  the  absorption  spectra  of 
several  organic  compounds  in  the  infra-red  region  of  the  spectrum.  The 
results  of  these  researches  will,  it  is  expected,  be  of  great  importance  in 
organic  chemistry.  From  the  account  of  their  investigations  by  the  two 
officers  it  appears  that  each  oiganic  radical  has  its  own  definite  absorption  in 
the  infra-red,  and  that  such  a  radical  can  be  detected  in  a  more  complex  body, 
the  initial  absorption  being  traced  to  hydrogen ;  in  other  words,  the  spectro- 
scope is  a  means  of  conducting  qualitative  organic  analysis.  In  all  pro- 
bability hydrocarbons  exist  also  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  as  it  has  been  almost 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  absorption-bands  and  lines  due  to  those  hydro- 
carbons cannot  be  caused  by  absorption  in  our  own  atmosphere. 
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GlOLOGT. 

In  geological  plienomena  an  unusual  opportunity  haa  been  gtrtm  lor  tka 
study  of  earthquakes  in  Central  Europe ;  and  a  sngytinti  haa 
that  they  may  be  due,  in  some  cases,  to  groat  ▼ariartona  in  the 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  we  remonber  that  on  an  woe  of  laiid  tlM  we^giki 
of  the  superincumbent  air  is  40,120  tons  nifth  the  baiometer  att  2S^  ioflbes ; 
and  that  a  fall  of  an  inch,  such  as  occurred  in  the  October  hmnoaiie,  sud- 
denly diminished  the  pressure  on  every  acre  in  Oreai  Britain  bj  1^908 
tons,  it  is  obvious  that  compressed  gases  would  exert  increased  fcooe  in  dk- 
turbing  the  soil.  In  collieries  a  low  barometer  ia,  from  this  cause,  a  t 
of  danger ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  Tiitham  has  found  that  the  qprings  in  tfa*  t 
districts  increase  their  flow  when  the  barometer  fsHs,  so  thai  tiie  mlllnrB  are 
able  to  foretell  the  coming  of  rain  from  the  augmodtation  oi  the  stream. 
The  elasticity  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  curiously  demonstated  by  a 
committee  of  the  British  Association,  which  has  be^i  investigating  the  sab- 
jeot  of  "  earth  tides."  Their  experiments,  made  with  a  pendulum  at 
bridge,  seem  to  have  shown  that  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  in  a  < 
of  perpetual  movement,  and  that  it  probably  undergoes  a  slig^  periodioBl 
disturbance  which  may  be  ftuntly  parallel  to  ^at  of  the  ocean  tidea. 

For  some  years  past  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  haa  been  engaged 
in  the  detailed  investigation  of  the  carboniferous  rock  between  tiie  Sihiriaai 
hills  which  form  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Scotch  lowlands  and  the  ^fc^g*** 
border.  In  the  course  of  these  investigations  a  complete  odDeetion  at  the 
rocks  and  fossils  has  been  gathered  from  every  available  stratum,  and  on 
submitting  this  collection  to  detailed  analysis,  a  discovery  of  extracndinaiy 
paleeontological  value  has  been  made.  From  one  particular  sene  of  shale  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Esk,  an  immense  number  of  new  organisms  bdonging 
to  the  carboniferous  system  has  been  exhumed  by  the  survey. 

The  more  important  treasures  from  these  shales  of  Eskdale  and  Uddes- 
dale  consist  of  the  remains  of  fishes,  crustaceans,  and  scorpions,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  Out  of  twenty-eight  species  of  ganoid  fishes  discorered 
in  this  district  no  fewer  than  twenty  have  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Tmqnatr 
to  be  absolutely  new,  and  several  new  species  of  crustaceans  have  also  been 
brought  to  light.  One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  this  recent  find  is  the 
abundance  of  the  remains  of  scorpions  in  the  lower  carboniferous  rooks  of 
the  Scottish  border.  A  comparison  of  the  palaeozoic  form  with  the  living 
scorpion  seems  to  show  that  they  differ  in  no  essential  respect,  ao  far  at  least 
as  regards  external  organs ;  whence  it  is  deduced  that  the  scorpion  has  re- 
mained with  hardly  any  change  since  carboniferous  times.  Another  interest- 
ing feature  is  the  discovery  that  some  curious  specimens  previously  known 
as  forms  of  oycads,  are  not  in  reality  plants,  but  comb-like  organs  belonging 
to  fossil  scorpions. 

Gboqraphioal  Disgovxet. 

Numerous  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out,  and  are  still  engaged  is 
exploring  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  hitherto  they  have  succeeded 
generally  in  confirming  previous  discoveries,  or  in  correcting  the  minor  arofs 
of  previous  explorers.  It  is  not  yet  settled  whether  the  great  affluent  of  tke 
Congo,  which  Stanley  observed  in  his  descent  of  that  river,  is  identical  witk 
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tiid  Uelle  or  Welle  of  Dr.  Schw^mfnrtli,  whieh  he  saw  rolling  in  a  foil  niream 
to  the  west  through  the  Niam-Nkm  oountxy.  In  Thibet,  the  ■ourcei  and 
oouzae  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  Irawaddy  haye 
still  to  be  discovered.  A  big  lake  is  said  to  exist  to  the  west  of  Nyassa,  and 
it  still  remains  to  be  settled  whether  the  waters  of  this  lake  drain  into  the 
Zambesi,  or  through  the  Lualaba  into  the  Congo. 

Afliem. — On  the  east,  since  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mi,  Stewart  established  a 
xoate  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  the  di£forent  missionary  and 
trading  parties  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  settling  themselves  firmly  in  the 
positions  they  have  won.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  plain  that  the  water  route 
from  the  coast  to  the  Central  AMcan  lakes  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
feasible  and  advantageous  for  opening  up  the  country  to  the  benefits  of 
civilisation  and  commerce.  Ascending  the  Zambesi  from  its  mouth,  and 
reaching  Lake  Nyassa  by  the  river  Shir^,  there  are  only  47  miles  of  portage, 
due  to  rapids  and  cataracta,  and  160  more  miles  of  land  travelling  from  the 
north  of  the  lake  brings  the  traveller  to  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika. 

On  the  west  coast  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  has  been  engaged  in  founding  a 
number  of  trading  stations  along  the  Congo.  Where  the  falls  of  the  river 
cause  water  carriage  to  be  impossible  he  has  had  to  make  roads ;  but  when 
these  roads  are  completed  he  will  be  able  to  transport  the  steam  launches 
in  sections,  and  launch  them  on  the  navigable  part  of  the  river.  Yivi,  below 
the  Yellala  Falls,  was  selected  as  the  first  station,  and  he  has  now  succeeded 
in  making  a  practicable  road  for  some  60  miles  beyond ;  but  there  still  remain 
about  160  miles  of  cataracta  which  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river,  before 
his  boata  can  arrive  at  the  great  open  reach  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Stanley  PooL 

Further  northward  the  French  African  Exploring  Expedition  on  the 
Ogowtf,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  de  Brazea,  leaving  Franoeville  on  the 
Upper  Ogow^,  traversed  the  country  of  the  UtA^j  and  arrived  at  the  river 
Alima,  which  the  same  explorer  had  discovered  in  lus  previous  exploration  of 
this  district  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Ballay.  Travelling  westward,  M.  de 
Brasza  struck  the  upper  course  of  the  L^ni,  which  he  descended  to  the  Congo, 
entering  the  latter  river  a  little  bebw  Stanley  Pool.  Here,  by  the  favour  of 
the  chief,  Maskoko,  De  Brazza  founded  a  station  at  Ntamo,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  intended  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  steam-vessels 
which  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Upper  Congo.  At  the  instance  of  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  to  call  this 
station  Brassaville,  in  honour  of  ito  founder.  Having  hoisted  the  French 
flag,  and  leaving  the  station  in  charge  of  three  of  his  men,  IL  de  Braaza 
started  on  his  return  journey,  following  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  and  by  the 
middle  of  November  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Stanlejr's  advanced  post,  then  about 
S5  nules  above  Yivi,  whence  he  regained  the  Gaboon  and  Ogowtf  by  sea. 

A  practicable  route,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  by  water,  has  been 
opened  to  the  Upper  Conga  From  Franceville,  on  the  Passa,  to  the  Atlantic 
Is  about  436  miles  of  navigable  river.  The  distance  to  the  station  on  the 
Alima  by  land  is  only  46  miles,  and  the  country  is  almost  practicable  for 
laden  waggons  without  any  previous  labour  being  expended  on  it.  From  the 
station  on  the  Alima  steam- vessels  would  be  able  to  descend  that  river,  and 
reach  the  Congo  at  a  point  above  ita  falls.  It  will  thus  seem  that  De  Brazza's 
xoute,  if  all  be  true  that  is  stated  of  it,  holds  out  much  greater  prospect  of 
as  a  commercial  route  to  Central  Africa  than  the  one  now  being 
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organised  by  Stanley.  Owing  to  varions  caiues,  bat  diiefly  to  the  wnaTlTiw 
of  De  Braiza'B  company,  in  which  are  only  two  Europeana,  the  total  ooat  c£ 
the  French  expedition  has  up  to  the  present  been  1,8001.,  while  Stanley  has 
already  expended  more  than  80,0002. 

In  the  Tombo  Mountains,  east  of  St.  Salvador,  the  principal  town  soutk 
of  the  Congo,  Mi,  Comber,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  disoorend  a 
magnificent  cataract,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  Arthington  Fslls» 
The  river  Brije  rushes  over  a  steep  escarpment  in  a  grand  perpendicular  fsll 
of  about  150  feet,  and  then  continues  to  leap  and  tumble  for  260  feet  moie 
over  a  steep  broken  incline,  making  the  cataiact  altogether  about  400  feet 
in  height.  In  a  subsequent  attempt  of  the  missionaries  to  make  their  way  to 
Stanley  Pool,  Mr.  Comber  was  treacherously  shot  down  by  the  natives  of 
Makuta :  fortunately  the  wound  was  not  fatal,  and  Mr.  Huiland,  hia  com- 
panion, succeeded  in  bringing  him  back  to  St.  Salvador,  and  soon  after  he 
set  out  again  for  the  Congo.  Messrs.  Crudgington  and  Bentley,  of  the  aame 
mission,  succeeded  in  reaching  Stanley  Pool  from  Yivi  by  the  north  bank  ol 
the  Congo.  Crossing  the  river  just  below  the  pool,  they  got  as  ^  as  M.  de 
Brazza's  station  above  Ntamo,  but  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  the 
French  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station,  the  inhabitants  pendated  in  regard- 
ing them  as  enemies,  as  they  were  not  Frenchmen,  and  they  had  to  refcan 
toVivi. 

Mr.  McCall,  in  chaige  of  the  Livingstone  Mission  Expedition  on  tlw 
Congo,  also  made  his  way  along  the  river  as  fiir  as  Manyanga  on  the  norOt 
bank,  135  miles  below  Stanley  Pool.  Onring  to  their  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  country,  the  party  met  with  great  difficulties ;  they  had  to  croos  the  river 
three  times  to  avoid  the  rapids,  and  once  their  canoes  were  all  swamped. 
Mr.  McCall,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  Stanley  Pool ;  lie  was 
recalled  to  the  Lower  Congo  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  "Mi.  MoKeigow, 
the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  station  there.  Here  he  was  attacked  with 
acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  partly  the  result  of  his  previous  journeys  in 
South  Africa ;  and  being  invalided  home,  he  died  at  Madeira  on  November 
25,  1881,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one. 

In  another  part  of  the  great  continent  Dr.  Junker,  a  native  of  Moeoow, 
is  exploring  the  Niam-Kiam  territory.  He  left  Egypt  for  the  Upper  Nile  in 
December  1879,  and  seems  to  have  followed  very  much  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  The  last  news  of  him  was  dated  September  1, 
1880,  and  he  had  then  traversed  the  whole  of  the  country  forming  tht 
basin  of  the  White  Nile,  and  was  only  a  few  days'  journey  from  the  Welkr 
the  mystery  of  which  river  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  found  the  means  of 
clearing  up. 

One  of  the  boldest  geographical  enterprises  ever  undertaken  haa  v«y 
recently  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  Dr.  Matteucoi,  a  weD- 
known  traveller  in  Abyssinia  .and  the  Upper  Nile  region,  determined  to 
traverse  the  African  continent  at  nearly  its  broadest  part,  from  the  sonthen 
end  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  In  this  expedition  he  wss 
associated  with  two  other  Italian  gentlemen.  Prince  Giovanni  Borgheae  aad 
Lieutenant  Massari,  a  naval  officer  of  great  scientific  attainments.  They  kft 
Suakin,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  on  March  4,  1880,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Khar> 
toum,  on  the  Nile,  to  £1  Obeidh,  the  capital  of  Kordofan.  On  reaching  SI 
Fasher,  the  capital  of  Darf  ur,  they  met  a  number  of  pilgrims  on  their  wtf 
to  Mecca  from  Bomu,  and  even  from  Timbuktu*    NegotiaticHis  for  a  ssir* 
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oonduot  from  the  Sultan  of  Wadai  kept  them  at  El  Fasher  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  was  not  until  October  1880  that  Dr.  Matteuoci  and  Lieutenant  Massari 
sacceeded  in  reaching  Abeshr,  the  capital  of  Wadai,  Prince  Borghese  having 
previously  returned  to  Italy  from  Darfur.  Nothing  was  heard  further  of 
them  until  the  end  of  July,  when  a  telegram  was  received  at  Rome  announcing 
their  safe  arrival  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  After  leaving  Abeshr,  the  travellers 
spent  some  time  at  Lake  Fittri,  and  then  passing  through  Northern  Baghirmi 
and  round  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Chad,  they  reached  Kuka,  the  capital 
oi  Bomu,  having  occupied  two  months  on  the  journey.  From  Bomu  they 
travelled  to  Kano  in  Haussa,  and  thence  by  way  of  2iariga  and  Bida  to  Egga 
on  the  Niger,  which  was  reached  on  June  8.  Here  they  were  met  by  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  the  agent  of  the  United  African  Company,  and  forwarded  by 
him  in  the  Company's  steam  launch  to  Akassa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger, 
whence  they  embarked  for  Liverpool.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  this 
grand  enteiprise  was  marred  by  the  sad  death  of  its  leader.  Shattered  in 
health  when  he  reached  the  Mersey  on  August  6,  Dr.  Matteucci  only 
lived  to  get  as  far  as  London,  where  he  died  on  August  8,  when  only 
twenty-nine  years  old. 

Dr.  Oscar  Lenz,  whose  progress  from  Morocco  to  the  centre  of  Africa  as 
far  as  Fum-el-Hossan,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Kabyle  tribe  of 
Maribda,  was  traced  in  the  previous  year's  summary,  has  continued  his 
explorations.  On  May  7  he  wrote  from  Tenduf ,  in  the  northern  Hamada, 
that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  caravan  on  its  way  across  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Sahara  to  Timbuktu.  This  town,  so  often  mentioned,  but  so  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans,  he  reached  on  July  1,  and  enjoyed  during  his  stay 
th^  of  twenty  days  the  hospitality  of  the  chief.  Timbuktu,  according  to 
Dr.  Lenz's  account,  has  greatly  fallen  from  the  condition  of  prosperity  it 
formerly  enjoyed,  owing  to  its  being  the  great  centre  of  traffic  for  this  part 
of  Africa;  the  incessant  hostilities  of  the  Tuareg  and  Fullani  tribes  have 
much  reduced  the  trade  and  industry  for  which  the  town  was  once  so  noted. 
From  Timbuktu  the  traveller  proceeded  westward  by  a  hitherto  unexplored 
track  to  Senegambia,  and  on  November  2  he  reached  Medina,  a  French 
station  on  the  Senegal.  Descending  that  river  to  St.  Louis,  he  took  ship  for 
Bordeaux,  where  he  arrived  safely. 

In  Central  Asia,  around  the  Pamir  or  Roof  of  the  World,  our  knowledge 
is  being  gradually  extended  and  fixed  by  both  English  and  Russian  travellers. 
In  1879,  Dr.  Begel,  a  son  of  the  eminent  botanist  and  director  of  the 
JSotanical  Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
district  of  Kuldja ;  and  though  prevented  by  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese 
from  canying  out  fully  his  intentions,  he  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  Turfan, 
a  town  situated  between  China  Proper  and  Dzungaria,  which  since  1605, 
when  the  Jesuit  missionary  Gk>ez  stayed  there  a  short  time,  appears  not  to 
hare  been  visited  by  a  European,  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  not  having  pene- 
trated further  eastward  than  the  town  of  Kuldja. 

On  the  west  the  campaign  in  Afghanistan  gave  British  officers  the  oppor- 
ttmity  of  enlarging  considerably  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush  range.  Thanks  to  their  exertions,  from 
25,000  to  30,000  square  miles  of  country,  previously  only  known  in  its  general 
features,  were  surveyed,  with  sufficient  correctness  to  enable  us  to  extend  our 
maps  with  accuracy  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
fUissiaa  surveys  of  Central  Asia*    At  the  same  time  Colonel  Tanner  succeeded  , 
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In  purtiilly  eaqdoring  Kafirutan,  a  triangular  tiaot  of  oountxy  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  Hinda  Kuih  Mountains  and  the  highlands  of  Oaahmeie,  hot  much 
remains  itill  to  be  done  in  this  district.  Tradition  asserts  that  the  Kafin 
are  the  descendants  of  Macedonian  soldiers  left  behind  2«000  years  ago  bj 
Alexander  the  Great  on  his  celebrated  invasion  of  India,  but  this  beliel  has 
neyer  been  entertained  by  scientific  geographers.  The  religion  of  the  Kafirs 
is  neither  Hindu,  Mahomedan,  nor  Buddhist,  but  completely  pagan  ;  th^ 
appear  to  hare  a  low  though  rude  state  of  civilisation,  as  ihej  dweQ  in 
houses  and  hayp  laws  of  marriage.  From  some  relics  of  this  people  disoovered 
by  Colonel  Tanner  at  Jalalabad,  it  would  seem  that  they  f  (vrmerly  oocapied 
the  northern  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  now  they  live  in  ccmstant  hostility 
with  its  present  Mahomedan  rulers. 

The  trade  routes  between  Burmah  and  the  Yunnan  province  of  diiBa, 
prsctieally  dosed  since  the  barbarous  murder  of  Mr.  Margary  in  1975^  have 
been  reopened  for  traffic.  In  the  autumn  of  1880,  Messrs.  Soltau  and 
Stevenson,  of  the  Chinese  Inland  Mission  stationed  at  Bh&mo,  determined  to 
accompany  the  second  caravan  of  Chinese  merchants  after  the  reopening  of 
the  route  ;  after  having  overcome  the  preliminary  difficulties  with  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BhAmo,  they  succeeded  in  arriving  at  Kiu- 
ohSng  in  Tiinnan.  Here  the  caravan  route  practically  ends,  as  the  goods  an 
transferred  to  other  animals  and  taken  into  China  Proper,  while  the  caimvaB 
returns  to  Burmah.  Messrs.  Soltau  and  Stevenson  first  struck  wertward 
to  Yiinnan-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  ;  there  turning  northward  they 
entered  Sieohuen  by  ^e  H^  Biver,  which  brought  them  into  the  Yang-ts»- 
kiang,  1,766  miles  ^m  its  mouth. 

THo  Aretie  BegiMMi. — Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  discovery  of  a  navigable  route 
to  Franx-Josef  Land,  and  of  the  coast  of  that  country  trending  westward  aasd 
then  noiihward,  will,  in  all  probability,  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Polar  exploration.  Mr.  Smith's  expedition,  the  expense  of  which  waa  boms 
entirely  by  himself,  left  Peterhead  towards  the  middle  of  June  1880,  in  the 
steam-yacht  *'  Eira,"  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  and  fitted  up  expreaily 
for  ice-navigation.  Frustrated  by  the  state  of  the  ice  in  his  attempts  to  reaeh 
Jan  Mayen  Island  and  then  to  round  the  northern  point  of  Spitsbeigen,  Mr. 
Smith  tried  working  to  the  north  on  a  more  eastern  meridian.  On  Aogusi  14 
the  **Sira''anchMed  to  a  floe  attached  to  a  small  island  in  DeBruyenSoond, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Franz-Josef  Land.  The  remainder  of  the  month  was 
occupied  in  exploring  Uie  coast  to  the  westward,  and  on  August  24  the  sh^ 
reached  its  furthest  position  in  80°  19'  N.  and  44''  62^  E.  Thence  the  land 
was  seen  trending  north-west,  and  from  the  great  sixe  of  the  icebergs  and  the 
extent  of  glacier,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Franz-Josef  Island  is  oi  vast 
extent,  possibly  slmost  continental  in  its  proportions.  On  September  1  the 
the  head  of  the  **Bira"  was  turned  homewards,  and  after  an  attempt  to  rei^ 
from  the  eastward  Wiche's  Island  (discovered  in  1617,  and  not  seen  again 
until  1864X  she  returned  by  way  of  Hammerfestand  Bodoto  Lerwick,  which 
was  reached  on  October  11,  and  Peterhead  on  the  day  fdlowing. 

Istft  year  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  again  started  on  a  voyage  of  Antie  dia- 

oovery  in  the  same  steam  yacht.     He  sailed  from  Peterhead  in  the  third 

week  in  June  1881,  wiUi  Uie  intention  of  constructing  a  house  and  r^fi^ 

t  some  suitable  position  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  whence  he   would  try  to 

'>lore  as  far  to  the  n<nih  as  possible.     The  '<  Eira"  waa  last  seen  by  te 

Twegian  sehooner  '^  Proven"  off  the  Ma^^uhin  shore  on  the  west  < 
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of  Novay»  Zemlya  on  July  8.  She  was  then  going  northwardB,  and  her 
non-retivn  has  given  rifle  to  the  gravest  anxiety.  Ab  Mr.  Leigh  Smith 
had  the  full  intention  of  returning  to  England  in  the  autumn,  he  had  made 
no  preparation  for  paasing  the  winter  in  the  ice.  He  is  not  provisioned 
foir  ft  second  wint^,  and  therefore  unless  he  can  break  out  from  the  ice 
by  August,  or  at  latest  September,  his  only  chance  of  rescue  will  be  from 
tuooour  being  brought  to  him  from  home.  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  €^- 
graphical  Society  have  applied  to  the  Admiralty  for  aid  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  search  for  and  relieve  the  '*  Eira ; "  it  is  also  understood  that  the 
<<- Willem  Barents  *'  will  make  a  fifth  voyage  to  the  Barentz  Sea,  and  that  Sir 
Henxy  Qote  Booth  intends  to  undertaJce  a  similar  voyage  in  a  small  sailing 
vesseL  Both  will  of  course  keep  a  diligent  look-out  for  retreating  parties, 
and  all  the  Norwegian  schooners  which  visit  those  regions  will  be  requested 
to  do  the  same.  We  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  all  that  human  ingenuity 
and  foresight  can  accomplish  will  be  set  in  motion  for  the  rescue  of  the 
intrepid  explorer  and  his  gallant  companions. 

The  Dutch  exploring  schooner  *'  Willem  Barentz"  made  her  third  scientific 
voyage  to  the  North  Polar  regions  in  1880,  imder  the  command  of  Captain 
von  Brockhuysen.  Unfortunately  she  struck  on  a  reef  off  Cross  Island,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  was  disabled  from  continuing  her 
voyage.  Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  promotors  of  Arctic  exploration  in 
the  Netherlands  last  year  despatched  the  same  little  vessel  on  her  fourth  voy- 
age to  the  Polar  regions.  On  June  20,  the  **  Willem  Barentz"  was  at  Yardo, 
to  which  port  she  had  put  back,  having  failed  to  reach  Spitzbergen  from  the 
pack  ice  being  this  summer  very  low.  Captain  Brockhuysen's  intention  then 
was  to  try  the  Kara  Sea  in  the  direction  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei, 
and  early  in  September  to  steer  a  course  towards  Franz-Josef  Land. 

The  United  States'  revenue  cutter  **  Thomas  Corwin,"  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Hooper,  was  again  sent  in  search  of  Mr.  €k>rdon  Bennett's  missing 
expedition  in  the  ''  Jeannette,"  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Wrangel  Land.  As 
this  country  is  believed  to  have  previously  been  seen  only  at  a  distance, 
Captain  Hooper  planted  there  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  formally  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Li  tiie  autumn  the  **  Thomas 
Corwin"  returned  to  San  Francisco,  not  having  obtained  any  intelligence  of 
the  "  Jeannette."  Another  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  United  States' 
Government,  and  sent  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  E.  M.  Berry  in 
search  of  Mi,  Bennett's  missing  vessel ;  it  sailed  on  June  16  from  San 
Francisco  in  the  '^Rodgers,"  a  full-rigged  barque  of  420  tons,  which  had 
been  heavily  sheathed  with  3-inch  oak  planking,  and  otherwise  specially 
strengthened  for  ice-navigation.  The  route  laid  down  for  the  '*Eodgers" 
was  through  Behring  Strait  along  the  Siberian  coast  to  Cape  Szerdze  Kamen ; 
thenoe  northward  to  Herald  Island,  and  to  the  southern  shore  of  Wrangel 
Land,  which  she  reached  on  the  evening  of  August  25.  Here  Captain  Berry 
ascended  a  mountain  2,600  feet  high,  from  which  he  saw  open  water  all  - 
round  ;  Wrangel  Land  is  therefore  an  island,  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  about 
sixty  miles  long. 

At  length,  on  December  20,  the  unexpected  but  welcome  news  was  received 
in  London  by  telegraph  of  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  '*  Jean- 
nette "  at  the  north  of  the  Lena.  According  to  the  message  received  from  Mr. 
Hehrille,  chief  engineer,  the  '*  Jeannette  "  was  caught  and  crushed  by  the  ice 
on  June  23»  a  short  distance  east  of  the  most  easterly  of  the  New  ^l^rian 
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lalandB.  The  surviyon  left  in  their  boats  fifty  miles  from  the  month  of  tiie 
Lena,  but  they  lost  sight  of  each  other  daring  a  violent  gale  and  intense  fog. 
Boat  No,  3,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Melville,  reached  the  eastern  moutli 
of  the  Lena  on  September  29,  and  some  days  afterwards  boat  No.  1,  having 
on  board  two  sailors,  turned  up,  with  the  information  that  Lieotenint  De 
Long,  Dr.  Ambler,  and  a  dozen  other  survivors  had  landed  at  the  northern 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  where  they  had  been  left  in  a  most  distressing  state,  muy 
having  limbs  frozen.  The  Russian  authorities  seem  to  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  and  an  expedition  was  at  onoe  sent  from 
Bolonenga  to  make  diligent  search  for  the  unfortunates  in  danger  of  deith. 
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PAET  n. 

CHRONICLE    OF    EVENTS 
IN  1881. 

JANUARY. 

1.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act  came  into  operation.  In  many  cases  of 
railroads — the  London  and  North  Western  excepted — and  large  employers  of 
labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  masters  and  men  by  mutual  consent 
contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Act,  and  continued  their  former  relations. 

—  In  Berlin  la]:ge  crowds,  chiefly  recruited  by  students,  assembled  in 
the  Unter  den  Linden  and  principal  streets,  and  made  anti-Jewish  demon- 
strations. Oaf^  to  which  Jewish  customers  resorted  were  attacked,  in  some 
cases  wr^ked,  and  in  all  the  Jews  found  in  them  turned  into  the  streets  and 
mobbed.     The  police  were  either  passive  or  helpless. 

^-  The  match  of  Gale,  the  pedestrian,  against  time — ^2,500  miles  in  1,000 
hours — ^brought  to  a  dose.  The  walk,  which  took  place  at  Lillie  Bridge, 
Brompton,  began  on  November  20,  1880.  At  four  o'clock  Gale  had  accom- 
plished 2,406|  miles  and  fifty  yards  only,  thus  losing  the  wager. 

—  All  prisoners  for  debt  in  Scotland  liberated  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Cameron's  Act,  coming  into  effect  with  the  new  year. 

—  The  approximate  value  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities,  with  their 
cargoes,  lost  during  the  year  1880,  was  no  less  than  68,327,000^.,  including 
British  property  47,496,0002.  The  grand  total  number  of  wrecks  reported 
was  1,680,  which,  compared  with  the  total  at  the  end  of  1879,  shows  a  decrease 
of  eight.  British-owned  ships  numbered  913,  and  those  of  all  flags  wrecked 
on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles  were  480.  The  registered  tonnage  aggre- 
gated upwards  of  900,000  tons,  inclusive  of  160  steam  vessels  mostly  owned 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  About  4,000  lives  were  lost,  and  about  200  vessels 
were  lost  through  coUision.  During  the  week  34  British  and  foreign  wrecks, 
of  which  14  were  British,  were  reported,  the  estimated  value  being  3,100,0002. , 
including  British  1,800,0002. 

3.  According  to  an  authoritative  announcement,  the  worth  of  each 
hundred  pounds  of  tithe  rent-charge  for  the  year  1881  stated  to  amount  to 
107{.  2$.  10^.,  the  lowest  figure  reached  for  many  years,  and  showing  as 
compared  with  1880  a  falling  off  of  near  2152.  per  cent»  digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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—  A  students*  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  held  at  Berlin,  to 
discuss  the  best  means  of  extending  the  anti-Jewish  agitation.  D^utayoot 
from  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Leipzig,  Kiel,  Rostock,  and  Halle  were 
present,  and  the  anti-Jewish  petition  to  Prince  Bismarck  was  signed  hy 
nearly  3,000  students.  The  anti-Jewish  agitator,  Dr.  Henrici,  a  professor, 
dismissed  by  the  Grovemment  from  the  school  in  which  he  taught. 

4.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  whilst  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Macnamara,  at 
Ennistymon  House,  *' boycotted.**  The  Macnamaras,  an  old  Lish  family, 
were  popular  among  the  people  by  whom  they  are  snirounded,  but 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  although  not  an  Iriidi  landlord,  had  been 
guilty  of  expressing  his  views  on  the  Irish  question  in  the  London  Pk^ess,  and 
comparing  Irish  assasHins  to  Thugs.  For  this  he  was  denounced  at  a  puUic 
indignation  meeting  and  a  land  meeting,  and  threatened  with  hooting  if  he 
dare  venture  in  public  in  Ennistymon.  Threatening  letters  also  were  icot 
to  the  ''big  house,"  and  tradesmen  were  ''advised*'  not  to  supply  tiie 
family  so  long  as  a  person  obnoxious  to  the  all-powerful  League  remained 
under  the  roof. 

5.  The  War  Office  authorities  issued  a  circular  to  officers  commanding 
volunteer  corps  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  advising  them  to 
take  precautions  against  any  attack  being  made  on  their  armouries.  In  esses 
where  the  headquarters  or  armouries  were  insufficiently  protected  the  k>da 
were  removed  from  the  rifles,  especially  in  the  northern  manufacturing 
towns.    Rumours  of  possible  Fenian  attacks  have  reached  the  Government. 

—  Early  this  morning  the  Indian  Chiefs  h^^s  Captain  Fraier,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Long  Sand,  with  the  loss  of  her  master  and  sixteen  oi  her 
crew.  The  mate,  second  mate,  and  nine  seamen  were  rescued  by  the  Bams- 
gate  lifeboat.  During  the  day  the  crew  remained  on  board,  although  the 
sea -was  breaking  over  them  with,  tremendous  violence.  Towards  the  evening 
the  hull  had  sunk  considerably  in  the  sand,  and  as  the  tide  rose  the  crew  had 
to  take  to  the  rigging.  Sixteen,  including  the  captain,  settled  themselves  in 
the  mizen-top  ;  the  rest  found  refuge  on  the  foremast.  During  the  night  the 
wind  increased,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  mainmast  was  unshipped,  and  carried  with  it  the  miasen  and  the  sixteen 
unfortunate  men  who  were  clinging  to  it.  During  the  seven  or  ei|^t  houn 
which  succeeded  these  poor  feUows  were  driven  about  amongst  the  floating 
spars,  and  most  of  them  met  death  by  concussion  with  pieces  of  broken  timber. 
The  only  one  amongst  them  who  survives,  and  who  had  his  collar-bone 
broken  by  a  stroke  from  a  drifting  spar,  gives  a  harrowing  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  saw  his  companions,  one  after  another,  perish  around  him. 
At  length,  as  morning  broke,  he  managed  to  crawl  to  the  vessel,  which, 
owing  to  the  falling  tide,  was  again  emerging  from  the  water,  and  with  great 
difficulty  he  eventually  got  into  the  fore-rigging.  At  about  nine  o'dock  the 
lifeboat,  which  had  been  out  the  whole  night,  in  tow  by  the  steam-tug* 
approached  the  wreck,  and  in  about  an  hour's  time,  between  the  breaking  ci 
successive  seas,  the  eleven  survivors,  after  a  weary  watch  of  twentj-tve 
hours,  were  taken  on  board.  One—the  captain's  brother  and  second  mate 
was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  dragged  into  the  lifeboat,  and 
shortly  after  he  expired. 

7.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed   in  reference  to  the  smoke  and  fog  nuisance  ci 
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London,  and  appioYing  of  a  proposal  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National 
Health  and  Kyrle  Societies  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  the  various  smokeless 
ooals  and  other  fuels,  and  of  various  appliances  applicable  to  household  and 
wMUinfacturing  purposes  for  the  reduction  of  smoke,  and  to  test  the  same,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  for  public  information  the  means  practically  available 
to  secure  that  object.  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and  Sir  Ughtred  J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth  were  among  the  speakers. 

8.  The  Report  of  the  Registrar  of  Trades'  Unions  issued  showing  that 
tbere  existed  174  societies  in  England,  33  in  Scotland,  and  28  in  Ireland. 
Amongst  the  most  numerous  and  wealthy  were  : — 

Boiler-makers  and  Shipbuilders,  Newcastle 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
'  Kent  and  Sussex  Labourers'  Union    . 
Durham  Miners'  Association      .... 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
Amalgamated  Sociely  of  Tailors 
National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union    . 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative  Cotton 

Spinners,  &o 4,466  9,977 

—  The  new  University  Boat-house  at  Oxford,  lately  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  on  the  Berkshire  side  of  the  river  below  "Saunders' 
Bridge,"  which  was  within  a  fortnight  of  completion,  burnt  to  the  ground, 
together  with  some  thirty,  or  forty  eight-oared  and  other  boats  belonging  to 
the  University  and  the  collies,  which  had  already  been  housed  there.  The 
oontractors  (Messrs.  Silver,  of  Reading)  were  insured  for  1,5001.  ;  but  the 
building  had  cost  about  2,500^.,  inclusive  of  the  concrete  foundations,  which 
are  uninjured.  The  Oxford  University  Boat  Club,  however,  was  responsible 
for  the  boats,  which  cost  from  1,500^.  to  2,0002.  Most  of  the  racing  eights 
for  the  summer  races  were  destroyed ;  but  fortunately  the  majority  of  the 
'•torpid  "  boats,  and  the  practice  boats  for  the  University  crew,  were  housed 
elsewhere.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fire  was  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  workmen  in  leaving  a  lighted  brazier  in  the  building. 

—  At  Berlin  the  scarcely  finished  buildings  of  the  General  Staff*,  filled 
with  aU  the  most  imi)ortant  and  precious  maps,  &c.,  of  the  German  army, 
were  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  By  the  extraordinary  energies  of  the  firemen 
the  most  valuable  plans  and  maps  were  saved.  The  Crown  Prince  and  Count 
Moltke  were  present,  and  continued  messages  were  despatched  to  the  Emperor 
reporting  on  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

10.  The  following  summary  of  statistics  relating  to  the  American  Church 
in  1880  published  :  Bishops  and  bishops-elect,  66— increase,  5 :  other 
olergy,  3,369— increase,  111 ;  parishes,  2,936— increase,  5 ;  missions,  1,155  ;' 
candidates  for  orders,  431— increase,  62  ;  ordinations,  deacons,  136 — increase, 
32 ;  priests,  96— increase,  12  ;  baptisms,  47,963— increase,  2,487  ;  confirma- 
tions, 25,903— decrease,  1,453 ;  communicants,  345,841— increase,  20,846  ; 
marriages,  12,163— increase,  1,162 ;  burials,  22,518— decrease,  479  ;  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  34,041— increase,  41 ;  Sunday-school  scholars,  299,070— 
increase,  16,082 ;  contributions,  ,fr,013,762-86— increase,  i?430,78318. 

11.  The  annual  report,  issued  by  Captain  Shaw,  C.B.,  Chief  of  th" 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  upon  the  fires  occurring  in  Lgnf^o^^d!@g qq[^ 
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year  1880.  The  number  of  caUs  to  fires  received  by  the  brigade,  inTolTing 
the  turning  out  of  men,  horses,  and  engines,  was  2,194,  of  which  162  resuHed 
in  serious  damage.  This  total  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  1879  of  153, 
and  over  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  an  excess  of  224.  The  numb^  d 
persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  was  160,  of  whom  33  lost  their  hvei, 
while  to  firemen  there  were  411  accidents,  three  of  which  resulted  in  deatL 
The  immense  amount  of  94,000  tons,  or,  in  round  numbers,  21,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  was  used  by  the  fire-engines.  Although  there  was  a  laige 
augmentation  in  the  total  number  of  fires,  the  proportion  of  serious  to  sli^t 
losses,  162  to  1,709,  was  decidedly  favourable. 

12.  Over  40,000  hands  connected  with  the  Lancashire  coal-fields 
estimated  to  be  out  on  strike  in  consequence  of  the  demand  of  the  Collieij 
owners  that  the  men  should  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Employen' 
Liability,  and  accept  in  lieu  of  it  a  system  of  insurance.  At  the  Minen' 
National  Conference,  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
memorialise  Grovemment  on  the  subject. 

—  Mr.  W.  Shaw  and  eighteen  other  Irish  members  presented  a  memorisl 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  stating  their  conviction  that  '*  no  measure  which  does  not 
provide  for  giving  efiect  to  the  principles  of  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  free 
sale,  and  offer  facilities  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  woold 
operate  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  question. 

13.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  3  per  cent,  to 
which  rate  it  had  been  raised  on  December  9  last,  to  3^  per  cent.  No  great 
pressure  was  felt,  the  proportion  of  the  reserve  to  the  liabilities  being  over 
40  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  bullion  24,126,9892.,  and  the  reserre 
12,678,2942. 

—  Mr.  Shaw,  M.P.,  one  time  leader  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party, 
notified  to  Mr.  Pamell,  the  actual  leader,  his  own  secession  and  that  of  about 
fifteen  other  members  of  Parliament  from  the  party. 

—  After  a  winter  of  remarkable  mildness,  the  cold  weather  suddenly  aet 
in  without  warning,  the  thermometer  falling  to  11°,  or  twenty-one  degrees 
frost.  The  minimum  readings  were  4°  at  Nottingham,  8°  at  York,  10^  st 
Yarmouth,  &c.  Even  in  the  Scilly  Islands  **hard  frost  at  night"  was 
reported. 

14.  An  attempt,  attributed  to  a  Fenian  origin,  made  to  blow  up  tlie 
Infantry  Barracks,  Salford,  in  which  large  quantities  of  arms  were  supposed 
to  be  stored.  The  explosion  was  caused  by  dynamite,  and  blew  to  pieces  the 
butcher's  store-house,  which  adjoined  the  armourer's  shed.  A  woman  and 
child  who  were  passing  through  the  street  were  much  injured,  the  latter  so 
severely  that  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

—  The  annual  Mass  for  Napoleon  III.  was  solemnised  in  Paris  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine.  Prince  Murat  was  the  only  kinsman  present,  and 
the  newspaper  claiming  to  be  Prince  Napoleon's  organ  had  condemned  the 
demonstration.  M.  Bouher,  M.  de  Cassagnac,  and  many  other  leading 
Bonapartists  were  present,  but  the  rank  and  file  was  scantier  than  usual.  A 
woman  selling  violets  was  arrested  for  crying  Vive  VEmpettur  ! 

15.  After  four  days  the  arguments  concluded  in  the  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Pelham  Dale  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Enraght,  from  a  decision  of  the 
Xiord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  and  Justices  Field  and  Manisty,  refusing  to 
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discharge  Lord  Penzance's  inhibition.  The  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  at  once 
dismissed  the  appeals  on  every  point  of  law  with  costs,  except  as  to  a  defect 
with  regard  to  the  writs,  which  should  have  been  reported  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  appellants  were  discharged 
from  custody. 

—  The  remodelled  regulations  f pr  primary  schools  in  France  issued  forbid- 
ding corporal  punishment,  and  providing  that  the  wish  of  the  father  shall 
always  be  consulted  as  to  participation  in  religious  instruction  ;  that  children 
shall  not  be  sent  to  church  for  catechism  or  service  except  out  of  class  hours  ; 
that  the  teacher  shall  not  be  bound  to  take  them  or  watch  over  them  there  ; 
that  Sundays  and  Thursdays  shall  be  holidays  ;  and  that  punishments  shall 
consist  of  bad  marks,  reprimand,  partial  privation  of  recreation,  detention 
after  school  hours,  and  temporary  exclusion,  not  exceeding  two  days. 

17.  Accounts  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  received  from  all 
parts  of  Europe :  At  Paris  the  thermometer  there  at  seven  showed  2QP 
(Fahrenheit)  of  frost.  Reports  from  the  Rhine  stated  that  all  the  floating 
l>ridge8  had  been  removed  and  the  traffic  stopped  on  account  of  the  pack  ice. 
Other  German  rivers  were  also  blocked.  Access  to  the  port  of  Copenhagen, 
except  for  steamers,  was  closed  by  the  ice  Paris  mails  of  Friday  had  not 
arrived  in  Madrid  on  Monday  owing  to  the  inundations.  Large  tracts  of 
country  in  the  province  of  Cordova  were  under  water  through  the  overflowing 
of  the  Guadalquiver  and  the  Jenil.  At  Nimes  more  snow  had  fallen  than 
had  been  known  for  ten  years,  and  wolves  from  the  C^vennes  were  prowling 
about  the  Department  of  the  Gard.  The  Channel  Squadron  was  detained  at 
Lisbon  by  bad  weather.  Serious  inundations  arose  in  the  provinces  of 
Gralicia  and  Castile.  The  Douro,  Pisuerga,  Ebro,  and  Erlanza,  overflowing 
their  banks,  stopped  communication  in  several  districts. 

—  The  Southpool  and  West  Lancashire  Banking  Company,  established 
in  1876,  suspended  pajrment.  The  bank  had  branches  in  Southport,  Liver- 
pool, Ormskirk,  St.  Helen's,  and  elsewhere  ;  its  nominal  capital  was  600,000/., 
of  which  380,000/.  had  been  subscribed,  and  one  half  called  up.  Advances 
amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000/.  had  been  advanced  without  the  knowledge 
of  directors,  and  upon  securities  which  proved  valueless.  The  total  loss 
to  the  shareholders  was  estimated  at  200,000/. 

18.  The  frost  which  set  in  on  the  12th  lasted  without  intermission  and  with 
increasing  severity  throughout  the  week.  On  the  13th  the  temperature  in 
London  reached  17**  F. ,  and  on  the  14th  it  fell  to  10° — the  lowest  ever  ob- 
served. At  Brockley  and  Wimbledon  23"^  of  frost,  and  at  Highgate  21°, 
were  recorded.  On  Saturday  the  miiuma  reported  included  4°  at  Nottingham, 
8  at  York,  10  at  Yarmouth,  11  in  London,  Cambridge,  and  Parsonstown,  13 
at  Shields,  14  at  Oxford,  and  16  to  20  on  the  Scotch  coast.  The  extra- 
ordinary reading  of  2®  below  zero  was  reported  from  Chester.  On  Sunday, 
at  the  Humane  Society's  station,  Hyde  Park,  the  lowest  point  was  12 ; 
Brockley,  0  (the  first  time  zero  has  ever  been  recorded  at  this  station  ; 
Highgate,  12 ;  Wimbledon,  10 ;  and  Sonning  (Berks),  4.  A  report  in  the 
Times  gives  to  Darlington  10^  below  zero.  According  to  Mr.  Qlaisher,  since 
1838  there  had  been  only  two  days  so  cold  as  the  16th— viz.  January  8,  1841, 
when  the  mean  was  12-8® ;  and  January  4,  1867,  mean  13-2**.  On  the  17th 
there  was  some  fog,  followed  by  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  little  fine  snow  fell ;  but  on  this  day  London  and  its  vicinity  IC 
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were  viBiied  by  a  stonn  more  severe  than  any  known  since  the  winter  of 
1854-55.  Snow  feU  during  the  whole  day,  and  was  accompanied  fay  a  pecfeet 
hurricane  of  wind.  In  many  pkoes  the  drift  was  dangerously  deep,  and  txads 
and  locomotion  alike  were  completely  paralysed.  The  Thames  wi 
with  masses  of  moving  ice,  and  the  river  traffic  was  not  resumed  for  i 
days.  In  the  suburbs  many  of  the  shops  remained  unopened.  Throug^ioizt 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  storm  rsged  with  terrific  force,  and 
incalculable  mischief  was  done  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  more 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  in  the  southern  ootmtiea. 
The  snow  continued  to  fall  almost  without  intermission  during  the  following 
day,  but,  luckily,  a  frost  succeeding  instead  of  a  rapid  thaw,  the  dangers  of 
the  latter  were  in  some  degree  averted.  Heavy  traffic  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  roads  was  altogether  suspended,  and  the  few  cabmen  who  plied  had  to 
protect  their  eyes  with  veils  and  spectacles.  The  Post  Office  announced  that 
the  communication  between  London  and  the  country  was  almost  ahogedier 
suspended.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  a  hundred  barges  were  sunk  ;  tlis 
pier  at  Woolwich  was  wholly  carried  away  by  the  ice  floes,  which  wete  diiren 
along  the  river  at  a  furious  pace.  The  two  judges  who  left  London  to  open 
the  Assizes  at  Maidstone  were,  after  seven  hours'  travelling,  snowed  up  at 
Shoreham,  22  miles  from  town. . 

19.  The  midland  and  southern  counties  of  England  visited  by  a  snowBtorm 
unparalleled  for  many  years.  All  the  railways  were  blocked,  and  in  many 
instances  trains  were  kept  out  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  London  the  traffic 
in  the  streets  was  whoUy  suspended  for  the  day ;  but  by  great  efforts  <»i  the 
part  of  the  vestries  locomotion  was  partially  restored  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares before  the  night  of  the  second  day.  Many  of  the  theatres  were  dosed, 
either  from  the  inability  of  the  performers  to  reach  their  destinations  or  from 
want  of  audiences.  The  east  wind  which  accompanied  the  storm  drove  \mtk 
the  Thames  so  much  that  more  than  four  feet  of  water  above  high-water  maik 
were  registered  in  the  London  district.  Bermondsey,  Lambeth,  and  other 
low-lying  districts  on  the  south  bank  were  consequently  inundated,  and 
terrible  suffering  and  distress  ensued. 

—  The  marriage  ceremony  between  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  and  Mdlle. 
Marie  Perugia  celebrated  at  the  Central  Synagogue,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales— the  first  occasion  on  which  a  member  of  the  royal  family  had 
assisted  at  a  Jewish  service.     Between  the  ark  and  the  reading  desk  stood  the 
bridal  canopy  or  chupaay  supported  by  four  poles,  and  supposed  to  represent 
the  brid^room's  chamber.     The  ceremony  began  with  the  ordinary  afternoon 
service,  the  responses  sung  by  the  boyish  voices  of  the  choir.     The  Psalms 
were  chanted  in  Hebrew  ;  the  prayer  for  the  royal  family  was  said  in  Rnglish. 
At  twenty-five  minutes  after  two  tJie  bridal  processions  entered  the  synsgogue, 
the  bride's  advancing  by  the  right  aisle,  the  bridegroom's  by  the  left    As 
the  bride  passed  into  the  synagogue  the  ladies  in  the  front  rows  cast  in  front 
of  her  basketfuls  of  white  flowers.    The  bride  and  bridegroom  advanced  to 
the  canopy,  the  bride  still  on  the  bridegroom's  right.    The  bridegroom  hsd 
on  his  shoulders  a  silken  scarf,  in  the  borders  of  which  was  woven  a  thread 
of  blue.     It  was  marked  in  his  initials  in  gold,  united  by  a  true  lover's  knot, 
and  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  bride.     This  TalWi,  or  scarf  of  prayer, 
is  always  given  by  the  bride  to  her  bridegroom,  and  is  accompanied,  among 
the  most  orthodox,  by  the  gift  of  a  shroud,  to  serve  the  same  purpose  of 
grim  reminder  as  the  coffin  at  the  Egyptian  feast.    The  Re^QAjfi.  Grewi 
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the  oelebrant  of  the  marriage,  took  up  his  position  beneath  the  canopy,  and 
as  the  bridal  proceasions  advanced  the  choir  burst  out  into  '*  Blessed  is  he 
^vrho  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  we  bless  you  from  the  house  of  the 
Ltord."  Then  began  the  first  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  which  represents  • 
the  ancient  betrothal.  The  priest  addressed  in  English  the  two  who  had 
come  before  him  to  be  united,  his  words  taking  the  form  of  a  prayer.  The 
priest  gave  the  bridegroom  and  then  the  bride  the  wine  of  the  sanctification 
to  drink,  and  the  choir  sang,  invoking  blessings  on  the  fortunate  pair  and 
praising  Qod  **who  sanctifieth  his  people  Israel  by  the  ceremony  of  the 
nuptial  canopy  and  the  rite  of  wedlock."  The  bridegroom  placed  the  ring 
upon  his  bride's  finger,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  in  Hebrew  and  English, 
^^  Behold,  thou  art  consecrated  to  me  with  this  ring,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  and  IsiaeL"  Then  the  second  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  marriage 
proper,  began.  The  marriage  contract  was  read  in  Chaldaic,  and  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  in  English  of  the  contract  was  also  recited  by  Mr.  Green  : 

**  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  19th  day  of  the  month  Shevat,  in  the 
year  5641  a.m.,  corresponding  to  the  19th  of  Jantuiry,  1881,  the  holy  covenant 
of  marriage  was  entered  into,  in  London,  between  the  bridegroom,  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  and  his  bride,  Marie  Perugia.  The  said  bridegroom  made  the 
following  declaration  to  his  bride :  *  Be  thou  my  wife  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  Israel.  I  faithfully  promise  that  I  will  be  a  true  husband  unto 
thee.  I  will  honour  and  cherish  thee  ;  I  will  work  for  thee  ;  I  will  protect 
and  support  thee,  and  will  provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  thy  due  sustenance, 
even  as  it  beseemeth  a  Jewish  husband  to  do.  I  also  take  upon  myself  all 
such  further  obligations  for  thy  maintenance  during  thy  lifetime  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  our  religious  statute.'  And  the  said  bride  has  plighted  her  troth 
unto  him,  in  affection  and  in  sincerity,  and  has  thus  taken  upon  herself  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  a  Jewish  wife.  This  covenant  of 
marriage  was  duly  executed  and  witnessed  this  day,  according  to  the  usage  of 
Israel." 

The  seven  blessings  were  said,  and  a  prayer  was  offered  up  that  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  cities  of  Judah  there  might  speedily  be  heard  again 
**  the  voice  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  song ;  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and 
of  the  bride."  The  priest  next  placed  upon  the  floor  a  wine-glass,  which  the 
bridegroom,  setting  his  heel  firmly  on  it,  splintered  intp  fragments.  It  is 
said  Uiat  the  singular  custom  of  shattering  a  glass  at  every  marriage  means 
that  the  union  should  be  as  hard  to  dissolve  as  the  fragments  are  hard  to 
piece  together  ;  but  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  like  the  gift  of 
the  shroud,  it  is  meant  to  warn  the  bridegroom  in  the  hour  of  his  exaltation 
that  a  Nemesis  may  crush  his  happiness  as  completely  as  he  breaks  the  fragile 
vesseL  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  was  sung,  and  the  ceremony  was  over.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  ascended  the  steps  of  the  reading-desk  to  sign  the 
marriage  contract,  the  witnesses  to  which  were  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Baion  Alphonse  de  Rothschild. 

2Q.  The  minutes  published  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Judges, 
which  was  held  Nov.  27, 1880,  to  consider  whether  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  filled 
up,  showing  certain  divergence  of  views  amongst  the  judges.  The  whole 
Bench  was  present,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  the  Lord  ChanceUor  in  the 
chair.  Ui)on  a  resolution  being  proposed  by  the  President  to  the  effect  that 
the  three  Common  Law  Divisions  should  be  consolidated,  Mr.  Justice^Lopes 
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moved  as  an  amendment  that  it  was  not  desinble  that  the  judges  i 
proceed  to  vote  until  they  had  before  them  the  entire  scheme  far  the  i 
ment  of  the  business  of  the  High  Court,  but  this  was  lost  on  a  divisian  by 
16  to  7.  The  Judges  who  voted  for  the  amendment  were  Lord  Justice  Bkett 
and  Justices  Hannen,  Hawkins,  Bfanisty,  Denman,  Lopes,  and  BU/fhm. 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Justice  Grrove  did  not  vote.  The  anpul 
resolution  was  then  carried  by  18  to  7.  The  majority  included  all  who  voted 
in  the  majority  on  the  amendment,  and  Lord  Justice  Brett  and  Sir  R 
Phillimore  besides.  In  the  minority  Mr.  Justice  Grove  replaced  Lotd 
Justice  Brett.  Upon  a  division  being  taken  on  the  resolution  for  tie 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Chief  Baron,  it  was  carried  by  20  to  5,  the  minotitj 
consisting  of  Justices  Hannen,  Denman,  Manisty,  Stephen,  and  Watkin 
Williams.  A  division  on  the  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  d 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  gave  exactly  the  same  result. 

—  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  painter,  and  Mr.  Hamo  Thomeycroft  elected 
Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

24.  Qeneral  Skobeleff  thus  announced  the  capture  of  Qeok  Tepe,  the 
Turcoman  stronghold  :—'* To-day,  after  nine  hours'  sanguinary  fi|^ting,  aD 
the  fortified  positions  of  the  enemy  at  Geok  Tepe  and  Denzfl  T^>e  woe 
stormed  by  our  troops.  The  enemy  were  routed  along  the  whole  line,  and 
were  pursued  and  cut  down  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  versts.  Our  victoiy  ii 
complete.  We  captinred  a  quantity  of  arms,  cannon,  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. Our  loss  is  being  ascertained  ;  that  of  the  enemy  is  encamoos. 
The  troops  fought  truly  heroically." 

—  The  population  of  Prussia,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  taken  on  the 
Ist  of  December  kst,  amounted  to  27,260,331.  In  1875  it  numbered 
25,742,404,  an  increase  in  five  years  of  nearly  6  per  cent. 

26.  In  their  annual  and  practically  final  report  the  Commissioneri  ol 
Church  Temporalities  in  Ireland  state  that  they  have  now  accomplished  the 
task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Irish  Church  Act,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
without  further  legislation.  They  review  their  proceedings  in  detail,  sod 
note  some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  life  incomes  commuted  and  the 
commutation  money  paid,  including  12  per  cent,  bonus  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  persons.  The  amount  depended,  of  course,  on  the  age  of  tbe 
holder.  The  net  annual  value  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh  was  10,2252.f 
commutation  money,  88,442^  ;  Bishopric  of  Derry,  annual  value  6,847^i 
commutation  111,8672.  ;  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  8,8452.,  commutatioD 
93,0452.  ;  Bishopric  of  Cork,  2,485/.,  commutation  18,5002.  The  moit 
valuable  benefice  was  that  of  Cloghemey,  1,5632.  per  annum,  commutati<» 
19,1242.  ;  whilst  the  least  valuable  benefice  was  Balscadden,  in  the  diocete 
•f  Dublin,  which  was  worth  only  42.  a  year,  and  was  commuted  for  47^. 
Examples  are  given  of  the  values  of  vicar-generalships  and  regiatranhi|s, 
which  were  held  by  laymen,  and  the  sum  for  which  they  were  commuted. 
The  smallest  income  stated  was  that  of  the  vicar-general  of  the  dioceses  of 
Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  which  was  only  372.,  and  the  largest  the 
registrarship  of  the  province  of  Dublin,  which  was  1,0152.  The  othen 
generally  averaged  about  4002.  All  commutation  moneys  were  calculated  st 
3i  per  cent.,  and  the  average  of  the  lives  of  all  the  clergy  at  10*9  years^ 
purchase.  The  total  number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  who  commuted  Qp  to 
the  end  of  1874  was  2,282,  their  net  incomes  bemg  589,6652.,  and  the  corn- 
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lutation  money  7,546,006Z.  The  number  of  lay  commutajits  was  2,857,  their 
et  incomes  being  33,060^.,  and  the  commutation  paid  454,70(M.  The  total 
«iid.  under  the  compensation  clauses,  including  all  heads,  was  11,343,7032. 
%e  sales  of  all  the  property  vested  in  the  Commissioners  by  the  act  realised 
^794,790^.,  of  which  a  sum  of  3,362,648/.  was  received  in  cash.  The  Com- 
niflsioners  have  now  no  actual  balance  in  the  nature  of  a  surplus,  but  have 
nstead  an  annual  income,  partly  permanent,  partly  terminable,  of  574,2192. 

27.  Switzerland  visited  by  an  alarming  earthquake,  felt  chiefly  at  Berne 
ind  Muensingen,  but  also  at  Thun,  Basle,  Solothum,  Zurich,  Bienne,  Ober- 
bofen,  and  Aarbeig.  The  principal  shock  occurred  at  2.20  in  the  afternoon, 
Berne  mean  time.  A  slight  shock  was  observed  at  three  o'clock  the  same 
day,  and  another  equally  slight  at  six  the  following  morning.  The  chimes  in 
the  church  clocks  were  made  to  strike  and  the  bells  to  toll,  books  were  thrown 
from  their  shelves  and  pictures  detached  from  the  walls,  while  in  Berne  the 
Zeitzlocken  tower  was  split,  and  more  than  100  chimneys  were  thrown  down. 
This  was  the  twenty-fourth  earthquake  recorded  in  Switzerland  since 
November  1879.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  5  p.m.  three  days 
previously  at  Bologna,  Florence,  Venice,  Padua,  Ferrara,  &c. 

—  Prince  Leopold  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Kyrle  Society,  which 
was  held  in  the  Kensington  Town  Hall,  London.  There  was  a  laige  attend- 
ance, including  the  Princess  Louise  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  Prince 
Leopold  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  aU,  in  order  that  a  love  of  beautiful  things 
might  be  diffused  among  the  poor.  Amongst  the  objects  of  the  society  were 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  the  laying  out  of  open  spaces  as  gardens  for 
the  public,  the  formation  of  choirs  to  give  concerts  to  the  poor,  decorations 
by  mural  painting,  and  the  gifts  of  flowers.  The  objects  of  the  society  were 
warmly  approved. 

—  Mr.  John  Brett,  Mr.  Andrew  Gow,  painters,  and  Mr.  William  Burges, 
architect,  elected  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

28.  At  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,  after  a  mass  meeting  of  upwards  of  20,000 
miners,  the  mob  proceeded  to  Atherton  collieries,  where  a  desperate  riot  took 
place.  The  hussars  and  infantry  and  a  body  of  police  were  present,  with  the 
deputy  chief  constable  of  the  county.  As  the  mob  was  gradually  working  its 
way  up  the  road  leading  to  the  pit  the  police  charged  them,  amidst  a  shower 
of  stones.  The  troopers  simultaneously  came  on  to  the  field  and  drove  many 
of  the  rioters  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Some  of  the  mob  took  refuge  in 
the  outhouses  of  adjoining  cottages,  from  which  they  were  evicted,  and  one 
man  taken  prisoner.  In  this  charge  two  constables  were  severely  injured. 
The  mob  was  still  defiant,  and  ultimately  became  so  reckless  that  the  Riot 
Act  was  read  and  the  hussars  charged  the  crowd,  driving  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. For  about  two  hours  large  numbers  of  the  malcontents  remained  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  gradually  dispersed,  the  troopers  and  infantry 
iniiting  to  escort  the  men  working  at  the  pits  to  their  homes.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  men  was  to  fetch  out  those  working  in  the  collieries. 

—  Ridley  OoU^e,  Cambridge,  intended  for  training  graduates  in  paro- 
chial work,  opened.  The  Yice-ChanceUor,  who  presided,  explained  the  need 
of  some  such  institution  in  view  of  the  abolition  of  resident  fellowships,  and 
religious  tests  for  heads  of  collies.     The  cost  of  the  building  was  10,000/. 

29.  The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Paris  was  the  scene  of  a  most  curious  and 
remarkable  spectacle.    Six  months  previously  a  young  man  named  Didier    [^ 
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had  been  arreeted  for  an  offence  in  the  Champa  Elya^ea,  and  aftttfced  to 
three  months'  hnpriaonment.  Hia  frienda,  oonaidenng  him  fnnnctft,  ad- 
vised him  to  i^peal,  and  engaged  Maltre  Beitlinger  aa  hia  oovmael,  who  it 
once  demanded  that  his  client  should  be  submitted  to  medical  eTamhiatina ; 
and  the  court  appointed  for  that  purpose  Drs.  Mottet  and  Meanei,  two  vdi- 
known  specialists  in  mental  diieasos,  under  whose  surveillance  the  yoog 
man  was  placed  for  three  months  in  the  Hdpital  Saint  AntcMne.  At  the  sad 
of  that  period  the  doctors  made  a  report,  in  which  they  remaiked :  *^  Didier 
suffers  from  a  most  remarkable  nervous  affection.  He  lives  in  a  state  of 
constant  somnambulism,  the  attacks  of  which  can  be  provoked  at  wilL  Hie 
numerous  doctors  who  have  watched  him  at  the  hospital  have  proved  thai  k 
is  entirely  destitute  of  any  will  of  his  own,  and  sulmuts  to  all  in junctioBs  m 
the  most  automatic  manner."  The  prisoner,  who  was  about  22,  appeared  is 
court,  accompanied  by  his  counsel  and  the  doctors.  His  appearance  arooMd 
great  curiosity,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him  as  he  tottered  rather  thss 
walked  to  the  bar.  Maltre  Beitlinger  having  addressed  the  court  in  hit 
defence,  the  judges  were  about  to  withdraw  to  consider  their  verdict,  when 
the  doctors  offered  to  confirm  the  statements  made  in  their  report  by  piacticsl 
experiments  on  the  spot.  The  bench  consented,  and  then  occurred  the 
following  painful  scene.  Doctor  Mottet,  followed  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
prisoner,  retired  into  a  side  room.  Here,  by  the  usual  means  of  r^id  pastes 
of  the  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  a  strong,  fixed  gaze,  the  unhi^jpj 
** subject"  was  mesmerised.  Didier  was  then  left  in  chaige  of  two  of  tiie 
Municipal  Guards  on  service,  the  doctors  and  the  judges  returned  to  the 
court,  and  the  door  of  the  room  was  shut.  Dr.  Mottet  now  called  the 
prisoner  by  his  name.  The  next  second  a  fearful  noise  was  heard.  It  €ame 
from  the  sick  yotmg  man.  A  few  minutes  before  a  touch  of  the  finger  wooM 
have  almost  knocked  him  over,  so  feeble  and  emaciated  was  he.  Now, 
under  the  influence  of  magnetism,  he  was  like  a  raging  lion.  Upsetdng  the 
guards  who  held  him  by  the  wrists,  he  rushed  at  the  door,  broke  it  open, 
and,  knocking  down  everybody  in  his  path,  ran  up  to  Dr.  Mottet.  Here  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  mesmeriser,  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  manner  terrible  to  see.  Shrieks  of  horror  ran  through  the 
court.  The  doctor  then  set  to  work.  **  Undress  yourself,"  said  he  to  the 
prisoner.  In  a  few  seconds  Didier  stripped  himself  of  nearly  aU  his  ganuentt. 
*'  Dress  yourself  again,"  said  the  doctor,  and  again  the  prisoner  obeyed  with 
the  same  lightning  rapidity.  The  experiment  appeared  conclusive.  In  the 
issue,  the  Court,  considering  the  prisoner  was  not  responsible  for  his  sets, 
quashed  the  verdict  of  the  Lower  Court,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  dischaified. 

31.  Precautions  against  Fenian  surprises  taken  wherever  Oovemineot 
stores  and  arms  were  kept.  Manchester  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  by  rumoon 
of  plots.  Armed  police  and  extra  police  sent  to  Salford.  The  powder 
magazine  connected  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Essex  Rifles  at  Epi»ng> 
removed,  persons  suspected  to  be  Fenians  having  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

—  Floods  succeeded  the  frost  abroad  as  at  home.  In  France  the  Eai« 
and  the  Loire  overflowed  their  banks,  and  the  lower  quarters  of  Chaitres> 
Nogent  le  Botrou,  and  Chateaudun  were  flooded.  Fields  and  villsges  were 
completely  submerged,  houses  destroyed,  and  the  losses  enormous.  At 
Laigle  the  gendarmes  were  obliged  to  carry  food  to  the  inhabitants  on  hoc9^ 
back,    Brionne  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  submerged,  and  iron 
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1.^  ObAteau  at  Launay  the  surrounding  country  looked  like  a  large  sea, 
o'fcted  over  here  and  Uiere  with  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  tops  of  trees. 
•^v^reux  was  completely  inundated,  there  being  quite  3  feet  of  water  in  the 
br^eets. — Great  damage  was  caused  by  inundations  throughout  Spain.  A 
^iegrain  £rom  Seville  stated  that  one  half  of  the  town  was  under  water 
lkzt>ugh  the  overflowing  of  the  Quadalquiver,  which  had  risen  29  ft. — Poti, 
kzxciently  Phasis,  the  Russian  town  and  habour  in  the  Black  Sea,  was  also 
^ixluneiiged  for  an  entire  week,  even  in  the  highest  parts,  the  position  of  the 
jxliabitanta,  about  4,000  in  number,  rendered  most  deplorable.  Tremendous 
raiiia  fell  in  California,  doing  much  damage  ;  the  faU  in  some  pkoes  reached 
3  ixi.  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  land  slide  near  Santa  Cruz  killed  eight 
Cliiiiese  woodcutters,  and  Camp  Capitole,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  washed 
into  the  sea,  only  four  houses  escaping. 


FEBRUARY. 

5.  The  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund 
iasued,  from  which  it  appeared  that  at  the  close  of  1880  the  half -million 
f^ven  and  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Peabody  had,  by  the  addition  of  rent  and  interest, 
risen  to  760,6972.  3«.  Of  this  amount  there  had  been  spent  594,1972. 10s.  4d. , 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  156,4992.  12«.  8d.  The  trustees 
have  provided  for  the  artisans  and  labourers  of  London  2,855  separate 
dwellings,  occupied  by  9,899  persons,  and  hope  that  before  the  end  of  this 
year  they  will  have  provided  for  another  3,500  individuals.  The  death-rate 
in  the  Peabody  Buildings  kst  year  was  19*71  per  1,000,  which  is  about  2*49 
below  the  London  rate.  The  average  rent  of  the  dwellings  was  4«.  4^.  per 
week, 

10.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  addresses  to  the  Crown  were  moved, 
praying  that  the  offices  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  should  not  be  abolished.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  in  the  Commons  it  was  defeated  by 
168  to  100  votes. 

—  The  following  story  of  a  supposed  plot  to  blow  up  Windsor  Castle  gave 
rise  to  considerable  excitement.  Two  strangers,  supposed  to  be  Irish,  called 
at  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Blay,  in  Lammas-avenue,  Windsor,  and  asked  which 
was  the  east  or  south  side  of  the  cavalry  barracks.  She  said  that  she  could 
not  tell  them,  and  one  of  them  then  asked,  **  Will  you  allow  me  to  leave 
tliis  in  your  washhouse  till  we  can  call  for  it  ?  "  and  placed  upon  the  ground 
a  bag  containing  something  like  a  4f-gallon  cask.  He  added  that  she  must 
not  be  inquisitive  or  interfere  with  the  bag.  She  refused,  and  they  then 
asked  if  she  knew  where  they  could  find  an  empty  house  to  stay  in  till  it  got 
dark,  as  they  were  strangers  there.  After  asking  for  some  matches,  which 
they  did  not  obtain,  both  left  the  cottage,  one  of  the  strangers  carrying  away 
the  cask  on  his  shoulder,  under  his  cape.  The  police  and  the  military  were 
informed  of  the  incident,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  trace  the  men,  but 
nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  their  movements.  The  Queen  was  not  at 
Windsor  but  at  Osborne,  but  she  was  expected  to  return  a  few  days  sub- 
lequently. 

—  At  the  Leeds  Assizes,  Miss  Wilmot,  the  nurse  charged  with  attempt  a  [^ 
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ing  to  poison  Mrs.  Booth,  the  wife  of  a  Sheffield  surgeon,  acquitted.  A 
number  of  medical  men  were  examined,  who  described  Mrs.  Booth  wha 
they  were  called  in  as  being  insensible  and  suffering  from  poisoning  by  ophm 
or  morphia.  The  stomach  pump  was  used,  and  the  contents  brought  up  *eK 
subsequently  analysed,  when  morphia  was  found.  Mr.  Waddy  summed  cf 
the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  He  remarked  that  there  could  be  w 
doubt  that  poison  had  been  administered  to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  ai^gued  that  h 
was  given  by  the  prisoner  for  the  piupose  of  obtaining  plunder  by  her  des^ 
Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  pointed  out  that  there  wsi  a 
total  absence  of  anything  like  adequate  motive  for  the  terrible  crimiroilitT 
imputed  to  his  client.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  administering 
morphia  to  Mrs.  Booth,  but  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
with  what  intent.  The  judge  said  this  amounted  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

—  A  meeting  convened  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  held  in  die 
Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  to  protest  against  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
tartans  worn  by  the  Highland  regiments.  Petitions  to  the  Queen  aod 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  were  unanimously  agreed  to  and  extensiTdj 
signed. 

11.  About  half-past  eight  o'clock  Lieutenant  Percy  Roper,  Royal  Ba- 
gineers,  attached  to  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham,  w 
found  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  leading  to  his  quarten. 
at  Brompton  Barracks,  having  been  shot  with  a  revolver.  The  weapon 
turned  out  to  be  a  six-chambered  revolver,  and  was  lyipg  some  distance  from 
the  body,  with  only  one  chamber  discharged,  the  others  being  loaded  with 
ball  cartridges.  It  was  supposed  the  young  officer,  who  had  been  in  the 
corps  only  a  little  over  two  years,  has  been  murdered  by  some  one  whose 
original  object  was  plunder.  The  deceased  had  left  the  officers'  mess  in  com- 
pany with  another  officer  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening,  which  wi» 
earlier  than  his  custom,  as  he  had  a  letter  to  write,  stating  that  he  should 
join  them  next  week,  as  he  had  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 
The  officer  who  left  the  mess  with  the  deceased  went  to  an  entertainment  in 
the  barracks,  and  asked  Lieutenant  Roper  to  accompany  him,  but  the  lieu- 
tenant replied  that  he  could  not  accompany  him,  as  he  wanted  to  write  a 
letter,  but  that  he  would  join  him  later  on  in  the  evening.  This,  however, 
he  did  not  do.  When  he  left  the  mess  he  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  bid 
just  completed  his  course  of  instruction  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering 
most  successfully,  and  would  have  left  Chatham  in  a  few  days.  When  he 
was  foimd  upon  the  landing  he  was  in  an  unconscious  state,  and  lived  for 
about  forty  minutes,  but  never  regained  consciousness,  and  could  not  expto 
what  has  since  remained  a  great  mystery.  A  poker,  wliich  belonged  to 
deceased,  was  found  near  him.  After  repeated  adjoimunents  and  dose 
investigation,  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  some  one  unknown  re- 
turned ;  but  in  spite  of  the  large  rewards  offered  no  clue  to  the  murderer  ^»» 
obtained. 

12.  The  marriage  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  with  Mr.  W.  Aslunesd- 
Bartlett  celebrated  at  Christ  Church,  Mayfair,  on  Saturday  morning- 
The  ceremony  was  treated  as  strictly  private,  none  but  the  nearest  relatives 
and  a  few  confidential  friends  being  present  on  the  occasion.  The  bride- 
groom, accompanied  by  Mr.  Lacaita  as  his  best  man,  arrived  at  the  church 
precisely  at  half-past  eleven,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the 
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KToness  Burdett-Coutts,  who,  on  her  arrival,  was  received  by  Sir  Francis 
Lxrdett,  her  cousin  and  nearest  male  relative,  and  her  three  bridesmaids,  the 
lisoes  Burdett,  daughters  of  Sir  Francis,  and  Miss  Maria  Keppel,  daughter 
A^dmiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Keppel.  Mr.  Bartlett  had  obtained 
Le  royal  licence  to  assume  the  name  of  Burdett-Coutts,  and  in  compliance 
itli  the  will  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  he  subsequently  had  to  apply 
»r  permission  to  use  the  name  of  Coutts  separately,  but  it  was  the  general 
iali  of  the  Baroness  and  her  family  that  her  husband  should  at  once  assume 
er  name,  carrying  with  it  the  family  title  Burdett. 

13.  A  meeting  to  protest  against  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  held  in  Hyde 
*aiic.  Processions  from  various  districts  of  London  assembled  with  bands 
nd  flags  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  then  marched  together  to  the  park,  where 
Lx  platforms  were  provided.  Three  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  crowd 
t  each,  but  they  were  all  moved  en  blocy  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
brevity.  They  were:  "That  we  condemn  coercion  for  Ireland;"  "That 
he  arrest  of  Ibr.  Davitt  is  mean,  cruel,  and  unjust ;"  *'  That  we  censure  the 
induct  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Government  in  suppressing  freedom  of  debate." 
rhe  speakers  included  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Redmond,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Nelson,  M.P.  There  was  no 
Indication  of  opposition  from  the  vast  crowd,  whose  numbers  were  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  fifty  thousand.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  park  did  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour,  and  at  their  conclusion  copies 
of  the  Coercion  Bill  were  burned  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  crowd,  and 
very  general  groans  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government.  Cheers  were 
given  for  Mr.  Pamell  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Land  League. 

—  The  United  States  census  issued,  thus  classifying  the  population  : — 
Males,  25,520,582 ;  females,  24,632,294.  Native-bom,  43,475,506  ;  foreign- 
bom,  6,677,360.  Whites,  43,404,877  ;  coloured,  6,577,151.  The  remaming 
170,838,  composed  of  Indians  not  in  tribal  relations  and  under  Government 
care,  Chinese,  and  other  Asiatics,  and  the  Chinese  estimated  at  105,363. 
Since  the  previous  decennial  census  the  proportion  of  coloured  people  to 
whites  and  the  excess  of  males  over  females  had  slightly  increased,  and  the 
proportion  of  foreign-bom  slightly  decreased. 

14.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  presented  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  and  a  sword  of  honour  in  recognition 
of  his  services  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  the  evening  gave  a  grand  banquet. 

15.  Brigham  Toung,  son  of  the  Mormon  prophet,  indicted  for  bigamy 
before  the  Federal  Court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  the  instance  of  his  first  wife. 

—  A  very  destmctive  fire  broke  out  at  the  Victoria  Docks,  Plaistow,  and 
there  seems,  unfortunately,  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
incendiary,  and  attributed  by  some  to  Fenian  agency.  It  broke  out  on  board 
the  barque  AscaUmj  which  had  lately  arrived  from  Shanghai,  with  a  cargo,  which 
WM  stowed  aft,  and  consisted  of  straw  braid,  cotton,  and  silk.  The  telegraph 
ship  Thames  was  close  by,  but  she  was  removed  in  time.  The  flames,  how- 
I  ever,  spread  into  neighbouring  sheds,  inflicting  a  loss  estimated  at  half  a 
million  sterling.    The  scene  after  the  fire  was  remarkable. 

16.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  CoU^e 
there  were  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  360  cblleges  and  universities  in  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States,  of  which  nearly  200  are  not  more  than  thirty 
yesrs  old,  and  only  twenty  date  from  the  last  century.    The  chief  and  most 
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rapid  increase  of  ooDegea  has  been  in  the  West,  where  it  is  aooompanied  bj 
the  spread  of  gratuitous  education. 

18.  At  Munich,  while  the  students  of  the  Academy  of  Painters  were 
holding  their  annual  masked  festival  known  as  the  Kunstler-Kneipe,  a  fright- 
ful accident  occurred  which  is  thus  described  by  an  eyewitness  :  *'On  tbe 
occasion  of  this  festival  no  ladies  are  admitted,  and  Uie  artists  go  in  every 
conceivable  costume,  from  that  of  the  Spanish  grandee  to  that  of  the  moit 
hideous-looking  beggar.  At  about  12  p.m.,  just  as  the  Feste  was  at  iii 
height,  I  (who  was  in  the  American  'Block  Hut ')  heard  shouts  of  fire  sod 
shrieks  for  help.  There  was  a  small  opening  into  the  street  from  our  hat, 
and  a  crowd  of  shrieking  people  came  surging  in.  We,  however,  jdned 
together,  and  forced  them  out  into  the  great  hall,  where  a  terrible  scene  con- 
fronted us.  Amid  a  mass  of  panic-stricken  people,  rushing  in  all  directioni, 
and  wildly  dashing  through  the  crowd,  were  five  or  six  students  oomplstelj 
enveloped  in  flames.  One  of  the  most  terribly  burnt  came  shrieking  akng, 
one  mass  of  flame,  and  endeavoured  to  get  into  our  hut.  We  succeeded  in 
throwing  him  down  just  at  the  door,  and,  after  pouring  all  the  water  we  hid 
on  him,  threw  a  blanket  over  him,  and  at  last  extinguished  the  'flamet. 
He  was  so  terribly  burnt  as  to  be  unreoogmsable.  As  I  assisted  to  get  him 
into  a  sitting  posture,  his  flesh  seemed  to  peel  off  in  my  hand.  We  gave 
him  some  whisky,  which  revived  him  a  little,  and  he  was  then  earned 
to  the  hospital  Altogether  seventeen  persons  were  burnt,  of  whom 
twelve  of  those  most  ^seriously  injured  were  at  once  taken  to  the 
hospital,  where  eight  subsequently  died.  What  made  it  still  more  tetriUe 
was  that  most  of  tiiose  burnt  were  dressed  in  an  Esquimaux  costume  made 
of  flax,  and  fastened  to  a  skin-tight  canvas  covering  with  a  sort  ol  pitch, 
which  melted  with  the  flames  and  stuck  the  tighter  to  them.  It  was  horrible 
to  see  their  frantic  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  their  fiery  robe,  but,  of  ooune, 
without  success.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  in  the  Esquimaux  hut,  when 
three  of  the  students  were  sitting  together  in  a  small  cave  at  the  back  selling 
herrings.  One  of  them  reached  out  to  get  some  money,  and  put  his  ann  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle  that  was  standing  on  a  barrel.  His  coat  of  flax  was  at 
once  in  flames.  The  cave  being  so  small  his  companions  could  not  escape, 
and  so  were  at  once  on  fire  also.  They  rushed  madly  through  the  hall,  and 
in  that  manner  communicated  the  flames  to  the  others." 

—  Lord  Dunraven*s  resolution  in  favour  of  opening  the  Natioiial 
Museum  and  Galleries  on  Sundays  defeated  in  the  House  of  Ix»ds  by  41 
to  34. 

23.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  Hooae, 
at  which  Lord  Aberdare  moved,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  seconded,  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  UniverBtty 
Teaching.  The  object  of  the  society  was  to  induce  London  to  emulate  the 
example  of  nuuiy  provincial  towns  and  provide  means  for  the  encouragement 
of  secondary  education. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  on  returning  from  dining  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Marlborough  House  met  with  a  serious  accident.  Alighting  from  lus  canuge 
at  the  garden  entrance  to  his  house  in  Downing  Street,  and  springing  quiddy 
on  to  the  stone  steps,  his  foot  slipped  on  a  piece  of  ice  ;  he  fell  backwards, 
and  striking  the  back  of  his  head  violently  against  the  edge  of  the  kerb  out 
his  scalp,  crosswise  for  two  or  three  inches,  to  the  bone.     Othenriie 
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iSDAfieeted  by  the  accident,  he  wm  immediately  on  his  feet  again,  and, 
Ueeding  profusely  from  the  wound,  walked  into  the  house.  Dr.  Blake 
speedily  arrived,  and  dressed  the  wound.  Later  on  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  Hr.  Gladstone  should  be  seen  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  and  when  that 
gentleman  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  found  the  patient  calm, 
cheerful,  and  free  from  the  smallest  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
ajid  his  recovery  though  slow  was  unchecked  by  any  relapse  or  unfavourable 
symptoms. 

24.  A  grace  proposed  in  the  Senate  House  of  Cambridge  University 
granUng  to  women  admission  to  the  honour  examinations.  A  very  huge 
number  of  non-resident  fellows  came  up,  and  the  matter  was  keenly  dis- 
cussed both  in  the  Senate  House  and  in  the  public  press.  The  right  was 
conceded  by  398  to  32. 

25.  A  terrible  lynching  case  occurred  at  Springfield,  Tennessee.  Some 
months  previously,  nine  negroes  had  murdered  with  horrible  barbarity  a 
farmer  named  Lagrade,  plunder  being  their  object.  All  were  caught  and 
ecmfined  in  Springfield  gaol.  One  week  afterwards  a  mob  took  two  of  them 
from  the  prison  and  lynched  them,  at  the  same  time  lynching  another 
morderer  confined  there.  Another  prisoner,  after  confessing  the  crime,  died 
in  prison.  The  trial  was  held  at  Springfield,  and  after  hearing  the  Judge's 
charge  was  adjourned  for  the  day,  and  the  Sheriff  started  with  the  prisoners 
in  his  charge  to  the  prison.  A  mob  met  him  at  the  door  and  captured  the 
prisoners.  They  then  took  possession  of  the  court-house  and  hanged  five  of 
them  to  the  verandah  at  the  court-house  door.  Two  other  negroes,  who  had 
turned  State  evidence,  were  pursued  .during  the  night  and  killed.  Thus  ten 
murders  avenged  that  of  Lagrade. 

26.  The  vacancy  for  East  Cumberhmd,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Richard  Mu^prave,  filled  by  Mr.  (George  Howard  (Liberal),  who  obtained 
3,071  votes  against  3,041  given  to  his  opponent  Mr.  James  Lowther  (Con- 
servative). 

27.  The  St.  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  burnt 
down.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  had  in  their  charge  40  children  under  12  years, 
who  were  locked  in  their  dormitories  when  the  fire  was  discovered.  A 
Sister  unlocked  the  girls'  dormitory,  liberating  23  girls,  who  all  escaped ;  but 
on  going  to  open  the  boys'  dormitory,  a  stranger  on  the  stairs  refused  to 
allow  her  to  pass,  because  of  the  danger,  saying  that  all  had  escaped.  After- 
wards, on  the  firemen  breaking  in  the  door,  they  found  17  boys  suffocated  by 
the  smoke.  They  had  crawled  under  their  cots.  They  were  all  dead.  Only 
two  of  them  had  been  touched  by  the  fire. 

—  The  marriage  of  the  prospective  heir  to  the  German  crown  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  in  the  Royal  Schloss  at  Berlin.  The  bridegroom  was 
Frederick  William  Victor  Albert,  eldest  son  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
and  of  Germany,  grandson  of  the  German  Emperor  and  of  Queen  Victoria, 
nephew  in  the  fifth  degree  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  twenty-fifth  lineal 
descendant  of  the  adventurous  Conrad,  ccuUt  of  HohenzoUem. 

—  A  great  demonstration  made  in  Paris,  in  celebration  of  Victor  Hugo 
having  entered  his  eightieth  year.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  attended  by  the  chief 
functionaries  of  his  department,  waited  upon  M.  Hugo,  and  begged  the  poet's 
acceptance,  as  an  offering  from  the  €k)vemment  of  the  French  Republic,  of  a 
luperb  vase  from  the  Sevres  factory.     The  Com^e  Franfaise  presented  to  [^ 
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him  an  immeme  wreath  of  white  roses,  on  which  wexeemblaaoiied  tlwHBHi 
of  the  pieces  he  had  brought  out  there.  Literature,  trade,  and  eammaobwmi 
multifarious  deputations,  which  assembled  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  ifu—is 
adjoining  the  Place  de  l^Etoile,  and  comprised  almost  erery  wdUaova 
personage  in  Paris. 


MARCH. 

3.  At  the  Vatican  an  unknown  Cardinal  appeared  in  the  Loggia  of 
Raphael  among  the  many  persons  gathered  there  on  the  oocasiai  of  the 
anniversaxy  of  Leo  XIII.'s  coronation.  For  a  few  moments  he  was  supposed 
to  be  a  foreign  Cardinal  whose  appearance  was  unknown  to  ihe  ct&dtJB,  sad 
some  ladies  present  are  said  to  have  kissed  his  hand  and  receiyed  tiie  Beos- 
diction  from  him.  It  was,  however,  soon  noticed  that  he  wore  a  moosiacfae, 
and  that  some  of  the  accessories  in  his  dress  were  incomplete,  and  on  Idi 
being  then  questioned,  it  was  found  that  the  supposed  Cardinal  was  a  poor 
madman  who  had  on  several  occasions  presented  himself  at  the  YaticsB 
asking  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope. 

5.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  violent  earthquake  in  about  seven 
seconds  nearly  destroyed  the  town  of  Casamicciola,  in  the  Island  of  Ischis, 
and  reduced  this  flourishing  and  celebrated  bathing  establishment  and  town 
to  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  One  hundred  and  twenty  bodies  were 
dug  out  of  the  ruins.  Lower  Casamicciola  was  less  injured,  but  in  the  Upper 
Town  there  was  not  a  house  remaining.  From  amidst  the  heap  of  rams 
the  tower  of  the  church,  with  the  clock  standing  at  five  minutes  past  one, 
stood  firm.  In  many  directions  the  streets  were  impassable  from  the  yawn- 
ing chasms,  some  of  which  were  two  feet  wide,  and  the  majority  oi  the 
survivors  were  forced  to  sleep  for  several  nights  in  the  open  air.  On  the 
previous  day  shocks  of  earthquakes  had  been  felt  in  Switzerland,  at  Agnm, 
and  in  the  Puy  de  Ddme. 

6.  At  Nice,  a  balloon  with  three  passengers  was  unexpectedly  carried 
out  to  sea,  and  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  stop  its  flight,  the  travellers  would 
have  been  drowned  had  they  not  fallen  in  with  an  Italian  ship,  which  rascoed 
them  after  they  had  been  four  hours  on  the  water. 

7.  The  House  of  Lords  delivered  judgment  in  the  action  brought  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  and  other  residents  at  Hampstead  against  the  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  for  damages  on  account  of  a  nuisance  arising  from  the 
Hampstead  Small-pox  Hospital.  Their  lordships  decided  that  the  mansgen 
had  no  statutory  authority  to  do  anything  which  might  be  a  nuisance  to  the 
plaintiffs  without  their  consent.  The  judgment  of  the  lower  Courts  in  htvour 
of  the  plaintiffs  was  therefore  to  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

8.  The  House  of  Lords  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  Privileges  declared  that 
William  John  Manners,  a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Huntingtower  by  his  public 
English  marriage  with  Miss  Katharine  Camilla  Burke,  had  made  out  hisdsim 
to  the  Earldoms  of  Dysart  and  Barony  of  Huntingtower,  created  by  Charles  L 
A  counter  petition  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  Albert  Edwin  ToUemsche, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  son  of  an  irregular  Scotch  marriage  which 
had  been  previously  contracted  by  Lord  Huntingtower  with  Elizabeth 
Aokford,  his  mother's  lady's-maid,  and  much  evidence  was  heaid  on  both 
sides.  ^  T 
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9.  In  Paris,  Lea  Magasins  du  Printemps,  in  the  Place  du  Havre,  near 
the  Western  Railway  Station,  a  colossal  linendrapery  establishment,  nearly 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  fire  appeared  to  have  lain  hidden  in  the  lower 
magasim  all  night,  and  when  it  declared  itself  the  whole  building  was  soon 
enveloped  in  flames.  The  employia  sleeping  in  the  establishment,  boiii  men 
and  women,  had  to  escape  in  their  night-dresses.  The  steam  and  hand 
fire-engines  were  soon  on  the  spot.  Only  part  of  the  outward  walls  were 
left  standing.     One  fireman  was  burnt,  and  another  man  was  injured. 

11.  The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  final  Court  of  Appeal,  gave  an 
elaborate  judgment  on  the  "  Tichbome  Case."  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
in  1874,  had  found  Thomas  Castro,  alias  Arthur  Orton,  alias  Sir  Roger  C. 
Doughty  Tichbome,  guilty  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  him  to  two  terms  of 
penal  servitude,  each  of  seven  years — one  offence  being  in  his  affidavit  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  in  1868,  and  the  other  in  his  evidence  given  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1871.  The  counsel  for  the  appellant  urged  a 
variety  of  points  to  show  that  both  offences  being  included  in  one  indictment 
and  having  a  common  object,  the  sentence  for  both  should  be  concurrent. 
These  objections  were  all  overruled,  and  the  two  terms  were  pronounced  to  be 
consecutive. 

12.  In  the  channel,  the  Ducal  liner,  Dtike  of  Buccle\uih,  3,058  tons,  bound 
for  Calcutta,  came  into  collision  with  the  Benin,  which  was  returning  from 
Liberia  with  a  cargo  of  1,800  tons  of  West  African  produce.  The  accident 
occurred  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  an  unusually  smooth  sea.  The  vessels 
had  seen  each  other  several  miles  apart,  and  the  Benin  had  held  her  course 
under  the  impression  that  the  new  rules  forbade  her  to  change  it.  She  sank 
in  a  few  minutes  after  the  blow,  but  not  before  the  crew  had  reached  the 
deck  of  the  Bucdeuch.  The  second  officer  of  the  Bucdeuch  was  in  charge  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  and  his  defence  was  that  the  Benin  was  trying  to 
cross  his  bows.     The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  about  230,0001. 

—  The  vacancy  at  Coventry,  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson 
(Liberal),  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  former  Conservative  member,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Eaton,  obtaining  4,011  votes  against  3,568  given  to  Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  (Liberal). 

—  An  Encyclical  issued  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  reminding  the  Episcopate  of 
the  bitter  warfare  carried  on  in  many  countries  against  the  Church,  whose 
salutary  action  the  State  desired  to  buiish  from  the  public  life  of  the  people, 
and  complaining  bitterly  that  this  criminal  conspiracy  had  been  chiefly 
prejudicial  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  whom,  despoiled  of  his  legitimate  rights, 
had  been  left,  as  if  in  mockery,  nothing  more  than  the  mere  semblance  of 
regal  majesty.  In  the  very  centre  of  Catholic  truth  the  sanctity  of  religion 
was  outraged,  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See  was  turned  into  contempt,  and 
while  many  Catholic  churches  were  closed  or  desecrated,  the  temples  of 
heterodoxy,  wherein  the  worst  doctrines  were  taught  with  impunity,  had 
multiplied.  Laws  injurious  to  the  Church  and  the  Catholic  populations  were 
sanctioned,  and,  regardless  of  that  right  of  teaching  with  which  the  Roman 
Pontiff  was  invested,  he  was  prohibited  from  any  share  in  the  education  of 
youth  beyond  what  was  subject  to  the  rude  surveillance  of  civil  legislation. 

13.  The  Czar  Alexander  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
About  one  o'clock,  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  Grand- 
Duke  Michael,  was  being  driven  in  a  closed  carriage  from  the  Winter  Palace.    . 
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He  had  reached  the  Catherine  Canal,  near  the  Stable-bridge,  and  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  Michael  Palace,  when  an  explodofn  took 
place  just  behind  the  carriage,  wounding  the  horses,  one  of  the  six  Coandu 
forming  the  esoort,  and  killing  a  Moujick  standing  near.  The  carriage,  scnne- 
what  shattered,  was  immediately  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the  Emperor, 
apparently  thus  far  uninjured,  stepped  out  before  his  brother  in  the  lotd. 
After  he  had  alighted  from  his  carriage  an  officer  ran  towards  him,  and  adud 
whether  he  was  hurt.  His  Majesty  replied  very  calmly,  **  Thank  God !  I  m 
untouched.  Don't  disturb  yourself.  I  must  see  after  the  wounded.""  A 
number  of  soldiers  of  the  escort  and  civilians  who  had  happened  to  be 
passing  at  the  time  were  lying  on  the  ground  wounded.  The  Emperur 
ordered  that  all  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  injured,  and  especially  to  a 
Cossack  who  had  sustained  serious  hurts,  and  then,  turning  round,  he  hit 
the  assassin  a  few  paces  from  him,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people.  A 
soldier  of  the  Preobrajenski  Regiment  of  the  Guard  held  him  fast  by  the 
arms.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  revolver  and  in  the  other  a  dagger.  The 
Emperor  approached  the  assassin  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  ordered  him 
to  be  removed.  His  Majesty  turned  to  walk  home,  but  he  had  only  gone  t 
few  steps  when  another  yoimg  man  threw  something  at  his  feet  A  tre- 
mendous explosion  followed,  which  was  heard  all  over  the  city.  As  soon  as 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  the  Emperor  was  seen  to  be  lying  on  the  ground 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  Many  other  wounded  persons  were  lying  near  him.  The 
assassin  himself  fell  to  the  ground,  but  was  unhurt.  He  was  immediste!/ 
surrounded  by  a  furious  crowd,  from  whom  the  police  had  some  difficulty  in 
protecting  him.  Tlie  Emperor,  who  was  quite  unconscious,  was  placed  on 
the  sleigh  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  who  took  him  in  his  arms,  resting  the  head, 
which  was  covered  with  blood,  on  his  breast.  The  Emperor^s  helmet  ru 
carried  away  by  the  explosion,  and  was  not  afterwards  to  be  found.  The 
Imperial  carriage  being  smashed  to  pieces  by  this  second  explosion,  the 
wounded  Colonel  took  the  Emperor  into  his  sledge,  and  drove  him  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  Drs.  Botkin,  Golvin,  and  two  others  were  at  once  summoned, 
and  they  stated  in  a  bulletin  published  about  three  o'clock  that  both  his 
Majesty's  legs  were  broken  below  the  knees,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  wis 
severely  injured,  and  the  left  eye  forced  from  its  socket.  They  therefore 
added  that  there  was  no  hope.  The  Grand-Duke  Michael,  fortunately,  was 
not  hurt.  The  physicians  having  declared  the  Emperor's  condition  hopelen, 
the  whole  Imperial  Family  immediately  gathered  at  the  Winter  Palace.  The 
Emperor's  chaplain  was  soon  called,  and  from  his  hands  his  Imperial  Msjettj 
took  the  last  Communion,  and  quietly  expired  shortly  afterwards,  at  about 
a  quarter  to  four.  The  Imperial  Standard  over  the  Palace  was  then  lowered 
half-mast  before  a  vast,  silent,  and  anxiously  inquiring  crowd.  All  hats  were 
removed,  and  general  sorrow  seemed  to  prevail.  While  driving  up  to  the 
Palace  the  Grand-Duke  Czarewitch  was  cheered  by  the  masses.  Streams  of 
people  moved  up  and  down  the  streets,  passing  from  one  to  the  other  the 
official  bulletins.  A  Council  of  State  was  immediately  summoned.  All 
restaurants  and  places  of  amusement  were  closed,  and  even  the  outgoing 
trains  on  the  various  lines  stopped.  Rousakoff,  the  youth  who  threw  the 
first  bomb  at  the  Emperor's  carriage,  was  arrested  by  a  soldier  after  the 
explosion.  For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  a  student  at  the  Mining 
Academy.  The  criminal  who  threw  the  second  bomb  was  not  taken.  I^^- 
sakoff  confessed  to  having  thrown  the  first  bomb,  but  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  person  who  threw  the  second.     On  tlie  following  night  a  Cossack,  and 
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a  person  who  declined  to  give  his  name,  died  in  the  hospital  from  injuries 
received  by  the  explosion.  Altogether  twenty  persons  were  injured.  One 
account  said  the  man  who  died  without  giving  his  name  was  apparently 
gravely  implicated,  even  if  he  did  not  actually  throw  the  second  bomb,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  poison  he  had  taken. 

15.  Casamicciola  visited  at  midnight  by  another  earthquake,  moving  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  ;  several  of  the  remaining  houses  and  buildings  fell, 
aad  at  sea  the  swell  was  so  great  that  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  boats 
were  forced  to  put  back  to  shore. 

16.  At  about  half-past  eleven  at  night  a  woman  passing  down  George* 
Street  noticed  a  large  parcel  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Mansion 
House,  and,  thinking  it  strange  that  it  should  have  been  left  there,  stood 
watching  for  some  minutes,  to  see  if  anybody  came  to  remove  it.  She  then 
called  a  night-watchman,  and  he  returned  with  her,  and  on  taking  up  the 
parcel  it  was  noticed  to  be  on  fire.  He  at  once  tore  away  the  lighted  part, 
and  then  conveyed  the  packet  to  the  police  station,  where  it  was  opened,  and 
found  to  consist  of  a  flat  wooden  box  strongly  bound  with  iron  hoops,  with 
a  round  hole  in  the  centre,  whence  a  fuse  protruded.  In  the  box  were 
40  lbs.  of  coarse  blasting  powder,  part  of  an  old  carpet  bag,  and  other  things. 
No  clue  was  obtained  to  the  authors  of  this  obvious  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
Mansion  House,  which  was  attributed  on  the  one  hand  to  Fenian  terrorism 
and  on  the  other  to  anger  of  some  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Irish  constituents  in 
liambeth,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  he  had  given  in  support  of  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  in  Parliament. 

—  On  the  same  night  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  near  Wolverhampton 
to  upset  the  London  and  North- Western  express  from  London.  A  sleeper 
and  two  cliairs  had  been  placed  upon  the  rails  and  tightly  wedged  down. 
The  force  of  the  collision,  though  great  enough  to  partially  cut  the  sleeper, 
did  not  throw  the  train  off  the  line,  and  no  fatal  results  ensued. 

—  A  Parliamentary  return  issued  showing  that  in  the  thirty  dioceses  into 
which  England  and  Wales  are  divided  there  are  11,118  resident  incumbents, 
and  1,509  non-residents,  385  curates-in-charge,  and  4,888  assistant-curates.  Of 
the  sole -chaise  cui^^tes  one  received  a  stipend  of  20^,  one  of  30i.,  three  of 
40i.,  thirty-two  of  80i.,  seventy-eight  of  100^.,  twenty-two  of  200i.,  and  one 
in  each  case  of  250^.,  2792.,  2902.,  and  3001,  Of  the  assistant-curates  two  got 
board  and  lodging,  four  101,  a  year,  twenty-three  20^.,  fifteen  30f.,  twenty- 
nine  40^,  ninety  50^.,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  1(KW.,  1,014  receive  120?., 
1,109  get  150?.,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  200?.,  thirteen  250?.,  and  two 
300?.^  whilst  six  receive  1?.  per  week. 

18.  In  reply  to  a  deputation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  urged  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  nominate  ex-officio  lady  members 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  Mr.  Dodson  declined  for  the  time  to  establish  a  new 
precedent  for  his  department. 

—  According  to  a  Parliamentary  Paper  the  total  cost  of  the  General 
Election  of  1880,  as  shown  in  the  official  returns  made  by  the  various 
candidates,  was  1,737,300?.,  exclusive  of  24  Irish  seats.  The  ouUay  by  480 
Conservative  candidates  was 951,000?.,  and  that  by  488  Liberals  was  771,540?. 
The  average  cost  of  success  to  the  Conservatives  was  1,884?.  per  seat,  and  to 
the  Liberals  1,545?.,  whilst  of  the  defeated  candidates,  the  former  spent  on 
an  average  2,064?.  per  head,  and  the  latter  1,663?.   In  the  English  andWelsh,  r 
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counties  the  expenditure  was  455,0152.  by  the  OonBervstives,  and  d03,735{. 
by  the  Liberals  ;  in  the  boroughs  346,0102.  and  335,6902.  respectively.  In 
Scotland  the  Conservatives  spent  48,4102.  and  the  Liberals  35,8252. 

19.  The  body  of  the  late  Czar  transferred  from  its  temporary  resting- 
place  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  the  Winter  Palace  to  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  lie  in  state  for  a  fortnight. 

—  Rev.  S.  F.  Green,  Rector  of  Miles  Platting,  Manchester,  apprehended 
by  a  Sheriff's  officer,  and  lodged  in  Lancaster  GaoL 

20.  A  sermon  preached  at  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Pahtah- 
quahong  Chase,  hereditary  chief  of  the  Ojibway  tribe,  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Indians,  and  the  Colonial  Society's  missionary  at  Munceytown, 
Canada.  In  early  life  Mr.  Chase  was  employed  in  ihe  Indian  department  of 
the  Canadian  government,  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place  after 
his  appointment.  After  some  years  of  useful  life  as  a  civilian,  he  was  ordained, 
and  since  1863  has  been  employed  as  a  missionary. 

21.  After  the  death  of  Lord  John  Thynne,  Sub-dean  of  Westminster,  a 
controversy  sprung  up  with  regard  to  Ashbumham  House,  in  Little  DesnV 
yard,  which  his  lordship  had  occupied  for  so  numy  years  as  his  preb^dal 
residence.     By  the  Public  Schools  Act  it  was  provided  that  the  buOdii^ 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Governing  Body  of  Westminster  School ;  but 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  issued  a  statement  in  which  they  say  that  the  house  if 
built  on  the  site  and  with  the  materials  of  an  earlier  edifice,  once  occupied  by 
the  Dean  during  the  brief  period  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  when  the  Bishop 
of  Westminster  resided  at  the  Deanery.     The  present  building  is  said  to  hare 
been  erected  by  Inigo  Jones.     It  was  occupied  by  the  Cotton  Library,  sod 
later  by  Fynes  Clinton.     It  was  inhabited  as  a  prebendal  house  by  various 
Canons  of  Westminster,  among  others  by  Dr.  Bell,  founder  of  the  Lancastriin 
system,  and  by  Dean  Milman,  as  rector  of  St.  Margaret's.     It  was  rumoored 
that  this  house,  with  its  historical  associations  and  its  architectural  decon- 
tions,  were  for  the  first  time  threatened  with  destruction,  and  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  occupy  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  not  only  the  site  of  the 
house,  but  also  the  garden,  including  the  clearly  defined  space  of  the  ancient 
refectory,  mpre  than  once  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  House  of  Commons, 
extending  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  south  cloister.     The  Dean  and  Chapter 
being  advised  that  the  legal  right  conferred  on  the  €k>veming  Body  in  respect 
of  the  garden  did  not  reach  to  the  cloister  wall,  opposed  all  intrusion.    An 
additional    cloister  proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  Abingdon-street  was 
abandoned  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  refectory  was 
the  only  space  still  left.   To  preserve  if  possible  this  historical  monument  and 
its  associations,  an  individual  member  of  the  chapter  (presimied  to  be  Dean 
Stanley)  offered  to  gi/e  40002.  (the  exact  equivalent  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the 
Act  as  the  price  of  the  property)  in  addition  to  the  sum  returned  by  the 
Chapter  to  the  Governing  Body  of  Westminster  School,  on  condition  of  their 
relinquishing  their  rights  imder  the  Act  to  Ashbumham  House  and  the  site 
of  the  ancient  refectory.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Head  Master  (Dr.  Soott) 
put  out  a  counter-statement,  in  which  he  said  that  though,  as  part  of  the 
original  foundation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  school  should,  in  equity,  have 
shared  in  the  increased  value  of  the  Chapter  property,  no  such  benefit  re- 
sulted ;  on  the  contrary,  that  very  increase  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  school,  as  it  made  still  more  difficult  the  acquisition  ^additional  space. 
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The  Public  Schools  Commissioners,  in  1864,  made  various  recommendations 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  improvement  and  sustenance  of  the  school. 
When  the  Public  Schools  Bill  was  being  prepared,  the  Chapter,  instead  of 
giving  effect  to  any  one  of  these  requirements,  rebuilt,  as  a  canonical  residence 
on  a  larger  scale,  the  house  which  the  Commissioners  recommended  should 
be  pulled  down ;  they  provided  no  additional  site  or  building,  and  would 
have  made  in  their  compact  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  a  provision 
for  the  future  totally  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

—  Dr.  Julius  Oppert,  the  distingmshed  writer  on  Assyrian  ArchcBology, 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  the  place  of  the  late  M.  Mariette, 
the  Egyptologist. 

—  The  Opera  House  at  Nice  totally  destroyed.  Soon  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  performance  of  Ltida  de  Lammermoor,  a  gas  explosion  took 
place,  setting  fire  to  the  scenery,  and  though  the  theatre  was  at  once  plunged 
in  darkness  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  gas,  it  was  immediately  lighted  up  by  the 
conflagration.  A  frightful  struggle  ensued  among  the  audience  to  reach  the 
doors ;  those  in  the  galleries,  which  were  chiefly  filled,  being  cut  off  from 
chances  of  escape  by  the  staircases  catching  fire.  Happily  there  were  not  more 
than  150  people  present,  the  boxes  and  stalls  being  untenanted.  Sixty-two 
hves,  however,  were  lost,  amongst  them  four  English,  employed  in  the 
theatre.  Strakosch,  the  impresoHo,  was  slightly  hurt,  and  Signora  Dorcadio, 
the  prima  donnay  had  to  escape  in  tiie  costume  in  which  she  was  singing. 

24.  At  a  Court  held  at  Windsor,  the  Queen  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of 
Fife  the  honour  of  Knighthood,  and  invested  him  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle.  Subsequently  the  Queen  held  a  private  investiture  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,  when  a  large  number  of  officers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Afghanistan  campaign  received  their  respective  decorations. 

25.  "  The  Nation's  Drink  Bill  for  1880  "  was  thus  composed  :— 

1880  1879 

Beer  consumed  .  905,088,978  gals.,  at   1«.  6d.     .  £67,881,673  .  £73,667,609 

British  spirits     .    28,467,486     „    at  20«.  Od.     .    28,457,486  .    27,936,660 

Foreign  spirits  .      8,477,612     „    at  24«.  Od.     .    10,173,014  .    11,449,021 

Wine         .        .    16,852,335     „    at  18*.  Od.     .    14,267,102  .    13,440,583 

British  do.  (est.)    15,000,000     „    at   2$.  Od,    .     1,750,000  .•     1,750,000 

£122,279,275  £128,143,863 

In  1860  the  amount  expended  in  the  same  way  was  86,897,6932.  from 
which  point  it  rose  steadily  imtil  1876,  when  it  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
147,288,7601.,  since  which  there  has  been  a  steady  reduction. 

—  Intelligence  reached  this  country  that  the  attempt  of  the  French 
I^timist  adventurer,  Le  Marquis  de  Bay,  to  colonise  New  Ireland,  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  had  collapsed.  The  colonists  who  had  sailed  in  the 
previous  year  under  circumstances  which  had  attracted  much  attention  and 
suspicion,  eventually  reached  Noumea,  where  they  arrived  nearly  starved. 

— According  to  a  return  published  in  the  Golos  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Russian 
Naval  Budget  for  the  ten  years  1870-80  had  absorbed  298,920,910  roubles,  of 
which,  however,  only  72,000,000  roubles  or  one-twenty-sixth  part  had  been 
devoted  to  ship-building.  For  this  sum  Russia  had  obtained  an  ironclad,  Feter 
(he  Great,  twoPopofkeas,  three  frigates,  eight  clippers  (corvettes),  four  cruisers, 
purchased  in  America,  four  Imperial  yachts,  including  the  turbot?  ' 
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lAvadia,  four  Bchoonen,  nine  gunboats,  and  117  torpedo  boats,  of  which  only 
two,  however,  were  adapted  for  harbour  or  coast  sendee. 

26.  Charles  I.,  King  of  Roumania,  vested  with  his  new  kingly  title  by  the 
united  action  of  the  Senate,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ftnd  the  Council  of 
Deputies,  to  the  general  surprise  of  the  corps  diplomatiqut  and  the  worid 
generally. 

27.  The  funeral  of  the  late  Czar  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  the  cleigy  took  their  places  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin.  AH 
around  were  ranged  ladies  of  honour,  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  Ministers,  Senators,  functionaries  of  the  Court,  &c.  On  the  right 
of  the  catafalque  were  placed  the  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique  and  th&r 
consorts,  including  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  (British  Ambassador),  the  Ambams- 
dress,  their  eldest  daughter,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Embassy. 

28.  The  prosecution  for  alleged  libel,  brought  by  Mr.   Edward  Lery 
Lawson,  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,   against  Mr. 
Labouohere,  M.P.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  Truth,  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
Daily  News,  which  lasted  an  entire  week  before  Lord  Coleridge  in  the  Qaeen*i 
Bench,  came  to  a  close.     The  jury,  after  deliberating  foi  an  hour  and  a  half, 
said  there  was  no  hope  of  their  agreeing.     There  were,  it  is  said,  seven  for 
Mr.  Lawson  and  five  for  Mr.  Labouohere.    They  were  accordingly  discharged 
without  arriving  at  any  verdict.     It  was  a  prosecution  by  Mr.  Lawson  for  an 
alleged  libel  in  Mr.  Labouchere's  paper  Truth,  imputing  to  the  former 
cowardly  conduct  in  respect  of  an  assault  on  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  a  refusal  of 
a  challenge  from  him,  and  also  discreditable  conduct  in  the  management  d 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  both  with  reference  to  its  political  articles  and  to  certain 
advertisements.     Mr.  Labouchere,  in  conducting  his  own    case,   adduced 
extracts  from  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Telegraph  on  Christmas  Days  and 
€k>od  Fridays.     These  extracts  were  brought  forward  in  support  of  Mr. 
Labouchere*s  contention  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  journalism  for  a  paper  edited 
and  owned  by  Hebrews  to  insert  these  articles  on  Christianity.    Evidence 
was  further  tendered  showing  that  the  advertisements  referring  to  **h$bj 
farming,"  patent  medicines,  &c.,  were  inserted  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
charged  for  ordinary  advertisements.     And  as  regarded  the  other  part  of  the 
alleged  libel,  that  Mr.  Lawson  had  *'  bespattered  Mr.  Qladstone  with  slaTish 
adulation"  when  he  was  in  power,  *'in  the  hope  of  currying  favour  and 
obtaining  some  sort  of  social  currency ; "  but  that,   no  sooner  were  the 
Liberals  out  of  office,  than  Mr.  Lawson  '*  commenced  to  attack  him  in  a 
vein  of  mendacious  and  scurrilous  vilification."    On  this  part  of  the  caae  Ur. 
Labouchere  cited  extracts  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  written  some  time  ago  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  the  opposite  kind  of  Mr. 
DiEuraeli.  Other  articles  of  a  recent  date  were  also  cited  in  which  the  characten 
were  reversed.     Sir  Hardinge  GifiEard  first  argued  that  the  political  articles  did 
not  exceed  the  bounds  and  limits  of  fair  and  honest  criticism,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  personal  object  in  view.     He  then  con- 
tended, on  Mr.  LawBon's  behalf,  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  insertion 
of  these  advertisements.     Mr.  Lawson  did  not,  he  said,  deny  that  he  might 
have  heard  some  talk  about  them,  and  that  at  some  time  or  other  it  was 
brought  to  his  knowledge  that  the  Times  would  not  take  them,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  these  circumstances  they  were  discontinued  in  the  Mn 
Tehgraph.    In  dealing  with  the  high  charges  made  for  these  advertisements, 
he  suggested  a  consideration  which  he  said  perhaps  wouldv&ot  pijeient  itself 
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'to  many  persons*  minds,  but  which  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  the  true 
mot^iye  for  the  extra  charge — namely,  that  it  waa  made  with  a  view  to 
liAx&dicap  these  advertisements,  and  so  to  discourage  advertisers,  and  even- 
tvL£Llly  lead  to  their  exclusion  from  the  paper.  He  was  aware  that  some 
X>eople  would  not  take  that  view,  but  possibly  some  of  the  jury  might. 

29.  Exeter  Hall,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  a  cost  of  25,0002.,  and  re-arranged  and  decorated  at  an  equal 
cost,  re-opened  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  president,  in  the  presence 
of  &  large  company.  The  day  chosen  was  the  fiftieth  auniversary  of  its 
original  foundation.  During  the  interval  Exeter  Hall  had  been  chiefly  used 
as  the  place  where  the  various  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  of 
Xiondon  held  their  public  meetings,  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave 
its  oratorios. 

30.  The  statistics  of  Irish  emigration  during  the  year  1880  issued.  They 
showed  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving  Irish  ports  in  that  year  to  have 
been  95,867,  as  compared  with  47,364  in  the  year  1879.  All  with  the 
exception  of  340  were  natives  of  Ireland.  The  province  of  Leinster  fur- 
niahed,  16,169 ;  Munster,  30,654 ;  Ulster,  28,122  ;  and  Connaught,  20,519, 
the  proportion  of  emigrants  to  the  population  being  in  the  order  given, 
liaing  from  12  per  cent,  in  Leinster  to  24  per  cent,  in  Connaught.  Since 
May  1,  1851,  to  December  30,  1880,  2,637,187  emigrants  (1,406,476  males 
and  1,230,711  females)  had  quitted  Ireland.  Of  the  native  emigrants  of 
1880  nearly  86  per  cent,  went  to  foreign  countries  or  to  colonies,  and  about 
14  per  cent,  came  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  absorbing  no  less  than 
74,636  of  the  total  number. 

—  A  competitive  trial  of  the  three  sjrstems  of  electric  lighting  commenced 
in  the  London  streets.  The  Thames  Embankment  was  left  to  the  Jabloch- 
koff  light,  and  its  place  as  third  competitor  subsequently  assigned  to  the 
Lontin  system  ;  Ludgato  Circus  and  Bhwckfriars  Bridge  were  lighted  by  the 
Brush  light,  and  London  Bridge  and  the  space  before  the  Mansion  House  by 
the  Siemen  process.  The  estimate  for  a  year's  lighting  almost  equal  areas 
was  stated  to  be  by  the  Brush  system,  1,410L  ;  by  the  Siemen,  3,720^  ;  and 
by  the  Lontin,  2,930^.,  inclusive  of  the  chaiges  of  installation. 

—  Johann  Most,  editor  of  the  Freiheit,  a  German  newspaper  published 
in  London,  charged  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court  with  printing  and  publishing 
a  wicked,  malicious,  and  scandalous  libel  concerning  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander n.  of  Russia,  with  intent  to  incite  to  murder.  The  article  was  headed 
*'  At  Last ! "  and  commencing  with  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  0.  Beck : — 

Seize  these,  seize  those,  and  hold  them  fast ; 

But  one  will  reach  thee  still  at  last ; 
then  continued,  ''Triumph,  triumph  !  The  word  of  the  poet  is  fulfilled. 
One  of  the  most  horrible  tyrants  of  Europe,  whose  destruction  has  been  long 
sworn,  and  before  whose  withering  and  revengeful  breath  countless  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  Russian  people  sank  into  the  grave  or  the  prison,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  is  no  more."  In  similar  violent  terms  the  article  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  assassination,  and  the  name  of  Roussakof  is  described 
by  the  writer  as  **  one  to  be  treated  with  reverence"  ;  **  long-forfeited  heads 
tremble,  from  Constantinople  to  Washington,"  the  **  heroic  deed"  of  assassi* 
nating  the  Emperor  extolled,  and  the  necessity  of  such  '*  Brutus-like  actions  " 
being  more  frequently  performed  strongly  insisted  on.  It  proposed  that 
March  13  should  be  a  workman's  holiday  dl  over  the  world.  OoOqIp 
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APRIL. 

1.  According  to  the  twenty-third  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Comini»> 
•loners  for  England,  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  forty  years  the  total 
number  of  benefices  that  had  been  augmented  and  endowed  amount  to  thoai 
4,700,  the  grants  consisting  partly  of  annual  payments  charged  upon  the 
Common  Fund ;  partly  of  capital  sums  expended  in  the  provision  or  improre* 
ment  of  parsonage  houses  or  in  the  purchase  of  property ;  and  partly  of 
land,  tithes,  &c.,  annexed  to  the  benefices,  which  amount  in  all  to  about 
620,5002.  per  annum  in  perpetuity,  or,  in  capital  value,  to  a  sum  of 
18,615,0002.  The  benefactions  by  private  donors  amount  in  round  numben 
to  3,750,0002.,  and  are  equivalent  to  a  permanent  increase  in  endowmenti  of 
125,0002.  per  annum ;  whilst  a  sum  of  20,0002.  per  annum  had  been  con- 
tributed to  meet  the  Commissioners'  grants  for  curates  in  mining  districts. 

3.  The  decennial  census  taken  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  by  abore 
thirty  thousand  enumerators. 

—  A  severe  earthquake  devastated  the  island  of  Ohio,  in  the  j£gean 
Sea.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Ohio,  and  many  of  the  adjacent 
villages,  were  destroyed.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  71,491,  it  was  as- 
certained subsequently  that  3,612  had  been  killed  and  1,306  wounded. 
The  shock  was  also  felt  at  Syra  and  Smyrna.  Fresh  shocks  occurred  at  Ohio 
the  following  day,  and  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  on  board  the  steamers  in 
the  harbour.  The  island  of  Ohio,  Scio,  or  Skio  is  situated  in  the  JB^ean 
Sea,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Anatolia  by  a  channel  not  more  than  seven 
miles  where  narrowest,  and  about  fifty-three  miles  west  of  Smyrna. 

4.  Lanhydrock  House,  near  Bodmin,  the  seat  of  Lord  Robartes,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  conflagration  originated  in  the  kitchen,  and, 
owing  to  a  high  wind,  the  greater  part  of  the  mansion  in  a  few  hours  became 
a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  house  was  built  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  remarkable  for  being  ornamented  throughout  by  a  series  of  figures 
pendant  from  the  ceilings  or  attached  to  the  cornices  representing  Scriptural 
events.  One  series,  showing  the  Creation,  occupied  the  whole  length  of  a 
gallery  over  100  feet  in  length.  The  walls  were  hung  with  a  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  first  masters,  most  of  which  were  consumed. 

5.  According  to  a  despatch  to  the  Cologne  Oazette,  the  Qrand-Duke  Nicholas 
Oonstantinovitch,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Grand-Duke  Gonstantine  (eldest 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  IT.),  arrested  by  a  captain  and  two 
lieutenants  in  the  small  village  of  Sablino,  situate  on  the  railroad  to  Moscow, 
and  immediately  afterward  interned  in  a  castle  of  his  father  near  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Grand-Duke,  whose  name  was  mentioned  some  years  ago  in 
connection  with  a  diamond  theft,  was  under  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  political  intrigues  in  favour  of  his  father.  A  Vienna  telegram  described 
a  violent  scene  which  took  place  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand-Duke 
Gonstantine,  caused  by  the  arrest. 

—  The  House  of  Lords  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  gave  judgment 
in  the  long-standing  case  of  *'  Martin  v.  Mackonochie,"  The  original  sentence 
in  the  suit  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Dean  of  Arches,  Sir  Robert  Philli- 
more,   December,   1874.     It  was  a  sentence  of  suspension  for  six  weeb 
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against  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  inciimbent  d  St.  Alban's,  Holbom, 
for  liaving  practiBed  certain  observances  in  the  celebration  of  Holy  Comma- 
nion  declared  to  be  unlawful,  with  a  monition  not  to  continue  such  practices 
in  future.  In  March,  1878,  Lord  Penzance,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  post 
of  I>ean  of  Arches,  issued  a  fresh  monition,  founded  on  the  former  one,  on 
affidavits  of  a  persistence  in  similar  practices,  and  on  notice  to  the  defendant 
and  non-appearance,  he  afterwards  passed  the  sentence  of  suspension  for 
tliree  years  ab  officio  et  a  beneficio.  Two  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
IHviflion— the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor^ thought  this  an 
excess  of  jurisdiction  and  a  ground  for  prohibition ;  a  third  Judge,  Mr. 
Justice  Lush,  dissenting.  And  from  that  judgment  both  Lord  Penzance 
and  the  promoter  of  the  suit  appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the 
deciaion  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  this  being  the  effect  of  the  judgments 
deHvered  by  Lord  Coleridge  and  the  Lords  Justices  James  and  Thesiger, 
wliile  Lords  Justices  Brett  and  Cotton  were  of  an  opposite  opinion.  Thus, 
taking  the  Queen's  Bench  and  the  Appeal  Court  together,  the  Judges 
were  equally  divided  in  opinion — four  against  four.  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  consisting  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  Earl  Cairns,  Lord  Blackburn, 
and  Lord  Watson,  were  unanimous  in  deciding  against  Mr.  Mackonochie. 

Thus  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  ab  officio  et  beneficio  for  the 
space  of  three  years  was  held  good.  The  matters  from  which  he  was  admo- 
nislied  to  abstain  were  wearing  *'  vestments,"  causing  the  Agnus  Dei  to  be 
sung  during  the  reception  of  the  elements  by  the  communicants,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  to  the  congregation,  and  kissing  the  Prayer-book. 

8.  Although  the  first  inter-University  Boat  Race  was  rowed  in  1829,  and 
only  thirty-eight  contests  had  taken  place,  this  year  wais  celebrated  as  the 
first  jubilee  of  the  institution,  and  a  dinner  was  held  to  which  all  University 
champion  oars  were  invited.  Contrary  to  the  custom  which  has  prevailed  for 
many  years,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  was  rowed  on  Friday  instead 
of  Saturday.  The  result  of  the  race  was  a  triumph  for  the  Oxford  crew,  who 
won  by  three  lengths,  and  who  rowed  over  the  course  from  Putney  to  Mort- 
lake  in  twenty-one  minutes  and  fifty-two  seconds,  being  twenty-nine  seconds 
more  than  the  time  occupied  traversing  the  same  course  last  year,  when 
Oxford  won  by  four  lengths.  Oxford  having  won  the  toss,  chose  the  Middle- 
sex side,  and  took  the  water  soon  after  8*30  a.m.  The  oars  struck  the  water 
together  in  a  perfectly  level  start,  and  the  boats  started  as  steadily  and 
quietly  as  if  for  an  ordinary  trial  instead  of  for  the  race.  For  the  first  mile 
it  was  difficult  to  say  that  either  boat  had  an  advantage.  Oxford  was  a  few 
feet  ahead,  and  was  rowing  a  stroke  a  minute  faster'than  Light  Blue.  Both 
crews  rowed  with  great  deliberation,  at  36  and  37  strokes  a  minute  respec- 
tively. Most  of  the  faults  which  had  been  apparent  in  practice  disappeared, 
and  the  rowing  was  excellent  on  both  sides.  On  starting  for  the  Shoot  the 
boats  were  virtually  even.  Oxford  quickened  somewhat,  and  on  getting 
fairly  over  went  a  quarter  of  a  length  ahead,  an  advantage  which  they 
slightly  improved  as  they  passed  the  Soap  Works ;  and,  gaining  still  more 
by  the  Light  Blue  coxswain  having  taken  his  boat  too  far  on,  passed  under 
Hammersmith  Bridge  three-quarters  of  a  length  ahead.  Cambridge  stroke 
now  put  on  a  spiurt ;  and  here,  if  ever,  it  was  that  the  station  was  in  favour 
of  the  Light  Blue  pulling  the  race  out  of  the  fire.  They  did  not  prove 
equal  to. the  occasion.  The  boat  rolled  heavily  at  every  stroke,  and  the  crew 
all  got  short  and  jerky.   The  boat  seemed,  indeed,  to  travel  more  slow};  than 
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it  had  done  with  the  slower  stroke.  As  soon  as  this  conspicuous  &ilui«  <rf 
their  attempt  to  spurt  was  seen,  it  was  dear  that  the  race  was  orer,  and 
£rom  this  point  the  Light  Blue  coxswain,  who  had  hitherto  steered  fadrij  wdl, 
did  much  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  boat  by  pulling  her  head  fint  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Light  Blue  stroke  spurted  again  and  agiin, 
but  Oxford  gradually  increased  the  lead.  At  the  upper  end  of  Chiswick  Eyot 
they  were  more  than  clear ;  half  a  mile  further  they  were  a  length  in  advance 
and  went  under  Barnes  Bridge  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  lengths  ahead. 
Cambridge  put  on  another  gallant  spurt  at  this  point,  but  Oxford  had  now 
the  race  well  in  hand,  and  won  by  nearly  four  lengths.  The  race  was  a  ikw 
one — 21  minutes  and  51  seconds  ;  but  there  was  very  little  tide.  The  viief 
was  at  no  time  rough  enough  to  inconvenience  the  crews  to  any  serious 
extent.  For  the  first  mile  and  a  half  Cambridge  were  as  good  as  their  oppo- 
nents ;  but  after  that  their  style  told  against  them,  and  Oxford  had  the  race 
in  hand.     The  crews  were  : — 

Oxford.  Cambridge. 

Bt.  lb. 


1.  R.H.  J.  Poole,  Brasenose   .  10  11 

2.  R.  A.  Pinckey,  Exeter         .11     3 

3.  A.  R.  Paterson,  Trinity       .12    7 

4.  B.  Buck,  Hertford       .        .  11  11 

5.  R.  Kindersley,  Exeter        .13    3 

6.  D.  B.  Brown,  Hertford       .  13    7 

7.  J.  H.   T.    Wharton,    Mag- 

dalen     .        .        .        .  11    0 
L.  R.  West,  New  Itm  Hall 

(stroke) .        .        .        .  11    OJ 
E.     H.     Lyon,     Hertford 

(cox.)      .        .        .        ^70 


st.lh. 

10 

7 

11 

m 

12 

H 

11  13 

12 

H 

U 

13 

11 

9 

1.  C.  Gridley,  Third  Trinity  . 

2.  H.   Sandford,    Lady    Mar- 
garet      .... 

3.  J.  A.  Watson-Taylor,  Mag- 
dalen     .        ,        . 

4.  P.  W.  Atkin,  Jesus      . 
6.  E.  Lambert,  Pembroke 

6.  A.  M.  Hutchinson,  Jesus 

7.  C.  W.  Moore,  Christ's 
E.  C.  Brooksbank,   Trinity 

HaU  (stroke)  .        .        .  U    8 
H.  Woodhouse,  Trinity  Hall 
(cox.)       .        .        .        .72 

9.  A  general  order  issued  by  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chi^ 
announcing  the  changes  in  the  organisation,  titles  and  uniform  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  infantry  of  the  line  and  militia,  which  having  been  approved,  were 
to  come  into  effect  on  July  1,  1881.  The  infantry  of  the  line  and  militia 
would  thenceforward  be  organised  in  territorial  regiments,  each  of  four 
battalions  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  five  battalions  for  Leland ; 
the  first  and  second  of  these  being  line  battalions,  and  the  remainder  militia. 
These  regiments  would  bear  a  territorial  designation  corresponding  to  the 
localities  with  which  they  were  connected.  All  distinctions,  mottoes, 
badges,  or  devices  borne  by  either  of  the  line  battalions  of  a  territorial  regi- 
ment were  in  future  to  be  borne  by  both  battalions.  Battalions  which  had 
not  hitherto  borne  a  special  device  would  adopt  a  national  badge— English 
regiments,  a  rose  ;  Scotch,  a  thistle ;  Wsh,  a  shamrock  ;  Welsh,  a  dragon- 
The  72nd,  73rd,  75th,  and  91st  would  be  added  to  those  already  wearing  the 
kilt.     All  other  Scotch  regiments  wearing  trews  and  the  Highland  jacket 

—  Late  at  night  a  band  of  brigands,  supposed  to  be  Greeks,  surrounded 
the  house  of  Mr.  Suter,  at  the  village  of  Cassandra,  near  Varna,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  Mr.  Suter,  his  wife,  child,  and  four  servants.  Mrs.  Soter 
was  subsequently  released,  but  for  Mr.  Suter  a  ransom  of  15,000{.  is  demanded, 
in  addition  to  a  safe-conduct  from  the  authorities  during  the  n^otiations. 
Mr.  Suter,  son  of  the  British  ex-consul  atVama,  was  manager  for  an  English 
company  of  the  mines  at  Opomelia,  near  Mount  Athos. 

10.  The  trial  of  the  Russian  regicides  in  St.  Petersburg,  after  lasting 
three  days,  concluded.     The  women  as  well  as  the  men  were  described  s* 
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ill-favoured,  except  Sheliaboff,  who  was  a  fine  man,  and  the  only  one  among 
the  prisoners  who  conducted  his  own  defence.  The  evidence  added  little  to 
what  was  already  known.  The  prisoners  confessed  and  explained  their  share 
in  the  execution  of  the  plot,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of  the  witnesses 
were  dispensed  with.  Sheliaboff  expressed  his  disappointment  at  finding 
that  members  of  the  Senate,  and  not  men  of  his  own  class,  constituted  the 
Court  to  try  him.  On  the  second  day  of  the  trial  the  experts  explained  the 
composition  and  manufacture  of  the  bombs  ;  but  they  were  corrected  by  the 
prisoner  Keebaltchitch,  who  showed  the  process  more  accurately.  A  police 
officer  described  his  apprehension  of  the  woman  PerofiEskaya,  by  leaping  into 
her  droschky  as  she  was  driving  along  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
several  days  after  the  murder.  At  midnight  the  Court  withdrew,  having  put 
the  indictment  in  the  form  of  twenty-six  questions.  After  three  hours' 
absence  they  returned,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative  all  the  questions 
respecting  the  prisoners  except  two,  Michaeloff  and  Helfmann.  The  Attor- 
ney-General then  called  for  sentence.  Risakoff's  advocate  pleaded  against 
the  death  penalty  being  pronounced  on  his  client,  who  is  not  yet  twenty 
years  old.  The  Attorney-General  replied,  and  the  Court  again  withdrew, 
and  at  half -past  six  it  pronounced  all  the  accused  guilty,  and  sentenced  them 
to  death  by  hanging.  The  announcement  was  received  quite  calmly  by  the 
prisoners,  none  of  them  showing,  in  their  faces,  the  slightest  change. 
The  sentence  was  then  sent  to  the  Czar  for  confirmation,  an  effort  being 
made  on  behalf  of  Jesse  Helfmann,  no  woman  having  been  hanged  in  Russia 
for  130  years. 

—  In  the  course  of  excavations  at  Diirkheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  the 
workmen  came  upon  an  enormous  iron  chest  containing  the  celebrated 
treasure  of  the  Abbey  of  Limburg,  which  disappeared  after  the  siege  of  the 
abbey  in  1504.  It  contained  a  large  number  of  vases  and  other  objects 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  precious  stones,  and  a  host  of  coins  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  were  also  a  number  of  articles  for  worship,  dating  from  the 
commencement  of  the  abbey,  which  was  constructed  by  Conrad  the  Salic, 
and  his  wife.  Queen  Gisela,  and  opened  in  1030. 

—  Mrs.  Reville,  the  wife  of  a  butcher,  murdered  at  Slough.  During  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  someone  entered  the  room  where  she  was  sitting, 
and  inflicted  several  frightful  wounds  upon  her  head  and  neck  with  a  chopper. 
The  unfortunate  woman  was  quite  dead  when  discovered  by  a  neighbour. 
It  was  surmised  that  Mrs.  Reville  was  sitting  at  her  desk  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  shop,  making  up  the  accounts,  when  some  person  must  have  taken 
the  chopper  out  of  the  shop  and  cut  her  head  nearly  off.  A  note  was  found 
by  her  side  in  a  disguised  handwriting.  At  the  inquest  Mr.  Reville  gave 
evidence  that  he  left  his  wife  writing  when  he  quitted  home  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock.  A  boy  named  Payne,  an  assistant  in  the  shop,  was  ex- 
amined, and  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  murder.  A  blood  stain 
on  his  shirt,  he  said,  was  caused  when  he  was  killing  sheep.     Payne  was 

.  subsequently  arrested  and  committed  on  the  capital  charge,  but  when  brought 
up  for  trial  he  was  acquitted  without  any  hesitation  by  the  jury. 

12.  A  terrible  fire  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
city  of  Buenaventura  in  the  State  of  Columbia.  Strong  winds  were  blow- 
ing, house  after  house  caught,  and  soon  struggles  to  save  property  became 
struggles  for  life  itself.  Seven  persons  are  known  to  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  flames,  and  perished.     After  the  first  few  hours  all  attempts  to^^eck    . 
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the  flames  were  abandoned,  and  the  fire  practically  burnt  itself  oat,  tk 
panic-stricken  population  only  saving  what  little  they  could  remove. 

—  The  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  refused  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  implied 
for  with  a  view  to  discharge  from  custody  Rev.  S.  F.  Green,  rector  oi  St 
Jolm's,  Miles  Platting,  detained  in  Lancaster  gaol  for  offences  against  ibe 
Church  Service  Kegulation  Act. 

—  Mrs.  Fletcher,  a  professed  medium,  after  a  trial  lasting  many  days, 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  with  her  husband  '*  Colonel  "  Fletcher  of  obtsun- 
ing  jewellery  and  lace  to  the  value  of  10,0002.  by  false  pretences  of  Mn. 
Hart-Davies,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  The  question  turned  upon  whether  the  so-called  spiritualist  mani- 
festations of  the  plaintiff's  mother  were  the  result  of  fraud,  and  the  joiy 
decided  in  this  sense. 

14.  The  Founder's  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded  to 
Major  Serpa  Pinto,  the  Portuguese  explorer  of  Central  Africa  ;  the  Grotian'i 
medal  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Leigh  Smith,  the  Arctic  traveller,  for  his  discoverbs 
in  Franz-Josefs  Land  off  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  in  his  yacht  Eira, 

15.  The  five  persons  condemned  to  death  for  the  assassination  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Russia  hanged  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
veyed in  carts  from  the  prison  to  the  scene  of  the  execution,  all  riding  with 
their  backs  towards  the  horses,  dressed  in  black  garments  and  flat  caps,  with 
a  black  board  on  their  breast,  bearing  the  inscription  in  white  letters, 
**  Assassin  of  the  Czar."  The  procession  was  escorted  through  the  city  by 
several  sotnias  of  Cossacks  and  a  detachment  of  the  Pavlovsky  Regiment, 
and  at  the  place  of  execution  two  companies  of  each  regiment  of  Guards, 
numbering  between  4,000  and  5,000  men,  were  on  duty.  Soon  after  Uie 
procession  started,  one  of  the  condemned,  Michailoff,  it  is  said,  commenced 
addressing  the  crowd,  but  was  silenced  by  the  beat  of  drums.  After  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  had  been  read  by  the  secretary,  five  priests  ascended 
the  scaffold  to  offer  the  last  religious  consolations  to  the  prisoners,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  hang- 
man's task  was  completed.  After  half  an  hour  Dr.  Prentence  and  two  civil 
officials  certified  that  death  had  taken  place.  Each  of  the  bodies  was  then 
placed  in  a  deal  coffin,  and  removed  imder  escort  in  a  large  cart  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  scaffold  was  promptly  cleared  away.  Large  numbers  ol 
people  assembled  as  in  the  same  place  when  Molodetsky  was  hanged,  but 
not  in  such  large  crowds  as  on  the  occasion  of  Solovieff's  execution.  In  one 
of  tiie  accounts  of  the  execution  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  Czar's  aasassins,  it 
waa  atated  that  in  the  case  of  Michailoff,  the  rope  broke  twice  with  the 
weight  of  his  body  before  the  hangman  completed  his  task. 

—  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  venerable  tower  of  St,  John's, 
Cheater,  suddenly  fell.  An  immense  crack,  which  had  extended  from  the 
summit  to  the  base  for  years  past,  had,  after  the  rigour  of  the  past  winter, 
opijnod  more  widely,  and  the  whole  tower  had  given  such  signs  of  insecurity 
that  the  authorities  of  the  church  had  taken  steps  to  repair  it.  These  |n^ 
cautions,  however,  came  too  late,  for  on  the  north  side  the  tower  was  then 
evidently  giving  way,  and  was  pronounced  unsafe  by  the  builder  engaged  in  the 
work.  In  the  tower  was  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  the  most  melodious  in  the 
city,  and  these  remain  suspended  in  the  belfry.  Fortunately  no  lives  were 
lost,  and  the  body  of  the  church  has  not  suffered  except  io  a  slight  extent, 
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the  tower  being  isolated  from  it.  The  most  serious  loss  is  the  entire  deetruc 
tion  of  a  very  massive  and  beautiful  Early  English  porch  and  gateway.  Half 
of  the  tower  was  left  standing  in  a  very  precarious  state. 

18.  Colonel  Malcolmson,  who  had  held  a  command  in  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign, and  brought  before  a  court-martial  on  the  charges  of  misbehaviour  and 
cowardice,  honourably  acquitted.  It  was  alleged  against  him  that  in  the 
retreat  from  Maiwand,  having  outmarched  the  remainder  of  the  force,  he 
openly  advised  the  abandonment  of  the  grms  and  gun-carriages  which  were 
laden  with  wounded ;  and  that  he  spread  reports  calculated  to  spread  alarm 
and  despondency.  G^nerab  Burrows  and  Nuttall,  who  were  the  chief  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  were  subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination ;  and 
the  court,  having  sat  for  ten  days,  came  to  a  decision,  after  hearing  two  or 
three  only  of  the  witnesses,  for  the  defence. 

—  At  the  Brighton  Volunteer  Review,  25,000  men  of  all  arms,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Rifle  Corps,  engaged  in  a  sham  fight.  A 
British  army  of  10,000  was  supposed  to  be  marching  to  Brighton  along  the 
Lewes  road,  when  on  reaching  Falmer  it  learned  that  the  enemy,  nearly 
15,000  strong,  had  landed  at  Brighton,  and  established  themselves  in  a 
strong  position  between  Newmarket  Hill  and  Bevendean.  The  invaders, 
though  they  resisted  stoutly,  were  ultimately  forced  to  fall  bsck. 

—  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  to  Norwich  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  National  Fisheries  Exhibition.  The  show  was 
divided  into  six  classes,  as  follows  : — 1.  Pisciculture  and  shell-fish  culture. 
2.  Models,  trawling  gear,  drifting  gear,  canvas  and  ropes,  and  inland  fishing- 
tackle.  3.  Life-saving  apparatus,  lamps,  fog-horns,  signalling,  architectural 
plans  for  fish  markets,  fish-curing  establishments,  fish  vans,  and  fishermen's 
clothing.  4.  Pictures,  utilisation  of  condemned  fish  and  fish  refuse  as  a 
manure,  and  the  cleansing  of  sewage-polluted  streams.  5.  Dried,  salted, 
smoked,  and  tinned  fish,  shell-fish,  fish  oils,  manure,  and  disinfectants, 
aquatic  flora  and  fauna,  and  birds  which  prey  upon  fish.  6.  Loans,  including 
a  number  of  trophies  of  angling  skill.  The  best  of  these  were  contributed  by 
the  London  Piscatorial  Society— a  collection  of  fish  principally  taken  in  the 
Thames.  There  was  also  in  this  class  a  fine  collection  of  casts  made  by  the 
late  Frank  Buckland,  and  lent  by  the  authorities  of  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

19.  The  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris  opened  at  the  Salon  des  Fetes  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  by  a  speech  from  the  Minister,  M.  Barth^emy  St. 
Hilaire.  England  and  Italy  were  not  represented  at  the  earlier  sittings,  but 
subsequently  Sir  Louis  Mallett  attended.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
the  United  States  Minister,  M.  Maguin,  French  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
elected  president. 

23.  Russell  M^Coy,  the  first  descendant  of  the  famous  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty  who  ever  visited  this  country,  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Pitcaim 
Island  in  the  American  ship  Harvey  Mills,  When  he  left  there  were 
ninety-five  persons  on  the  island,  but  only  three  names  of  the  original 
mutineers  now  remain,  these  being  Christian,  Young,  and  M*Coy.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  was  a  stepdaughter  of  John  Young,  she  being  also  the 
stepdaugher  of  John  Adams.  She  was  then  about  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
was  the  second  child  bom  on  the  island.  M'Coy  stated  that  it  was  an  error 
to  suppose  that  Adams  was  the  leader  of  the  mutineers,  that  position  being 
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always  occupied  by  Fletclier  Christian.  The  islanders  at  present  have  ahe^ 
goats,  pigs,  and  fowls,  with  which  they  were  supplied  chiefly  by  passing 
vessels.  There  is  no  money,  the  people  exchanging  one  with  anotl&er  any> 
thing  they  may  have.  There  is  one  church  on  the  island,  and  one  school, 
and  the  schoolmaster,  Simon  Young,  also  officiates  in  the  churdu  His 
daughter,  Rosalind  Young,  assists  him  in  the  schooL  The  Church  service  is 
conducted  according  to  the  English  Prayer-book  ;  the  marriage  ceremony  n 
similar  to  ours,  except  that  the  wedding  can  take  place  after  one  publicadon 
of  the  banns.  Polygamy  is,  of  course,  strictly  forbidden,  and  it  is  ev^i  a 
rare  occurrence  for  a  second  wife  to  be  taken  should  the  first  die.  Services 
are  held  in  the  church  twice  each  Sunday,  and  the  Sunday-school  meets 
twice  also.  The  day-school  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  sometimee  three 
o'clock,  one  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner.  On  Saturday  there  is  a  holiday. 
English  manners  and  English  customs  are  followed  so  closely  that  the 
islanders  keep  the  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  and  Easter  holidays,  and  Guod 
Friday  is  always  observed  as  a  strict  fast-day.  M^Coy  said  the  people  were 
always  very  glad  to  hear  about  the  Queen,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  them, 
and  an  organ  which  Her  Majesty  had  presented  to  them  was  an  object  of 
mudi  veneration.  As  far  as  regards  food  the  islanders  were  well  off,  but 
the  supply  of  clothing  is  very  deficient,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  female 
inhabitants.  M'Coy  is  a  married  man,  and  the  father  of  nine  children. 
The  principal  articles  of  which  the  islanders  were  in  need  were  wearing 
apparel,  thread,  cotton,  needles  and  domestic  utensils. 

25.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  in  the  capital  of  the  Duchy.  He  had 
been  called  to  the  throne  on  the  summary  ejection  of  his  brother  Karl,  who 
died  some  years  since,  bequeathing  aU  his  wealth  to  the  city  of  Geneva. 

26.  The  funeral  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  took  place  at  Hughenden. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Prince  Leopold  (repre- 
senting the  Queen)  followed  the  chief  mourners  in  the  procession  to  the 
church.  Most  of  the  members  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet,  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  other  prominent  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  followed.  Wycombe  town  was  full  of  people,  and 
all  the  avenues  to  Hughenden  Church  and  Manor  were  lined  witii  spectators. 
The  road  was  filled  with  carriages,  and  the  library  gradually  filled  with  illus- 
trious guests.  One  of  the  first  to  arrive  was  Sir  William  Haxtx>urt,  once 
the  companion  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  Sunday  walks  at  Hughenden. 
Next  came  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  after  long  estrangement,  became  his  most 
hearfcy  colleague,  and  then  appeared  Lord  Hartington,  the  absence  of  whose 
political  sponsor,  Lord  Granville,  disabled  by  sickness,  was  sincerely  deplored. 
Lord  Henry  Lennox,  whose  personal  affection  for  the  chief  of  his  party  is 
well-known,  next  appeared  deeply  moved  ;  and  then  arrived  in  quidc  succes- 
sion Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  John  Manners,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Abeigavenny,  Count  Mflnster, 
Count  Karolyi,  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Carrington,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  Lord  Sandon,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  American  Minister  (Mr.  Russell 
Lowell),  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  Mr.  James 
Lowther,  Lord  Bradford,  Mr.  Rowland  Winn,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  No  sooner  ha  the  Royal  Princes  arrived  than  they 
proceeded  to  place  with  their  own  hands  the  tributes  of  Royal  respect  which 
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tliey  had  brought  with  them  above  the  mass  of  flowers  which  already  towered 
high  above  the  bier.     The  Queen  sent  two  wreaths,  one  of  primroses  with 
the  inscription,  *'  His  favourite  flowers,  from  Osborne,  a  tribute  of  affection 
from  Queen  Yictoria."    The  second  was  of  bay  leaves  and  everlasting  flowers 
with  the  words  in  letters  of  gold,  ^'  A  mark  of  true  affection,  friendship,  and 
respect  from  the  Queen.'*    The  Prince  of  Wales  offered  *'  A  tribute  of  friend- 
ship and  affection,"  the  Princess,  ^*A  token  of  friendship  and  regret  ;*' 
Princess  Beatrice,  *'A  mark  of  respect;"  Prince  Leopold,  **A  mark  of 
friendship  and  respect;"  and  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,   **A  token  of 
regard  and  respect."    The  procession  to  the  church  was  formed,  the  three 
Princes  and  the  chief  mourners,  Mr.  Ralph  Disraeli  and  his  son  Mr.  Coningsby 
Disraeli,  Lords  Rowton  and  Harrington,  following  the  coffin  by  one  door, 
while  the  greater  number  of  those  present  issued  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  and  joined  the  leaders  outside.     The  funeral  service  was  read  by  the 
vicar  of  Hughenden,  Mr.  Blagden,  in  the  church,  which  was  filled  by  those 
vv^ho  had  not  come  to  the  house.   Amongst  these  were  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
Mr.  Millais,  B.A.,  Dr.  Quain,  M.D.     In  the  coffin  had  been  placed  a  solid 
silver  casket,  weighing  above  two  pounds  and  a  half,  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  Disraeli  family  ;  it  contained  a  coloured  portrait  of  the  deceased  states- 
nian  taken  shortly  before  his  death. 

—  The  accounts  presented  to  the  general  synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
showed  that  the  Representative  Body  was  possessed  of  7,032,627^.,  which  was 
derived  and  expended  as  follows  : — 

Receipts. 
Balance  of  commutation  money  from  Church  Tempor- 
alities Commissioners £2,665,626 

By  Church   Temporalities  Commissioners,  in   lieu  of 

private  endowments 600,000 

Composition  of  annuitants 1,482,782 

Contributions  during  eleven  years 2,295,622 

Interest  of  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 98,498 

Payments. 
Payment  of  annuitants .        ...:..  £2,665,626 

Parochial  sustentation 3,236,458 

Episcopal  sustentation 322,529 

Purchase  of  glebe-houses,  &c 263,017 

Various  trust  funds,  &c 309,936 

Balance 245,961 

—  H.M.  sloop  Dotcrd  six  guns,  1,137  tons,  and  900  horse  power, 
blown  up  off  Sandy  Point  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  cause  for  a  long 
time  remained  a  mysteiy,  the  Fenian  *'  skirmishers ''  at  first  claiming  to  have 
destroyed  her.  Of  the  officers  and  crew,  156  in  number,  only  eleven  escaped. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  subsequently  found  that  the  explosion  was  owing  to 
the  defective  ventilation  of  the  coal  bunkers,  but  this  conclusion  was  shaken 
by  subsequent  discoveries  of  the  incautious  use  of  a  certain  chemical 
varnish. 

27.  Disclosures  of  a  veiy  strange  character  made  at  Constantinople  as  to 
he  murder  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  by  one  of  the  women  in  Mahmud  Damad's 
harem.  Fahri  Bey,  second  chamberlain  to  the  murdered  sultan,  and  possess- 
ing his  entire  confidence,  was  accused  of  being  the  principal  actor  on  the 
occasion,     lie  employed  the  murderers,  set  a  guard  at  the  door  of 
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oooupied  by  the  Sultan*s  mother,  with  instractions  to  kill  her,  too,  if  she 
endeavoured  to  enter  her  son's  room.  Then  Fahri,  with  Ibrahim,  a  wrestler, 
and  two  eunuchs,  went  to  the  Sultan.  Fahri  Bey  threw  him  on  a  sofa  md 
sat  on  his  head,  while  Abrahim  was  ordered  to  cut  open  the  veins  of  the  aim 
with  a  dagger.  The  unfortunate  monarch  struggled,  and  at  one  time  threw 
oflf  Fahri ;  but  he  was  again  knocked  down  and  the  business  completed.  A 
pair  of  scissors,  steeped  in  blood,  were  placed  in  the  dying  Sultan's  left 
hand,  and  sometime  after  Fahri  Bey  pretended  to  seek  his  master  for  instnic- 
tions,  and  feigned  horror  and  grief  at  finding  him  dead,  so  well  that  the  others 
believed  him.  A  commission  was  forthwith  appointed  to  try  the  accused 
persons,  among  whom  was  Suleiman  Pasha,  commander-in-chief  during  the 
late  war.  It  was  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  plot  to  kill  oflf  all  the  Imperial 
princes,  but  this  was  frustrated. 

28.  At  the  Mansion  House  a  fSte  held  by  the  members  of  the  Bagged 
School  Union,  with  the  object  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  on  his  eightieth  birthday.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  was 
attended  in  state  by  the  sheriflOs,  and  surrounded  by  many  distinguished 
persons.  The  principal  resolution,  offering  a  grateful  recognition  to  L)rd 
Shaftesbury's  services,  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  seconded  by 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster. 

30.  The  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  L>rd 
Beaconsfield  at  Hughenden.  After  a  few  minutes'  stay  within  the  church, 
the  Royal  visitors  walked  across  the  green  sward  to  the  inclined  excava- 
tion leading  to  the  opening  of  the  vault,  and  then,  followed  by  Princess 
Beatrice,  Lord  Rowton,  the  lady-in-waiting,  and  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  Her 
Majesty  walked  to  the  tomb  and  placed  a  wreath  and  cross  of  white 
camellias  and  other  flowers  upon  the  heap  of  floral  offerings  which  com- 
pletely obsciured  the  lid  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  coflin. 


MAY. 

1.  According  to  a  census  taken  by,  and  published  in  the  8t,  Jamea^i 
(hzetUf  it  appeared  that  at  fifty-seven  churches  in  the  city  of  London, 
all  situated  within  one  square  mile,  with  sittings  for  31,055  persons,  and 
according  to  the  Clergy  Directory ,  with  an  aggregate  income  of  40,2661.,  the 
total  present  were  6,731.  Of  these  571  were  officials  and  their  families, 
706  choristers  (mostly  paid),  227  paupers  for  alms,  and  1,374  school  childroi. 
The  ordinary  congregation  was  thus  reduced  to  3,853,  viz.,  1,227  men,  1,700 
women,  and  830  children.  In  this  estimate  the  attendance  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  included,  but  not  the  emolument  of  any  of  the  capitular  body. 

—  The  E^ansas  Liquor  Law,  the  most  stringent  measure  ever  drafted  by  the 
prohibitionists,  came  into  operation.  By  it  all  places  where  liquor  is  dis- 
posed of  are  declared  to  be  common  nuisances,  to  be  abated  by  the  constable, 
who  is  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  neglects  his  duty.  The  sale,  gift,  or  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor,  communion  wine  not  exempted,  is 
forbidden,  except  for  medicinal,  scientific,  or  mechanical  purposes.  Doctors 
prescribing  alcoholic  liquor  must  make  an  affidavit  before  a  probate  judge 
that  they  will  only  tise  it  in  cases  of  actual  sickness,  while  druggists  most 
"we  a  bond  for  5CK)f.  that  they  will  only  dispense  it  on  prescription. 
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2.  Shortly  before  eleven  at  night  great  confusion  was  caused  in  the 
thoroughfares  between  St.  Paul's  and  the  Thames  by  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  Brash  lamps.  The  police  were  at  once  told  oflf  to  light  the  gas.  The 
electric  apparatus  was  soon  got  into  order  again,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  second  and  irremediable  break-down.  The  cause  of  the  mishap 
could  not  be  explained. 

—  A  Parliamentary  return  showing  the  number  of  electors  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  be  2,537,810.  Of  these,  932,860  were  in  the  counties, 
1,591,451  in  the  boroughs,  and  13,499  in  the  Universities.  In  Ireland  the 
number  was  229,461,  of  whom  168,217  were  in  counties,  57,497  in  boroughs, 
3,747  in  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin.  In  Scotland  there  were  310,218  electors— 
201,529  in  boroughs,  96,570  in  counties,  and  12,119  in  Universities.  The 
total  number  of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  therefore,  was  3,077,489. 
Manchester,  which  was  formerly  the  largest  constituency  in  the  three  king- 
doms, had  now  become  third  on  the  list.  The  order  of  precedence  of  the 
great  constituencies  was  as  follows  :  —  Birmingham,  63,909 ;  Liverpool, 
63,221 ;  Manchester,  58,712 ;  Glasgow,  57,882. 

—  The  first  Mayday  festival  was  celebrated  at  Whitelands  with  perfect 
success.  The  arrangements,  all  suggested  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  were  enthusias- 
tically carried  out  by  the  principal.  Miss  Stanley,  and  the  students.  Morning 
service  in  the  chapel,  which  had  been  most  prettily  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  bright  and  at  the  same  time  impressive  ;  the  sight  and  odour  of 
the  lovely  spring  flowers  giving  life  and  reality  to  the  hymn  for  SS.  Philip 
and  James's  day.  After  service  the  students,  in  light  colours,  wreathed  and 
garlanded  with  flowers,  assembled  in  the  training-room  to  elect  their  queen. 
At  Mr.  Ruskin's  desire  she  was  to  be  a  junior,  and  the  ^'likablest  and 
lovablest "  girl  in  that  body.  Both  seniors  and  juniors  voted,  and  Ellen 
Osborne,  the  Sillot  scholar,  was  returned  by  a  large  majority.  While  she 
retired  to  be  robed  by  her  self -chosen  maids  of  honour.  Miss  Kemm,  F.H.S., 
gave  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  account  of  the  history  of  Mayday 
sports.  By  the  time  that  the  students  had  sung  some  Mayday  glees  the 
queen  was  ready  to  begin  her  duties.  The  students  quickly  arranged  them- 
selves to  form  a  pathway,  bowed  low  before  Her  Majesty  as  she  passed  up 
their  midst  to  her  flowery  throne,  then  fell  into  a  procession,  grouped  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  throne,  and  saluted  the  blushing  and  graceful  queen 
with  the  glee  *'  ELail  Queen."  Her  Majesty,  crowned  with  moss  and  holostea, 
and  bearing  a  white  sceptre,  then  received  from  Miss  Stanley,  Mr.  Buskin's 
special  gift  to  the  May-queen— a  very  beautiful  golden  cross  and  chain. 
When  this  was  clasped  on,  the  Queen  accepted  some  lovely  roses  from  the 
rector,  and  proceeded  to  give  away  the  costly  books  (also  a  present  from 
Mr.  Ruskin),  which  had  been  sent  to  her  for  those  twenty-five  students  who 
should  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  May-queen  and  her  maidens. 
The  principal,  prime  minister  for  the  time  being,  called  out  the  names  of  the 
favoured  ones,  and  also  the  reasons  assigned  by  Her  Majesty  for  selecting 
them.  These  reasons  met  with  universal  approbation.  Among  the  happiest 
were  the  following  : — A  student  was  unselfish,  she  was  noble  and  good,  she 
upheld  the  right,  she  was  pleasant,  she  helped  her  companions.  Each  student, 
received  her  gift  kneeling,  and  kissed  the  Queen's  hand  before  retiring. 
After  this  Her  Majesty  proclaimed  a  half -holiday  for  her  loving  subjects,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up  ;  not,  however,  before  the  rector  had  complimented 
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the  BtodeiitB  on  their  tweet  ftnd  beautifal  Queen,  and  proposed  a  Tote  q£ 
thanks  to  the  author  of  so  much  pleasure. 

3.  A  singnlar  interment  took  place  at  the  Sheffield  Cemetery,  the  fizst 
of  its  kind  in  Kngland.  The  remains  were  those  of  an  (dd  kdy  who  bid 
been  deaf  and  domb  for  years.  The  mourners  were  all  deaf  and  diimb,  sad 
the  senrice  was  entirely  conducted  with  deaf  and  dumb  signs  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, the  superintendent  of  the  Sheffield  Deaf  and  Dumb  AssociatioiL 
Hitherto  the  service  in  similar  cases  has  been  conducted  orally  and  Uiea 
interpreted. 

5.  Mr.  Briton  lUri^re  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  painten ;  and  Mr.  T.  0. 
Barlow,  engrayer,  Awsodates — elected  Royal  Academicians. 

—  A  futfle  attempt  made  to  blow  up  the  Militia  Bairacks  at  CbesUr, 
where  the  permanent  staff  of  the  1st  Royal  Cheshire  Militia  was  quartered. 
Late  at  night  a  tremendous  explosion  occurred  at  the  north-west  oonier  of 
the  building,  where  were  the  guardroom  and  washhouses.  A  police-constable, 
who  was  on  duty  on  the  walls,  immediately  afterwards  found  someUung 
burning,  and  extinguished  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  cheap,  black  imitatkm 
leather  valise,  studded  with  iron  knobs.  He  also  picked  up  the  unconsamed 
piece  of  slow-burning  combustion  fuse,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  coid 
wrapped  in  a  thin  fabric,  and  is  such  as  is  usually  employed  for  exploding 
combustible  materials.  The  bag  appeared  to  have  been  hung  on  a  mil 
driven  into  the  walL  Two  men  found  lounging  about  the  spot  were  imme- 
diately arrested,  but  were  released  on  turning  out  to  be  Scotchmen  d 
respectable  character,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  noise. 

7.  A  serious  fire  took  place  at  Winton  Castle,  Haddingtonshire,  in  the 
occupation  of  Dowager  Lady  Ruthven.  One  half  of  an  addition  made  in 
1805  was  completely  gutted.     The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  7,0001. 

—  The  Lord  Mayor  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  to  Dr.  Mo&tt 
and  representatives  of  missionary  societies.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  speaking,  dwelt  upon  the  missionary  efforts  in  the  past,  and  expressed 
hopes  that  the  centre  and  south  of  Africa  would  derive  the  same  benefit  as 
North  AMca  had  done  from  the  civilising  influence  of  missions.  In  yso- 
posing  the  health  of  Dr.  Moffiitt,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  his  name  and  that  of 
Livingstone  would  remain  inseparable  in  their  triumphs  of  Christianity  in 
Africa. 

—  Intelligence  received  from  Mecca  stating  that  some  Arab  tribes  hsd 
entered  and  pillaged  tiie  Holy  City  and  cut  off  the  postal  oommunications. 
A  caravan  of  Mussulman  pilgrims  from  India  also  pillaged  by  Arabs. 

9.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  and 
attended  by  a  hundred  and  four  peers,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 
proposed  that  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  should  be  chosen  leader  of  the  Cca- 
servative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  proposal  was  seconded  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  supported 
by  Lord  Donoughmore,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  peers,  and  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 
The  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  proposal,  and  Lord  Salisbury  briefly 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  on  him. 

10.  Prince  Leopold  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Technical  School  in  Cowper  Street,  Finsbury.     His  Royal  Highness  was 
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welcomed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  behalf  of  the  council.  In  the  course  of 
his  address,  Lord  Selbome  said  the  Institute  owed  its  existence  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  a  considerable  number  of  the  City  Companies,  aided  now  by  the 
CoTx>oration.  It  conducted  local  examinations  in  subjects  of  thirty-two 
iBdustries,  and  in  eighty-five  difTerent  places.  The  number  of  candidates  at 
the  examinations  had  risen  in  three  years  from  202  to  2,401.  Through  the 
liberal  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  a 
▼aluable  site  of  ground  at  South  Kensington  had  been  given,  or  let  at  a 
nominal  rent,  to  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  it  a  central 
institution,  where  it  would  soon  be  established. 

—  After  a  series  of  fdtes  at  Salzburg  and  Vienna,  the  marriage  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Austria  with  the  Princess  Stephanie  of  Belgium  took  place 
in  the  capital,  in  the  chapel  in  the  Burg.     According  to  custom,  the  officiat- 
ing Cardinal,  Prince  Schwarzenbeig,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  received  the 
Elmperor  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  the  door,  offering  them  the  con- 
secrated water.     Next  came  the  Empress  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
and  between  them  walked  the  bride,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  silver-em- 
broidered veil.     She  wore  on  her  head  a  crown-like  diadem  and  a  myrtle 
wreath.     The  Crown  Prince  followed,  and  after  him  came  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  and  the  foreign  Princes  and  Princesses.     The  Cardinal 
in  his  address  said  the  Prince  had  been  prepared  for  this  ceremony  by  his 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  bowing  down  there  before  the  King  of  kings  ;  and 
the  prayers  of  millions  in  Austria  were  united  at  that  moment  in  asking  for  a 
blessing  from  above  on  the  bridal  couple.     The  ringing  of  beUs  and  salutes 
of  artillery  announced  the  entry  of  the  bridal  couple  into  the  church  and  the 
exit,  whidi  was  made  in  the  same  order  as  the  arrival,  only  the  Crown 
Prince  on  leaving  led  the  bride  and  went  before  their  Majesties.     After  a 
family  dinner  at  five  o'clock  the  yoimg  couple  left  the  capital  amid  the  loud 
cheers  of  the  assembled  crowds. 

13.  The  electric  railway  to  Lichterfelde,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Siemens 
and  Halske,  opened.  Trains  passed  to  and  fro  several  times  along  the  line 
without  the  slightest  hitch  in  the  working.  The  Minister  of  Railways  had 
inspected  the  line  previously,  and  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  the 
result  of  Dr.  Siemens'  laboiurs  : — *'  The  trial  was  in  a  simple  tramcar,  with 
an  electric  battery  totally  concealed  between  the  wheels,  in  connection, 
through  the  rails  it  ran  on,  with  the  principal  battery  at  the  station.  The 
rails  are  3  ft.  3  in.  apart,  and  exactly  resemble  those  of  an  ordinary  railroad, 
only  the  gauge  being  narrower.  The  greatest  speed  obtained  on  a  distance 
of  about  one  and  a  half  mile  was  eighteen  English  miles  an  hour.  Dr. 
Siemens  proved  that  if  necessary  a  far  greater  speed  could  be  obtained,  but 
this  was  not  allowed  by  the  German  police  authorities." 

—  The  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  placed  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  causing  great  activity  in  the  book  trade.  *'The  sheets  came  by 
steamer  from  the  English  publishers  to  their  agents  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. One  night  was  occupied  by  binding.  The  sale  began  at  daybreak, 
and  800,000  copies  were  ordered  on  the  first  day.  The  printing  of  the 
American  edition  began  in  both  cities  on  the  following  day. 

14.  A  remarkably  interesting  experiment  made  at  Calais  and  Dover, 
between  which  places  a  conversation  was  kept  up  vivd  voce  by  means  of  a 
new  kind  of  telephone,  patented  under  the  name  of  the  "Electrophone*'  j 
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Not  only  were  the  words  whispered  into  the  i^^^Mtfatus  st  GbUi  diitiBcdj 
heard  at  Dover,  but  the  listener  at  one  end  was  perfectly  able  to  distingvi^ 
by  the  mere  tone  of  voice,  who  was  speaking  at  the  other.  The  inTestor 
maintained  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  talk  across  the  Atlantic  as  kom 
one  room  to  another. 

16.  A  fire  resulting  in  the  loss  of  six  lives  at  Kotiing  HiD  was  d»- 
covered  by  a  passing  gentleman,  and  also  by  a  policeman,  at  aboot  bslf 
an  hour  after  midnight,  but  it  was  12*44  when  the  '*  call "  reached  the  I^ 
broke  Road  Station,  and  another  nine  minutes  before  the  engine  got  to  work. 
The  house  was  one  of  a  block  of  buildings  only  recently  erected.  The  from 
ground-floor  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Kash,  a  furniture  dealer  and  green- 
grocer, and  the  second  floor  by  James  Keen,  a  dairyman,  with  his  wife  and 
infant  child.  These  persons  escaped.  The  third  and  top  floor  was  need  hf 
Mrs.  Jackson,  who,  with  a  sister  and  three  children  and  a  man  nanied 
Church,  have  all  perished.  The  fire  escape  at  the  comer  of  Ladbioke  Grore 
Road  was  called  at  12*30,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  it  hastened  to  the  scene. 
On  arriving  there,  however,  he  found  the  house  blazing  from  base  to  roof, 
and  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  flames,  which  stretched  half  acrosi  the 
street,  it  was  found  impossible  to  approach  the  burning  pile.  Meantinw  the 
steam  fire-engines  from  Kensington  and  Paddington  arrived  ;  but  befOTetbey 
had  got  to  work  the  roof  fell  in,  followed  by  the  third  and  second  f^oon. 
The  efforts  of  the  fire  brigade  were  then  directed  to  preventing  the  flames 
from  extending  to  the  adjoining  houses,  and  so  far  they  were  succesifiil ; 
but  the  inmates  had  to  turn  out  of  their  houses.  When  the  fire  had  been 
got  under  search  was  made  among  the  dSbriSy  and  the  firemen  came  upon  the 
six  persons  who  had  occupied  the  top  floor,  their  bodies  being  charred  abnoet 
beyond  identification.  Nash  was  subsequently  charged  wiUi  having  pur- 
posely set  on  fire  the  house,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  insurance  monej, 
was  committed  to  trial  on  this  chaige,  as  well  as  on  that  of  manslaughter, 
and  was  subsequently  convicted  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

17.  A  deputation  of  British  Jews  waited  on  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Granville,  to  urge  him  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  their  kinsmen  in  Russia, 
where  they  were  being  persecuted  by  their  Christian  fellow-subjects,  whilst 
the  Government  seemed  unable  to  protect  them. 

—  The  New  Testament,  which  had  been  under  revision  for  ten  years, 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities. 

—  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  Scotland,  Prindpal 
Rainy  proposed  that,  considering  the  article  contributed  by  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  to  the  Encydopccdia  Britatmica  on  the  ''Hebrew  Las* 
guage  and  Literature,*'  the  Assembly  considered  him  no  longer  an  advan- 
tageous teacher  for  the  theological  students  of  the  Free  Church.  Principal 
Rainy  abstained  from  declaring  Professor  Robertson  Smith's  views  heretical, 
although  Professor  Whyte,  who  opposed  Principal  Rainy,  and  was  supported 
by  the  younger  members  of  the  Assembly,  argued  that  Professor  Smith 
should,  if  condemned  at  all,  be  condemned  for  heresy.  The  division  took 
place  at  midnight,  amidst  a  scene  of  great  excitement,  the  numbers  being 
423  for  Principal  Rainy's  motion  against  246. 

19.  Midhat  Pasha,  Governor  of  Smyrna,  who  was  accused  of  being  impli* 
oated  in  the  death  of  Abdul  Asiz,  gave  himself  up  to  the  Turkish  authontitf 
on  the  condition  that  he  received  a  fair  trial.     The  Sultan  sent  troops  to  su^ 
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round  his  resideoce  at  Smyrna  and  arrest  him.  Midhat,  however,  managed 
to  escape  by  a  back  door,  and  took  refuge  with  the  French  Consul.  He  first 
appealed  for  protection  to  the  European  Consuls ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
have  applied  to  the  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople. 

22.  King  Charles  of  Koumania  crowned  at  Bucharest.  The  crown  was 
made  of  steel  from  a  cannon  captured  at  Plevna. 

23.  The  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  judgment  in  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion for  an  order  to  remove  and  sell  the  furniture  of  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Green, 
the  rector  of  St.  John's,  Miles  Platting,  under  the  sequestration,  for  costs  in 
the  recent  suit  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  The  costs  were  taxed  at  249^  125.  9d. , 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  order  the  sale  of  Mr.  Green's  household  effects  to  meet  the  taxed 
chaises. 

24.  The  steamer  **  Victoria,"  while  returning  from  Springbank,  foiur 
miles  &om  London  (Ontario),  with  over  600  excursionists  on  board,  capsized 
at  a  point  one  mile  down  the  river,  in  12  ft.  of  water,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  All  the  passengers  were  instantly  plunged  into  the  stream.  The 
disaster  was  the  result,  in  the  first  instance,  of  overloading,  and,  secondly, 
of  the  rushing  of  the  panic-stricken  passengers  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
As  the  ship  careened,  the  stanchions  on  the  upper  deck  gave  way,  and  the 
whole  structure,  which  was  thronged  with  passengers,  fell  on  the  crowded 
deck  below.  The  **  Victoria"  then  gradually  settled  on  her  side,  precipi- 
tating numbers  of  people  into  the  water.  The  loss  of  life  was  nearly  200. 
Nearly  all  of  those  who  were  drowned  belong  to  London. 

—  The  titles  of  Baron  Arklow,  Earl  of  Clarence,  and  Duke  of  Albany, 
conferred  upon  the  Queen's  youngest  son.  Prince  Leopold. 

25.  Herr  Most,  the  editor  of  the  Freiheity  a  German  newspaper,  appear- 
ing in  London,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  publishing  a  *' scandalous  libel," 
inciting  to  murder  foreign  sovereigns,  and  other  matters  connected  with  an 
article  written  after  the  assassination  of  the  Czar.  A  recommendation  to 
mercy  was  added,  on  the  ground  that  Herr  Most  was  a  foreigner  who  might 
be  suffering  violent  wrong.  Judgment  was  deferred  until  the  legal  points  of 
the  case  were  argued.  These  points  were  subsequently  disposed  of  by  the 
Court  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  and  the  finding  of  the  jury  having  been 
upheld,  Herr  Most  was  condemned  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment. 

26.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  having  refused  to  resign,  Dr.  Adam  moved  his  suspension 
as  regards  all  rights  to  teach  and  to  exercise  professional  functions  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  as  regards  all  ecclesiastical  rights  and  power 
grounded  thereon.  After  a  lengthy  and  bitter  debate  this  was  carried  by 
394  votes  against  231. 

27.  At  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  during  the  Middlesex  Rifle  Association 
contest,  a  marker  lost  his  life.  He  was  in  charge  of  No.  18  target,  and  at  a 
moment  when  one  of  a  squad  had  taken  his  aim  and  had  his  finger  on  his 
trigger,  the  man  came  out  from  his  mantlet  with  his  flag  in  his  hand  and  stood 
between  the  mantlet  and  the  target.  At  the  same  instant  Major  Morris, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  squad,  gave  the  command  for  cease  firing,  but  the 
rifleman  had  pulled  his  trigger,  and  the  shot  passed  completely  through  the 
body  of  thd  marker.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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—  M.  Gambetta  attended  the  anTeiling  of  a  monument  at  Cahon  to  iha 
men  of  the  department  who  fell  fighting  during  the  Fnmoo-Creiman  war. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  that  the  monument  must  not  be  held  to 
symbolise  a  policy  of  aggression,  adventure,  or  conquest.  If  it  said  anything 
with  irresistilile  force,  it  was  that  the  dead  soldiers  to  whom  it  was  erected 
fell,  because  in  a  sad  hour  a  nation  gave  itself  over  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  one  man. 

28.  At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board,  Sir 
£.  H.  Currie  reported  that  the  small-pox  epidemic  was  still  increasing,  and 
that  they  had  1,600  patients  on  their  hands.  The  average  increase  was  about 
150  cases  a  week,  but  on  the  preyious  day  100  patients  had  been  admitted. 
The  Admiralty  had  offered  to  place  twelve  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board, 
but  upon  visiting  Chatham,  eleven  wefe  found  to  be  rotten  and  otiierwiae 
useless.  The  remaining  ship,  the  **  Atlas,"  was  quite  new,  and  had  never 
been  sent  to  sea,  and  it  was  proposed  and  carried  that  the  offer  of  the  ship 
should  be  accepted,  and  she  was  subsequently  moored  off  Deptford.  The 
comparative  returns  showed  that  during  the  fortnight  781  had  been  admitted 
to  the  various  hospitals,  116  had  died,  and  687  had  been  discharged,  being 
1,560  under  treatment,  and  no  beds  available. 

—  The  **  May  Queen  "  anchored  at  Aoba,  one  of  the  principal  islands  of 
the  New  Hebrides  Group,  in  order  to  disembark  returned  labourers  and  to 
recruit  for  others.  Having  landed  one  man  the  boats  were  on  their  return 
to  the  vessel,  when  they  were  hailed  to  wait,  as  many  men  wanted  to  engsge 
themselves.  The  boats  backed  into  the  beach  at  once,  when  they  wers 
immediately  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  used  huge  knives  and  tomahawks, 
and  killed  one  white  man  and  the  black  crews  of  the  two  boats  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  who  escaped  to  the  vessel  by  swimming,  though  severely 
wounded  by  tomahawk  cuts.     There  were  eight  blacks  in  all  killed. 

31.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  annual  motion  to  adjourn  over  the 
Derby  Day  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Power,  and  opposed  as  usual  by  Sir  Wil^id 
Lawson.  The  numbers  being  246  in  favour,  and  119  against  the  adjourn- 
ment.   In  the  previous  year  the  numbers  were  respectively  285  and  115. 


JUNE. 

1.  At  Epsom,  the  race  for  the  Derby  won  by  the  American  horM 
Iroquois  belonging  to  Mr,  P.  Lorillard,  defeating  a  field  of  fifteen  runners  of 
which  Mr.  Norman's  Peregrine,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guinesa  st 
Newmarket,  was  the  chief  favourite.  Lord  Bosebeiy's  Town  Moor  was 
third. 

—  Mr.  Wright,  the  aeronaut,  ascended  with  two  companions  in  a  balloosi 
frnm  the  Ory^tfll  Palace  grounds.  After  rising  to  a  height  of  about  7,000 
feet,  it  WHS  found  that  the  current  was  carrying  them  towards  Epsom,  and 
prest9iitly  they  came  into  full  view  of  the  racecourse.  The  voyagers  de- 
scended about  tmlf  a  mile  farther  on,  and  arrived  at  the  couiae  in  time  to 
witness  ilie  principal  event  of  the  day. 

3.  The  following  account  of  the  habits  of  a  dog  appeared  in  the  pi^iert, 

'upported  by  mucli  concurrent  testimony.     Towards  iJie  close  of  the  yesr 

78  a  fox  UOTieTj  big  in  bone,  and  not  over  well-bred,  jumped  into  a  tain 
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that  was  leaving  Brighton  for  Horsham,  and  settled  himself  in  the  guard's 
carriage.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  him  at  first,  but  after  a  time  he  began 
to  be  a  person  of  great  interest.  No  one  knew  where  he  came  from  or  to 
whom  he  belonged ;  but  every  day  he  was  ready  for  an  early  start  in  an  early 
train.  Sometimes  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  sometimes  to  Horsham,  some- 
times only  to  nearer  stations ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  arrange- 
ments was  that  he  always  got  to  Brighton  in  time  to  go  by  the  last  train  to 
Lewes,  where  he  always  slept,  leaving  again  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning. 
At  length  early  in  1880,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Company 
began  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  their  regular  servants,  and  presented  him 
-with  a  collar  bearing  this  inscription,  ^*  Jack — London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company."  On  one  especial  day,  and  probably  it  was  a  good 
■ample  of  many  another,  the  dog's  movements  were  carefully  noted.  After 
leaving  Lewes  as  usual  by  aa  early  tndn,  he  made  his  first  halt  at  Brighton — 
leaving  that  place  by  a  train  reaching  Steyning  at  10.50 ;  there  he  got  out 
for  a  minute,  but  went  on  by  the  same  train  to  Henfield.  Here  he  left  the 
train  and  went  to  a  public-house  not  far  from  the  station,  where  a  biscuit 
was  given  to  him  ;  and,  after  a  little  walk,  took  a  later  train  to  West  Grin- 
stead,  where  he  spent  the  afternoon,  returning  to  Brighton  in  time  for  the 
last  train  to  Lewes.  He  prefers  the  Portsmouth  line,  and  never  comes  so 
far  as  London.  He  generally  takes  his  place  on  or  by  the  guard's  wheel,  and 
aits  looking  out  of  tiie  window,  displaying  no  personal  attachment  to  any 
particular  guard  or  official  along  the  line. 

—  The  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  a  new  race,  open  to  3-year-old  horses,  won 
by  Prince  SoltykofiT s  Soobell  by  Carnival  -  Lady  Sophie,  9  st.  3  lb.  Of  the 
244  subscribers  twelve  horses  started ;  distance  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  Time 
2  min.  15|  sec. 

—  A  strange  chapter  in  the  history  of  modem  piracy  closed  the  Melbourne 
(Victoria)  Criminal  Court.  The  following  are  the  chief  incidents  : — ^In  Septem- 
ber 1880,  a  stranger  arrived  in  Glasgow,  giving  the  name  of  Walker,  and 
professing  to  act  as  broker  in  behalf  of  a  principal  named  Smith,  chartered 
the  "  Ferret,"  a  steamer  of  346  tons,  stating  that  Smith  intended  to  take  a 
■ix  months'  yachting  cruise  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health.  Stores  were 
obtained,  including  wine  to  the  value  of  1,4902. ,  the  goods  being  paid  for 
by  a  three  months'  bill,  which  was  afterwards  dishonoured.  The  steamer 
was  taken  down  to  Cardiff  by  a  temporary  crew ;  at  Cardiff  a  new  crew  was 
shipped,  coal  was  taken  on  board,  and  '*  Smith  "  and  his  invalid  wife  made 
their  appearance.  The  ship  started  on  the  1st  November,  ostensibly  for 
Marseilles.  The  "Ferret"  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with 
Smith,  or  Henderson  as  he  afterwards  called  himself,  as  owner,  and  one 
Walker  as  purser.  After  passing  Gibraltar  the  steamer's  funnel,  previously 
white,  was  painted  black  ;  and  her  boats,  before  blue,  became  white.  The 
■hip's  course  was  turned  round  in  the  night,  and  she  steered  back  past 
Gibraltar  with  lights  obscured.  Then,  when  nearly  out  of  the  Straits,  boats, 
buoys,  casks,  and  other  articles,  bearing  upon  them  the  name  of  the  *^  Ferret," 
were  thrown  overboard.  Questions  were  answered  with  threats  to  blow  out 
the  brains  of  any  man  who  should  be  over-communicative,  and  by  promises 
of  handsome  remuneration.  On  November  21st,  Cape  Yerd  was  reached, 
stores  were  taken  in,  and  a  bill — fraudulent  of  course — was  given  in  payment. 
Leaving  Cape  Yerd  the  name  of  the  ship  was  changed  to  the  '*  Benton." 
The  confederates  steered  for  Santos,  where,  after  some  delay,  they  obtained  r 
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on  freight,  by  false  pretences,  a  cargo  of  coflfee  for  Marseilles.  Thejthei 
steamed  oflf  for  Capetown,  and  on  the  way  the  name  of  the  ship  was  cbanged 
to  the  '*  India."  At  Capetown  the  coffee  was  sold  for  between  13,0001  lai 
15,000{.  At  Melbourne  the  adyenturous  rovers  were  arrested.  A  secret 
code  of  telegrams  was  found  on  board,  which  contained  provision  for  the 
following  messages  in  cipher.  '*  'Sell  iJiip  for  most  you  can  get  andeome 
home.'  '  Accept  charter  referred  to  and  lose  vessel  before  you  anire  in 
port.'.  '  Ship  is  fully  insured.  Destroy  her  some  way.'  '  Ship  is  folly 
insured  against  fire.  Bum  her.'  '  Game  is  up  ;  all  discovered  ;  destroy  cf 
hide  everything,  and  make  yourself  scarce ;  communicate  through  tbi 
arranged  channel.' " 

6.  The  large  space  of  ground  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  Houaei  d 
Parliament,  adjoining  the  Victoria  Tower  and  overlooking  the  river,  iHiidi 
had  been  for  two  years  in  the  course  of  construction  as  a  new  public  gsrdeii, 
is  opened  to  the  public. 

—  Count  Sigismund  Malaguzzi  di  Yaleri,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Arioeto, 
tried  at  Paris  for  robbery,  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment.  When 
a  mere  child  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages-in-ordinary  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  he  remained  for  several  years  in  the  household  of  lus  Imperal 
and  Royal  Highness.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  ran  away  from  home,  toIod- 
teered  into  the  French  army,  and  served  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign 
as  a  private  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  France  and  Russia  he  obtained  his  discharge,  and  resolved  to  seek 
fortune  in  Egypt,  where  he  speedily  gained  the  good  graces  of  the  Ehedife, 
whose  service  he  subsequently  entered  in  the  capacity  of  extra  eqaeny. 
This  appointment,  lucrative  and  pleasant  though  it  was,  he  threw  up  in 
1866,  in  order  to  fight  against  Austria  in  his  native  country's  quaireL  Durisg 
the  ensuing  four  years  he  led  an  errant  existence,  living  by  his  wits  in  alter- 
nate phases  of  luxury  and  privation.  When  the  Franco-German  war  broke 
out,  he  again  volunteered  into  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  was  severely  wounded 
under  Garibaldi's  command  in  one  of  the  actions  fought  near  Dijon.  After 
the  war  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  French  house  of  business ;  but,  hii 
salary  proving  too  slender  to  meet  the  views  of  a  signora  with  whom  he  hd 
contracted  an  irregular  connection,  he  stole  eight  thousand  francs  from  his 
employers  and  fled  to  Germany,  where— and  subsequently  in  Italy— he  lived 
under  an  assumed  name  until  his  resources  were  exhausted,  when  he  imprO' 
dently  returned  to  France.  There  he  was  speedily  recognised  and  arrested, 
and,  after  sufiering  a  *^  preventive  detention  "  of  several  months'  duratioD, 
was  ultimately  brought  to  trial,  with  the  result  above  stated. 

7.  Mr.  Palmer,  known  in  England  and  America  under  the  name  of 
*Warhawk,'  arrested  on  a  chaige  of  conspiracy.  It  was  asserted  at  the 
Porte  that  papers  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Palmer's  possession  proving  Ha^ 
he  undertook,  in  case  of  war  with  Greece,  to  blow  up  the  Turkish  fleet.  In 
a  letter  to  a  local  paper,  written  the  day  before  his  arrest,  Mr.  Palmer  !«* 
lated  how,  in  1869,  after  giving  information  to  the  authorities  about  a  plo* 
against  the  life  of  Abdul  Aziz,  he  was  expelled  from  Turkey,  and  how  b^ 
subsequently  acted  three  times  in  secret  missions  for  the  Turkish  Govem* 
ment.  He  had  since,  he  asserted,  exposed  the  Bremerhaven  and  other  plots, 
and  one  of  his  reasons  for  returning  to  Turkey  was  to  have  the  affiur  of  1S69 
oflScially  re-examined.  A  few  hours  after  the  publication  of  this  letter  the 
writer  was  arrested  by  the  Pera  police.  ^^ 
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—  The  following,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  are  given  as  showing  a  year's  income  and  expenditure  of  voluntary 
and  board  schools  respectively  : — 


VonTNTAUY  Schools. 


Income.  £        s.  d. 

Endowment 133,397  12  8 

Voluntary  contributions       .        .        .  751,291  10  4 

School  pence 1,061,240    7  7 

Government  grant        ....  1^398,502  18  8 

Other  sources 33,416  16  1 

Total 3,377,848    5  4 

Expenditure, 

Salaries 2,617,683    3  9 

Books  and  Apparatus  ....  195,150  13  10 

Miscellaneous 562,617  17  8 

Total         ....  3,375,451  15  3 
BoABD  Schools. 


Income.  £       ».  d. 

Government  grant       ....  513,663  10  1 

Rates 1,484,312    3  0 

School  fees  and  books  sold  to  children  335,722    0  7 

Endowment 4,666    6  5 

Other  sources 26,426    1  2 

2,364,790    1    3 
Loans 1,329,815    9  10 

Total  for  the  year      ,        .      3,694,605  11    1 

ExpendUure, 

(a)  Administration — 
Election  expenses 
Salaries  of  officers  of  board 
Repayment  of  principal  of  loans 
Interest  on  loans 
Legal  and  other  expenses    . 
Other  expenses   .... 

(&)  Maintenance — 
Maintenance    of    public    elementary 

(school  board)  schools     .  1,699,609  12    9 

(This  item  is  mainly  teachers'  salaries, 

fuel,  light,  and  books.) 
Industrial  schools       ....  61,144    8    6 

Fractions  in  calculation     ...  — 


8,006  18 

152,642  17 

109,869    9 

327,100  12 

73,260    7 

12,034  16 


2,343,559    1  11 
(c)  Capital  Charges — 

1.  Purchase  of  land  and  erection  of 

buildings 1,231,293  13    3 

2.  Alterations  and  additions      .        .  76,885  10  10 

3.  Furnishing  school  buildings  .        .  44,110    2  .  7 


Per  Scholar 
in  Arerage 
Attendanoe. 

£    $.   d. 

014 

0    7 

0  11 

0  14    6 

0    0    6 


9 
0 


1  15 

1 

1 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5  10 

1  15 

0 

Per  Scholar 

£ 

«. 

d. 

0  15 

4 

2 

4 

3 

0  10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  11 

3  10    7 


0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

9 

9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2    7    9 


0    19 

0    0    4 

3  10    0 


Total  for  the  year 


3,694,848    8    7    Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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8.  Princefls  Ohriitian  opened  a  fancy  fair  and  musical  fete  at  the  Albert 
Hall  in  aid  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women.  There  were  thoosaadi  is 
the  galleries  to  witness  the  ceremonies,  and  the  area  of  the  hall,  in  vUck 
the  old  English  fair  was  held,  was  crowded.  Here  an  ancient  market-pboe 
had  been  constructed,  with  all  its  antique  attractiyeness  and  n<Mie  ol  ito 
drawbacks.  Along  each  side  of  the  hall  was  a  row  of  old-fashioned  timbered 
houses  of  two  storeys,  the  corner  of  whidi  was  used  for  the  stalls.  Th» 
street  terminated  with  an  Elizabethan  mansion,  in  the  foreground  of  wbkk 
was  the  lawn  and  shrubbery.  At  the  other  end  was  a  feudal  castk  ia 
miniature,  through  the  archway  of  which  the  visitors  entered.  In  the  o^itre 
of  the  hall  was  a  maypole,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  flower-stall  was  placed. 
All  the  ladies  who  had  undertaken  to  preside  at  the  stalls  were  attired  xa 
costumes  of  Elizabethan  and  other  eras,  some  in  simple  rustic  fashicm  and 
others  in  more  courtly  guise,  in  which  powder  and  patches  had  a  place. 
A  number  of  the  gentlemen  actively  engaged  in  the  work  also  copied 
the  dress  of  an  earlier  period.  Countess  Cadogan  had  charge  of  '  ye  dde 
Chelsea  Bun  House,'  assisted  by  the  Countess  of  Coventry,  the  Countess  of 
Clarendon,  Viscountess  Castlereagh,  and  Viscountess  Grey  de  Wilton.  '  Te 
choycest  flowers  and  fruits '  were  '  displayed  lyghte  temptingUe  around  ye 
maypole'  by  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  and  the  Countess  of  Zetland. 
Many  of  the  ladies  arrived  in  sedan  chairs. 

—  From  an  official  return  it  appeared  that  there  were  566  blast  furnaces 
at  work  in  Great  Britain  out  of  967  erected,  the  number  in  opoation  bdng 
27  fewer  than  at  the  end  of  March.  Scotland  had  the  laigest  number  at 
work  in  proportion  to  its  total  of  any  district,  120  being  in  blast ;  and  SoutH 
Stafibrdshire  the  fewest,  42  being  in  operation  out  of  144.  Cleveland  and 
Durham  district  had  119  in  operation ;  Cumberland  and  Fumess,  54 ;  and 
South  Wales,  65. 

—  The  members  of  the  seventh  Old  Catholic  Synod  assembled  at  Bonn. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Bishop  Beinkens,  Privy  Councillor  von  Scholte, 
Professors  Michelis  of  Freiburg,  Weber  of  Breslau,  Ejioodt  and  Stephaa, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  StubenvoU.  Bishop  Reinkens  preached  the  opening 
sermon.  The  synod  then  discussed  and  voted  various  points  connected  with 
the  discipline  and  management  of  the  Church.  Amongst  these  were  recom- 
mendations to  cultivate  church  music  and  congregational  singing,  the  limits 
of  age  for  vestrymen,  and  the  power  of  the  hishops  in  respect  to  Synods,  and 
appointed  a  Liturgical  Commission  to  report  in  1883. 

9.  The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Greorge  Stephenson 
observed  as  a  public  holiday  in  almost  every  town  in  Northumbeiland  and 
Durham.  At  Newcastle  proceedings  commenced  with  a  public  breakfast  at 
Bath  Lane  Hall  with  a  view  to  promote  the  endowment  of  forty-two  schoU^ 
ships  and  exhibitions  for  students  of  mechanics  belonging  to  the  two 
northern  counties.  Whilst  the  breakfast  was  going  on  a  procession  of  six- 
teen of  the  finest  modem  locomotives  started  from  the  Newcastle  centisl 
station  to  Wylam,  an  old-fashioned  pit  village  eight  miles  distant,  where 
Geoige  Stephenson  was  bom.  Here  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  accompanied 
by  the  Municipal  authorities  of  the  other  Tyneside  boroughs,  planted  s 
memorial  oak  near  Stephenson's  cottage.  In  Newcastle  several  trade  pro- 
cessions and  meetings  were  held,  and  the  day  concluded  by  a  grand  banqoetf 
which  was  attended  by  many  Englishmen  and  foreigners  of  |distinctioD. 
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FStea  were  also  held  at  Chesterfield,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  eyen  in  Borne 
the  day  was  marked  by  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  erected  at  the  railway 
station  by  the  employis, 

10.  The  Census  Returns  for  Ireland  showed  a  total  population  of 
5,159,849,  or  a  decrease  of  252,558  since  1871.  The  decline  was  spread  over 
all  the  thirty-two  counties,  with  three  exceptions.  It  was  greater  in  Ulster 
than  in  the  other  provinces,  and  was  greatest  of  all  in  Monaghan.  The 
three  counties  in  which  there  had  been  no  decrease  in  the  population  were 
Antrim,  Dublin,  and  Kerry ;  the  first  the  busiest  and  probably  the  wealthiest 
of  the  Irish  counties,  and  the  last  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  remote  ;  whilst 
Garlow,  the  garden  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  other  richest  tracts  of  soil,  suffered 
most  from  depopulation.  The  religious  distribution  of  the  population  was 
made  up  of  3,951,888  Boman  Catholics,  635,670  Church  of  Irehmd,  485,503 
Presbyterians,  47,660  Methodists,  and  the  small  balance  of  other  denomina- 
tions. The  decrease  of  the  Homan  Catholics  in  the  ten  years  had  been 
198,979,  of  the  Protestants  32,328,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  12,145. 

—  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  Town  Hall  at  Liver- 
pool by  an  infernal  machine  filled  with  a  highly  explosive  substance,  the 
apparatus  having  been  wrapped  in  a  bag  and  placed  at  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  building.  At  about  4.15  a.m.  a  gentleman  on  duty  in  an  office  over- 
looking the  Exchange  flags  heard  a  policeman's  whistle,  and  ran  out.  He 
saw  a  policeman  running  up  Old  Hall  Street  after  two  men,  and  something 
blazing  by  the  side  of  the  Town  Hall.  Almost  immediately  there  was  a 
fearfully  loud  explosion.  As  a  result  missHes  were  flying  in  all  directions, 
and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  avoiding  them.  The  Town  Hall  windows  and 
those  of  the  Phcenix  Insurance  Office  suffered  severely  from  the  broken 
fragments  of  iron  piping,  and  the  stonework  in  some  places  appeared  as 
though  it  had  been  subjected  to  artillery.  Several  persons  were  about  at 
the  time,  and  of  course  had  the  narrowest  of  escapes  amid  the  flying  frag- 
ments. Fortunately  no  one  was  injured,  the  policeman  escaping  almost  by  a 
miracle.  The  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  and  danger  was  contained  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  sailor's  bag,  which  was  lying  on  the  top  step  of  the  Town 
Hall  doorway,  facing  Brown's  Buildings.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  iron 
piping  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  considerable  length, 
loaded  with  explosive  material  and  wadded.  A  string  was  wrapped  round 
the  bag  and  its  contents,  and  a  policeman  coming  up,  attempted  to  roll 
the  parcel  off  the  step  and  to  cut  the  string;  but  a  fizzing  sound, 
warned  him  of  his  danger.  He  had  barely  time  to  get  out  of  the  road  when 
the  machine  exploded.  Two  men,  James  M*Kevitt  and  William  Bobert 
Barton,  alias  M'Grath,  charged  with  having  attempted  to  blow  up  the 
Liverpool  Town  Hall,  were  brought  up  at  the  Liverpool  Police  Court  on 
Saturday.  Formal  evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoners  were 
the  men  seen  standing  at  the  Town  Hall  beside  the  bag  that  contained  the 
explosive  pipe,  and  they  were  remanded.  They  were  afterwards  committed 
for  trial,  convicted^  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

11.  Two  meetings,  attended  by  an  aggregate  of  about  twelve  hundred 
postal  telegraph  clerks,  were  held  in  Aldersgate,  and,  after  discussion,  it  was 
put  to  the  vote  whether  the  men  and  women  present  would  agree  to  strike 
if  such  a  course  of  action  were  decided  upon.  A  unanimous  reply  was  given 
in  the  affirmative,  and  a  resolution  embodying  the  determination  was  agreed 
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to.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  calling  a  national  conference  of  telegn{)k 
clerks  to  be  held  at  Liverpool,  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  abide  hj  the 
decision  of  that  conference.  It  was  also  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
bring  about  a  total  cessation  of  overtime  work. 

14.  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  summoned  at  the  Newcastle  polioe-comt  for 
non-compliance  with  a  magistrate's  order  to  vaccinate  his  child.  Mr.  Bmt, 
who  was  not  present,  was  understood  to  object  to  vaccination  on  principle. 
He  was  fined  20s.  and  costs. 

—  The  Inman  steamer  **  City  of  Rome,"  8,826  tons,  the  largest  stesmer 
in  the  world  save  the  **  Great  Eastern,"  launched  from  the  yard  of  the  Bairow, 
Ship-building  Company.  Unfortunately  an  accident  occurred  to  a  boiler  oo 
deck,  which,  bursting  from  over-pressure,  killed  four  men  and  wcmnded 
several  others. 

15.  In  the  House  of  Oommons,  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Bill  passed 
through  committee  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  include  in  Wales  the 
English  county  of  Monmouth. 

—  An  account  published  of  the  adventures  of  Debagorio  Mokrievitdi,  a 
Russian  Socialist,  who  two  years  previously  had  been  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years'  penal  servitude  in  Siberia.  According  to  this  story,  the  priscmers, 
after  condemnation,  were  at  once  despatched  to  the  East.  They  travelled 
part  of  the  way  vid  Nijni  Novgorod  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  on  horselxu^ 
The  remainder  of  the  journey,  1,450  miles,  had  to  be  done  on  foot  and  in 
chains.  They  marched  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  a  day,  the  nights 
being  passed  in  so  called  itapeSy  small  houses  swarming  with  vermin  and  un- 
speakably filthy,  where  all  classes  of  prisoners,  of  both  sexes,  were  com- 
pelled to  sleep  huddled  together  on  bare  boards.  Between  Krasnoyarsk  and 
Irkoutsk  M.  Mokrievitch  and  two  of  his  companions,  Isbitzkey  and  Orlofi^ 
changed  names  and  dresses  with  three  ordinary  convicts  who  were  under 
sentence  of  perpetual  exile.  This  veiy  common  expedient  has  often  be^ 
eflfected  at  a  cost  of  a  few  roubles.  His  destination  was  now  that  of  the 
peasant  whose  name  he  had  taken,  a  settlement  in  the  province  of  Irkoutsk. 
On  November  13,  1879,  a  few  days  after  leaving  Irkoutsk  for  Balaganask— 
his  final  destination — M.  Mokrievitch  gave  his  escort  the  slip.  As  soon  as 
his  flight  was  discovered  a  number  of  Bouryats,  half -savage  Mongol  h<»se- 
men,  as  keen  as  sleuth  hounds,  and  as  cunning  as  Red  Indians,  were  sent 
after  him,  but  he  succeeded  in  evading  their  pursuit  and  reaching  Irkoutsk. 
To  avoid  recapture,  which,  had  he  gone  west  would  have  been  almost  certain, 
he  made  off  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  after  a  walk  of  700  miles  in 
the  depth  of  a  Siberian  winter,  he  doubled  back  in  the  direction  of  European 
Russia,  which  he  reached  after  a  journey  of  4,000  miles,  performed  mostly 
on  foot.  He  underwent  terrible  hardships,  and  met  with  many  adventurer. 
Furnished  by  his  friends  with  false  papers,  he  succeeded  in  getting  safely  out 
of  the  country,  and  a  few  days  previously  reached  Switzerland.  Except 
Wiotrowsky  in  the  last  century,  M.  Debagorio  Mokrievitch  is  the  only  Ststa 
prisoner  condemned  to  hard  labour  that  ever  escaped  from  Siberia. 

16.  While  the  Lichfield  Town  Council  was  sitting,  the  sherifll's  officer 
took  possession  of  the  Guildhall  in  which  the  meeting  was  being  held.  Bailift 
were  also  placed  in  the  police-office  and  at  the  corporation  stables.  The 
claim  was  by  Messrs.  Patterson,  sewage  contractors,  for  3,500/.,  which  sum 
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had  been  awarded  to  them,  after  much  litigation  and  appeal.  A  stormy 
meeting  of  the  council  was  at  once  held,  at  which  the  money  was  ordered  to 
be  paid,  and  the  officers  were  thereupon  withdrawn. 

—  At  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church  there  was 
a  stormy  debate  respecting  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship. 
The  evening  sederunt  was  prolonged  into  the  early  hours  of  the  following 
morning,  and  eventually  a  resolution  carried  requiring  the  congregations 
which  made  use  of  harmoniums  or  organs  to  give  up  the  practice. 

17.  As  the  troops  who  disembarked  at  Marseilles  on  their  return  from 
Tunis  were  marching  through  the  Rue  de  la  R^publique  several  hisses  were 
heard  proceeding  from  the  Italian  National  Club.  As  soon  as  the  troops  had 
passed,  the  crowd  of  spectators  loudly  demanded  that  the  Italian  escutcheon 
over  the  club  door  should  be  taken  down.  The  Commissary  of  Police  there- 
apon  requested  the  President  of  the  Club  to  remove  it,  but  was  met  with  a 
positive  refusal. 

The  Prefect  shortly  afterwards  appeared,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  the 
crowd,  while  deprecating  the  removal  of  the  escutcheon.  Two  persons  mean- 
while succeeded  in  climbing  up  to  the  balcony  of  the  club,  but  were  thrust  back 
by  the  Police  Commissary.  The  Prefect  then  sent  for  the  gendarmerie,  as 
the  crowd  continued  to  increase  and  the  excitement  became  more  and  more 
violent.  Before  their  arrival,  however,  M.  Gelu,  the  deputy-mayor,  and 
M.  Castan,  one  of  the  mimicipal  councillors,  entered  tlie  club,  and,  dis- 
regarding the  energetic  protests  of  the  Prefect,  proceeded  to  tear  down  tbe 
escutcheon  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd.  By  nine  o'clock  the  people 
had  been  dispersed  and  the  approaches  to  the  club  were  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers.  About  eleven  o'clock  a  band  of  some  thirty  Italians 
paraded  the  streets  carrying  the  Italian  flag  and  singing  national  songs.  On 
arriving  at  the  Rue  Canebi^re  they  were  met  by  M.  Bouge,  Councillor  of 
that  ward  of  the  city,  who  induced  them  to  give  up  the  flag.  No  further 
disturbance  occurred. 

—  At  Ascot  the  principal  results  of  the  four  days'  racing  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Gold  Vase.— Lord  Falmouth's  Ambassadress,  4  yrs.,  7st.  13  lb.  (Fordham). 

2  miles,  3  min.  57  i  sec. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes. — Mr.  Lorillard's  Iroquois,  3  yrs.,  9st.  6  lb. 

(Archer).    1|  mile,  3  min.  4  sec. 
Ascot  Stakes.— Mr.  R.  Jardine's  Teviotdale,  4 yrs.,  8st.  21b.  (J.  Osborne). 

2  miles. 

(Lord  Bradford's  Retreat,  4  yrs.,  8  st.  (Macdonald)  came  in  first, 
but  was  disqualified  having  cannoned  against  Teviotdale.) 
Boyal  Hunt  Cup.— Sir  J.  D.  Astley's  Peter,  6  yrs.,  9st.  3  lb.  (Archer). 

1  mile. 
Gold  Cup.— Mr.  C.  Brewer's  Robert  the  Devil,  4  yrs.,  9st.  (T.  Cannon). 

2i  miles,  4  min.  12  sec. 

—  An  explosion  of  gun-cotton  occurred  at  Qoletta  in  the  steam-pinnace 
of  H.M.  turret-ship  **  Monarch,"  whilst  preparing  for  torpedo  practice.  One 
officer  and  one  seaman  were  killed,  and  six  others  wounded. 

The  Royal  Netherlands  steamship '  *  Princess  Elizabeth  "  on  leaving  Queen- 
borough  pier  ran  into  a  barge  off*  Garrison  Point :  the  baige  at  once  sank  and 
the  men  on  board  were  drowned.  The  steamship  also  received  serious  damage, 
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ipringmg  a  leak  and  the  water  entering  the  itokehc^  ;  and  the 
aave  the  pateengers  ran  her  on  to  a  sandbank,  wheoee  thej  were  i 
the  following  morning. 

20.  In  the  Houae  ci  Ixmls  Prince  Leopold  to<^  the  oath  and  hk  seat  as 
Duke  of  Albany. 

—  A  parliamentary  paper  issued  containing  the  report  of  the  Po 
Qeneral  proposing  certain  improvements  in  the  pay  ci  the  telegraph  < 
Kany  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  deriu  had  complained,  and  for  ^ 
they  in  vain  had  sought  redress,  were  admitted  to  be  weQ  f ovnded.  The  im- 
mediate additional  cost  of  the  service  was  estimated  at  aboni  68,000L  per 
annum. 

22.  The ''Senior  IkLuri^  Non-Regent ''of  the  Dublin  UniveiaityexeraHd 
his  power  of  veto  on  two  names  recommended  by  the  Chanodlar  (Laid  Osins) 
for  honorary  degrees.  Of  these,  one.  Lord  Belmore,  sometime  Gavetaor  ctf 
New  South  Wales,  had  presided  over  a  Commission  in  1878  which  approted 
of  a  proposal  to  separate  the  Divinity  school  of  the  Church  ol  Ireland  bom 
the  University ;  the  other,  Rev.  Neville  Sherbiooke,  a  well-known  ^nmsher^ 
had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  had  been  ordained  withoni 
going  through  the  academic  course,  having  qualified  himself  for  ardinatiaB 
at  Highbury  Theological  College. 

—  A  large  comet,  originally  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphov  a  mootii 
previously,  rose  for  the  first  time  above  the  northern  horizon.  Although  of 
considerable  size  and  great  brilliancy,  it  had  reached  its  perihelion  (on  19th) 
before  appearing  in  this  country,  and  was  consequently  decreasing  in  wfktt- 
dour  from  the  moment  of  its  becoming  visible  in  England. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.   Pease's  Bill  for  the  Abolition  o 
Capital  Punishment  rejected  by  175  against  79. 

25.  Decision  given  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  by  Mr.  Justice  TiM 
and  a  special  jury,  in  the  *'  Bend  Or  "  libel  case.  Mr.  Banow,  a  veterinaiy 
suigeon,  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  proprietors  of  the  ''Morning 
Post,"  on  account  of  a  statement  that  the  plaintiff  had  supplied  injurious 
medicines  to  Bend  Or  immediately  before  the  race  for  the  Derby  in  1880. 
The  plaintiff  denied  that  the  balls  found  in  the  stable  were  those  which  weare 
supplied  by  him.  For  the  defence,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  owner  of 
Bend  Or,  and  Mr.  Robert  Peck,  the  trainer  at  Russley,  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  article  asserted  to  be  libellous  had  no  influence  over  them  in 
discontinuing  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff.  The  latter  explained  the  in- 
cident at  Russley  Stables,  and  said  he  thought  Mr.  Barrow  had  by  mistake 
given  the  balls  which  contained  turpentine.  A  groom  named  Gully,  who  had 
charge  of  the  stables,  spoke  to  the  receipt  of  the  balls  from  Mr.  Barrow,  and 
giving  one  of  them  to  Bend  Or.  The  jury  found  that  the  article  complained 
of  contained  an  imputation  of  dishonest  conduct  and  a  want  of  care  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  they  awarded  him  1,000{.  damages  in  respect 
of  the  former,  and  7501.  on  account  of  the  latter,  judgment  being  entered 
for  those  amounts.  The  question  in  whose  interest,  whether  by  negligence 
or  malice,  the  Derby  favourite  for  1880  was  mismanaged,  was  never  brought 
forward. 

—  In  Mexico,  on  the  Morelos  Railway,  a  terrible  accident  befell  a  troop 
train.     The    recent  storms  had  weakened    the  supports  of   a  temporary 

,  bridge  over  a  mountain  gorge  near  Malpair.     The  bridges-gave  way  without 
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warning,  precipitating  the  entire  train  into  the  abyss,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol  which  was  in  the  train  took  fire  and  exploded.  Thirteen  officers  and 
195  men  were  killed  by  the  fall  or  burnt  to  death,  and  fifty  seriously  in- 
jured. 

27.  Mr.  Gold,  a  retired  merchant,  residing  at  Preston  Park  near  Brighton, 
murdered  between  Merstham  and  Balcombe  tunnels  whilst  travelling  in  a  first- 
class  carriage  of  the  afternoon  express  train.  Shots  were  heard  by  other  occu- 
pants of  the  tndn  as  it  was  entering  the  former  tunnel,  a  struggle  between 
two  x>assenger8  was  witnessed  by  cottagers  at  Horley,  and  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  was  found  in  the  Balcombe  timnel.  Medical  evidence 
showed  that  Mr.  Gold  was  not  disabled  by  the  pistol  wound,  and  that  the 
actual  cause  of  death  was  fracture  of  the  skull,  when  falling  from  the  train. 
Hie  other  occupant  of  the  carriage,  who  gave  the  name  of  Lefroy,  attempted 
to  leave  the  train  at  Preston  Park,  asserting  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
a  murderous  assault,  and  had  been  insensible. 

—  The  trial  of  the  persons  accused  of  the  assassination  of  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz  commenced  at  Constantinople,  with  the  public  examination  of 
the  prisoners.  Nouri  Pasha  admitted  having  ordered  the  Sultan  to  be  put 
to  death  by  a  commission  composed  of  Midhat,  Buchdi,  and  Mahmoud 
Pashas.  Midhat  Pasha,  in  a  long  speech,  denied  the  existence  of  any  such 
commission,  and  maintained  that  His  Majesty  committed  suicide,  as  recorded 
at  the  time.  He  expressed  his  regret  at  having  taken  refuge  at  the  French 
Consulate  at  Smyrna.  Witnesses  were  then  examined  to  prove  that  the 
Sultan  was  murdered.  The  Public  Prosecutor  demanded  that  the  penalty 
of  death  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  actual  assassins  of  the  late  Sultan,  and 
that  Midhat,  Buchdi,  and  Mahmoud  Pashas  should  be  condemned  to  fifteen 
years'  hard  labour.  The  persons  who  carried  out  the  assassination  confessed 
that  the  commission  of  the  crime  was  ordered  by  Nouri  Pasha.  The  replies 
given  by  Rucl^di  Pasha  in  his  examination  at  Smyrna  are  systematic  denials 
of  the  sJlegations  ;  but  they  are  shown,  even  in  the  speech  of  Midhat  Pasha, 
to  be  self -contradictory.  Midhat  Pasha,  in  his  address,  rebutted  the  twenty- 
seven  points  of  the  indictment.  All  the  principal  accused  were  ultimately 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  including  Midhat,  Noun,  and  Mah- 
moud Dama  Pashas,  but  eventually  only  the  actual  hired  assassins,  a  wrestler 
and  a  gardener,  were  executed ;  the  others  were  banished  to  Arabia  and 
other  penal  settlements. 

The  ** Morning  Post"  newspaper,  which  first  appeared  on  November  2, 
1772,  reduced  to  its  original  price  of  one  penny.  During  its  existence  the 
price  of  the  paper  rose  to  Qd,  before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  to  *!d» 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present.  By  successive  reductions  it  was  reduced 
to  5cl.,  4<i.,  and  2d.,  at  which  price  it  remained  for  many  years. 

—  HerrMost,  editor  of  the  "Freiheit"  newspaper,  sentenced  by  Lord 
Coleridge  to  sixteen  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  articles  in- 
citing to  assassination. 

—  The  House  of  Commons  lighted  for  the  first  time  by  a  combination  of 
gas  and  electricity,  the  Swann  system  being  adopted  to  34  lamps  imder  the 
galleries,  and  12  Brush  lanterns  placed  in  the  roof  in  the  place  of  64  gas 
burners. 

29.  The  Papal  brief  '*  Diutumum  illud"  issued  (St.  Peter's  day)  :  in  it  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  after  referring  to  the  dangers  to  which  Governments  are  now  ex- 
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posed,  lets  forth  the  Catholic  oonoeption  of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the 
right  of  governing.  The  assertion  that  ciyil  society  is  the  outcome  of  tiie 
free  consent  of  the  peoples  is  condemned  as  false  and  dangerooB ;  and  it 
limits  the  grounds  of  non-obedience  to  the  sole  cases  in  which  rulers  should 
command  things  contrary  to  natural  and  divine  law. 

—  The  forty-seventh  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cricket  match  condaded  in 
favour  of  the  former — this  making  22  won  by  Oxford  against  23  won  by  Gam- 
bridge — the  other  two  having  been  drawn.     The  following  was  the  score :— 


OXFORD. 

First  Innings. 

Second  Innings. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  c  Ford,  b  Steel      . 

18 

not  out 

.  107 

Mr.  A.  H.  Trevor,  c  Hone,  b  0.  T.  Studd . 

41 

b  Ford 

.    40 

Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  st  Hone,  b  Steel      . 

4 

c  Rowe,  b  J.  E  Studd 

.    70 

Mr.  A.  H.  Evans,  c  Ford,  b  0.  T.  Studd  . 

0 

c  Bligh,  b  0.  T.  Studd 

.      1 

Mr.  W.  A.  Thornton,  c  Ford,  b  0.  T.Studd 

6 

c  Wilson,  C  T.  Studd 

.    17 

Mr.  A.  0.  Whiting,  c  Rowe,  b  Steel 

9 

b  Spencer     . 

.    2J 

Mr.  B.  Peake.  c  Bligh.  b  0.  T.  Studd       . 

0 

b  C.  T.  Studd       . 

.    24 

Mr.  N.  M'Lachlan,  c  Q.  B.  Studd,  b  Ford 

21 

c  Steel,  b  C.  T.  Studd  . 

.      0 

Mr.  M.  C.  Kemp,  not  out         ... 

29 

b  0.  T.  Studd       . 

.      0 

Mr.  Q.  C.  Harrison,  run  out    . 

1 

c  Bligh,  b  C.  T.  Studd 

.      6 

Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson,  c.  Ford,  b  Steel 

0 

b  Spencer    .        .        • 

.       1 

Byes,  8 ;  1-b,  1           ... 

9 

Byes,  17;  w.,  2 

.    19 

Total 

131 

Total 

.306 

CAMBRIDGE. 

First  Innings. 

Second  Innings. 

Hon.  Ivo  Bligh,  b  Evans 

37 

c  Trevor,  b  Evans 

.      6 

Mr.  G.  B.  Studd,  b  Evans 

0 

c  Kemp,  b  Harrison     . 

.      5 

Mr.  0.  T.  Studd,  b  Evans 

34 

c  Peake,  b  Evans 

28 

Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  b  Evans 

8 

c  Evans,  b  Robinson    . 

.     36 

Mr,  H  Whitfield,  c  Evans,  b.  Robinson  . 

29 

c  M'Lachlan,  b  Evans 

1 

Jlr.  C   ]\  WUson,  b  Evans       . 

0 

c  and  b  Evans 

6 

Mr.  J.  K.  K.  Studd,  c  Evans,  b  Harrison 

6 

b  Peake 

.     13 

l!r.  A.  F.  J.  Ford,  b  Evans      . 

34 

c  and  b  Evans 

.     20 

Mr,  F.  C.  0.  Rowe,  b  Harrison 

12 

c  Harrison,  b  Peake      . 

2 

3ilr.  il  Spencer,  c  Robinson,  b  Evans 

10 

c  sub.,  b  Evans   . 

1 

Mr.  N,  Uone,  not  out      .... 

0 

not  out        .        .        .        . 

0 

Byes          .        .•      . 

9 

Leg-byes 

s 

Total 


179 


Total 


123 


30.  The  Duke  of  Albany  (Prince  Leopold)  opened  University  College, 
Fottingh^m,  with  a  speech  in  which  he  urged  the  managers  not  to  allow  their 
t^LchJng  to  be  too  exclusively  technical. 

—  Two  Italian  girl  students,  the  Signorina  Carolina  Magistrelli,  of 
Mantua,  fvnd  the  Signorina  Evangelina  Bottero,  of  Acqui,  who  had  previously 
fMi^aod  with  great  distinction  examinations  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  lite- 
rature in  the  Roman  University,  received  doctors'  degrees  in  natural  sciences. 
It  li  said  that  no  woman  has  imtil  now  taken  a  degree  in  the  Roman  Uni- 
voraitjF  since  its  foundation  by  Innocent  lY.  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

—  The  following  Civil  List  pensions  were  granted  during  the  year  ending 
on  June  20  last : — Mrs.  Pauline  Hawker,  80^.,  in  recognition  of  the  position 
of  her  kte  husband,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  of  Morwenstowe,  as  a  poet ; 
Yiseountess  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  her  three  unmarried  daughters  witk 
the  beneiit  of  survivorship,  50(K.,  in  consideration  of  the  long  and  most  dis 
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tinguiBhed  public  service  of  her  late  huaband  ;  Mn.  Laura  Armstrong,  80{., 
in  consideration  of  the  services  of  her  late  husband,  Lieut. -(General  Arm- 
strong; Mrs.  Sophia  Clifford,  SOI,,  in  recognition  of  the  eminent  mathe- 
matical attainments  of  her  late  husband,  Professor  Clifford  ;  Madame  Fanny 
Keats  de  Llanos,  bOf.,  in  consideration  of  the  eminence  of  her  brother,  John 
Keats,  as  a  poet ;  Lady  Buffus  Hardy,  562.,  in  addition  to  the  pension  of 
1002.  a  year  granted  in  1879,  in  recognition  of  the  historical,  literary,  arid 
public  services  of  her  late  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Buffus  Hardy ;  Mrs.  Maria 
Rodgera,  752.,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  her  late  husband,  the  Rev. 
John  Rodgers,  vice-chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  in  the  cause  of 
public  elementary  education ;  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  2002.,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  eminence  as  a  naturalist ;  Dr.  Leonard  Schmidt,  502. ,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  classical  education  and  literature  ;  total  1,2002. 

JULY. 

1.  The  Henley  R^atta  came  to  a  close :  the  honours  on  this  occasion 
being  very  evenly  distributed.  Two  foreign  oarsmen,  a  Frenchman  and  a 
German,  took  part  in  the  Diamond  Sculls,  two  Frenchmen  in  the  Silver  Gob- 
lets for  Pair  Oars,  Cornell  University  in  the  Stewards'  Challenge  Cup  for 
Four  Oars,  and  Dublin  University  in  the  Wyf old  Challenge  Cup  for  Four 
Oars.     The  deciding  heats  resulted  as  follows  : — 

Grand  Challenge  Cap  for  Eight  Oars.— London  Bowing  Club,  1 ;  Leander,  2  ; 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  3. 

Public  Schools  Challenge  Cup  for  Four  Oars. — Bedford  Grammar  School,  1 ; 
Badley,  2  ;  Westminster,  3. 

Ladies' Challenge  Plate  for  Eight  Oars.— Ist  Trinity,  Cambridge,  1;  Eton 
College,  2. 

Thames  Challenge  Cup  for  Eight  Oars.— Twickenham,  1 ;  London,  2. 

Silver  Goblets  for  Pair  Oars.— Thames,  1;  London,  2. 

Diamond  Challenge  ScuUs.— Lowndes,  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  1;   Wild,    • 
Frankfort,  2 ;  Powers,  London,  3. 

Town  Challenge  Cup  for  Four  Oars.— Beading,  1 ;  Marlow,  2. 

Visitors*  Challenge  Cup  for  Four  Oars.— 1st  Trinity,  Cunbridge,  1 ;  Lady 
Margaret,  Cambridge,  2. 

Wyfold  Challenge  Cup  for  Four  Oars.— Dublin  University,  I ;  London,  2 ; 
Twickenham,  3. 

stewards'  Challenge  Cup    for    Four    Oars Hertford    College,  Oxford,   1; 

Thames.  2. 

2.  At  about  nine  o'dodc  in  the  morning,  as  President  Qni^ld  was 
entering  the  railway  station  at  Washington  he  was  shot  at  by  Charles  Guiteau, 
a  native  of  Chicago,  '^  a  lawyer  and  a  theologian,''  as  he  described  himself. 
The  President  was  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  about  enter- 
ing the  starting  train  when  two  shots  in  rapid  succession  were  fired  at  him, 
the  first  sbiking  him  in  the  ri^t  arm,  and  the  second  just  above  the  right 
hip.  The  second  wound  was  at  once  pronounced  fatal  by  the  first  doctor 
who  was  called  ;  but  to  the  surprise  ci  all,  the  President  rsllied,  and  for  many 
weeks  fluctuated  between  life  and  death. 

—  The  returns  of  the  inspectors  ci  mines  iisned,  showing  the  amount  of 
child  labour  stiU  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  registered  under  the 
Coal  Mines  Act.  Li  the  mines  of  En^^and  and  Wales  there  were  428  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  yean  employed,  diiefly  in  the  East  and  West 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  Li  the  British  mines  4,068  children  between  12  and 
13  yean  of  age  were  emf^ed,  1,194  out  of  that  number  in  the  Ghunofgsa 
district ;  and  of  youths  from  13  to  16  yean  tA  age,  36,1^.  AU^ut  the  ounea, 
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but  above  ground,  there  were  employed,  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
13  years,  males  552,  and  females  10  ;  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  employing 
the  larger  proportion.  Of  persons  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  years  there 
were  employed,  males  7,037,  and  females  354  ;  South  Durham  being  the 
largest  employer  of  the  male  part  of  the  juvenile  labour,  and  West  Lancashire 
and  the  East  of  Scotland  being  the  chief  centres  of  the  employment  of  female 
labour. 

—  At  Henley,  Hertford  and  ComeU  rowed  a  match  over  the  course.  The 
former  were  leading  by  one-third  of  a  length  when  their  opponents'  oact 
touched  the  bank.  Cornell  lost  more  than  a  length  by  this,  and  when  they 
again  ran  into  the  bank  they  gave  up.  Hertford,  who  were  then  three 
lengths  ahead,  rowed  past  the  winning-post  at  their  leisure. 

6.  Preliminary  abstract  of  the  census  of  1881  laid  before  Parliament ; 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  collectively 
on  the  night  of  Sunday,  April  4,  was  25,968,286,  including  12,624,754  males 
and  13,343,522  females,  showing  a  net  increase  on  the  numbers  for  1^1  of 
3,256,020— or,  in  other  words,  approximately  what  the  total  population  of 
London  was  in  1871.  England  alone  had  a  population  of  24,604^391,  con- 
sisting of  11,947)726  males  and  12,660,665  females,  with  an  increase  of 
3,113,260.  The  density  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  ia  now 
'625  to  the  statute  acre,  or  about  440  persons  to  the  square  mile.  At  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  in  England  alone  83  to  the  square  mile, 
and  this  was  the  exact  number  accorded  to  two  counties — Westmoreland  in 
England,  and  Brecknock  in  Wales — ^at  the  census  of  1871.  At  the  last 
census  England  and  Wales  together  numbered  390  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  The  areality  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales — that  is,  the 
mean  area  to  each  person,  which  in  1801  was  19,934  square  yards,  and  in 
1871  was  7,928  square  yards— in  1881  was  1,437  acres,  or  6,955  square  yards 
to  each  person.  The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  islands  in  British  waters — that  is  to  say, 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands — together  with  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Merchant  Seamen  abroad,  was  on  the  night  of  April  4,  35,246,562,  con- 
sisting of  17,253,947  males,  and  17,992,615  females  ;  the  corresponding  total 
in  1871  was  31,845,379,  giving  an  increase  of  4,147,236.  With  England 
and  Wales,  being  nearer  home,  we  shall  deal  more  particularly.  To  this 
nimiber  Scotland  contributes  3,734,370  and  Ireland  5,159,839,  the  former 
having  increased  by  374,352  and  the  latter  decreased  by  252,538  since  1871. 
The  Isle  of  Man  contributes  53,492,  and  the  Channel  Isluids  87,731.  The 
Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen  abroad,  including  2, 330  foreigners,  con- 
tribute 99,637,  22,507,  and  120,700  respectively^  and  these  togetiier  amount 
to  242,844.  If  this  whole  mass  of  human  beings  were  represented  by  100^ 
its  constituent  parts  would  be  given  by  69*8  for  England,  3*8  for  Wales,  10*6 
for  Scotland,  14*6  for  Ireland,  *2  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  '3  for  the  Channd 
Islands,  and  '7  for  the  Army,  &c. 

6.  A  very  eccentric  case  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Field.  A  lady,  caUii^ 
herself  Miss  Mabel  Wilberforco,  became  acquainted,  in  1879,  with  cme  Dr. 
Philp,  a  retired  doctor  of  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who,  she  alleged,  it 
first  wished  to  marry  her,  and  subsequently  adopted  her  as  his  daughter.  la 
this  position  she  was  received  with  friendship  by  his  son.  Captain  Philp, 
■•nd  his  family.  After  some  time,  however.  Captain  Philp  began  to  doubi 
3  history  she  gave  of  herself,  and  on  inquiry  at  the  Charity  Organisation 

iety  found  she  was  labelled  there  as  a  swindler.     Some  disputes  an« 
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ajid  ultimately  Dr.  Philp  induced  her  to  leave  him,  presenting  her  with  a 
cheque  for  2501.  She  hrought  this  action  against  Captain  Philp  with  a 
view  to  **  vindicating  her  character."  The  action  was  in  the  form  of  an 
accusation  of  slander  for  alleging  that  she  wished  to  poison  his  father.  In 
the  witness-box  she  said  she  was  bom  at  San  Francisco,  being  the  daughter 
c^  an  American  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  Mexican  war  of  1872.  On  a  subse- 
quent day  she  said  that  she  was  at  the  siege  of  Paris  and  at  Plevna ;  but 
some  of  the  persons  with  whom  she  alleged  she  was  at  Plevna  had  denied 
the  fact.  .In  1877  she  took  an  office  in  the  Strand  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
Bubscriptions  for  the  widows  and  orphans  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  after 
the  war.  But  after  collecting  some  money  her  efforts  were  stayed  by  the 
inquiries  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  To  further  her  work  she 
called  on  Canon  Prothero  and  Canon  Wijbeiforoe,  who,  it  may  be  stated, 
disclaims  any  relationship  with  her.  Curiously,  she  was  unable  to  produce 
any  of  her  father's  or  mother's  letters,  having,  as  she  alleged,  destroyed 
them  the  night  before.  Moreov^  most  of  her  documents  were  produced  in 
tiie  form  of  copies,  one  of  them  being  that  of  a  guarantee  of  costs  by  Dr. 
Philp  ;  and  there  was  considerable  controversy  as  to  a  mutilated  passport^ 
said  to  have  been  injured  by  fire.  Various  questions  were  suggested  during 
the  trial  as  to  whether  she  had  not  been  a  cook  in  an  English  funily,  as  to 
whether  she  was  not  in  reality  forty-three  years  of  age  instead  of  twenty- 
five,  whether  a  certain  young  man  was  not  her  son  instead  of  being  her 
brother.  A  good  deal  of  her  story  related  to  one  Perry  O.  Morton,  a  lawyer 
of  Indianopolis,  who  was  alleged  by  her  to  be  her  trustee.  It  was  a  letter 
sent  from  America  with  respect  to  this  that  induced  her  counsel  to  withdraw 
from  the  case  on  Monday.  Her  solicitor  had  repeatedly  written  to  Morton 
without  effect.  But  one  of  the  letters  was  opened  by  one  Morton  in  Indian- 
opolis, a  son  of  Oliver  Perry  Morton,  late  Governor  of  the  State.  A  letter 
written  by  this  son,  in  reply,  indicated  that  nothing  was  known  by  the 
family  of  Miss  Wilberforce.  The  judge  commented  on  her  evidence  as  con- 
taining wilful  and  gross  fabrications — statements  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out,  he  would  not  say  a  conspiracy,  but  a  most  infamous  daim.  Judg- 
ment was  at  once  given  for  Captain  Philp.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Miss  Wilberforce  was  charged  with  perjury  by  the  Crown  prosecutor.  Com* 
mitted  for  trial  and  subsequently  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court ;  proved 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour. 

8.  The  annual  match  between  Harrow  and  Eton  concluded  at  Lord's 
cricket  ground  with  the  following  results  : — 

HARROW. 
First  innings.  Second  Innings. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Baines,  b  Ricbanls  .  .    13  bParavicini.  .17 

Mr.  J.  B.  Oreatorez,  b  Paravicini  .  .9c  and  b  Paravicini  .  .  20 
Mr.  A.  F.  Kemp,  b  Paravicini  .  .  .  27  c  Newton,  b  Lascelles  .  ,  1 
Mr.  B.  H.  Hadow,  c  Cave,  b  Lascelles  .  lib  Lascelles  .  .  .  .94 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bolitho,  b  Paravicini  .     28  c  Trefosis,  b  Lascelles  .    44 

Mr.  P.  H.  Martinean,  b  Lascelles    .        .6c  Knatchbull  •  Hugessen,  b 
Mr.  L.  A  Roatledge,  c  Bainbridge,  b  Paravicini  .  .12 

Paravicini 20  c  Hargreaves,  b  Paravicini  .      0 

Mr.  B.  MoncreifFe,  c  Paravicini,  b  Lascelles  0  b  Lascelles  ....  0 
Mr.  O.  H.  Sbakerley,  b  Paravicini  .  .Ob  Paravicini ....  4 
Mr.  B.  W.  Ward,  b  Paravicini         ,        .      7   not  out  .  .0 

Mr.  D.  G.  Spiro,  not  out  .        ,        .        .13  b  Paravicini  ...       6 

Leg-byes,  6 ;  w,  1     .        .        ,        .6         Byes,  1  j  l.-b,  4 ;  w,  2      .      7 

Total      .  ...  .^40  Total  DjgitizedbyG(g|J}gle 
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ETON. 

First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

22    c  Bolitbo,  b  Greatorex  .  23 

7  c  Baines,  b  Boatledge  .  8 
0    c  and  b  Greatorex        .  .  27 

8  b  Greatorex  .  .  .  30 
0  bShakerley.  ...  2 
7  b  If  oncreiffe  .  .  .  6 
4    c  and  b  Moncreiffe       .  .  17 


Mr.  H.  W.  Bainbridge,  b  Moncreiffe 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bawson,  mn  out 

Mr.  P.  J.  de  Faravicini,  b  Shakerley 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lncas,  c  Hadow,  b  Shakerley 

Mr.  J.  Hargreaves,  b  Shakerley 

Mr.  W.  P.  Cave,  c  Spiro,  b  Shakerley 

Mr.  A.  Newton,  b  Shakerley   . 

Hon.  G.  Knatchbnll  Hogessen,  b  Mon 

creiffe 

Mr.  A.  C.  Richards,  b  Moncreiffe    . 
Hon.  D.  H.  Lascelles,  not  out 
Hon.  C.  Trefusis,  b  Bontledge 

Leg-byes 


4  c  Spiro,  b  Greatorex     .        .  5 
2  bShakerley.         .         .        .  23 

2  c  Moncreiffe,  b  Greatorex    .  10 

3  not  out  ....  4 

5  Byes,  3;  l.-b,  8        .        .  11 


Total    .        .        .        ,    64  Total  .  .166 

9.  The  Tolunteer  moYement  celebrated  its  "majority  "  by  a  review  hdote 
the  Queen  in  Windsor  Park.  Fifty-^ix  thousand  men,  besides  visitors  and 
regulars,  were  conveyed  to  Windsor  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  taken  back  to  their  respective  homes,  without  a  hitch.  Some  of  the 
regiments  from  Pembroke  and  Northumberland  began  their  journey  on  the 
previous  afternoon  ;  but  most  of  the  provincial  corps  left  their  homes  about 
midnight.  The  London  battalions  were  despatched  from  Waterloo  and 
Paddington  between  nine  and  noon.  By  3  p.m.  all  the  men  were  in  their 
appointed  places  (except  one  Somersetshire  raiment  which  never  arrived  at 
all),  and  at  6  p.m.  the  Queen  reached  the  saluting  post,  and  the  march  past, 
which  occupied  nearly  three  hours,  began— the  men  being  at  once  marched 
to  the  railway  station.  So  that  many  of  the  front  battalions  were  far  on 
their  road  homewards  before  the  rear  regiments  had  passed  the  Royal 
Standard.  By  eleven  o'clock,  Windsor  was  perfectly  clear  of  volunteers  and 
visitors. 

12.  The  removal  of  Pio  Nono's  ashes  from  St.  Peter's  to  San  Lorenao 
occasioned  deplorable  riots.'  The  funeral  procession  started  at  midni^^t 
from  the  door  of  St.  Martha  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Basilica.  In  a 
short  time  shouts  were  heard  which  showed  that  all  were  not  mourners. 
As  the  procession  moved  on  marks  of  dissent  became  more  pronounoed. 
Cries  of  "To  the  river,"  "Down  with  the  Clericals,"  "  Viva  Garibaldi," 
formed  a  discordant  antiphone  to  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  priests.  Blows  were 
showered  on  the  mourners,  who  retaliated  with  their  torches.  The  police 
repeatedly  attempted  to  bar  the  advance  of  the  roughs,  but  these,  mj^lriwg 
A  cii^uit,  debouched  on  the  procession  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  kept 
up  a  miming  fight  all  the  way  to  the  railway  station.  Here  a  company  of 
police  and  two  companies  of  soldiers  formed  a  cordon,  but  the  crowd  soon 
forced  it,  and  the  struggle  was  renewed  with  increased  fierceness.  Stones 
flew ;  [irelates  were  spat  on  ;  noblemen  were  struck  with  sticks.  The  drivers 
wore  fain  to  lash  on  their  horses,  and,  as  a  journal  remarks,  the  processioii 
Iwcanio  a  flight  to  the  grave.  At  the  gates  of  San  Lorenzo  the  police 
nifuia^L^l  to  keep  back  most  of  the  rioters.  Many,  mingling  with  the 
muur^erH,  got  past,  and  the  cortSge  reached  the  Basilica  in  such  disorder  that 
tdter  th«  coffin  had  been  lowered  into  it  the  rector  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
nhut,  saisl  princes,  prelates,  and  members  of  the  Catholic^jocieties  remained 
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outside.  Here  the  fighting  was  renewed  till  a  charge  was  nuuie  indiscrimi- 
nately on  the  devout  and  their  assailants.  Along  the  immense  length  of  the 
Via  Kazionale  the  scene  was  indescribably  painful,  the  procession  being 
received  with  alternate  clappings  and  hootings,  as  in  a  theatre.  Of  six 
thousand  torches  siurounding  the  bier  at  St.  Peter's  only  a  few  himdreda 
reached  the  cemetery.  It  was  stated  that  Leo  XIH.,  fearing  insults  to  the 
remains,  had  ordered  the  tomb  in  San  Lorenzo  to  be  surrounded  with  a  rail- 
ing. Six  men,  arrested  for  taking  part  in  the  riots,  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  from  one  to  three  months,  and  to  fines.  The  trial  was 
very  stormy.  The  sentence  was  received  with  tumultuous  shouts  and  hisses. 
A  crowd  of  2,000  or  3,000  persons  greeted  the  prisoners  on  their  appearance 
outside,  and  followed,  shouting,  '*  Down  with  the  ClericaU,"  till  dispersed  by 
the  soldiers.  They  then  made  for  the  office  of  the  clerical  papers,  where 
they  tore  down  a  signboard.  Later  on  the  crowd  started  from  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  the  evening  resort  of  the  Romans,  to  meet  the  King  and  Queen, 
who  were  to  arrive  from  Naples.  Their  progress  along  the  Corso,  however, 
was  soon  cut  short  by  the  police,  who  made  several  fresh  arrests. 

14.  An  official  return  issued  by  the  Paris  Bureau  d' Assistance  Publique, 
showing  a  total  of  123,735  individuals,  comprised  in  46,816  households, 
were  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  proportion  being  1  pauper  to  every  16  other 
inhabitants.  Of  the  46,815  families  receiving  relief,  18,125  were  only 
temporarily  on  the  books,  the  remaining  28,690  being  relieved  throughout 
the  year.  The  statistics  showed  that  out  of  these  there  were  25,092  men, 
41,291  women,  57,352  children  ;  and  further,  that  the  families  having  father 
and  mother  were  19,568 ;  widows  or  widowers,  16,562  ;  single,  6,221 ; 
orphans,  1,380  ;  unmarried  women  with  families,  765.  In  1877i  the  date  at 
which  the  previous  inquiry  was  held,  there  were  receiving  public  assistance 
62,169  households,  composed  of  140,000  individuals,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  pauper  to  the  whole  population  was  1  to  every  17 '66. 

16.  A  terrific  tornado  occurred  in  Minnesota,  extending  over  a  distance  of 
one  mile  in  breadth  and  forty  miles  in  lengrth.  In  the  rural  districts  not  a 
single  building  or  tree  was  left  standing  in  its  track.  The  crops  were  shorn 
from  the  ground  as  if  by  the  sickle.  An  immense  quantity  of  live  stock  was 
destroyed,  and  in  some  cases  entire  families  perished  ;  the  tornado  had  alto- 
gether passed  away  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  cause  was  attributed  to  two 
stormB  from  opposite  quarters  meeting  over  New  Ulm,  the  centre  of  the 
destruction. 

—  The  fish  torpedo  which  disappeared  in  the  river  Thames  at  Woolwich, 
during  an  experimental  trial  of  a  new  torpedo  boat  on  the  10th  of  June, 
recovered  opposite  the  Royal  Arsenal,  and  close  to  the  spot  where  it  had 
vanished.     It  had  partly  buried  itself  in  the  mud. 

—  One  of  the  hottest  days  ever  experienced  in  England.  In  London,  in 
the  Strand,  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  afternoon  was  98  deg.  Fahr. 
in  the  shade,  and  123  deg.  Fahr.  in  the  sun.  The  Astronomer  Royal  reported 
that  at  Greenwich  Observatory  the  highest  shade  readmg  was  97 '1.  At 
Wimbledon  the  thermometer  r^^tered  140  deg.  in  the  sun.  The  maximum 
on  July  5,  which  attracted  so  much  attention,  was  92*7.  Since  the  year  1856 
there  have  been  only  two  occasions— July  21  and  22  of  the  year  1868 — 
in  which  the  temperature  of  93*  deg.  has  been  reached.  This  heat  exceeded 
the  maximum  reached  at  Bombay  last  year,  which  was  94 '6,  ,^n|l  j^tj  Calcutta,  [^ 
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which  was  97*7.  Two  deaths  in  London  were  attributed  to  the  heal.  In 
some  of  the  European  capitab  also  the  heat  was  intense.  In  Paris  tlie 
greatest  heat  of  the  summer,  so  far,  was  registered — viz.,  97  deg.  in  the 
shade,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  At  Nantes  and  Biarrits  it  was  95,  and 
at  Lyons  it  approached  100  degs.  Severe  storms  have  oocoiTed  in  aooe 
phtces.  A  terrific  storm  passed  over  the  Lake  of  (Geneva.  It  was  d  anpr»- 
cedented  violence.  Gigantic  hailstones  fell  for  an  hour,  and  immiwise  damage 
was  done  to  the  vines  and  crops.  Towns  were  inundated  and  windows  and 
roofs  of  houses  were  battered  in.  Fears  were  also  entertained  for  the  safeAj 
of  the  steamboats  on  the  lakes,  which  were  crowded  with  tomista.  Sons 
relief  was  at  length  experienced  from  the  heat  in  America.  On  Thnnday 
night  a  copious  rainfall  broke  the  terrific  hot  weather  in  Cinrinnati,  the 
mercury  declining  20  deg.  Three  deaths  from  sunstroke  occurred  on  Thnn- 
day, while  for  the  past  week  ci  549  deaths  Cincinnati  reports  363  from  the 
effects  of  the  excessive  heat. 

18.  Don  Carlos  again  expelled  from  France  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
ostentatiously  allied  himself  with  the  partisans  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 
He  was  given  twenty-foiu:  hours'  notice  to  withdraw,  and  it  was  at  the  ame 
time  intimated  to  him  that  a  decree  had  been  signed  authorising  his  forcible 
removal  in  case  of  his  non-compliance. 

—  The  foundation  stone  of  the  City  Institute,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education,  laid  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

IP.  Patrick  Trafford  Hickie  was  charged  at  Bow  Street  with  sending  a 
letter  threatening  to  assassinate  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
unless  he  released  the  persons  imprisoned  under  the  Coercion  Act  and  re- 
signed office.  He  was  committed  for  trial,  and  subsequently  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  hard  labour.  His  defence  was  that  it  was  t 
joke  intending  to  attract  notoriety  but  to  do  no  harm. 

20.  The  Committee  for  Privileges  resolved  that  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone 
had  failed  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  Annandale  peerages.  His  endesfoor 
was  to  show  that  Matthew  Johnstone,  through  whom  he  traced  his  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  original  grantees  of  the  titles,  was  son  of  Adam  Johnstone,  of 
Johnstone,  who  died  in  1455.  The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked  thai  & 
Frederick  Johnstone  stood  in  a  dififerent  position  from  another  claimant^ 
Mr.  Edward  Johnstone,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  held  not  only  that  tlw 
latter  had  failed  to  establish  his  claim,  but  that  the  evidence  had  disproved 
his  right  to  these  dignities. 

21.  A  severe  storm  broke  over  the  Shetland  Islands  and  north-east  cosrt 
of  Scotland,  involving  the  loss  of  sixty-three  fishermen's  lives,  eleven  boati 
and  all  the  lines  and  nets  of  the  Shetlanders ;  whilst  off  Fraserbugh,  Aber- 
deen, &c.,  upwards  of  twenty  lives  were  lost,  and  a  large  amount  of  pix^wrty 
in  boats,  nets,  &c. 

23.  The  Wimbledon  meeting  closed  after  a  fortnight  c^  favomaUe 
weather  ;  although  the  unprecedented  heat  of  the  first  week  told  somewhat 
against  very  high  scoring.  The  disclosures  of  the  preceding  year  had 
rendered  necessary  special  arrangements  to  *guard  against  possible  falufioa- 
tion  of  scores.  ^  t 
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The  following  are  the  winning  scores  in  some  of  the  chief  competitions  : — 


With  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  : — 

Qaeen's  First  Stage. — Corporal  Ingram,  3rd  Lanark.^ 
Major  Pearce,  4th  Devon    .        .        .        .        .  / 
(The  tie  was  won  by  Corporal  Ingram.) 
Queen's  Second  Stage.— Private  Reck,  3rd  Devon      . 
Alexandra. — Mr.  Simpson,  Ist  Edinburgh  . 
Army  and  Navy  Challenge  Cup,  First  Stage. — Colour- 
Sergeant  Chapman,  1st  Northampton  Begiment 
Second  Stage.— Private  M*Auliffe,  Rifle  Dep6t  . 
With  the  Snider  rifle : — 

St.  George's  Challenge  Vase.— Sergeant  Heiton,  2nd 

Benfrew 

Windmill.— Quartermaster  Cortis,  2nd  Sussex  . 
Prince  of  Wales's. — Sergeant  Murray,  6th  Lanark 
Snider   Association    Cup.— Private   Lathbuiy,    5th 

Stafford 

Snider    Wimbledon    Cup.— Captain    Turner,    2nd1 
Cheshire  Militia.    Lieutenant  Bird,  2nd  Salop  ,j 
(Captain  Turner  won  the  tie.) 
With  any  rifle  :— 

Albert  First  Stage.— Mr.  Martin  Smith     ... 
Albert  Second  Stage.— Mr.  Hyde,  U.S. A.    Captain*) 


Godsal,  2nd  Bucks 


Ints. 

Highest 
possible 
Score. 

96 

106 

86 

105 

65 

70 

64 

70 

29 

35 

33 

35 

34 

86 

86 

105 

35 

35 

88        . 

60 

118 

125 

70 

76 

(Mr.  Hyde  won  the  lie.) 

Matohet. 

Snider  :— 

Kolapore  Challenge  Cup. — Canada    ....      C09        •        .        840 

China  Cup.— Devon  Squad 378        ..        600 

Chancellor's  Plate.— Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Oxford     665  .        840 

Asbburton  Shield.— Public  Schools.— Cheltenham    .      404        .        .        660 

Martini-Henry : — 

United  Service  Challenge  Cup.— Volunteers      .        .      692        •        .        840 

Any  Bifle  :— 

Slcho   Shield,— England,    1,648;    Ireland,    1,649; 

Scotland,  1,601 1,642        .        .     1,800 

Vizionagram  Cup— Lords  and  Commons. — Lords     .      440        .  600 

25.  In  the  House  of  Conunons  Sir  William  Harcourt  referred  to  the  dis- 
covery of  infernal  machines  at  Liverpool.  On  July  3,  the  Cunard  steamship 
MaUa  arrived  with  a  consignment  of  a  number  of  barrels  indorsed  as  cement. 
The  barrels  were  detained,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  matter  as  secret  as 
possible  it  was  decided  to  examine  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The 
examination  took  place  in  one  of  the  wharfs  at  the  Huskisson  Dock,  none 
but  Custom-house  ofllcers  being  present.  Six  or  seven  of  the  barrels  were 
opened  without  anything  being  found,  but  eventually  a  barrel  was  opened 
which  afterwards  was  noticed  to  have  on  it  a  black  cross  not  to  be  foimd  on 
the  others,  and  in  this  were  found  six  zinc  boxes,  which,  upon  further  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  *'  infernal  machines,"  with  neatly  constructed  clock- 
workf  and  some  stuff  that  looked  like  dynamite  ready  prepared.  Dr. 
Campbell  Brown  was  asked  to  examine  this  stuff,  and  pronounced  it  really 
to  be  dynamite.  Each  box  contained  about  3  lbs.  of  the  mixture,  one  or 
two  of  them  containing  besides  a  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine.  A  clock- 
maker  was  called  in  to  examine  the  machinery,  and  he  stated  that  the  works 
were  of  a  very  simple  but  effective  kind.  After  being  started  the  machine 
would  run  for  about  six  hours,  when  a  portion  of  the  clockwork  would  move 
a  powerful  spring,  which  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  percussion  t 
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€ap,  and  so  an  explosion  would  be  caused.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
MtdtOy  the  Bavari€m,  one  of  the  Leyland's  steamers,  having  on  board  lome 
passengers,  but  canying  principally  cattle,  arrived  in  the  same  dock.  She 
had  on  board  some  barrels  of  cement  consigned  to  the  same  persons.  Theie 
were  of  course  examined,  and  in  one  of  the  barrels  six  more  machines,  eon* 
structed  on  the  same  plan,  were  found,  each  of  these  containing  3  lbs.  of 
explosive  materiaL  In  one  of  the  barrels,  it  is  stated,  some  bill-heads  beir- 
ing  the  name  of  '*  CDonovan  Koesa  "  were  found,  and  if  this  has  not  been 
done  by  the  real  consignees  of  the  cement  to  divert  suspicion  from  themsdyei, 
it  would  appear  that  Rossa's  boast  that  it  was  through  the  agency  of  himself 
and  his  oiganisation  that  the  DoUerd  was  destroyed  was  no  empty  one. 

—  The  funeral  of  Dean  Stanley  in  Westminster  Abbey  drew  together  in 
extraordinary  array  of  representative  men  of  every  shade  and  degree. 
Princes  and  peers,  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  Nonconformist 
ministers,  politicians  and  [urofessors,  poets  and  artists,  men  of  science  and  of 
business,  gathered  together  in  Catholic  sympathy  that  must  have  resliied 
many  aspirations  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster.  On  the  previous  dsy 
lamentations  and  praises  had  been  made  respecting  him  in  most  churches  sod 
chapels  in  the  metropolis,  and  very  generally  throughout  England. 

26.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  opened  the  new  dock  at  Leith,  and  named  it  the  Edinburgh 
Dock. 

27.  The  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  Convocation  unanimously  agreed 
on  a  representation  to  the  House  of  Bishc^Ni,  praying  their  lordships  to  use 
their  iniSuence  in  putting  an  end  to  the  scandal  of  Mr.  Green's  impriion* 
ment.  The  bishops  replied  that,  whilst  cordially  concurring  in  deploring 
the  fact,  they  see  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma  except  through  Mr.  Green's 
loyal  submission  to  the  godly  admonition  of  his  bishop,  as  it  *'  must  alwayi 
be  quite  impossible  to  exempt  either  ministers  of  the  Church  or  ministers  of 
Nonconformist  bodies  from  the  usual  methods  by  which  both  alike  are  liaUe, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  be  prevented  from  disobeying  the  order  of  the  Court.'' 
They  added  that  they  looked  for  some  amendment,  however,  of  procedure 
in  Ecclesiastical  Courts  from  the  Royal  Commission  recently  nominated. 

—  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cobden  Club.  The  report,  while  [expressing  confidence  that  the  old  Pro- 
tective fallacies  that  have  come  to  the  surface  during  a  period  of  depressed 
trade  would  disappear  with  reviving  prosperity,  recommended  that  the  re- 
actionary movement,  and  especially  the  action  of  the  Conservative  psitj. 
should  not  be  underrated.  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter,  in  moving  the  adoption  d 
the  report,  pointed  out  that  if  the  progress  of  Free-trade  principles  in 
foreign  countries  had  been  disappointing,  experience  both  abroad  and  &t 
home  bad  shown  their  soundness.  He  congratulated  the  dub  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  land  question  was  ripening  for  settlement. 

30.  The  **  New  York  Herald  "  published  a  seven  column  letter  from  Uo 
Hartmann,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  late 
Czar  on  the  Moscow  Railway  in  1879.  He  says  the  plan  was  his  own.  He 
formed  it  after  SoloviefTs  unsuccessful  attempt,  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  sni 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  submitting  himself  od* 
oonditionally  to  its  commands.  The  Committee  had  elected  three  of  it> 
members,  Sophie  Perovsky,  Kvjatkovsky  (both  now  exeeutedX  and  anothtf 
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person,  an  Administrative  Council.     The  highest  military  authority  of  the 
Social  Revolutionary  party  laid  a  plan  before  this  Council.     Agents  were 
sent  to  examine  all  the  railways  over  which  the  Czar  might  pass  on  his  way 
from  the  Crimea  and  find  a  house  which  might  be  used  as  an  available  point 
for  starting  a  mine.     The  agents  foimd  a  house  for  sale  in  Moscow,  within 
a  hundred  feet  of  the  Southern  Railway.     The  Council  purchased  this  for 
2,500  roubles.     '*  I  was  instructed,"  says  Hartmann,  *'  to  select  co-operators 
and  take  possession.     Sophie  Perovsky,  Goldenberg  (who  later  committed 
suicide  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Fortress),  and  two  others  volunteered  to  ac- 
company me.     Sophie  and  I  preceded  the  others  on  September  7)  disguised 
as  a  Russian  merchant  and  wife,  by  the  name  of  Subhorukoff.     We  fitted 
up  the  house  after  the  style  of  religious  and  loyal  business  subjects.     To 
quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  police  and  neighbours,  we  went  to  church  regu* 
larly,  and  invited  the  priests  to  the  house.     We  employed  two  workmen  to 
dig  a  large  hole,  ostensibly  for  an  ice  cellar.    This  was  finished  on  October  6, 
when  we  telegraphed  for  help  to  St.  Petersburg.     Three  men  arrived  next 
day.     We  decided  to  dig  a  gallery  from  the  cellar  under  the  street,  four  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  to  the  railway  line,  which  was  a  distance  of  150  feet. 
Though  having  no  knowledge  of  mining  work,  we  decided  to  make  the 
gallery  triangular  in  shape,  46  inches  high,  and  36  inches  broad  at  the  foot. 
We  used  large  steel  knives  for  tunnelling,  and  spades  for  throwing  out  the 
earth  into  the  cellar,  whence  it  was  taken  in  iron  pails  to  a  dark  closet  in 
the  rear  of  the  house.     When  the  gallery  was  too  far  advanced  to  throw 
out  the  earth  with  spades,  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  with  its  sides  bent  so  as  to 
form  a  box,  was  used,  with  a  long  rope  and  windlass.     Sophie  worked  with 
the  men,  doing  her  share  of  the  labour  in  the  gallery  as  well  as  taking  care 
of  the  house  and  cooking.     The  sides  of  the  gallery  were  secured  by  boards 
three  inches  thick,  and  placed  one  against  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  sloop- 
ing  roof  lighted  by  lanterns  hung  from  the  top.  An  iron  tube  communicating 
with  the  chimney  of  the  house  was  used  as  a  ventilator.     We  worked  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  eleven  or  midnight  daily.     Only  two,  myself  and 
another,  were  small  enough  to  work  in  the  gallery.     We  dug  daily  seven 
feet.    Icy  water  was  always  two -inches  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  gallery, 
80  we  had  to  work  in  linen  shirts  and  underwear.     Two  men  fell  ill,  and 
were  replaced  by  others.      When  within  22  feet  of  the  line  heavy  rain 
washed  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  letting  water  into  the  gallery  and 
exposing  its  roof.     We  were  three  days  advancing  seven  feet,  but  were  un- 
able to  go  faster  on  account  of  the  commotion  made  by  the  passing  trains. 
The  last  15  feet  were  pierced  with  a  large  steel  bore.     The  shaft  was  now 
haieij  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  into  on  his  stomach,  where  we  worked, 
stretched  at  full  length,  in  icy  water.    When  the  work  was  finished  we  foimd 
the  supply  of  dynamite  insufficient.     Goldenberg  was  sent  south  to  bring 
80  lb.  more  and  200  roubles.  Agents  were  sent  along  the  line  from  Simphero- 
pol  to  Moscow,  and  telegraphed  that  the  Czar  would  leave  the  former  place 
on  the  15th.     Then  news  came  of  Goldenberg's  arrest.      Only  four  days 
remained.     We  decided  to  risk  all  with  what  we  had.     We  filled  a  large 
copper  cylinder,  seven  feet  long  and  half  a  foot  diameter,  with  dynamite. 
Kext  day  we  placed  it  in  the  shaft,  at  the  farthest  end.     There  were  120  lb. 
of  dynamite  in  nine  cylinders.     They  were  armed  with  capsules,  and  wires 
were  fastened  communicating  with  a  spiral  Rimikorf ,  in  a  trunk  full  of  linefn, 
in  Perovsky's  bed-room.     Thence  the  wires  were  communicated  with  a  com- 
mutator placed  with  a  galvanic  battery  in  a  bam  overlooking  the  railway  [^ 
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line.  The  morning  of  the  explosion  dawned.  The  two  who  wexe  to  i 
plish  it  were  alone  in  the  house.  They  were  Sophie  and  another.  TW 
former  had  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  train  and  give  the  signaL  The 
latter  was* posted  near  the  commutator,  and  had  to  close  the  galvaiijc  ^sin 
on  hearing  the  signaL  The  Russian  Government  does  not  know  who  t^ 
other  one  was,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  dispel  its  ignonaoe. 
The  moment  of  the  explosion  had  come.  The  train  sped  along  the  line, 
the  signal  was  given,  the  chain  was  locked,  a  deafening  report  was  heard,  s 
column  of  earth  rose  over  the  bed  of  the  railroad,  two  carriages  were  liflsd 
into  the  air,  and  thrown  with  terrible  violence  into  the  field  below.  In  the 
meantime  Sophie  Perovsky  and  the  other  crossed  the  yard  to  the  fortheit 
end,  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  railway,  prepared  beforehand,  into  s 
neighbouring  yard,  then  through  the  doorway  into  the  street,  and  saontered 
off  quietly  into  the  city,  where  there  was  a  safe  place  of  ooncealment.  The 
same  day  we  left  for  St.  Petersburg  by  the  night  express.  The  next  dsj 
the  Czar  reached  the  capital.  A  laige  crowd  gathered  to  see  him.  Neariy 
the  whole  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Petersburg  was  under  arms,  lining  the 
streets  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Winter  Palace.  In  the  crowd  w^s 
innumeiable  spies,  but  we  were  there  and  nobody  knew  us." 


AUGUST. 

3.  The  International  Medical  Congress,  attended  by  nearly  two  thoonnd 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  held  their  inaugural  meeting  at  St 
James's  Hall.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  James  Paget  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  &e. 

4.  The  Irish  Public  Works  Commissioners  in  their  annual  report  re- 
capitulated the  principal  results  of  their  operations  during  the  fifty  yean 
they  had  been  in  existence.  Since  their  constitution  in  1831  they  had 
advanced  very  nearly  32,000,0002.,  of  which  six  millions  and  a  half  had  been 
expended  in  drainage  and  land  improvement.  Of  the  money  advanced 
for  various  purposes  nearly  eight  millions  had  been  abandoned  as  irrecover- 
able. During  the  year  1880  the  sum  advanced  for  all  purposes  exceeded  tvo 
millions,  but  of  this  only  18,212Z.  was  to  tenants  wishing  to  purchase  their 
holdings. 

5.  The  '*  Jewish  World  "  published  the  following  statistics  of  the  Jews  of 
the  world  recently  compiled  by  the  German  ethnographical  scholar,  Richard 
Andree  : — 


Europe. — Ronmania  . 
European  Russia  . 
Austro-Hungary  (1869) 
German  Empire  (1876) 
Holland  (1869)     . 
European  Turkey  (before  the 

last  war)  . 
Luxemburg  (1876) 
SwitserlaDd  (1870) 
Denmark  (1870)  . 
Great  Britain   and    Ireland 

(1878) 
Servia   .... 
France  (1872) 
Italy  (1871)  . 


400,000 
2,662,649 
1,372,333 

620,676 
68,003 

71.372 

661 

6,996 

4,290 

68,300 

2,000 

49,439 

36,366 


Greece  (1870) 
Belgium  (1878) 
Sweden  (1870) 
Norway  (1875) 
Spain    . 
Portugal 


Africa  . 
Asia 
America 
Australia 


6,166,336 


403,996 
182,847 
807,965 

ao,ooo 
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This  does  not  include  the  Falashas,  who  number  about  200,000,  and  other 
pseudo-Jews. 

—  The  village  of  Mayenfeld,  in  the  Grisons,  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  originated  through  children  playing  with  matches.  Owing  to  the 
prolonged  dry  weather,  want  of  water,  and  a  high  wind,  the  flames  did  not 
go  out  until  twenty-six  houses  were  burnt  down. 

—  Accounts  from  various  sources  showed  that  Switzerland  generally  was 
beginning  seriously  to  suffer  from  'drought,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  ihimder  showers,  had  lasted  fully  two  months.  The  grass  was  burnt  up,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  making  the  usual  second  hay  crop.  In  the  mountain 
pastures  of  several  cantons,  and  in  Savoy,  beasts  perished  from  lack  of  water. 
In  canton  Schwyz,  in  the  Yaudois  Alps,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Jura  whole 
herds  were  lost.  In  some  districts  the  peasants  had  to  carry  water  many 
miles  up  steep  mountain  paths. 

6.  At  the  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  to  Her  Majestjr's  ministers, 
Lord  Hartington  summed  up  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  past  seven  months  when  he  declared  that  to  be  '^  a  record  of  the  energy 
and  the  resolution,  of  the  knowledge  and  the  resource,  with  which  one  man 
has  conducted  one  great  measure  imder  singular  difficulties." 

8.  A  terrible  collision  took  place  at  Blackburn  Station  between  the 
express  trains  due  respectively  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  latter 
arrived  punctually,  and  an  engine  immediately  backed  up  to  the  rear  of  that 
train  for  the  purpose  of  shunting  a  Pullman  carriage  to  attach  to  the  Sheffield 
express,  which  was  shortly  expected.  The  engine  had  just  been  coupled  to 
this  carriage  when  the  Manchester  express,  which  was  travelling  at  a  terrific 
speedy  dashed  into  the  engine  and  caused  a  wreck  of  the  most  appalling 
description.  The  two  engines  locked  into  each  other  and  the  crash  sent 
forth  a  most  deafening  noise,  which  rent  the  air.  Two  of  the  carriages  of  the 
Handiester  express  were  completely  telescoped,  and  dibrii  was  piled  up  in  a 
heap  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  passengers  were  extricated  from  the 
dSbrU  as  speedily  as  possible  and  removed  into  the  waiting-rooms,  where  their 
injuries  were  attended  to.  The  second  and  third  carriages  of  the  Manchester 
express  were  telescoped,  the  end  of  the  third  into  the  rear  end  of  the  second, 
and  they  had  risen  to  a  great  height.  The  Liverpool  train  consisted  of  eight 
carriages,  including  a  van,  a  first  and  a  second  class  carriage,  two  thirds,  and 
two  composite  carriages  ;  and  the  Manchester  train  consisted  of  five  ordinary 
and  one  composite  carriage.  Five  passengers  were  killed  and  forty-three 
more  or  less  severely  wounded.  The  driver  of  the  stationary  engine,  per- 
ceiving that  a  collision  was  inevitable,  jumped  on  to  the  platform,  and  was 
knocked  down  by  a  buffer  which  was  severed  from  one  of  the  engines,  and, 
flying  at  right  angles,  struck  the  driver,  who  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
infirmary.  The  driver  of  the  Manchester  express,  who  had  stuck  to  his 
post  and  miraculously  escaped  uninjured,  stated  all  signals  were  off  as  he 
i^proached  the  station  ;  that  he  did  not  expect  a  train  to  be  standing  at 
the  platform ;  also  that  the  Westinghouse  brake  did  not  act  as  it  should 
have  done. 

—  Signer  Damiano  Marinelli,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  started  from  Macugnaga  to  make  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Rosa  from  that  side— a  most  difficult  feat,  only  twice,  it  is  believed, 
accomplished  before.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  experienced  „ 
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known  guides  F.  Imseng  and  B.  Pedranzini,  of  the  Yal  Furva,  and  a  peasant 
who  acted  as  porter.*  At  8  p.m.  the  peasant  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  had  been  swept  away  by  an 
avalanche  near  Pedriolo,  a  hamlet  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  at  an 
altitude  of  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Signor  Mannelli  was  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  an  ardent  Alpine 
explorer.  His  body  was  found  two  days  afterwards  ;  a  blast  of  air  caused  hj 
the  falling  avalanche  had  torn  his  clothing  to  shreds,  and  death  must  haye 
been  instantaneous. 

10.  The  International  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Paris  informally  opened 
by  M.  Grtfvy.  One-half  of  the  available  space  had  been  reserved  for  France, 
one-eighth  to  England,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  divided  between  the 
other  countries  exhibiting.  The  French  section  included,  besides  a  lighthouse 
of  extraordinary  power,  a  theatre,  where  the  scene-shifting  and  lighting  are 
done  by  electricity,  the  pressing  of  a  knob  being  all  that  is  required  for  the 
changing  of  a  decoration,  a  photographic  department  for  taking  portraits  by 
the  electric  light,  and  a  telephonic  room,  where  the  Presidential  party  heard 
the  hunter's  song  in  ^*  Der  Freischutz  "  sung  by  a  chorus  at  the  Opera  House. 

—  A  Convention  of  Irish  Revolutionists  held  a  secret  session  at  Chicago. 
Last  December  several  prominent  Fenians  sent  out  a  circular  calling  a  * 
general  conclave  of  Irish  Nationalists  to  meet  in  Chicago  this  month.  Their 
object  was  to  devise  means  and  raise  funds  to  assail  England  in  every  way 
possible.  The  treasurer  reported  nearly  100,000  dollars  in  hand  in  the 
Skirmishing  Fund.  One  party  in  the  Convention  favoured  making  Chicago 
the  head-quarters  of  the  central  governing  body  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, but  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  subsequent  meeting  to  be  held  in  Kew 
York.  It  was  asserted  that  64,000  local  bodies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  represented,  an  inunense  exaggeration.  O'Donovan  Hoasa 
declared  that  the  Convention  would  support  Crowe  and  the  dynamite  plots, 
but  according  to  others  the  majority  was  opposed  to  using  infernal  machines, 
whilst  bent  on  greater  exertion  to  equip  Irish  revolutionists  with  war 
material.  Even  those  opposed  to  dynamite  on  steamers  held  that  its  use 
against  an  English  army  of  occupation  would  be  justifiable.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  hannonious.  During 
the  short  session  it  elected  and  then  superseded  five  separate  chairmen,  and 
nearly  as  many  secretaries.  Crowe  appeared  at  one  meeting  with  seven 
dynamite  machines,  and  explained  the  workings  of  them.  This  diagnated 
the  anti-dynamite  faction  which  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  James 
Stephens,  the  well-known  Fenian  head-centre  ;  and  their  representative  at  the 
Convention,  Colonel  Boland,  and  his  friends  withdrew  from  the  meeting. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  as  published  in  the  newspapers  dissatisfied 
certain  delegates,  who  maintained  that  the  dynamite  question  was  not  dis- 
cussed, and  that  '* comparative  harmony"  prevailed.  The  emplojrment  ol 
the  Skirmishing  Fund,  which  was  investigated  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
Irish  public,  was  approved. 

12.  The  appointment  gazetted  of  a  lady.  Miss  Pogson,  to  be  Meteoro- 
logical Reporter  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Miss  Pogson 
had  for  some  years  discharged  the  duties  of  Assistant-Grovemment  Astronomer. 

—  The  Czech  National  Theatre  at  Prague,  which  was  just  approaching 
completion,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  commenced  in  the  roof,  where  a  smith 
was  fixing  the  lightning  conductor.  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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14.  The  first  Episcopal  appointment  to  a  PniBsian  see  made  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  May  laws  completed  by  the  consecration  at  Rome  of  the 
new  Bishop  of  Treves  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Korum,  upon  whose  nomination 
Leo  XTTT.  and  Prince  Bismarck  found  themselves  in  accord.  Baron  Derent- 
hall,  Charg^  d'Affiures,  in  the  absence  of  the  German  Ambassador,  was 
unofficially  present  at  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Korum  is  a  native  of  Alsace  and 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Innsbruck. 

—  A  terrible  catastrophe  took  place  at  Marseilles.  A  bull-6ght  had  been 
organised  in  the  New  Circus,  and  a  vast  gathering  assembled.  About  five 
o'clock  the  wooden  stands  suddenly  gave  way  and  let  the  occupants,  about 
two  thousand  in  number,  down  to  the  ground.  It  tool  several  hours  to 
extricate  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded  from  the  ruins.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  twelve,  and  of  the  injured  150. 

16.  A  remarkable  gathering  took  place  at  Halstead,  in  Kent,  to  protest 
against  "  extraordinaiy  tithe  "  on  the  part  of  the  farming  class  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  The  scene  was  Colegates  Farm,  on  which  the  rector  of  Halstead 
had  distrained  for  the  payment  of  extraordinary  tithes,  levied  on  the  im- 
provement of  woodland  by  its  conversion  into  hop  and  fruit-growing  land. 
The  amount  levied  for  was  221.  Sa,  7<2.,  and  a  stack  of  hay  had  been  taken  in 
distraint.  The  '*  man  in  possession "  had  watched  this  for  thirteen  days, 
and  it  was  to  see  the  sale  of  the  stack  that  farmers  of  Kent  and  Sussex  had 
gathered'in  the  farmyard  of  the  lessees  of  the  Colegates  Farm.  The  secretary 
to  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  district  thanked  the  farmers  for  responding 
to  the  invitation  he  and  his  brother  had  sent  out  to  be  witnesses  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  clergy  in  reaping  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  enterprise,  the 
capital,  and  the  industry  of  the  agricultiu^  classes.  He  added  that  he  had 
also  invited  twenty  clergymen  to  be  present,  but  only  one  had  come — the 
vicar  of  the  Weald  of  Sevenoaks. 

17.  The  Ministerial  whitebait  dinner  held  at  the  Trafalgar  Tavern,. 
Greenwich.  The  Liberals  of  the  borough  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  present  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  arrival  with  an  illuminated  address  and  a 
carved  oak  chair  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  a  souvenir  of  his  former 
constituency. 

18.  The  Bank  rate  of  discount  raised  from  2^  to  3  per  cent. 

19.  A  grand  review  of  Scotch  volunteers  held  at  Edinburgh  by  the 
Queen.  More  than  36,000  men  gathered  from  every  part  of  Scotland,  and 
about  4,000  more  from  the  Border  country  were  assembled  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  having  marched  past  the  Royal  Standard  during  a 
continuous  downpour  of  rain,  had  all  left  Edinburgh  before  midnight.  The 
Royal  Scottish  Standard  was  substituted  for  the  Union  Standard,  and  the 
Queen's  body-guard  was  composed  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Archers  in  their 
picturesque  costumes.  The  number  of  spectators  was  estimated  at  above  a 
qiuu-ter  of  a  million,  the  review  ground  at  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat  offering 
great  accommodation  to  the  public. 

20.  The  occupation  of  the  southern  portion  of  Thessaly  ceded  to  Greece 
commenced  simultaneously  at  four  points.  The  Greek  troops  were  met  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  the  native  population,  who  received  them  enthusi- 
astically. Many  kissed  the  Hellenic  flag  as  the  emblem  of  liberty  restored 
after  four  centuries  of  Ottoman  domination.  ^  , 
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21.  M.  Eugbne  Godard,  the  celebrated  French  aeronaut,  accompanied  by 
three  local  joumalitts,  very  narrowly  e8ci^>ed  a  melancholy  death  by  tlie 
descent  of  his  balloon  in  tiie  Danube.  The  start  was  effected  from  a  \ugi 
pleasure  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schonbrunn  at  a  quarter  past  sefot 
About  an  hour  later  a  thimderstorm  of  terriUe  violence  broke  out,  and  the 
gravest  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  M.  Gkklard  and  his  oompaniooL 
The  balloon  was  caught  in  the  midst  of  the  thunderdouds,  and  Uirioe  the 
lightning  flashed  within  a  few  yards  of  its  terror-stricken  crew.  M.  Godaid, 
however,  kept  his  presence  of  mind,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring,  hj 
emptying  the  sandbags,  to  steer  clear  of  the  storm,  he  decided  to  come  down 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  balloon  was  then  some  3,000  feet  high,  and 
moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty-four  feet  per  second.  The  gas-pipe  was  opened, 
and  the  balloon  began  to  descend  with  fearful  rapidity.  Suddenly  M.  Gkjdsrd 
exclaimed,  '*  We  shaU  fall  into  the  Danube."  A  fruitless  attempt  was  made 
to  use  the  anchor,  but  the  trees  were  too  far  below  and  the  speed  too  gnat 
At  any  moment  it  appeared  that  they  might  be  engulfed  in  the  steeam, 
whence,  owing  to  the  storm,  all  escape  would  be  impossible.  M.  Qodard 
hereupon  cried  out,  *'  Gentlemen,  we  are  one  too  many !"  But  as  none 
of  his  companions  appeared  disposed  to  withdraw,  he  threw  overboard 
twenty-five  kilogrammes  of  rope,  and,  with  the  anchor  attached  to  iht 
remainder,  endeavoured  to  catch  the  brushwood  on  the  river  edge.  This, 
fortunately,  succeeded,  and  the  car  was  secured  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water, 
and  the  travellers  escaped  without  any  injury  beyond  a  severe  shaking. 

—  General  elections  took  place  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

22.  Lord  Clandeboye,  eldest  son  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  swam  across  the  Bosphorus  from  Therapia  to  Beiooa. 
The  distance  is  considerably  greater  than  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  tiie 
points  chosen  by  Leander  and  Lord  Byron.  Lord  Clandeboye  was  rather 
more  than  an  hour  in  crossing. 

24.  A  boat,  14  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  beam,  named  the  "  City  of  Bath,"  amved 
at  Falmouth,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  manned  by  two  young  sailors,  John 
Traynor  of  Bristol,  and  Olsen,  a  Norwegian.  They  put  into  Newfoundland 
for  repairs,  and  were  subsequently  capsized,  spoiling  all  their  provisions.  On 
the  17th,  during  heavy  weather,  they  lost  overboard  their  only  compan. 
They  had  not  been  dry  since  leaving  America,  and  their  boat  was  so  crank 
that  standing  on  the  side  canted  it  to  the  water's  edge.  They  proposed  to  con- 
tinue their  voyage  to  Hamburg,  and  to  recross  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  way. 

25.  The  **  Pelham,"  a  large  hotel  in  Boston,  successfully  moved  a  dirtance 
of  nearly  14  ft.  The  building  of  freestone  and  brick  consisted  of  a  baas- 
ment  and  seven  storeys,  the  total  height  above  the  road  being  96  feet,  and 
its  gross  weight  estimated  at  6,000  tons.  The  furniture  was  not  dis- 
turbed during  the  removal,  nor  were  the  occupants  of  the  stores  on  the  first 
floor,  and  in  some  other  rooms  ;  the  various  pipe  connections  being  kept  op 
by  flexible  tubes.  Substantial  stone  and  brick  foundations  were  made  for 
iron  rails  and  rollers,  and  the  building  was  forced  to  its  new  position  hy 
means  of  56  screws  worked  by  hand,  against  timbers  so  arranged,  as  to  uni- 
formly distribute  the  pressure  against  the  buildiiig.  Two  months  and  26 
days  were  occupied  in  preparation,  and  the  moving  b^an  on  August  21, 
though  the  actual  time  occupied  was  only  13  hours  40  minutes.  The  greatest 
speed  was  two  inches  in  four  minutes,  and  the  total  cost  was  /30,0p0. 
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26.  A  return  issued  showing  the  cost  and  '*  butchers'  bills"  of  our  recent 
Indian  and  Colonial  wars  from  1875  to  1880  inclusive.  According  to  this,  the 
total  gross  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  had  been  24,494,483^.,  including  a  charge 
of  4,924,0472.  for  frontier  railways,  and  one  of  1,019,4702.  for  the  Punjaub 
Northern  Bailway.  From  this  must  be  deducted  receipts  amounting  in  all 
to  1,082,2602.,  having  a  net  cost  of  23,412,2232.,  of  which  5,000,0002.  was 
defrajred  out  of  the  British  Exchequer.  The  South  African  wars  cost  the 
following  sums  : — Transkei  war,  240,1372.;  Zulu  war,  4,922,1412.  ;  Secocoeni 
expedition,  approximately,  180,0002.  ;  and  ihe  ufar  in  Griqualand  West, 
222,2002.  The  Afghan  war  was  responsible  for  99  oflScers  and  1,524  men 
killed,  and  111  officers  and  1,252  men  wounded ;  the  South  African  war, 
1875-8,  for  12  officers  and  167  men  killed,  and  15  officers  and  243  men 
wounded ;  the  Zulu  war,  for  58  officers  and  1,328  men  killed,  and  29 
officers  and  272  men  wounded  ;  and  the  Secocoeni  expedition  for  three 
officers  and  nine  men  killed,  and  seven  officers  and  249  men  wounded. 

27.  Contemporaneously  with  the  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  at  Chio  and 
Tchesme,  the  earth  at  Zante  suddenly  gave  out  intense  heat,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  breeze  from  the  east,  causing  much  alarm.  These  phenomena, 
however,  subsided  immediately.  Three  days  before  ihe  entire  island  had 
been  enveloped  in  smoke,  clouds  from  the  west-south-west  obscuring  the  sea 
from  noon  untO  dusk.  Masses  of  calcined  leaves  also  feU  throughout  the 
island. 

—  The  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  in  Eegent  Street,  London,  closed. 
It  was  originally  founded  in  1828  for  the  exhibition  of  novelties  in  the  arts 
and  practical  science,  especially  in  connection  with  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  other  branches  of  industry.  For  many  years  it  showed  how  *  *  instruction 
and  amusement "  could  go  hand  in  hand,  for  it  was  the  place  where  the  first 
rude  efforts  of  the  photographic  art  were  displayed  some  forty  years  ago  by 
M.  Daguerre,  and  where  the  ** diving  bell"  and  Pepper's  Ghost  have 
delighted  the  childhood  and  boyhood  of  the  present  generation. 

29.  The  following  description  appeared  in  the  **  Daily  Telegraph  "  of  the 
new  summer  palace  of  Lindenhof  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  built  by  the 
King  Ludwig  in  imitation  of  Versailles.  * '  Gigantic  caryatides  support  the  pro- 
jecting parts  of  the  edifice.  Gilt  balconies  and  niches  rich  with  marble  statues 
enliven  its  front,  and  allegorical  figures  of  all  kinds — the  seasons,  the  four 
parts  of  the  world — are  distributed  in  the  arbours  and  shrubberies.  The 
entrance  is  copied  from  the  beautiful  porch  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims.  The 
interior  of  the  chAteau  is  furnished  from  Paris,  in  the  gorgeous  style  of  the 
Renaissance.  Costly  Gobelins  deck  the  walls,  numberless  agates  ornament 
the  stoves,  embroideries  of  rare  and  expensive  kind  meet  the  eye  everywhere, 
and  the  bed  in  which  the  king  sleeps  is  of  so  magnificent  a  construction,  the 
gold  embroidery  on  the  red  velvet  curtains  so  elaborate,  that  75,0002.  are 
said  to  have  been  spent  on  this  article  of  fiuniture  alone."  But  all  this 
splendour  sinks  into  insignificance  before  the  marvels  in  the  park  : — 
<*  Memories  of  ancient  Greece  rise  up  before  us  as  we  behold  on  the  hillside 
a  temple  of  Venus,  and  in  it  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  the  purest 
marble  of  Carrara.  Behind  it  a  tunnel  of  great  extent  leads  us  into  the 
bowels  of  tiie  mountain.  Here  all  the  waters  descending  from  the  Klamm- 
■pitz  and  the  Heanenkopf  have  been  caught  up  and  gathered  into  an  arti- 
ficial subterranean  lake,  already  the  subject  of  legendary  lore.     The>cavemT 
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is  coated  on  the  inside  with  tufaoeous  limestone,  and  is  known  by  the  naat 
of  the  Blue  Grotto,  owing  to  the  blue  resplendence  of  the  water  in  it  ii 
former  days.  But  now  the  resemblance  to  Capri  and  its  cave  has  Taniahed 
The  Royalty  inhabiting  this  fairy  palace  causes  the  caye  to  be  lit  up  by  da; 
and  by  night  with  artificial  flames,  protected  by  globes  or  plates  of  ^t  gjasi^ 
and  thus  it  is  on  waves  of  liquid  gold  that  glides  along  the  swan-shaped 
gondola  and  its  solitary  occupant  girt,  may  be,  with  Lohengrin's  annoiir. 
An  ingenious  contrivance,  driven  by  steam,  agitates  the  waters  of  this  stiQ 
cave,  and  produces  the  semblance  <^  the  effects  of  a  breese.  No  human  eye 
being  allowed  to  gase  on  this  strange  boating  exerdse,  the  life  of  the  Boji/ 
hermit  was  in  no  small  danger  some  time  ago,  when  the  steam  engine  created 
a  veritable  storm,  and  the  barque  was  capsized.  The  cave  is  heated  the 
whole  year  round,  in  order  that  the  Royal  owner  may,  even  on  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  visit,  find  the  temperature  to  his  taste.  The  lake  serves  to  feed 
numerous  fountains  irrigating  and  decorating  the  park,  and  surrounded  bj 
brilliant  flower-beds.  The  chilly  atmoi^here  not  being  propitious  for  tim- 
ing flowers,  they  are  reared  in  nursery  gardens  far  away  in  the  plains  and 
mysteriously  planted  before  daybreak  by  the  hands  of  ^rdeners,  who  with- 
draw during  daytime  in  order  not  to  break  the  speU  of  the  all-pervadii^ 
silence." 

—  The  National  Land  League  Conference  held  at  Newcastle  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

30.  The  Cape  Mail  Steamship  **  Teuton  "  on  its  voyage  from  Cape  Tows 
to  Natal,  struck  at  about  7  p.m.  on  a  rock  between  Quoin  Point  and  Danga 
Point  on  the  extreme  southern  coast  of  Africa.  The  quartermaster,  who 
was  upon  the  lower  bridge,  was  the  first  to  see  land,  apparently  about  four 
miles  off.  The  sky  was  clear,  but  there  was  a  haze  on  the  shore.  The 
moon  was  up.  The  quarter-master  saw  no  beach  or  breakers,  and  the 
look-out  man  gave  no  warning  of  danger.  Suddenly  the  ship  struck  on  her 
port  side,  and  heeled  over  to  starboard,  canting  her  head  to  sea.  The  cap- 
tain came  on  deck  and  mounted  the  bridge,  where  he  remained  to  the  end. 
Finding  that  the  water  was  coming  in  he  altered  the  course  for  Simon'i 
Bay.  On  first  leaving  the  rock  where  she  had  struck  the  '*  Teuton  "  steamed 
twelve  knots  an  hour.  This  fell  to  nine,  and  then  to  six.  The  compartment 
against  which  the  collision  had  taken  place  admitted  no  water,  but  that  next 
to  the  engine-room  filled,  a  plate  having  probably  started  by  the  force  of  the 
blow.  At  eight  o'clock  the  captain  ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered  froo 
their  davits  to  the  level  of  the  bulwarks,  and  that  supplies  of  proTiAoni« 
water,  and  compasses  should  be  placed  in  them,  believing,  however,  that 
she  would  float  for  some  hours.  .  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  the  suigeon,  and  Mr. 
Cowen,  the  supercargo,  took  charge  of  the  passengers,  and  made  ill  ait 
quietly  on  deck.  At  ten  o'clock  the  engines  were  stopped  and  the  bosii 
lowered.  While  in  the  act  of  being  lowered  one  collapsible  boat  broke  in 
pieces.  Another  was  hanging  over  the  ladder,  and  could  not  be  got  dear  of 
that  which  was  embarking  the  passengers.  Six  got  alongside,  and  the  women 
and  children  were  told  off  to  take  their  places  first.  In  the  meantime  perfect 
order  prevailed.  The  male  passengers  retained  their  seats,  only  one,  who 
was  ciJled  to  by  his  wife,  make  an  effort  to  get  on  board.  He  was,  how- 
ever, forced  back  by  the  suigeon,  and  all  then  sat  quietly.  About  thirty 
women  and  children  had  taken  their  places  in  the  first  boat,  when  the  hoik- 
tioad  between  the  compartments  gave  way  with  a  sudden  crash.     The  yntter 
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mahed  into  the  engine-room,  and  instantly  the  ship  went  down  by  the  head. 
One  loud  cry  of  surprise  and  terror  broke  from  the  passengers  seated  upon 
the  deck,  and  then  in  an  instant  all  was  oyer.  All  the  officers  went  down 
with  the  ship,  together  with  four  of  the  boats,  including  the  port  cutter  and 
lifeboat,  which  were  not  fairly  clear  of  the  ship.  Those  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  who  rose  to  the  surface  clung  to  the  floating  wreck  till  picked  up  by 
Bome  of  those  who  had  righted  the  third  boat.  At  daylight  the  boats  made 
for  Simon's  Bay,  all  who  were  clinging  to  the  spars  having  been  taken  on 
boaxd.  One  of  the  boats  was  blown  past  Cape  Point ;  the  others  reached 
the  docks  there  at  midnight.  The  *'  Teuton"  had  on  board  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  passengers  and  eighty-fire  officers  and  men,  together  with  twenty 
coolies.  Eleven  passengers,  three  officers,  two  petty  officers,  and  twenty  of 
the  ciew  were  saved. 

31.  The  British  Association  held  its  fifty-first  meeting  at  York,  the  in- 
angural  address  being  delivered  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  reviewed  in  an 
eloquent  and  lucid  speech  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  during  the 
past  half-century.  These,  he  pointed  out,  included  the  theory  of  evolution, 
the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  far  greater  antiquity  of  the  world  itself ;  the 
correlation  of  physical  forces  and  the  conservation  of  energy ;  spectrum 
analysis  and  its  application  to  celestial  physics  ;  the  higher  algebra  and  the 
modem  geometry ;  and,  lastly,  the  innumerable  applications  of  science  to 
practical  life,  among  the  most  recent  of  which  are  the  electric  light  and  the 
telephone.    (See  "Science  Retrospect.") 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Dr.  Bradley,  Master  of  University  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  previously 
head  master  of  Marlborough,  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  Deanery  of  West- 
minster. 

—  A  young  lawyer's  clerk,  named  Francis  Waldeck,  blew  his  brains  out 
at  SteinmUhle,  in  fulfilment  of  the  iniquitous  conditions  of  a  so-called 
**  American  duel,"  in  which  he  had  engaged  some  months  ago  with  Baron 

Arthur  von  R .     The  "  combatants"  drew  lots  for  their  lives,  the  loser 

solemnly  engaging  himself  to  commit  suicide  upon  a  certain  day.  It  appears 
that  May  15  was  the  date  agreed  upon  between  them  for  the  death  of  one  or 
the  other.  Waldeck  drew  the  blank  in  this  inhuman  lottery,  but  failed  to 
kill  himself  at  the  appointed  time,  and  twice  subsequently  solicited  a  respite 
from  his  adversary.  His  second  application  was  peremptorily  refused  by  the 
Baron  in  the  following  heartless  terms  :  '^  Coward  and  rascal,  I  am  waiting  to 
attend  your  funeral  I "  On  receiving  this  bloodthirsty  intimation  Waldeck 
at  once  shot  himself,  having  recorded  at  some  length  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  parents  the  circumstances  '^  compelling  him  to  take  that  fatal  step." 

—  In  broad  daylight  and  in  perfectly  fine  weather  the  steamships 
«« Augustus,"  of  Hamburg,  and  **  Hector,"  of  Liverpool,  came  into  collision 
oflT  the  South  Foreland.  The  latter,  a  ship  of  1,600  tons  register,  sank  as  soon 
as  she  had  been  towed  into  Dover  Harbour  ;  but  the  "  Augustus,"  though 
Severely  damaged,  waa  able  to  continue  her  voyage. 

—  Rev.  H.  W.  Burrows,  vicar  of  Edmonton,  appointed  to  be  Canon  of 
Rochester,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little  to  be  Canon  of  Worcester. 

2.  The  polling  in  North  Lincolnshire  resulted  in  a  gain  for  the  Con-  T^ 
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tervatiTes,  Mr.  James  Lowther  obUining  4,200  against  3,729  giren  to  tke 
Liberal  candidate,  Colonel  Tomline.  At  the  general  election,  Mr.  Lajood^ 
(L)  had  headed  the  poll  with  4,159  votes. 

3.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commiasion  on  Edncation  in  Wales  iasned, 
according  to  which  there  were  in  the  Principality  endowments  of  boji* 
schools  amounting  to  12,8002.,  and  the  gross  income  of  girls'  schools  to 
6,500^  ;  the  nmnber  of  boys  attending  Welsh  intermediate  schools  :  2,287  at 
{urivate  schools,  209  at  proprietary  schools,  and  1,540  at  endowed  graimnir 
schools.  Taking  the  population  of  Wales  and  Monmout^iahire  at  1,500,000, 
the  Commissioners  recommended  that  intermediate  school  aooommodatkHi 
should  be  provided  for  15,700  boys,  the  retoms  showing  that  poUic  schoob 
only  accommodate  3,000,  and  that  the  attendance  is  less  than  1,600. 

—  The  court-martial  on  the  loss  of  H.M.S. ''  Doterel "  having  weired  and 
considered  the  whole  of  the  evidence  laid  before  it,  the  court  found  that  Ute 
ship '  *  Doterel  **  was  destroyed  while  at  anchor  at  Sandy  Point,  in  the  Stnuti  d 
Mftgf>ll<^",  by  two  distinct  explosions  which  took  place  on  board  her;  the  fint 
of  gas  evolved  from  the  coal  stowed  in  the  bunkers,  and  the  second  of  t^ 
powder  stored  in  the  fore  magazine.  There  was  no  direct  evidence  to  ahov 
in  which  of  the  bunkers  the  first  of  these  explosions  originated,  nor  what  was 
the  actual  cause  of  the  ignition  of  the  gas  ;  but  the  court  was  of  opinion  that 
inflammable  gas  had  been  generated  in  the  improperly  ventilated  ooal- 
bunkers.  The  second  explosion  was  a  result  of  the  first,  and  the  inflamed 
gas  passed  direct  into  the  interior  of  the  magazine,  either  through  a  ruptore 
made  in  the  after  bulkhead  of  the  magazine,  or  through  the  copper  pipe  of 
the  flooding  arrangements. 

6.  President  Qarfield  conveyed  from  Washington  to  Long  Branch,  on 
the  coast,  a  distance  of  238  miles.  He  was  carried  from  his  room  to  the 
train  while  asleep  under  the  influence  of  morphine,  and  did  not  wake  imtil 
he  had  been  transferred  to  his  couch  in  the  railway  carriage.  The  train 
travelled  slowly  at  first,  but  afterwards  increased  to  forty-five  miles  an  hour, 
and  reached  its  destination  in  about  seven  hours  after  starting.  The  railway 
track  had  been  extended  to  the  door  of  the  cottage  which  he  was  to  occupy. 

—  An  international  musical  gathering  took  place  at  Brighton*  Upwaids 
of  sixteen  hundred  members  of  the  principal  musical  societies  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  arrived  in  order  to  give  a  series  of  competitire 
contests  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Brighton  municipality  and  others. 

7.  The  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  attended  by  upwards  of  400 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  opened  with  a  service  at  the  City  Road 
Chapel,  *  *  the  Cathedral  of  Methodism. "  The  inaugural  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  Methodists  were  very  largely  represented  by 
their  bishops,  Australia,  China,  France,  Turkey,  and  Norway  being  amongst 
the  countries  sending  delegates.  The  conference  lasted  twelve  days,  and  the 
members  received  marked  attention  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  many  of  the 
religious  societies  of  London.  Methodism  was  represented  by  its  four  di»- 
tinguishing  groups  :  1.  British  Wesleyans,  numbering  972,180  memben;  2. 
Primitive,  Free,  and  other  connections,  712,070  members  ;  3.  United  States 
and  Canada  Episcopal,  2,517,284  ;  4.  United  States  and  Canada  n<ah 
Episcopal,  279,100:  showing  a  grand  total  for  the  whole  world  of  nearly 
five  millions  of  members  and  scholars.  ^  r 
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—  The  election  for  county  Tyrone  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Govern- 
ment candidate  by  a  majority  of  84  over  the  Conservative.  A  number  of 
votes  more  than  sufficient  to  have  changed  this  result  were  given  to  Mr. 
Rylett,  the  Home  Ruler,  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  the  nominee  of  Mr. 
Pamell.  The  numbers  were— Dickson  (L.),  3,168  ;  Knox  (0.),  3,084 ; 
Rylett  (H.R.),  SfoT. 

8.  The  New  North  Docks  at  Liverpool  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  with  much  ceremonial.  The  new  docks,  which  cover  an  area  of  310 
acres  and  a  frontage  of  6,000  feet,  extend  from  Bootle  to  Seaforth  Battery, ' 
and  form  a  continuation  of  the  Liverpool  dock  system  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Including  the  new  docks,  the  river  frontage  of 
the  Dock  Estate  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  is  about  8^  miles,  covering 
1,500  acres,  with  a  water  area  of  543  acres,  and  40  miles  of  quays. 

—  The  Swiss  "  Statistical  Journal "  published  a  return  showing  the  work- 
ing of  the  Federal  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  connecting  with  it  the 
proportion  of  public-houses  to  the  population.  Thus  in  Thurgau,  Schwytz, 
Appenzell-ausser-Rhoden,  and  Schaffhausen  there  are  37  public-houses  to 
every  thousand  males  (above  15),  and  78  divorces  to  every  thousand  marriages. 
In  Basle  (canton),  Solothum,  Appenzell-inner-Rhoden,  St.  Oall,  Yaud,  and 
Zurich  the  public-houses  average  25  to  1,000  males,  the  divorces  57  to  1,000 
marriages.  In  Niederwald  and  Oberwalden,  Yalais,  Basle  (city),  Aargau, 
Fribourg,  Luzem,  and  Berne  the  public-houses  are  16  to  1,000  males,  and 
the  divorces  36  per  1,000  marriages. 

9.  The  Emperors  William  and  Alexander  met  at  Neufahrwasser,  near 
Danzig.  The  Czar  left  Peterhof  two  days  previously,  accompanied  by 
M.  de  Giers,  Count  Yorontsoff  Dashkoff,  Admiral  Boutakoff,  and  CrenenJ 
Werder.  Prince  Bismarck,  with  his  big  dog  and  a  shorthand  writer,  arrived 
at  Danzig  on  the  following  day.  Up  to  the  last  hour  official  newspapers 
denied  that  the  meeting  was  at  hand,  or  gave  false  alleged  corrections  as  to 
the  time  and  place.  Thd  Emperor  and  Crown  Prince  left  Berlin  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  punctually  at  six  o'clock  next  morning  their  train  ran 
into  Danzig  station.  The  German  party  then  took  train  to  Neufahrwasser, 
where  they  embarked  on  board  the  imperial  yacht ' '  HohenzoUem,"  lying  ready 
in  the  harbour.  At  one  o'clock  the  '*  Hohenzollem,"  decorated  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  lifted  anchor  and  went  out  in  the  still  misty  atmosphere  to  meet 
the  Czar's  yacht,  the  "  Derjava."  On  the  two  vessels  meeting,  at  two  o'clock, 
salutes  were  fired  by  the  German  squadron  and  from  the  forts  of  Neufahr- 
wasser.  A  boat  was  then  lowered  from  the  "Derjava,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Czar  was  on  board  the  "  HohenzoUem  "  (both  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown 
Prince  advancing  to  meet  him  and  embracing  him  affectionately).  The 
German  Emperor  betrayed  great  emotion.  After  a  conversation  on  board 
the  "  HohenzoUem,"  the  Czar  decided  to  accompany  the  German  Emperor 
ashore,  and  both  travelled  together  by  train  to  Danzig. 

—  A  serious  and  partly  successful  meeting,  unattended  by  violence  or 
bloodshed,  took  place  among  the  Egyptian  troops  stationed  at  Cairo.  The 
leader,  Achmet  et  Ouraby  or  Araby,  was  said  to  be  supported  by  15,000  men 
in  his  demand  for  a  constitution,  an  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  Ministry.  The  English  acting  Consul,  Mr.  C.  A.  Cookson,  and  the 
English  Controller,  Mr.  Colvin,  took  the  initiative  in  restoring  order,  and 
succeeded  ultimately  in  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.       (^ooolp 
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10.  Punta,  the  fortress  defending  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  given  to  the  Greek 
forces,  who  on  the  following  day  entered  Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly. 

—  A  suspension-bridge  near  Pittsburg,  United  States,  having  been  tl- 
most  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  found  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  Uum- 
sands  of  sparrows  had  been  in  the  habit  of  building  their  nests  in  ihe  wood- 
work, and  a  spark  from  a  steamer  plying  upon  the  river  had  set  these  on 
fire. 

—  The  Park  Theatre  (originally  called  the  Alexandria)  in  Camden  Town 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  performance  had  finished,  and  the  audi- 
ence had  left  before  any  appearance  of  fire  occurred.  In  little  more  thsn 
half  an  hour  the  whole  building  was  burnt  out,  without  aoddents  or  hm 
of  life. 

—  By  a  shock  of  earthquake,  felt  over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory 
in  the  Abruzzi,  several  buildings  were  damaged  at  Ohieti ;  at  Castel  Fren- 
tano  a  great  number  of  persons  were  hurt,  and  many  houses  seriooily 
damaged  ;  at  Lanciano  two  persons  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  chimney ;  at 
Orsogna  one  person  was  killed  and  several  were  injured  ;  at  Altessa  the  church 
of  Santa  Giustina  was  seriously  damaged  ;  and  at  Pescara,  where  the  shock 
was  very  severely  felt,  the  famous  cathedral  and  many  houses  were  injured. 

—  The  village  of  Elm,  in  the  Canton  of  Glarus,  overwhelmed  by  a  land- 
slip, by  which  200  inhabitants  out  of  a  population  of  1,000  lost  their  lives ; 
whilst  most  of  the  survivors  were  partially  or  wholly  ruined.  The  catas- 
trophe had  been  imminent  for  some  time  ;  but  up  to  the  last  there  were 
hopes  that  it  might  be  averted.  At  about  6  p.m.,  however,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  (the  Tchingel)  began  to  move  downwards,  and  at  midnight  a 
terrible  avalanche  occurred,  hurling  huge  masses  of  rock  and  earth  down 
the  valley  and  on  to  the  village.  Thirty  houses  were  buried  immediately ; 
the  Semet  River  which  ran  through  the  valley  was  stopped,  and  temporuily 
converted  into  a  lake  40  or  50  feet  deep.  According  to  the  measurements 
and  estimates  of  Professor  Heim,  of  Zurich  University,  the  earth-slip,  though 
less  destructive  of  human  life  than  the  earth-slip  of  Plurs  and  Goldau,  pro- 
bably exceeded  in  extent  either  of  those  catastrophes,  great  as  they  were. 
The  portion  of  the  Tschingel  Alp  which  broke  away  from  the  parent  mountam 
measured  at  its  base  400  metres  by  350  metres.  The  length  of  its  projection 
outwards  cannot,  of  course,  now  be  ascertained.  The  length  of  the  d^frit 
stream  was  1,500  metres,  and  varied  in  breadth  from  300  to  400  metres. 
The  distance  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  stream  from  the  place  whence  it 
broke  away  is  2,000  metres.  The  extent  of  the  valley  bottom  covered  wsi 
computed  at  570,000  metres,  while  the  entire  mass  made  a  total  of  900,000 
square  metres.  The  fall  was  a  little  over  2,000  feet.  The  lowest  estimate 
of  the  contents  of  the  slip,  according  to  the  admeasurements  of  the  engi- 
neers, was  10,000,000  cubic  metres,  containing  enough  stone  to  build  two 
cities  as  large  as  Zurich.  Some  of  the  blocks,  which  were  heaped  112  metres 
higher  than  the  village  of  Elm,  measured  1,260  cubic  metres,  and  are  eed- 
mated  to  weigh  3,300  tons. 

—  Almost  similar  catastrophes,  due,  it  is  supposed,  to  prolonged  rain,  oc- 
curred at  Reichenbach,  in  the  Bernese  Oberhmd,  and  at  Somoix,  in  the 
Grisons  ;  but  in  these  cases  unattended  by  loss  of  life. 

12.  Rustem  Pasha,  Governor-General  of  the  Lel>anfii'»imLieMi|[  ji  speciil 
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ordinance  for  the  better  protection  of  the  once  famous  cedar  forest  of 
Lebanon.  From  what  had  once  covered  a  large  tract  of  country,  it  had 
diminished  down  to  a  thicket  of  about  400  trees. 

—  The  fourteenth  Annual  Trades  Union  Congress  met  in  London, 
attended  by  J  29  delegates,  representing  102  trade  organisations,  having 
417,000  members.  Amongst  them  were  several  ladies  representing  societies 
formed  by  women  workers.  Three  persons  whose  right  to  sit  as  delegates 
was  disputed  were  ejected,  it  being  averred  that  they  had  been  paid  to  attend 
by  a  party  which  desired  to  pledge  the  Trades  Unions  on  the  subject  of 
Fair  Trade  versus  Free  Trade. 

13.  The  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Conmiission,  created  on  July  26, 
1869,  dissolved  by  notice  in  the  "Dublin  Gazette,"  and  its  business  trans- 
ferred to  a  department  of  the  Land  Commission.  Fourteen  of  its  officers 
were  taken  over  for  the  purpose  of  the  collection  of  revenue  and  administra- 
tion of  funds.  Viscount  Monck  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  thus  ceased  to  be 
specially  employed  in  public  service,  and  the  ecclesiastical  change  inaugu- 
rated by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Lrish  Church  may  be  said  to  be 
complete. 

15.  The  Lnsh  National  Convention,  attended  by  about  8,700  delegates, 
met  in  the  Rotimda,  Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Pamell.  The 
resolutions,  as  adopted  by  the  CouncO,  declared  that  no  settlement  of  the 
land  question  could  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  abolish  landlordism,  and 
that  the  principles  of  the  Land  League  required  not  the  fixing  of  rent,  but 
its  abolition.  Before  the  conclusion  of  proceedings,  the  Convention  added 
to  the  present  title  of  the  Lish  National  League  the  words — "and  Labour 
and  Lidustrial  Union."  The  Land  League,  formally  prepared,  advocated 
Protection  in  the  form  of  Lreland  for  the  Lrish  exclusively. 

—  The  City  of  London  Common  Council  concluded  a  series  of  animated 
discussions  of  its  committee's  report  on  the  fish  supply  of  the  metropolis.  This 
report  condemned  the  present  market  as  altogether  insufficient,  and  sug- 
gested two  courses — either  to  build  a  new  market  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  or 
to  reconstruct  and  extend  the  present  one  by  incorporating  the  Custom 
House  and  adjacent  wharves  with  it.  A  motion  was  made  directing  plans 
and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  new  market  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  to 
this  an  amendment  was  proposed  declaring  Billingsgate  sufficient  if  the  site 
of  the  Custom  House  were  added.  This  latter  proposal  was  carried  by 
50  to  44.  A  motion  declaring  Billingsgate  to  be  the  most  desirable  site 
was  lost  by  67  to  51 ;  and  a  committee  was  instructed  to  report  as  to  the 
cost  of  obtaining  a  site  at  Blackfriars  or  elsewhere,  and  of  constructing  a 
market  thereon  ;  as  to  the  practicability  of  vessels  bringing  fish  to  London 
getting  to  a  market  so  situated  ;  and  as  to  the  cost  of  enlarging  Billingsgate 
Market,  and  providing  suitable  approaches.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
market  should  be  divided  into  wholesale,  semi-wholesale,  and  retail,  as  in 
Paris.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  stated  that  while  only  37,258 
tons  of  fish  were  brought  to  Billingsgate  in  one  year  by  water,  the  arrivals 
by  railway  had  been  87,884  tons. 

17.  The  Creographical  Congress,  which  this  year  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Venice,  visited  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  General  Pim  brought 
forward  his  plan  for  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  andr 
was  warmly  supported  by  most  of  the  speakers.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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19.  After  a  long  and  painful  struggle,  President  Garfield,  having  held 
power  long  enough  to  show  himself  worthy  of  it,  succumbed  to  his  wounds 
at  10.30  P.M.  Throughout  Europe,  the  sympathy  manifested  with  Mn. 
Garfield  and  the  United  States  people  was  deep  and  spontaneous;  the 
English  court  even  going  into  mourning,  a  ceremony  hitherto  not  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  crowned  heads. 

20.  The  marriage  of  the  Oro¥m  Prince  of  Sweden  with  the  Princess 
Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  solemnised  at  Carisrobe. 
The  civil  ceremony  was  gone  through  at  4.30  p.m.,  before  the  burgomaster, 
Herr  Giinther,  after  which  came  the  procession  to  the  church,  the  hndt 
being  conducted  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
the  bridegroom  by  the  Duchess  of  Saxe  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Grermany,  the  Crown  Piince 
of  Germany  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Michael,  and  several  other  princely 
personages. 

21.  The  lesser  state  of  siege  proclaimed  by  imperial  ukase  in  ten  of  the 
principal  provinces  of  Russia,  including  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  as  wdl 
as  in  five  small  districts,  and  seven  large  towns. 

—  Three  bishops  of  the  sect  of  the  Greek  Church,  calling  themselves 
*'  Old  Believers,"  released  from  an  imprisonment  which  had  lasted  since  the 
year  1856.  One  of  these  prelates  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngest  about  seventy.  They  had  been  confined  all  these  years  in  a 
monastery  at  Souzdal.  Liberty  had  more  than  once  been  offered  to  them  on 
the  condition  of  their  abandoning  their  episcopal  titles,  but  this  they  ccm- 
sistently  refused  to  do.  They  declared  that  even  if  they  would  they  could 
not  divest  themselves  of  the  divine  office,  which  came  from  Qcd,  and  not 
from  men. 

22.  At  a  quarter  past  one  in  the  morning  the  butler  at  Mr.  H.  L.  Powys- 
Eeok's  residence.  The  Knoll,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  awakened  by  hearing 
pistol-shots.  He  rose  and  went  out  upon  the  landing,  where  he  saw  the 
housekeeper,  who  had  also  heard  the  noise.  Together  they  searched  the 
house,  but  found  no  indications  of  a  suspicious  nature  until  they  reached  the 
hall  door,  when  they  heard  a  moan.  They  opened  the  door,  and  at  onee 
observed  Police  Constable  Atkins,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  lying  on  the 
ground  wounded  in  three  places,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  withoai 
becoming  conscious.  An  investigation  of  the  premises  shows  that  the  buiglan 
had  been  at  work.  They  had  removed  a  bar  from  a  small  window  leading  to 
a  lavatory  near  the  front  of  the  mansion,  and  doubtless  they  were  in  the  act 
of  effecting  an  entrance  when  disturbed  by  the  constable,*  who  during  short 
intervals  of  consciousness  stated  that  upon  approaching  the  house,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  until  he  found  that  he  was  shot  A 
lantern  and  a  chisel  or  *'  jemmy  "  were  found  near  the  house.  In  spite  of  the 
effects  of  the  violence,  and  of  the  offer  of  a  reward,  no  trace  of  the  murderer 
was  found. 

24.  The  body  of  President  Garfield,  which  had  been  conveyed  from  Long 
Branch  to  Washington  two  days  after  the  death,  and  which  had  lain  in  state 
in  the  Capitol,  transferred  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  From  all  parts  of  Eurqw 
marks  of  respect  had  been  received  throughout  the  week,  aU  the  crowned 
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HeadB  and  leading  persons  and  important  bodies  in  Europe  sending  messages 
of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Garfield.  At  Washington  more  than  130,000  passed 
through  the  room  in  which  the  President  was  lying.  The  floral  decorations 
of  the  bier  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
quisite was  composed  of  white  roses,  smilax,  and  stephanotis,  which  was 
prepared  and  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England  by  the  British 
Liegation.  It  bore  a  card  with  the  inscription  '*  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
Memoiy  of  the  late  President  Ghirfield  ;  an  expression  of  her  sorrow,  and  her 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Ghirfield  and  the  American  nation."  Another  was  a 
broken  shaft  of  white  roses  on  a  pedestal,  also  of  roses.  The  broken  top  was 
composed  of  purple  immortelles,  surmounted  by  a  white  dove,  with  its  head 
bent  downward.  A  third,  of  elaborate  construction,  represented  the  heavenly 
gates  ajar.  Another  was  a  crown  of  glory.  At  the  casket's  head  was  a  pillow 
of  white  roses,  surmounted  by  a  white  dove  prepared  for  flight  heavenwards. 
When  the  cofi&n  was  removed  from  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  placed  in 
the  hearse  40,000  spectators  were  present.  All  stood  with  uncovered  heads. 
At  Baltimore  46,000  persons  assembled  at  the  station  to  see  the  train  pass. 
All  along  the  line  of  route  remarkable  manifestations  of  sympathy  occurred. 
In  the  larger  cities  thousands  assembled.  The  stations  were  draped  in  black, 
bells  were  tolled,  and  salutes  fired.  In  the  open  country  the  speotators 
assembled  on  the  sides  of  the  railway  with  uncovered  heads,  some  even 
kneeling.  In  some  places  the  line  was  strewn  with  flowers.  The  fact  that  the 
journey  was  for  the  most  part  performed  by  night  did  not  tend  to  make  the  de- 
monstrations any  less  marked  and  general.  Thousands  of  people  remained 
sleepless,  or  left  their  beds,  to  pay  honour  to  the  remains  of  the  President. 

—  A  large  meeting  of  cotton  spinners  and  doublers  held  at  Halifax,  to 
concert  means  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  Liverpool  "  cotton  comer,"  by 
which  the  price  of  that  material  had  been  forced  up.  It  was  arranged  that 
for  a  month  the  mills  throughout  the  cotton-spinning  district  of  Yorkshire 
should  only  run  for  four  days  a  week. 

26.  President  Garfield  buried  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  his  native  place.  The 
road  from  the  city  to  the  cemeteiy,  nearly  five  miles  long,  was  packed  with  a 
dense  crowd,  estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  The  funeral  services 
began  at  ten  o'clock.  They  were  very  simple,  consisting  of  the  singing  of 
hymns  by  the  vocal  societies,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  prayer,  and  an  address 
by  the  Bev.  Isaac  Everitt,  an  old  friend  of  President  Garfield.  The  pro- 
cession was  very  long  and  impressive.  There  were  nine  divisions  of  military 
and  civic  societies,  comprising  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  A  notable  feature 
was  President  Garfield's  old  regiment,  the  42nd  Ohio  Volunteers.  Mrs. 
Ghurfield,  accompanied  by  her  husband's  mother  and  her  own  five  children, 
rode  in  the  procession.  When  the  grave  was  reached  a  prayer  was  delivered 
by  the  chaplain  of  President  Garfield's  regiment.  A  hymn  was  sung  by  the 
German  Singing  Society,  and  the  President  of  Garfield's  College  pronounced 
the  benediction. 

—  The  doors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Luxemburg  closed,  it  being  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  The  bank  was  at  once  guarded 
by  gendarmes  in  consequence  of  the  public  excitement  which  prevailed,  bank 
notes  for  small  sums,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  d,000,000f., 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes.     The  Grand  Ducal  Stat^^by  its 
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deposits  was    interested  in  the   bankruptcy  to  the  extent  of  i^>wardi  of 
2,000,000f. 

—  The  second  annual  Leather  Trades  Exhibition  opened  in  state  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff. 

28.  A  great  part  of  the  flourishing  village  of  Nyon,  on  the  lAke  of  Geneva, 
burnt  down.  The  fire  was  attributed  to  incendiaries,  and  several  airesU 
were  made  ;  but  no  conclusive  evidence  was  ultimately  forthcoming. 

29.  At  the  Electricity  Exhibition  in  Paris,  several  fires  were  reported  to 
have  taken  place,  and  many  curious  accidents  occurred.  A  gentleman  wu 
leaning  over  a  balustrade  to  examine  a  machine  of  M.  Christofle,  when  hif 
gold  chain  made  a  connection  between  two  conducting  wires  which  hai^>ened 
to  be  exposed.  His  chain  became  red-hot  and  set  fire  to  his  waistcoat  On 
another  occasion  a  gentleman  was  nearly  kiUed  by  a  Brush  d3rnamo-electnc 
machine.  Part  of  the  conducting  wire  was  not  insulated,  and  was  lying  oq 
the  floor.  He  touched  the  stand  of  a  lamp  which  formed  part  of  the  con- 
ducting system.  His  body  then  formed  a  connection  through  the  ground  to 
the  naked  wire,  and  contracted  his  muscles  so  as  to  cause  his  hand  to  dendi 
the  lamp.  Ten  lamps  were  in  circuit  at  the  time,  and  so  much  current  im 
passed  through  him  that  eight  of  them  were  extinguished.  He  was  powerien 
to  imclasp  his  hand.  Evexy  muscle  in  his  body  was  paralysed.  His  face 
was  distorted  ;  his  lungs  were  so  acted  on  that  he  could  scarcely  In^eathe. 
He  could  only  utter  a  faint  and  unnatural  cry.  The  workmen  in  the  plice 
fled  from  the  workshop,  believing  that  some  explosion  was  about  to  happen. 
A  friend  came  up  and  tried  to  unlock  his  hand.  It  was  impossible.  He  then 
lifted  his  legs  from  the  ground.  This  broke  the  circuit,  and  his  hands  were 
released,  while  burning  sparks  flew  to  his  hands  in  the  action  of  breaking  the 
circuit.  He  was  insensible,  but  subsequently  recovered,  and  devised  an  im- 
provement to  the  lamp  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  an  accident. 

—  The  autobiography  of  Count  Campello,  the  ex-Canon  of  St.  Peter's, 
published  at  Bome.  His  secession  to  the  Protestant  faith,  he  says,  was  doe 
solely  to  the  corruption  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Pope  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Papal  See  and  the 
Italian  Qovemment.  Count  Campello  sent  copies  of  the  autobiography  to 
the  Pope  and  all  the  cardinals,  as  well  as  to  prelates,  diplomatists,  parish 
priests,  and  the  superiors  of  religious  orders.  The  author,  a  member  of 
an  illustrious  house  which  traces  its  origin  to  one  of  the  knights  who  accom- 
panied  Charles  the  Great  into  Italy,  and  was  invested  by  that  monarch  with 
a  fief  at  Spoleto,  was  bom  in  Kome  on  November  15,  1831,  of  Count  Solon 
Campello  and  the  Baroness  Clementina  de'  Zenardi,  and  was  held  (by  private 
proxy)  at  the  baptismal  font  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  His  entry  on  the 
ecclesiastical  career  was  the  price  of  his  father's  reconciliation  with  Uie  Holy 
See.  Count  Solon  had  been  Director-General  of  the  Posts  under  the  Re- 
publican Government  of  1848 — an  offence  for  which  he  forfeited  all  his  offices 
and  honours,  and  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  Two  cardinals,  Amat  and 
Serafini,  undertook  to  effect  the  reconciliation,  and  Coimt  Campello  found 
himself  almost  unawares  irrevocably  committed  to  the  priesUiood.  His 
advancement  was  rapid,  and  for  many  years  he  found  occupation  for  his 
active  mind  and  habits  in  mission  work  in  Rome  and  the  neighbouriiood ; 
establishing  night  schools  for  the  poor  sailors  of  Ortia,  &c.     He  looked  to 

he  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
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spiritual  freedom,  and  diBappointed  in  his  hopes  he  quitted  the  Church 
altogether. 

90.  The  *'€kizette"  formally  announced  the  elevation  to  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  as  Baron  Tweed- 
dale,  of  Tester,  in  the  county  of  Haddington;  the  Earl  of  Howth,  as 
Caron  Howth,  of  Howth,  in  the  County  of  Dublin ;  Lord  Reay,  as  Baron 
Reay,  of  Durness,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland ;  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  as 
Baron  Derwent,  of  Hackness,  in  the  North  Biding  of  the  county  of  York  ; 
Sir  Heniy  James  Tufton,  as  Baron  Hothfield,  of  Hothfield,  in  the  county  of 
Kent;  and  Sir  Dudley  Coutts  Marjoribanks,  as  Baron  Tweedmouth,  of  Ed- 
ington,  in  the  county  of  Berwick. 

—  The  Ameer  Abdurrahman  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Candahar, 
whence  the  British  had  withdrawn,  from  which  Ayoub  had  been  forced  to 
fly.     The  city  was  illuminated  for  three  nights. 


OCTOBER. 

1.  The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  made  their  State  . 
entry  into  Stockholm,  amid  great  public  rejoicing  and  demonstration.  The 
train  which  conveyed  the  princely  couple  from  Gothenburg  to  the  Castle  of 
Drottingholm,  was  described  as  having  at  night  resembled  a  shooting  meteor, 
an  electric  light  having  been  affixed  to  the  last  carriage,  which  illuminated 
all  the  country  round. 

—  The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  showed  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  area  cultivated  in  1881  amounted  to  32,212,000  acres,  as 
compared  with  32,102,000  acres  in  1880,  an  increase  of  110,000  acres  in  all, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  enclosure  or  reclamation  of  mountain  and  waste 
land  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  area  imder  wheat  was  8,848,000 
acres  only,  as  compared  with  8,876,000  acres  in  1880.  The  area  under  green 
crops  was  3,510,000  acres,  as  compared  with  3,476,000.  The  area  under 
clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  was  4,342,000  acres.  The  area  imder  arable 
lands  altogether  was  17,668,000  acres,  as  compared  with  17,676,000  in 
1880,  a  decrease  of  107,000  acres ;  but  the  increase  in  permanent  pasture 
was  216,000  acres,  from  14,427,000  acres  to  14,643,000  acres.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  was  5,911,642,  as  compared  with  6,912,046  in  1880.  The 
number  of  pigs  had  increased  from  2,000,000  to  2,048,000  ;  but  the  sheep  had 
decreased  from  26,619,000  to  24,681,000,  or  2,038,000.  In  Ireland  there  was 
a  decrease  of  63,000  acres  in  the  cultivated  area,  due  apparently  to  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  permanent  from  mountain  pasture.  Com  crops  had 
increased  altogether  by  10,000,  and  green  crops  by  21,000  acres,  but  this  was 
due  to  the  large  increase  of  acres  under  potatoes.  The  decrease  in  sheep, 
amounting  to  303,000,  was  met  by  an  increase  of  33,000  in  cattle,  and  of 
239,000  pigs. 

3.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  held  this  year  at 
Dublin,  opened  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  O'Hagan,  who  devoted  his 
inaugural  address  chiefly  to  passing  in  review  the  reforms  which  had  been 
accomplished  in  Ireland  since  1861. 

4.  The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  opened  at? 
Newcastle  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.    The  memberp^^ 
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were  received  at  the  To¥m  Hall  by  the  mayor  and  sherifi^  both  Nanooi- 
f ormists,  where  the  preaident  delivered  hia  inaugural  address  to  a  crowded 
assembly.  The  principal  topics  discussed  by  the  Congress  were  the  relatioB 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  churches  in  communion  with  her;  the 
organisation  of  lay  work  in  the  Church,  the  limits  of  permissihle  litaaL 
spiritualism,  and  secularism. 

5.  At  the  London  School  Board,  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  delivered  his  ix^ 
annual  address  as  chairman.  The  census  showed  that  about  10,000  children  d 
school  age  required  elementary  school  places  added  every  year  in  LondoD. 
The  total  number  of  children  between  three  and  thirteen  now  to  be  pro^idaii 
for  in  London  was  685,240.  The  visitors  having  entered  the  names  of  659,772 
as  actually  requiring  school  accommodation,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  <Hily  3*8 
per  cent.  During  the  past  year  twenty-five  new  schools,  acconunodating  25,993 
children,  had  been  added,  bringing  up  the  provision  in  Board  schools  to 
236,024,  and  in  all  efficient  schools  to  502,095.  The  following  table  thovs 
the  number  and  accommodation  of  vplimtary  schools  transferred  to  tiie 
Board  during  the  last  five  years  : — 

Year  No.  AooonwuriaHwi 

1876  ....      9    ...        .    3,310 

1877  ....    15    ...        .    6,002 

1878  ....     15    ...        .    7,030 

1879  ....      4    ...        .     1,858 

1880  ....      2    ...        .     1,291 

On  the  subject  of  religious  education  Mr.  Buxton  said  that  for  Mr.  Peek*i 
prizes  the  numbers  entering  this  year  were  141,274,  as  against  127,501  of  last 
year.  The  gross  annual  cost  per  child  on  the  average  during  the  last  eight 
years  was — 


1874  . 

.£249 

1877  . 

.  £2  12 

3 

1880  . 

.£2  19  a 

1875  . 

.278 

1878  . 

.  2  15 

0 

1881  . 

.  2  17  1 

1876  . 

.  2  11  10 

1879  . 

.  2  17 

6 

The  average  attendance  at  Board  schools  waa  203,334,  and  at  voluntary 
schools  178,518  ;  in  the  former  case  an  increase  of  10,222,  and  in  the  latter  t 
decrease  of  2,384.  The  following  table  shows  the  per-centage  of  avenge 
attendance  on  average  niunber  on  the  roUs  : — 


1872  . 

.  65-8 

1875  . 

.  74-3 

1878  . 

.  80-0 

1873  . 

.  67-9 

1876  . 

.  78-3 

1879  . 

.  79-4 

1874  . 

.  71-5 

1877  . 

.  80-2 

1880  . 

.  80-4 

The  present  rate  in  the  pound  was  6*15(i.,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  it 
would  not  be  greatly  exceeded  in  future,  although  the  present  School  Board 
would  have  to  provide  school  accommodation  for  at  least  10,000  more  childreD 
in  order  to  make  room  for  all. 

6.  The  Limasol  pier,  the  first  public  work  in  Cyprus  constructed  since  its 
occupation  by  the  British,  opened  by  the  High  Commission.  The /^«s  which 
followed  were  largely  attended  by  all  classes  of  inhabitants  except  the  Greek. 

—  The  Czar  ordered  that  seventeen  of  the  imperial  palaces  and  caBtles, 
including  those  of  Livadia  (Crimea)  and  of  the  Belvedere  (Warsaw)  should  be 
converted  into  educational  establishments  for  the  poor. 

—  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  5  per  ce&t. 

—  Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Railway  Servants'  Conference  in 
Manchester  claiming  nine  hours  as  the  limit  of  a  day's  work  for  ordimiiy 
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«mploy^  and  eight  hours  for  aignahnen  and  shunters.  All  work  beyond  that 
y/rwkB  to  be  regarded  as  overtime,  and  Sunday  work  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half ;  the  need  of  increased  Government  inspection  and  super- 
^v^iaion  was  also  insisted  upon. 

9.  A  disastrous  fire  broke  out  at  Bristol  in  some  book  stores  in  the 
Canynge  Buildings.  Five  shops  were  burnt  out,  and  the  damage  was  estimated 
wLt  60,00(M.  Most  of  the  valuable  books  of  the  Oanynge  Library,  as  w6ll  as 
ti^e  Canynge  Hall  and  Fifteenth  Century  Chamber,  were  destroyed.  There 
^vras  a  panic  amongst  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bedminster, 
iwlien  the  reflection  of  the  flames  was  perceived  on  the  windows.  Numbers 
of  the  worshippers  suddenly  rose  and  made  for  the  doors.  Fatal  results 
irould  have  followed  the  panic  in  the  gallery  had  not  the  vicar  stopped  his 
sermon  and  begged  all  to  stay  and  join  in  the  dozology.  They  at  once 
complied,  and  no  accident  ensued. 

10.  M.  Oambetta  returned  to  Paris  after  three  weeks'  absence  in  Ger- 
many, during  which  he  had  succeeded  in  giving  the  slip  to  all  reporters  and 
correspondents.  His  whereabouts  was  kept  so  strictly  secret  that  the 
French  ministers  who  wished  to  communicate  with  him  were  unable  to  do 
80.  According  to  one  story  he  had  gone  to  Dresden  ''to  fetch  his  nephew 
Home  from  school ; "  another  rumour,  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  gave  occasion  to  an  interesting  narrative  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  *'  Times  '^  of  an  interview  he  had  with  the  (German 
Chancellor  in  July  1878  during  the  course  of  which  the  Prince  said  more 
than  once  (Oambetta  was  a  man  he  would  like  to  see  before  he  died.  Re- 
turning to  Paris  the  correspondent  saw  M.  Gkimbetta  : — *'  My  first  question 
was  how  such  an  interview  could  be  kept  secret.  He  promptly  reassured  me  by 
exclaiming,  *Quand  je  le  veux,  soyez  tranquille,  jepuis  faire  perdre  ma  piste.' " 
In  short,  the  French  statesman  inclined  to  the  scheme,  and  the  correspondent 
thinks  it  probable  that  M.  (Oambetta  has  found  means  to  visit  the  Chan- 
cellor. A  Vienna  despatch  said  it  was  firmly  believed  there  that  M.  Gambetta 
travelled  from  Lubeck  to  Varzin,  where  he  visited  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
spent  a  fortnight  in  North  Germany  under  an  assumed  name.  The  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  *'  Daily  News  "  said  he  heard  on  fairly  good  authority 
that  on  September  26  M.  Gambetta  was  in  Hamburg,  and  that  he  left  for 
Lubeck  in  the  direction  of  Varzin  to  interview  the  German  Chancellor. 
M.  Gambetta  arrived  in  Paris  on  Monday  night,  and  subsequently  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  been  to  Varzin,  and  had  had  no  interview  with 
Prince  Bismarck ;  and  it  was  then  rumoured  that  he  had  been  to  inspect 
Uie  German  fortifications  and  fortresses  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  that 
empire. 

11.  For  the  first  time  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  the  Queen  was 
present  at  a  dramatic  performance  given  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  at  Abergeldie  Castle.  The  piece  performed  (by  a  London  company) 
was  Mr.  Bumand's  comedy  of  **The  Colonel." 

—  Mr.  George  Earlam  Thorley,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  Historical  Lecturer  at  Lincoln,  unanimously  elected 
Warden  of  Wadham  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Grifliths  resigned. 

12.  Mr.  Gladstone  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  to  receive  an 
address  from  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  and  Artisans  of  London  testifying 
the  respect  and  admiration  in  which  they  held  his  labour  in  the  service  of 
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the  State.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  also  requested  to  sit  for  a  marble  bust  to  be 
placed  in  the  Guildhall.  The  address  was  wholly  apart  itom  any  pditical 
views  held  by  those  who  presented  it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reception  was  znost 
cordial  and  enthusiastic. 

13.  Mr.  C.  S.  Pamell,  M.P.,  arrested  without  disturbance  at  Morrison's 
Hotel,  under  the  Ck>ercion  Act,  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham  GraoL 

—  The  Royal  Toxophilite  Society  celebrated  the  centenary  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  Society  was  formed  in  1781  by  Sir  Ashton  Lever  and  a  few  oUiev 
on  the  ashes  of  two  then  expiring  clubs — the  Archers*  Division  of  the  Hon. 
Artillery  Company  and  the  Finsbury  Archers  ;  and,  after  changing  its  qauten 
three  or  four  times,  eventually  settled  down  in  the  Regent's  Park  grounds 
in  1834.  It  attained  its  greatest  numerical  strength  in  1791,  when  it  had 
168  members  ;  since  then  the  members  have  fluctuated  considerably,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  restricted  to  100  besides  the  committee.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  centenary  meeting,  a  handsome  silver  challenge  jug,  presented 
to  the  Society  in  1836  by  William  lY.,  was  shot  for,  in  addition  to  l&OL  in 
money  prizes.  There  were  sixty-five  competitors.  Twelve  pairs  of  tsrgets 
were  used,  and  the  York  Round — i.e.  72  arrows  at  100  yards,  48  at  80,  and 
24  at  60 — was  shot  on  each  day.  Mr.  Palairet  was  declared  the  champion, 
with  the  score  of  1,062  from  210  hits. 

14.  A  cyclone  of  unusual  force  burst  over  many  parts  of  Eurt^pe,  the 
United  Kingdom  especially  suffering.  The  wind  blew  from  the  north-west 
in  Ireland,  from  west  to  south-west  in  the  south  of  England,  southerly  on 
the  east  coast,  and  easterly  and  north-easterly  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
coasts  of  Scotland.  •  At  Oxford  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  one  time  was 
sixty-five  miles  per  hour  ;  at  Greenwich  the  pressure  to  the  square  foot  was 
53  lbs.,  and  at  Birkenhead  77  lbs. 

—  At  2  P.M.  the  centre  of  the  disturbance  had  reached  the  north-east  cossi 
of  England,  and  the  wind  had  therefore  veered  to  the  northward  over  sU 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country,  though  it  still  held  westerly 
in  the  south.  In  the  former  districts  the  gale  continued  with  unabated 
fury,  but  in  the  latter  it  was  inclined  to  moderate  a  little.  At  six  in 
the  evening  the  storm  had  travelled  across  the  North  Sea,  and  was  veiy 
near  the  Danish  coasts.  The  northerly  gale  in  the  north  of  this  countiy 
still  continued,  and  a  north-westerly  gale  blew  in  the  south,  but  in  London 
the  strength  of  the  wind  had  very  materially  decreased,  and,  between  the 
gusts,  was  little  more  than  fresh. 

—  The  damage  done  to  houses,  churches,  and  other  buildings  in  London 
was  incalculable.  Kensington  Avenue  and  the  parks  were  strewn  with 
uprooted  elms,  and  many  serious  and  a  few  fatal  accidents  were  reported.  All 
along  the  coasts,  espeoifdly  the  eastern,  the  wrecks,  were  terribly  numerous. 

—  On  the  Continent  this  storm  was  so  serious  that  telegraphic  ocnn- 
munications  between  Berlin,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  and  London  were  inter- 
rupted. In  and  around  Berlin  huge  trees  were  rooted  up,  and  in 
many  cases  the  public  traffic  stopped  by  the  cUbris,  The  London  papen 
came  out  almost  without  foreign  telegrams.  In  the  Netherlands  many 
dwelling-houses  and  a  large  nimiber  of  churches  in  every  town  and  other 
public  and  private  buildings  suffered  serious  damage,  while  the  falling  dSfrU 
killed  several  persons  and  injured  many  more.  For  severa,!  hours  ahnost 
the  entire  telegraph  system  was  thrown  out  of  operation.     The  havoc  com- 
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xfiitted  by  the  uprooting  of  trees  and  the  blowing  down  of  branches  in 
plantations,  woods,  and  gardens  was  unprecedented  within  living  memory. 
The  forest  at  the  Hague  suffered  badly.  Immense  damage  was  done  in 
Schleewig-Holstein  both  by  the  storm  and  subsequent  floods.  Such  a  tem- 
pest had  not  visited  the  country  since  1856. 

—  During  the  gale  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  of  the  limes  in  Bushey 
Park  were  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  an  elm  was  likewise  blown  down  ;  many  of 
the  chestnuts  were  deprived  of  their  finest  limbs,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
hawthorns  were  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  About  sixty  yards  of  the 
wall  which  separated  the  Hampton  Wick  cricket-ground  ^m  the  royal 
paddocks  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  the  Home  Park  about  sixty  trees 
were  blown  down;  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Manor  House,  Hampton, 
twenty  fine  elms  succumbed  to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Several  of  the  trees 
which  were  planted  in  the  Palace  gardens  at  Fulham  by  Bishop  Compton, 
in  the  time  of  James  H.,  were  destroyed.  At  Oxford,  the  well-known 
<<  'Willows,"  on  the  bank  of  the  Isis,  suffered  severely,  and  one  was  up- 
rooted, while  several  trees  were  torn  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medley 
Xiock.  At  Woodstock  much  damage  was  done  to  the  trees  in  the  avenue 
leading  from  the  Oxford  Road  to  Blenheim  Palace,  while  several  were  up- 
rooted altogether.  A  little  lower  down  towards  Bladon  a  group  of  four 
magnificent  elms  were  also  uprooted,  the  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  forming 
a  barricade  nearly  12  feet  high.  The  old  elm  tree  which  had  stood  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  in  the  middle  of  the  road  near  the  '*  King's  Arms," 
was  snapped  asunder  near  the  centre.  At  Colchester  a  large  stone  cross 
was  blown  off  the  west  end  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church.  A  poplar,  near  Bourne 
Pond,  having  fallen  across  the  road,  men  were  set  to  work  to  remove  it,  but 
when  the  upper  branches  were  removed  the  trunk  began  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  and  in  a  few  minutes  resumed  its  perpendicular  position. 

—  The  chief  maritime  disaster  was  the  wreck  of  the  **  Clan  Macduff," 
which  went  down  in  the  Irish  Sea.  She  was  one  of  the  '*  Clan  "  line  of 
traders,  was  1,496  tons  burden,  of  Liverpool,  built  in  Glasgow  in  1870.  She 
left  Liverpool  on  the  18th  for  Bombay,  with  nineteen  passengers  and  a  general 
cargo.  It  was  cloudy  when  the  pilot  left  her  near  Holyhead.  On  the  19th  the 
sea  began  to  run  high  and  the  wind  to  rise.  In  the  evening  the  pumps,  which 
had  been  worked  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  a  leak  of  some  kind,  began 
to  be  choked  in  the  engine-room,  and  great  efforts  were  made,  but  imsuc- 
ceasfuUy,  to  clear  them.  Next  morning  every  one,  except  those  at  the 
wheel,  was  ordered  below  to  help  to  bail  out  the  water.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  water  had  so  gained  on  them  that  they  gave  up  attempting  to  bail.  The 
wind  and  sea  went  on  increasing,  the  vessel  rolling  heavily  and  being  swept 
by  tremendous  waves.  Soon  the  water  invaded  the  engine-room,  and  the 
few  remaining  fires  were  speedily  put  out.  At  one  o'clock  there  weve  six 
feet  of  water  in  the  engine-room,  and  the  captain,  recognising  the  fact  that 
the  ship  must  founder,  gave  orders  for  the  boats  to  be  lowered.  Of  these 
the  laiger  lifeboat  was  quickly  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  side  of  the  ship. 
On  the  gig  being  launched  in  safety  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  and  their  child 
were  placed  in  her,  besides  the  fourth  officer  and  foiu*  seamen.  On  the 
painter  being  cut  she  drifted  out  of  sight,  being  quickly  lost  to  view  amid 
the  huge  breakers.  The  third  officer  and  three  seamen  were  then  placed  in  the 
catter,  and  on  its  being  launched  successfully  five  passengers  were  pulled  by 
ropes  through  the  sea  on  board  it.     One  of  the  children  of  a  Mrs./' 
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a  little  girl  of  four  yean,  was  thrown  to  her ;  bat  a  suddeii  nA  ci^^ 
cauBed  the  child  to  fall  into  the  water,  and  she  was  at  once  carried  off.  ^iki 
the  boat  again  rose  to  the  side  of  tiie  ship  the  captain  tiirew  her  littk  boy, 
and  the  frantic  mother  rejoiced  to  catch  him  safelj  in  her  anna.  The  hm 
then  dropped  astern  and  was  cut  awaj  in  a  second.  The  <xi]y  remaiBii^ 
boat  aTailable  for  the  other  forty-five  persons  cm  board  would  hold  bit 
thirty  at  the  utmost.  But  the  crew  nobly  gaye  precedence  to  the  pM- 
sengers,  the  whole  of  whom  were  drawn  into  this  boat  throng  ^ 
sea.  The  men  that  remained  on  board  kept  up  their  q>irits  by 
lights,  sending  up  rockets,  and  sounding  fog-horns  to  attract 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  During  the  night  the  Tessel  lay  completely  at  tk 
mercy  of  the  storm ;  and  as  morning  broke  she  began  to  settle  down  aft 
NeTertheless,  the  men  once  more  started  bailing.  At  noon  on  Friday  tk 
water  had  so  gained  on  them  that  from  amidships  aft,  the  deck  was  jaU 
level  with  the  sea.  Suddenly,  a  cheer  arose  when  the  carp^iter  si^iieda 
steamer,  and  it  was  with  great  anxiety  that  tiiey  all  watdied  until  tk 
*'  Upupa ''  took  notice  of  their  signals.  By  this  ship  the  nineteen  men  woe 
all  rescued  from  their  almost  hopeless  position,  to  see  the  '*  dan  MseddT 
disappear  suddenly  beneath  the  surface  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  midit  of  a 
terrific  squall.  The  first  of  the  boats  drifted  ashore  at  the  Sevoi  Hetda, 
near  Glonakilty,  in  Ireland.  In  the  boat,  apparently  tied  to  it,  was  a  hdj, 
who  had  on  a  lifebelt  and  a  cork  jacket.  The  boat  was  shattered  on  tk 
rocks,  and  the  young  lady's  body  cast  ashore.  The  boat  into  whidi  llz>^ 
Jacobs'  children  were  thrown  was  picked  up  by  the  steamship  ^'PalestiDe,'' 
from  Boston,  after  its  crew  had  been  exposed  for  twenty  hours  wiUioat  food 
or  water.  Seven  passengers  and  four  seamen  were  thus  saved  and  hroo^ 
into  Liverpool.  The  remaining  boat,  which  had  the  captain  on  hosid, 
capsized  about  two  hours  ahd  a  half  after  leaving  the  steamer.  Its  crew  d 
twenty-five  were  then  thrown  overboard,  and  all  drowned  save  five,  vbo 
dung  to  the  boat.  These  climbed  in  again,  and,  bailing  her  out  with  modi 
difficulty,  drifted  before  the  wind,  using  a  ceiling-board  to  steer  with,  and 
were  finally  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel. 

16.  In  honour  of  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  eight  thousand  Italian  pilgnnu* 
who  came  to  protest  by  their  presence  against  the  disturbances  which  bad 
attended  the  removal  of  Pius  IX. 's  body,  the  Pope  appeared  in  St  Peter'i 
in  full  state  for  the  first  time  since  1870.  He  came  from  the  Vatican  by  the 
Basilica  passage,  and  entered  the  cathedral  on  the  sedia  gestatoria,  esooitad 
by  twenty-five  cardinals  and  many  bishops.  In  the  cathedral  the  diplomatic 
body  and  the  Roman  aristocracy  gathered  round  the  Pope's  throne. 

18.  The  Prince  and  Princess  took  advantage  of  the  completimi  of  the 
new  docks  at  Swansea  to  pay  their  first  visit  to  South  Wales.  They  ir«« 
the  guests  of  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  at  Singleton,  and  the  route  from  the  hooie 
to  the  town  was  lined  with  ten  thousi^d  children  and  two  thousand  membeo 
of  Welsh  choral  societies,  who  sang  national  airs.  After  opening  the  '*Prmoe 
of  Wales  Dock  "  there  was  a  review  of  five  thousand  Welsh  Volunteers,  aod 
other  festivities. 

19.  A  correspondence  between  the  Princess  of  Wales,  through  her  pri- 
vate secretary,  Mr.  Holzmann,  and  Lady  Bchester  published.  The  Prinoetf 
of  Wales  had  been  asked  to  become  a  patroness  of  the  Association  for  En- 
couraging the  British  Woollen  Industries,  but  felt  obliged  to  decline  to  do  so, 
for  reasons  which  were  stated  at  length,  the  prindpfd  of(which  was  that  the 
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q^oeetion  might  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  a  conflict  between  consumers  and 
producers.  Although  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  protect  their  interests  might 
l>e  i>erfectly  legitimate,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  having 
r^^ard  to  her  public  position,  to  take  such  a  prominent  part  in  a  contest 
between  different  classes  of  the  population  as  would  be  assumed  by  her  if 
slke  were  to  allow  her  name  to  head  the  list  of  supporters  of  the  Association 
1x1  question. 

—  The  '*  Great  Eastern  "  steamship  put  up  for  auction  at  Lloyd's.  The 
first  bid  was  20,0002.,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  price  offered  rose  to  30,0002. 
I^o  further  advance  being  obtained,  the  ship  was  withdrawn,  amidst  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  laughter. 

22.  The  rejoicings  in  connection  with  the  centenary  of  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown  brought  to  a  close  with  the  salute  of  the  British  flag,  which  at 
sunflet  was  run  up  to  the  fore  of  the  United  States  flag-ship  '*  Trenton."  All 
the  other  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  the  same  colours,  and  the  whole 
fleet  fired  a  salute,  which  was  answered  by  the  guns  from  the  batteries  and 
camps  on  the  shore.  At  some  of  the  ceremonies  the  French  and  Oerman 
guests  had  not  been  present,  owing  to  a  quarrel  about  precedence.  The 
French  complained  of  the  position  of  the  German  flag  on  the  President's 
boot.  On  all  the  other  vessels  the  French  flag  was  placed  at  the  fore,  the 
American  at  the  main,  4Lnd  the  German  at  the  mizen  ;  but  as  the  President's 
boat  had  only  two  masts,  the  German  and  French  colours  were  displayed 
there  together.  The  French  delegates  threatened  to  withdraw  unless  the 
G^erman  flag  came  down,  and  much  n^otiation  had  to  be  gone  through 
before  Mr.  Blaine  succeeded  in  pacifying  them. 

—  A  dreadful  railway  accident  occurred  on  the  Midland  Bailway  near 
Leicester,  the  Burton  express,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles,  being 
turned  on  to  a  siding  to  which  a  goods  train  had  been  shunted.  The  loco- 
motive and  tender  were  overthrown,  the  guard's  van  and  two  carriages 
telescoped,  five  persons  killed,  and  many  seriously  injured. 

—  A  committee,  composed  chiefly  of  large  owners  of  land  in  Ireland, 
formed  in  London  to  act  with  the  Dublin  Emergency  Committee. 

23.  A  mass  meeting  of  Irish  residents  in  London  held  in  Hyde  Park, 
when  it  was  computed  forty  thousand  were  present.  Many  Socialist  and 
democratic  associations  were  represented,  some  carrying  symbols,  and  others 
baimers  with  inscriptions.  Resolutions  protesting  against  the  Coercion  Act 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  others,  were  moved 
simultaneously  from  six  platforms,  and  passed  timiultuously.  In  the  evening 
a  large  body  marched  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  yelled  **  Defiance  to 
the  British  Constitution." 

24.  Mabel  Wilberforce  convicted  of  perjury  in  the  evidence  given  by  her 
in  the  case  of  Wilberforce  v,  Philp,  tried  in  the  month  of  July.  The  prisoner 
was  tmdefended,  but  conducted  her  own  case  with  skill.  After  four  days' 
trial  she  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

26.  The  French  troops  entered  Kairwan,  the  holy  city  of  the  Tunis 
Moslems.  The  city  submitted  unconditionally,  and  was  occupied  without 
opposition.  It  is  thus  described  by  a  recent  traveller :— **  The  ramparts  are 
concealed  by  fig  trees,  which  in  this  climate  are  enormously  large.  A  lon^ 
and  obscure  corridor  gives  access  to  a  second  enclosure.    '^n|*(j'l^^@y^OQ[^ 
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still  in  the  holy  city,  and  nothing  is  beard  but  the  mnrmnr  ot  ptajenaid 
the  shrill  and  melancholy  voices  of  the  mueziins  on  their  minarets.  In  t^ 
middle  of  the  town  there  is  a  vast  deserted  square  ;  in  the  centre  is  ereeted 
the  large  mosque  of  Djama^l>Keber,  in  the  form  of  a  fortress.  It  vis 
Mahomet's  barber  who  sanctified  the  place,  and  his  remains  repose  wi^ 
the  mosque,  together  with  several  hairs  of  the  Piophet!s  beaid,  venenUe 
relics  for  the  Mussulmans.  This  African  Mecca  has  never  borne  a  forogn 
yoke  except  for  thirty  years.  It  was  taken  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  whose  hebnet 
and  crossbow  are  kept  hung  up  in  a  chapel  of  the  Djama-el-Keber.  Eairvsn 
was  the  seat  of  learning,  and  in  its  mosques,  which  contain  many  mannscrip*i> 
the  Ulemas  studied  their  doctrines.'' 

27.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  arrived  at  Vienna  on  a  visit  to  tbe 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  received  with  every  mark  of  popular  enthniisBL 
The  fStes  continued  for  five  days,  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  haStj 
being  present  with  the  exception  of  the  wife  of  the  Archduke  Charles  Looii, 
a  Princess  of  the  deposed  House  of  Parma,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Gruid 
Ducal  House  of  Tuscany. 

—  Mr.  Hubert  Jemingham,  who  was  returned  for  Berwick-on-Twsed, 
was  one  of  the  few  Roman  Catholics  who  have  been  returned  for  En^iil^ 
constituencies  (if  Berwick  be  English)  since  the  Emancipation  Act  of  16S9. 
The  list  includes  the  Ead  of  Surrey  (afterwards  thirteenth  Duke  (^  Norfolk), 
who  sat  for  Horsham  and  West  Sussex,  1829-41 ;  Mr.  Edward  Bloont,  far 
Steyning,  1890-2 ;  Mr.  Charles  Langdale,  for  Beverley,  1832-4,  and  for 
Knaresbopough,  1837-41 ;  Mr.  William  Blount,  for  Totnes,  1839-40 ;  lb. 
Philip  Howard,  of  Corby,  for  Carlisle,  1830-47  and  184S-62 ;  the  Ksri  of 
Arundel  (afterwards  fourteenth  Duke  of  Norfolk),  for  Arundel^  1837-^1 ; 
Sir  John  Simeon,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1847-61 ;  Mr.  John  Towneley,  for 
Beverley,  1841-52  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Stonor  (afterwards  Lord  Camoys),  for 
Oxford,  1832-3 ;  Lord  Edward  Howard  (now  Lord  Howard  of  GlosBop),  for 
Horsham  and  Arundel,  1848-68  ;  Mr.  Charles  Standish,  for  Wigan,  1837-^; 
Sir  W.  M.  Stanley,  for  Pontefract,  1837-41 ;  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Petre,  for 
York,  1832-4  ;  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Jemingham,  for  Pontefract,  1832-4 ;  SirB. 
Throckmorton,  for  Berkshire,  1832-4  ;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hutchins,  for  PenryB, 
1840-1,  and  Lymington,  1850-6. 

29.  The  arrival  in  Rome  of  Mr.  Errington,  M.P.,  gave  rise  to  the  ides  of 
the  renewal  of  direct  di^domatic  relations  with  the  Vatican.  Leo  XHI.  hud 
openly  lamented  the  want  of  that  direct  official  information  which  would 
effectually  permit  of  his  supporting  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Govenuneot» 
and  aiding  in  the  development,  in  Lreland  especially,  of  his  pet  theoiy  of 
peace  between  princes  and  peoples. 

—  The  Venice  gondolieri  struck,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
small  steamers  on  the  chief  canals  threatening  to  absorb  the  peiiodiol 
traffic. 


NOVEMBER. 

1.  Lord  O'Hagan  resigned  the  Irish  Chancellorship,  his  place  being  filled 
by  the  Attomey-Qeneral  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Law. 

—  Sir  William  R.   Anson,  Bart,  D.O.L.,   Fellow  erf  All  Souls'  and 
Vinerian  Reader  of  English  Law,  selected  by  the  f ^l@()^cAll  Souk's! 
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their  new  warden,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Dr.  Leighton.  Sir  William  Anson 
(as  Commoner  of  Balliol)  obtained  a  first  class  at  Classical  Moderations  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1863,  and  a  first  class  in  the  Final  Classical  School  in 
Trinity  Term,  1866. 

—  The  annual  municipal  elections  held  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
and  in  most  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  the  contests  were  fought  out  on 
political  issues.  An  analysis  of  the  results  showed  that  the  principal  gains 
had  been  made  by  the  Conserratiye  party.  This  was  especially  observable 
in  the  towns  where  the  Irish  element  was  to  be  found,  for  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  Home  Rule  Tote  was  cast  against  the  Liberals,  or  an  arrangement 
was  made  whereby  no  action  whatever  was  taken  by  that  party  in  the  contest. 

—  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  released  on  medical  certificate  from  Kilmainham 
Prison. 

3.  After  protracted  discussion  and  repeated  adjournments,  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  decided  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  extend  the 
fish  markets  of  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  the  existing  waterside  market 
at  Billingsgate,  which  was  to  be  enlarged,  the  Common  Council  proposed  to 
erect  an  inland  fish  market  at  Smithfield  for  the  reception  and  sale  of  rail- 
brought  fish,  and  that  the  market  should  adjoin  the  meat,  poultry,  and 
Tegetable  markets  already  established  on  that  site. 

8.  Mr.  Heber  Donaldson,  lawyer  of  Emlenten,  Pennsylvania,  was  for 
dancing  expelled  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
statement  of  the  defender  was  that  while  at  a  private  party  he  *'  attempted 
to  walk  through  a  quadrille."  He  appealed  to  the  synod,  and  argued  his 
own  case  through  a  whole  day,  maintaining  that  the  Bible  did  not  prohibit 
dancing.  According  to  the  report  his  peroration  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
risume  of  the  case,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  by  a  con- 
gregation tiiat  filled  the  church  to  overflowing.  Nevertheless,  he  lost  his 
case,  the  votes  against  him  being  73  to  20. 

10.  In  the  Potteries  upwards  of  30,000  hands  came  out  on  strike,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  employers  refusing  an  advance  of  wages  for  which  the  men 
had  applied.  It  was  estimated  that  this  was  the  laigest  strike  in  the  district 
since  1836. 

—  The  question  of  the  administration  of  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School 
debated  at  the  London  School  Board  for  upwards  of  eight  hours.  At  the  close 
it  was  decided  that  further  investigations  were  necessary,  and  that  the  Home 
Secretary  should  imdertake  the  inquiry.  The  school  was  subsequently 
closed  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  children  placed  elsewhere. 

—  A  preliminary  meeting  held  in  St.  Martinis  Hall,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  Curates*  Alliance,  having  for  object  **the  removal  of  certain 
grievances,  of  which  the  unbeneficed  clergy  have  to  complain,"  and  with  the 
aim  of  promoting  general  reforming  in  the  Church  of  England. 

11.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Sir  Henry  Brand,  G.C.B.) 
unveiled  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  philanthropist,  erected  at 
Wisbeach,  his  native  place.  The  memorial,  which  had  been  designed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  cost  2,000i.,  raised  by  public  subscription,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

—  "  St.  Martin's  summer  "  unusually  fine  and  pleasant.  Strawberries 
and  raspberries  in  flower  and  fruit  in  most  parts  of  the  south  of  I^land^T 
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Apple  and  pear  trees  budded,  and  many  flowers  of  autumn  and  spring  habitB 
were  in  blossom. 

—  The  Deanery  of  Wells  conferred  on  the  Rey.  £.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  at  King's  College,  London,  vicar  of  Bickley, 
Kent. 

12.  Colston's  Day  (Noyember  13)  falling  this  year  on  Sunday,  the  cos- 
tomaiy  gatherings  of  the  societies — the  Anchor  (Liberal),  the  Dolphin  (Con- 
servative), and  ilie  Grateful  (neutral)— were  held  on  the  previous  day.  The 
order  of  routine  of  the  anniversary  was  varied  by  the  refusal  of  Canon  Girdl«- 
stone  to  permit  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Randall,  vicar  of  All  Saints',  Clifton, 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  although  the  Dean's  consent  hid 
been  obtained.  The  Dolphin  Society  had  for  a  hundred  years  attended 
service  in  the  cathedral  on  Colston's  Day,  but  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
Canon's  opposition,  the  memorial  service  was  held  at  St.  Mary  Reddifie. 

16.  Mr.  John  Bright's  seventieth  birthday  celebrated  at  Rochd^e  by  & 
general  holiday.  Addresses  of  congratulation  were  presented  to  him  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  at  Rochdale  after  a  grand  banquet  he  was 
escorted  home  from  the  town  hall  by  a  procession  of  1,000  torch-bearers. 

—  The  screw  steamship  **  Solway,"  belonging  to  Messrs.  W.  Slosne 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Fry,  with  a  crew  of 
nineteen  hands,  and  fourteen  passengers,  bound  from  Glasgow  to  Bristol  snd 
Swansea,  with  a  general  cargo  on  board  of  whisky,  oils,  rum,  sugar,  osU, 
and  flour,  put  into  Kingstown  Harbour.  Her  foremost  bridge  and  fore 
main  deck  were  burned  down.  Six  charred  corpses  lay  on  Uie  bonung 
steerage  deck,  and  five  other  passengers  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost, 
either  by  being  burned  alive  or  drowned  in  their  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
blazing  vessel.  The  ship  left  Belfast  on  15th  inst.,  after  having  put  in  there 
on  her  voyage  from  Glasgow.  AU  went  well  until  the  ship  was  near  Roda- 
bill,  off  Skerries.  A  barrel  of  naphtha  oil  then  burst  on  the  fore  main  deck. 
The  oil  ran  along  the  deck  to  the  steerage  part  of  the  vessel,  where  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  fire,  and  in  another  moment  the  doomed  vessel  was  is 
flames,  the  mast  and  fore  main  deck  burning  fiercely,  the  sea  all  the  while 
running  mountains  high.  Six  of  the  passengers,  who  were  in  the  steei^ 
when  the  explosion  took  place,  were  literally  enveloped  by  the  flames,  aoii 
before  the  unfortunate  people  could  escape  from  the  fire  that  surrounded 
them,  their  shrieks  of  terror  and  screams  of  agony  were  silenced  in  a  tenibie 
death.  The  rest  of  the  passengers  and  crew—some  of  them  fearfully  burned 
— fled  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  A  boat  was  at  once  launched,  and  loang 
dread  of  the  sea  in  their  terror  at  a  worse  fate  impending,  they  pot  otf 
towards  the  shore.  The  scene  on  board,  as  described  by  one  of  the  survivor*, 
was  one  of  the  most  awful,  probably,  ever  witnessed.  Those  who  remained 
strove  to  subdue  the  fire,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  flames  somewhat  io 
check.  In  the  midst  of  the  dire  distress  which  prevailed  a  steamer  came  in 
sight,  and  the  crew  of  the  burning  vessel  exploded  rockets  and  burned  blue 
lights  as  a  token  of  the  extremity  of  their  condition  ;  but  the  steamer,  it  ^^ 
related,  passed  on  unheeding  the  signals.  From  that  time  tiU  the  eveiung 
the  ship  hy  in  the  nudst  of  a  heavy  sea,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  stonn. 
and  with  its  crew  manfully  fighting  the  flames,  which  threatened  to  bum  H^ 
vessel  to  the  water's  edge.    Between  five  and  sixo'clodoirpilot-boat,  atfeact*^ 
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by  the  signals  of  distress,  put  off  from  shore  to  the  assistance  of  the  '*  Solway," 
and  she  was  at  length  brought  into  harbour. 

—  Shortly  after  dusk  a  most  daring  robbery  was  committed  at  the  branch 
post  office  in  Hatton  Qarden,  London,  the  mail  bag  containing  the  registered 
letters  and  packets,  among  which  were  large  consignments  of  diamonds  for 
the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  being  carried  off  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
postal  officials.  It  is  customary  at  the  Hatton  Garden  post  office  to  make 
up  two  bags  for  the  evening  mail,  one  containing  the  ordinary  letters,  the 
other  the  registered  letters  and  packets,  which  are  conveyed  in  a  van  to  the 
G^eneral  Post  Office.  The  work  of  making  up  these  bags  was  just  being  com- 
pleted on  the  evening  in  question,  the  hour  being  a  few  minutes  past  five, 
when  the  gas  was  suddenly  turned  off  at  the  meter,  and  the  whole  building 
plunged  into  darkness,  to  the  consternation  of  the  employes  and  such  of  the 
general  public  as  happened  to  be  transacting  business  in  the  office.  In  the 
commotion  which  followed,  the  mail  bags  were  snatched  from  the  hooks  on 
which  they  were  hanging  behind  the  counter  and  carried  off,  by  whom  no 
one  at  present  can  say.  When  lights  had  been  procured  and  order  restored, 
it  was  found  that  the  robbers  had  got  clear  away  with  their  booty,  the  value 
of  which,  in  diamonds  alone,  was  stated  to  exceed  40,0002. ,  and  subsequent 
efforts  to  apprehend  them  or  to  recover  the  diamonds  were  fruitless,  only 
one  arrest,  and  that  of  an  innocent  man,  being  made  in  connection  with  the 
outrage. 

18.  Several  smart  earthquake  shocks  felt  throughout  Eastern  Switzerland, 
especially  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  St.  Gkdl,  where  the  oscillations  were 
very  marked  and  frequently  repeated.  During  the  night  shocks  were  felt 
along  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  extending  from  Coblentz  to  Dusseldorf . 
There  were  two  violent  vertical  shocks,  lasting  five  seconds,  then  wave-like 
movements  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

—  Nicolas  Sankovsky,  a  native  of  Grodno,  who  had  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burg two  days  previously,  presented  himself  at  the  Department  of  the  State 
Police,  and  handed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Tcherevine,  at  the  time 
presiding  over  the  commission  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  deported. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  applicant  had  important  information  to  communi- 
cate, and  requested  a  private  interview.  General  Tcherevine  received  the 
applicant  in  the  reception-room.  Suddenly  the  stranger  drew  a  revolver  from 
his  pocket  and  fired  almost  point-blank  at  the  general,  who  was  iminjured, 
the  bullet  having  whizzed  past  his  arm.  General  Tcherevine  at  once  seized 
his  assailant,  who  made  no  struggle,  and  dropped  the  revolver  on  the  floor. 

21.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sitting  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, a  man  of  respectable  appearance  in  the  public  gallery  flung  a  loaded 
six-chambered  revolver  down  at  the  Prime  Minister,  exclaiming,  '*  For 
Depretis."  The  missile  grazed  the  temples  of  a  deputy,  Signor  Mordini,  and 
fell  with  a  heavy  thud  on  the  Commissioners'  bench.  The  culprit  was  at 
once  arrested,  and  proved  to  be  a  certain  Benjamino  Macaluso,  of  Aragona, 
Sicily,  aged  thirty-five,  of  bad  antecedents  ;  and  his  animosity  against  Signor 
Depretis  is  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  his  failure  to  obtain  an  audience  of 
that  Minister. 

—  The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Dublin  ''Evening  Telegraph :'' 
— ''The  most  wonderful  cure  which  has  yet  taken  place  at  Knock  was  effected 
yesterday  (Sunday).    Miss  M.  F.  Cusack  (the  Nun  of  Kenmare),  who  has  [^ 
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been  an  invalid  for  the  past  nine  years,  reading  and  Hearing  of  the  miracles 
and  cures  which  were  taking  place  at  Knock,  determined  on  visiting  and 
inquiring  into  the  subject  personally.  She  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  yes- 
terday attended  mass  at  Knock,  and  was  carried  on  a  couch  to  the  altar  rails 
to  receive  communion,  but  before  receiving  she  stood  up  from  the  coach, 
knelt  at  the  rails,  and  received  the  communion — a  thing  which  she  had  not  done 
for  nine  years.  This  miracle  was  witnessed  by  the  priest,  nuns,  and  hundreds 
of  the  laity  who  were  attending  mass  in  the  chapel  at  the  time.  She  is  at 
present  the  guest  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Mount  St.  Michael,  Claremorris." 

23.  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  communicated  the  following  statement  to  Uie 
papers  :— '*  Partly  by  my  own  inquiry  and  inspection,  and  partly  thiougjh 
the  courtesy  of  the  consul-general,  I  learnt  the  following  facts  :  that  fourte^ 
English  boys,  all  bom  of  London  parents,  had  been  sold  at  ages  varying 
from  three  years  and  ten  months  to  sul  years,  for  terms  varying  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years,  to  a  French  Arab,  calling  himself  Hadjali  Ben  Mo- 
hammed, for  sums  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  shillings  each.  These  poor  lads 
have  been  with  their  owner  half  over  Europe,  and  are  now  in  Constantinople, 
and  this  is  their  condition  as  I  saw  it.  They  were  housed  in  a  Turkish 
house  in  the  most  Turkish  quarter  of  Stamboul.  Li  the  absence  of  their 
owner  I  succeeded  in  gaining  admission.  The  stench  on  the  lower  floor  was 
past  description,  and  absolutely  intolerable.  I  saw  these  poor  little  creatures 
on  a  *  surprise  visit.'  They  were  all  huddled  together  in  a  room  about 
fifteen  feet  square,  the  sole  furniture  of  which  was  a  few  boxes  contain- 
ing their  tumbling  dresses.  They  were  horribly  dirty,  barefooted,  and 
clad  solely  in  a  pair  of  old  baggy  Turkish  trousers  and  an  old  filthy  shirt 
There  was  no  washing-place  in  or  near  the  room.  There  were  no  beds,  and 
they  told  me  they  were  fed  from  a  large  round  tin  pot  with  some  stew  or 
skilly,  the  solid  parts  of  which  they  tore  with  their  hands,  while  the  liquid 
part  they  drank  from  pannikins.  They  never  taste^  tea,  coflfee,  or  other 
drink  than  water,  and  had  no  food  other  than  this  disgusting  mixture  and 
bread.  They  were  never  allowed  to  dress  decently  save  to  perform,  nor  were 
they  ever  allowed  to  quit  the  house  save  for  the  same  purpose.  They  had 
no  toys,  games,  or  amusements,  nor  were  they  allowed  any  other  pastime 
but  practising  their  acrobatic  performances.  All  had  their  heads  and  many 
their  bodies  covered  with  scars,  partly  the  result  of  their  owner's  brutality, 
partly  of  wounds  from  falls  caused  in  learning  their  miserable  trade.  Few 
of  them  could  speak  English  ;  some  could  si>eak  French,  and  some  nothing 
but  Arabic.  They  have  never  been  in  a  place  of  worship  in  their  lives : 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  God,  and  not  one  of  them  can  read  <s 
write  a  line  of  any  language  under  the  sun.  I  grieve  to  say  that,  save  the 
Arabs,  all  are,  as  I  have  said,  of  London  parentage.  No  other  Christian 
nation  seems  to  have  produced  any  such  degraded  parents  to  the  hand  of 
Hadjali  Mohammed." 

27.  A  violent  and  destructive  gale  swept  over  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  England,  Portsmouth,  Hastings,  and  Brighton  suffering  from  its 
full  force.  Off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the  stonn  was  very  severe,  blowing 
down  a  portion  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Calf  Rock  at  the  entrance  of  Bantiy 
Bay,  a  tower  above  160  feet  high.  The  lantern  was  carried  away  ;  after 
which  the  men  in  chaige  took  refuge  in  a  small  building  on  the  most  sheltered 
side  of  the  rook,  where  they  were  detained  for  twelve  days.  Two  gimbtiat* 
were  daily  cruising  about,  attempting  to  get  near  enough  to^render  assirtaiice, 
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bint  the  utmoit  they  oould  do  was  to  pass  them  food  by  means  of  a  buoy 
and  line. 

29.  Thomas  Mapleton  Lefroy  hanged  in  Lewes  Qaol  for  the  murder  of 
Bfr.  Gold  in  a  railway  carriage,  when  travelling  from  London  to  Brighton. 
Lfefroy,  after  many  attempts  to  disculpate  himself,  confessed  his  guilt  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Gk>ld,  as  well  as  his  innocence  of  that  of  Lieutenant  Boper, 
with  which  he  had  changed  himself  some  days  previously  to  his  execution. 

—  Her  Majesty  in  Council  was  this  day  pleased  to  declare  her  consent  to 
a  contract  of  matrimony  between  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  (George 
I>uncan  Albert,  Duke  of  Albany,  Earl  of  Clarence,  Baron  Arklow,  Duke  of 
Scixony,  and  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  (Jotha,  K.G.,  K.T.,  G.C.S.I., 
O.C.M.G.,  and  Her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  H^^ne  Frederica  Augusta, 
daughter  of  His  Serene  Highness  the  reigning  Prince  of  Waldeck  and 
Pyrmont. 

30.  Mr.  ODonovan,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  **  Daily  News,"  who 
for  a  time  was  a  prisoner  at  Merv,  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  good  health, 
having  journeyed  across  the  Caspian  to  Astrakan  and  Kief,  and  thence  to 
Constantinople.  He  stated  that  the  Russian  trains  were  running  on  the  Cas- 
pian railway,  which  was  in  working  order  for  upwards  of  160  miles — that  is, 
within  five  days'  march  of  Merv.  He  brought  with  him  a  survey  and  a  map 
of  Merv.  The  Governing  Council  of  that  town  had  appointed  him  Envoy 
Plenipotentiary  to  all  the  European  Princes.  Latterly,  while  in  Merv,  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  chieftains,  and  resided  in  a  forti- 
fication specially  built  for  him,  into  which  he  was  sumptuously  inducted  with 
twenty-one  guns. .  A  crimson  silk  banner  was  hoisted  over  his  residence,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  Council  of  Three  to  govern  the  tribes.  On  leaving 
Merv  he  was  accompanied  by  the  chieftains  and  retainers  in  a  long  proces- 
sion for  some  distance  beyond  the  city. 

—  The  International  Exhibition  of  Smoke-Preventing  Appliances  opened 
at  South  Kensington  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 


DECEMBER. 

1.  At  Paris,  an  attendant  at  the  telephone  station  in  the  Rue  du  Bao, 
having  opened  communication  with  another  station,  was  awaiting  a  reply, 
when  a  volume  of  flame  and  smoke  issued  from  the  tube  containing  the  wires. 
The  fire  quickly  spread  to  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  was  not  extinguished 
until  considerable  damage  had  been  done,  and  several  sets  of  apparatus  de- 
stroyed. On  the  matter  being  investigated,  it  was  found  that  a  workman 
in  a  sewer  under  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  had  accidentally  burst  open  a 
gas  pipe,  and  so  set  fire  to  the  inflammable  covering  of  the  telephone  wires 
running  alongside.  The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  thus  reached  the  office  in 
the  Rue  du  Bac. 

2.  In  the  early  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  remains  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  had  been  stolen  from  the  mausoleum  at  the 
Aunily  seat  of  Dunecht,  near  Aberdeen.  Lord  Crawford  had  died  about  a 
year  previously  at  Florence,  and  his  body,  which  had  been  embalmed  by  an 
Italian,  was  brought  home,  though  not  without  encountering  a  series  of  [^ 
misadventures.     It  had  been  placed  within  three  coffins,  the  inner  one  being 
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of  soft  Italian  wood,  the  middle  one  of  lead,  and  the  outer  one  of  oaL  A 
small  steamer  was  chartered  to  convey  it  across  the  Channel,  but  she  en- 
countered such  a  violent  gale  that  the  coffin  had  to  be  lashed  on  decL  On 
the  day  it  was  removed  from  Aberdeen  to  Dunecht  one  of  the  most  vioLait 
storms  ever  experienced  in  Scotland  broke  out,  and  on  the  return  journey  the 
hearse  was  snowed  up  by  the  wayside,  where  it  remained  for  several  dajs. 

—  The  mortuary  chapel  over  the  vault,  and  the  beautiful  private  dapel  d 
which  it  forms  part,  had  been  built  by  the  late  eari  himself,  from  desi^  of 
Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  ^e  family  mausoleum  at  Haigh,  Wigan,  having  been  oozn- 
pletely  filled.  His  own  body  was  the  first  to  be  placed  in  the  vault,  which  ii 
constructed  to  contain  twenty-five  coffins.  Access  to  the  vault  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  stair  outside  the  mortuary  chapel.  After  the  remains  of  the  ead 
had  been  deposited  in  the  chapel,  the  stairway  and  stepa  were  covered  with 
flags,  over  which  mould  was  spread  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  so  ai  to 
allow  of  grass  being  sown  to  give  the  place  a  natural  appearance.  An  iroii 
railing  enclosed  the  whole,  and  shrubs  and  flowers  were  planted  among  the 
grass.  The  discovery  of  the  outrage  was  made  by  a  labourer  on  the  eidbate, 
named  William  Hadden,  who,  on  proceeding  to  his  work  early  on  the  pre- 
vious morning,  observed  that  one  of  the  slabs  had  been  displaced,  and  th»t 
it  was  supported  by  a  piece  of  wood.  The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and 
Mr.  Yeats,  of  Osquhamey,  the  earl's  conmussary,  accompanied  by  Inspects 
Cross,  found  that  the  coffin  had  been  partly  drawn  ofl"  the  shelf  on  which  it 
had  rested,  that  it  had  been  opened,  and  its  contents  carried  away.  It  ▼&> 
believed  that  the  outrage  had  been  really  committed  in  Mayor  June  previous, 
for  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  operation  of  finally  securing  the  slabs  vss 
performed  ;  and  some  time  before  this  an  aromatic  odoiur  had  been  observed, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  disturbance  of  the  tomb  must  have  been  to  call 
attention  to  the  robbery  with  the  view  of  exacting  a  ransom.  So  many  people 
pass  the  vault  daily  that  any  interference  with  it  would  have  been  almost 
immediately  observed.  The  chapel  is  practically  a  part  of  Bunecht  Home, 
there  being  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  library.  The  apparatus  necessary  for 
raising  the  slab  and  removing  the  railing  would  be  conveniently  handy,  hold- 
ing operations  being  at  present  in  progress  at  Dunecht.  The  coffins  were 
opened  skilfully  and  without  the  least  violence.  Neither  the  outer  one,  of 
oak,  nor  the  inner  one  had  been  broken,  but  the  lids  had  been  simply 
unscrewed.  As  the  lead  shell  had  been  soldered,  it  had  to  be  cut  open ;  but 
this  also  was  neatly  performed.  That  several  persons  were  engaged  on  the 
work  is  pretty  certain.  The  slabs  were  of  Caithness  stone,  very  heavy,  beii^ 
six  feet  square  and  several  inches  thick.  Dunecht  House  is  about  a  mile  ^in 
the  road,  and  so  the  thieves  might  carry  on  their  operations  unmolested  by 
the  public.  But  the  fact  of  the  chapel  being  connected  with  the  house 
makes  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  theft  must  have  been  perpetrated 
during  the  night.  The  deceased  earl  being  a  spare  man,  the  thieves  would 
be  able  to  carry  off  the  body  all  the  more  easily.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
deed  may  have  been  conceived  by  some  Florentine  desperadoes  at  the  time 
of  the  earl's  death,  and  carried  out  after  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  place  of  interment. 

3.  An  attempt  made  at  Montreal  to  destroy  the  city  Court  House  IfS 
means  of  an  infernal  machine  with  a  clockwork  arrangement.  The  machine, 
which  contained  ten  pounds  of  dynamite,  was  discovered-almost  knmediately 
after  its  secretion.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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—  A  fatal  encounter  took  place  near  Pemba  Island,  off  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa,  between  H.M.S.  ''London's"  pinnace  and  a  slave  dhow, 
in  which  Captain  Brownrigg  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed.  Captain 
Brownrigg  was  cruising  near  Pemba  Island,  a  favourite  destination  of  slave 
traders,  in  the  *'  London's  "  steam  pinnace.  Several  dhows  had  already  been 
boarded  and  their  papers  examined,  when  a  dhow  flying  French  colours 
approached.  The  pinnace  was  brought  up  alongside,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  make  a  painter  fast  to  the  dhow,  to  enable  him  to  converse  with  the 
captain,  and  to  quietly  verify  her  papers.  As  the  coxswain  was  making  fast, 
he  saw  some  eight  or  ten  men  crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  the 
guns  at  the  *'  ready  "  position.  He  sung  out  to  the  captain,  when  they  rose 
up  and  fired ;  he  flung  the  hook  at  them  and  closed  with  one,  both  falling 
overboard  together.  The  Arabs,  the  number  of  whom  ib  variously  estimated 
at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  then  jumped  into  the  pinnace  with  drawn 
swords  and  clubbed  gims.  As  their  first  fire  seems  to  have  killed  one  man 
(a  stoker)  outright,  mortally  wounded  another,  and  severely  wounded  two 
others  of  the  boat's  crew,  the  Arabs  found  but  little  difficulty  in  driving  the 
rest,  unarmed  as  they  were,  overboard.  Captain  Brownrigg  and  his  steward 
were  the  only  two  left,  and  both  were  in  the  after  part  of  the  boat.  The 
former  seized  a  rifle  at  the  first  volley  and  fired,  knocking  an  Arab  over ;  but 
before  he  could  reload  three  or  four  of  them  rushed  aft  to  attack  him,  getting 
on  the  top  of  the  canopy  and  at  the  sides  ;  but  he,  clubbing  his  rifle,  kept 
them  at  bay,  fighting  with  a  determination  that  has  filled  the  survivors,  who 
were  then  in  the  water  imable  to  get  on  board,  with  the  greatest  admiration, 
they  describing  him  as  fighting  like  a  lion.  He  knocked  two  of  his  assailants 
over,  but  was  unable  to  get  at  them  properly  owing  to  the  structure  of  the 
boat,  he  being  in  the  stem  sheets,  while  they  were  above  him  on  the  canopy, 
cutting  at  him  with  their  long  swords,  but  fearing  to  jump  down  and  close 
with  him*  He  fought  thus  for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes,  keeping  his  face 
to  his  assailants,  and  having  no  thought  or  making  no  effort  to  seek  safety 
by  jumping  overboard.  At  length  he  was  shot  through  the  heart  and  fell 
dead,  having,  besides  the  fatal  one,  received  no  less  than  twenty  wounds, 
most  of  them  of  a  severe  and  two  of  a  mortal  nature.  The  steward  himself 
was  at  the  time  lying  aft,  pretending  to  be  dead.  The  Arabs  then  left  the 
boat  and  sailed  away  in  their  dhow,  when  the  leading  stoker  got  on  board  of 
her,  he  having  been  in  the  water  all  the  time,  got  up  steam,  and  picked  up 
the  men  on  the  beach.  When  they  were  got  on  board  they  proceeded  to 
find  Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Target,  the  senior  officer  in  charge  of  the  boats  at 
Pemba,  but  who,  being  twenty-five  miles  off,  could  not  get  up  in  time  to 
capture  the  dhow. 

4.  Arobbery  of  jewellery,  valued  at  nearly  40,00(W.,  effected  at  Brynkinalt, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Hill  Trevor,  near  Chirk,  North  Wales,  whilst  the  family 
were  absent  at  morning  church.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  housemaid 
went  up  to  Lady  Trevoi?s  room,  and  found  it  locked,  the  key  being  inside. 
She  thought  her  mistress  had  returned  from  church,  but  immediately 
acquainted  the  groom  of  the  bedchamber  and  others,  on  her  finding  that  her 
ladyship  had  not  returned.  W.  Fowler,  the  butler,  and  others  then  went 
up  and  forced  the  door,  finding  to  their  dismay  that  her  ladyship's  private 
drawer  had  been  forced  open,  and  her  jewel  casket  with  the  contents  had 
disappeared.  Among  an  immense  number  of  jewels  stolen  were  a  magnificent 
and  costly  diamond  necklet,  diamond  pendant  with  pearl  i^.cyn|i^,(^ 
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oroBS,  two  diamond  sprays,  diamond  ear-ringB,  and  othervalaable  family  jevok. 
Two  arresta  were  made  of  seryanta  in  the  houto ;  but  they  were  diaduoged 
after  a  slight  examination  before  the  magistrate. 

8.  Shortly  before  7  p.m.  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  on  the  stage  of  the  Ring 
Theatre  (formerly  the  Op^ra  Comique)  at  Vienna,  which  resulted  in  the  totsl  de- 
struction of  the  building,  and  a  loss  of  life  yariously  estimated  from  500  to  900 
persons.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  not  fully  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  thit 
a  lamplighter  inadyertently  set  fire  to  a  laige  veil  required  in  the  refoeseata* 
tion.  The  gasometer  blew  up  at  half -past  nine  with  a  terrible  detonatioiL 
The  oil  lamps,  which  since  the  catastrophe  at  Nice  had  been  placed  by  order 
in  every  theatre,  had  not  been  lit.  The  darkness  caused  by  the  gas  being 
turned  off  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  iron  curtain  was  not  kt 
down,  and  even  the  fire-alarm  signal  on  the  stage  was  not  used,  so  terribk 
was  the  confusion.  The  audience  for  a  time  knew  nothing  of  what  vti 
passing  on  the  stage.  Great  heat  was  felt  in  the  house,  and  the  curtain 
was  swayed  to  and  fro  by  a  strong  draught  of  air,  and  suddenly  rent  in  two, 
displaying  a  scene  which  struck  every  one  with  terror.  The  stage  was  one 
sea  of  fire.  The  flames  took  the  direction  of  the  audience,  and  in  a  minute 
spread  all  round  the  house,  even  catching  the  curtains  and  cushions  of  the 
boxes.  Everybody  sprang  to  his  feet  at  once,  making  for  the  doors  and 
staircase.  The  latter  was  narrow  and  of  wood.  A  terrible  cry  arose  at  the 
same  time.  Many  women  fainted  and  fell  to  the  ground.  They  were,  of 
course,  trodden  under  foot  by  the  dense  crowd  madly  hurrying  forwud. 
Persons  who  stooped  to  help  the  fallen  were  themselves  knocked  down  hj 
the  crowd,  and  trampled  to  death.  A  majority  of  the  audience  in  the  pit  were 
saved,  with  but  slight  injury.  The  stairs  from  the  galleries  were  so  jammed 
that  the  crowd  could  not  move  foward,  and  hundreds  in  the  galleries  opened 
the  windows  and  prepared  to  jump  out.  At  this  moment  the  gas  was  tuned 
off  or  went  out,  and  the  confusion  which  ensued  was  terrible.  In  the  tot^ 
darkness  those  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  jumped  down  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  stood  lower,  and  soon  the  entire  gallery  audience  was  an  entan^ed 
maJBS  of  prostrate  bodies.  The  people  at  the  second  and  third  floor  windows 
cried  for  help,  and  shrieked  so  loudly  that  the  despairing  sounds  were  hesrd 
half  a  mile  off.  The  fire-engines  arrived,  but  there  were  no  sheets  or  blanketi 
at  hand  for  the  desperate  people  in  the  upper  stories  to  jump  into.  At  Isit 
some  leaped  into  the  street,  and  were  of  course  terribly  injured.  When  s 
sailcloth  was  held  by  hundreds  of  willing  hands,  many  of  the  poor  creatures 
were  so  exhausted  that  they  could  not  jump.  The  women  and  children  had 
to  be  thrown  down. 

—  Pope  Leo  XTTI.  officiated  for  the  first  time  at  the  High  Altar  in  St 
Peter's  on  the  occasion  of  the  canonisation  of  Giovanni  Battista  de  Roen, 
Lorenzo  di  Brindisi,  Giuseppe  Labre,  and  Clara  di  Monte^co.  The  claims 
of  these  saints  to  beatification  were  thus  described  : — '*  The  blessed  Clara  of 
Montefalco  was  a  veiy  pious  nun,  who,  like  St.  Theresa,  was  subject  to  visions, 
and  particularly  devoted  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  When  the  post-mortem 
examination  was  made,  the  operators,  to  their  great  wonder,  found  near  the 
heart  three  small  fleshy  balls,  which  all  together  weighed  as  much  as  one  of 
them,  and  each  single  one  as  much  as  all  the  three  together — a  symbol  of  the 
one  and  indivisible  Trinity.  The  blessed  Labre  and  De  Bossi,  the  one  a 
Frenchman,  the  other  a  Roman,  were  really  virtuous  and  charitable  men, 
who  lived  in  Bome  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.     The^l|ere  remembered 
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in  x>opular  tradition  for  their  many  good  works,  and  for  a  disinterestedness 
which,  in  De  Rossi,  was  noble.  The  blessed  Labre  never  washed,  never 
changed  his  linen,  generally  slept  under  the  arches  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
prayed  for  hours  together  in  the  Church  of  the  Orphanage,  where  there  is  a 
tablet  to  his  memoiy.  The  fourth  and  last  new  saint,  the  blessed  Lorenzo 
of  Brindisi,  was  a  Capuchin  monk  worthy  of  his  times.*' 

10.  The  Government  balloon  "  Saladin,"  of  Woolwich,  in  charge  of 
Captain  James  Templer,  R.E.,  Mr.  Walter  Powell,  M.P.forMahnesbury,  and 
Mr.  Gardner,  left  Bath  about  midday,  and,  crossing  over  Somerset  to  Exeter, 
proceeded  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridport,  Dorset.  The  aeronauts 
continued  their  course  till  near  Eypesmouth,  which  is  about  one  mile  west  of 
Bridport,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea,  when,  finding  they  were  rapidly 
drifting  seaward,  they  attempted  to  descend.  The  balloon  came  down  with 
great  rapidity,  and  striking  the  ground  with  great  violence,  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Captain  Templer  were  both  thrown  out  of  the  car,  the  former  sustaining 
a  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  the  latter  being  cut  and  bruised.  Mr.  Powell  re- 
mained in  the  car,  and  the  balloon  instantly  rose  with  him  to  a  great  height 
and  went  rapidly  out  to  sea.  A  steamer  from  Weymouth  and  boats  from 
Bridport,  as  well  as  the  lifeboat  from  Lyme  Regis,  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but 
they  returned  from  their  search  without  meeting  with  success.  The  French 
and  Spanish  authorities  gave  instructions  to  their  agents  and  officers  to  look 
out  for  the  *'  Saladin,"  but  notwithstanding  a  long  and  careful  search,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  hopes  were  raised,  no  tidings  were  obtained  of  Mr. 
Powell,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned. 

—  An  extraordinary  series  of  collisions,  following  each  other  in  quick 
succession  in  the  blackness  of  the  tunnel  at  Canonbury,  occurred  just  when 
business  men  were  pouring  into  the  City.  The  loss  of  life  was  happily  small 
in  comparison  with  the  risk.  After  four  crowded  trains  had  collided  in  the 
darkness  there  were  only  five  persons  killed.  The  number  of  the  seriously 
injured  was  the  same,  and  those  who  escaped  with  lesser  injuries  ex- 
ceeded thirty.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  traced  to  a  divergence  in  the 
system  of  signalling  employed  on  the  Great  Northern  and  North  London 
Railways,  the  trains  of  both  companies  making  use  of  the  tunnel. 

13.  An  important  meeting  held  in  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster,  to 
promote  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dean 'Stanley.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Dean  Bradley,  and  the  first  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
seconded  by  Earl  Granville,  K.G.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  memorial,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  consist,  first,  of  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Dean  by  his 
grave,  and  secondly,  of  the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter-house 
by  the  addition  of  stained-glass  windows — ^two  of  which  have  been  already 
provided  for,  one  by  Dean  Stanley  himself,  the  other  by  Her  Majesty,  since 
his  death.  It  was  estinSated  that  the  amount  required  for  these  purposes 
would  be  6,0002.,  and  it  was  resolved  that  any  surplus  should  be  devoted  to 
the  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  Convalescent  Home. 

—  Measures  reported  to  have  been  taken  by  Rustem  Pasha,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Lebanon,  for  the  preservation  of  the  cedars  on  this  historic 
mountain.  He  caused  to  be  built  round  the  trees  a  walled  enclosure  in  charge 
of  a  custodian,  and  visitors  will  only  be  permitted  to  set  up  tents  outside. 
Fires  will  not  be  allowed  near  the  trees  ;  whilst  the  cutting  of  branches,  so 
common  a  practice  amongst  pilgrims  and  tourists,  is  absolutely  forbidden.  3Qq{^ 
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15.  The  town  of  Godahning  lighted  for  the  fiist  time  by  electridtj, 
the  contract  with  the  gas  company  having  been  allowed  to  expire.  For  the 
smaller  streets,  Swan's  incandescent  lamps  were  used,  but  for  the  Isi^ger 
Siemens'  arc  system  was  employed.  The  power  was  obtained  by  means  of  a 
water-mill,  aided,  in  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  rirer 
Wey,  by  a  steam-engine. 

—  At  a  Council  of  the  Judges  held  at  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  jHesi- 
dency  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Coleridge  proposed  that  the  Long 
Vacation  should  be  shortened  by  two  days  at  its  commencement  and  bj  ei^t 
days  at  its  termination.  The  courts  could  then  cease  their  sittings  <m 
August  10,  and  begin  again  on  the  following  October  24.  Lord  Justice  Brett 
proposed  the  foUowing  amendments,  which  were  carried  by  a  laige  majontj : 
— '*  1.  Considering  the  heavy  and  continuous  strain,  mental  and  physical, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  the  Judges  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar,  heavier  and  more  continuous,  as  the  Judges  believe,  ^un 
on  any  person  employed  in  any  other  vocation,  the  Judges,  being  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  shorten  the  period  of  the  summer  l^al  vaca- 
tion, which  has,  because  of  the  necessity  of  a  long  rest,  existed  for  so  many 
years,  recommend  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  Long  Vacation.  2.  The 
Judges,  being  of  the  same  opinion  from  a  consideration  of  the  habits  of  th« 
majority  of  the  people  interested  in  such  a  question,  an  interference  with 
which  habits  in  the  manner  proposed  would,  in  the  opinion  of  th^  Judges, 
entail  a  serious  hardship  on  jurymen  and  witnesses,  and  on  suitors,  solicitofs, 
and  officers,  without  any  established  necessity  for  the  proposed  alteration, 
recommend  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  Long  Vacation." 

17.  News  reached  the  Government  of  Jakutsk,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  that 
on  September  14  last  three  natives  of  Oulons,  near  Cape  Barhay,  situate  140 
versts  to  the  north  of  Cape  Bikoff,  discovered  a  large  boat  containing  eleven 
strangers,  who  stated  that  they  belonged  to  the  Qrew  of  the  Arctic  exploring 
steamer  *'  Jeannette,"  which  had  left  San  Francisco  in  June  1879.  They  had 
undergone  terrible  suffering.  The  Deputy-Governor  of  the  district  was  imme- 
diately despatched  with  a  doctor  and  a  supply  of  medicine  to  the  help  of  the 
shipwrecked  sailors,  whom  he  was  instructed  to  bring  to  Jakutsk.  Engineer 
Melville  telegraphed  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  St.  Petersbui^gthat  the 
^  *  Jeannette  "  was  surrounded  and  crushed  by  the  ice  on  June  23,  in  latitude  77 
north,  longitude  157  east..  The  crew  left  the  vessel  in  three  boats,  which, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  were  separated  by  violent 
winds  and  thick  fogs.  Boat  3,  which  Mr.  Melville  conunanded,  arrived  on 
September  29  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Lena,  where  it  was  stopped  hj 
blocks  of  ice  near  the  village  of  Bolonenga,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  idolaten. 
Boat  1  also  reached  the  same  spot.  The  men  in  these  boats  state  that  Lieu- 
tenant Delong,  Dr.  Ambler,  and  twelve  other  shipwrecked  sailors  landed  at 
the  northern  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  are  in  a  fearful  condition,  several  soflBr- 
ing  from  frostbitten  limbs.  A  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bolonenga  started 
off  immediately  to  their  assistance.  The  Russian  Government  sent  immedjate 
instruction  that  the  most  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  diacoveiy 
of  the  missing  boat's  crew,  and  for  the  relief  of  those  left  on  the  ice  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena  Eiver. 

20.  The  Sultan  affixed  his  signature  to  the  Irad^,  by  which  the  settlemeDt 
of  the  Turkish  debt  and  the  claims  of  the  bondholders  was  effiocted.  The 
main  features  of  the  liquidation  were — The  capital  of  the  debt  is  reduced  to 
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106,409,8802.  sterling — ^that  is  to  say,  considerably  less  than  one-half  the 
nominal  amount.  In  respect  of  interest,  all  the  loans  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  level,  each  one  receiving  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  conventional  **  issue 
prioe,"  but  with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund  they  arranged  in  the  following 
groups  : — ^First  group,  the  loans  of  1858  and  1862  ;  second  group,  the  loans 
of  1860-3-4  and  1872  ;  third  group,  the  loans  of  1866, 1869,  and  1873 ;  fourth 
group,  the  Boumelian  railway  loan  and  the  general  debt.  The  first  proceeds 
of  the  revenue,  afterpayment  of  the  annuity  of  the  Galata  privileged  debt, 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  1  per  cent,  interest  on  all  the  loans,  and 
then  i  per  cent,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  first  group.  Thereafter 
all  surplus  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  f oiir-fif ths  being  paid  as  interest  on 
all  the  loans,  -and  one-fifth  used  as  sinking  fund  for  the  second,  third,and  fourth 
groups  successively.  No  group  is  to  have  more  than  i  per  cent,  for  sinking 
fund  until  all  the  succeeding  groups  have  ^  per  cent.  The  Boumelian  rail- 
way bonds — a  lottery  loan — are  the  subject  of  a  special  regulation,  according 
to  which  all  siuns  received  will  be  employed  primarily  for  the  lottery  prizes. 
The  successful  issue  of  the  negotiations  was  mainly  attributed  to  the  skill 
and  tact  of  the  Hon.  R.  Bourke,  who  represented  the  English  bondholders. 

22.  A  report  circulated  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  ghost  of  the  late  Czar 
had  been  seen  during  the  night  in  the  Kazan  Cathedral.  It  had  come  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  had  proceeded  to  light  the  candles  on  the  high  altar.  It 
had  then  turned  towards  the  body  of  the  church,  and  said,  **  My  son,  come 
to  me  ;  thou  shalt  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  thy  father."  The  next  night 
a  sentinel  was  placed  on  guard  inside  the  cathedral,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
witnessed  the  same  apparition,  and  was  afterwards  found  half  dead  with  fright. 

25.  At  Warsaw,  during  divine  service  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a 
false  alarm  of  fire  was  given.  A  panic  ensued,  and  some  thirty  to  forty 
persons  were  crushed  or  trampled  to  death.  In  the  evening  there  were 
riots,  which  some  accoimts  connect  with  the  panic  ;  the  alarm  of  fire,  it  was 
at  first  stated,  was  raised  by  a  Jew  pickpocket.  Most  of  the  liquor-shops 
kept  by  the  Jews  were  sacked,  besides  many  other  Jewish  tenements.  It 
was  asserted,  but  apparently  not  proved,  that  the  police  assisted  in  plunder- 
ing dram-shops.  Hundreds  of  persons  have  been  arrested.  Of  the  hundred 
thousand  Jews  in  Warsaw,  none  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

27.  A  Chinaman,  called  Ling  Look,  and  his  English  wife,  have  been 
charged  at  Brighton  with  killing  a  youth,  called  George  Smythe,  at  the  Oxford 
Music  Hall.  The  Chinaman  was  going  through  a  performance  of  placing  a 
sword  in  his  throat  and  balancing  a  cannon  on  the  sword,  while  his  wife  with 
a  red-hot  iron  exploded  the  charge.  The  wadding  in  the  g\m  struck 
Smythe,  who  was  sitting  in  the  gallery,  in  the  head,  and  shattered  his  skull. 
The  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  hall  stated  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the 
danger  of  the  performance.  The  inquiry  was  adjourned  for  the  evidence  to 
be  laid  before  the  Public  Prosecutor.  At  the  inquest  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the  Chinaman  and  his  wife,  and  censured 
Mrs.  Botham,  the  proprietor  of  the  hall,  for  neglecting  to  take  precautions 
against  accident. 

31.  The  following  chissified  return  of  the  Metropolitan  Charities  pub- 
lished, showing  their  income  for  the  year  : — 
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i  Bible  societies 206.518    0    0 

18  Book  and  tract  societiee     ....      79,750    0    0 

286^68    0   0 

56  Home  miasioDB    ......    466,651     0    0 

11  Home  and  foreign  misBions        .        •        .    128,537    0    0 

23  Foreign  missions 779,656    0    0 

1,374,844    0  0 

6  Church  and  chapel  building  funds     .        .  29,583    0  0 
23  Charities  for  the  blind        ....      52,894    0    0 

8  Charities  for  deaf  and  dumb      .        .        .      16,529    0    0 

7  Charities  for  incurables      ....      33,221    0    0 
6  Charities  for  idiots 53,649    0    0 

166,293    0  0 

17  General  hospitals 269,111     0    0 

8  Consumption  hospitals        ....      54,953    0    0 
5  Ophthalmic  hospitals 9,184    0    0 

3  Orthopsedic  hospitals 7,475    0    0 

4  Skin  hospitals 4,686    0    0 

18  Hospitals  for  women  and  children  .      64,275    0    0 

5  Lying-in  hospitals 7,004    0    0 

22  Miscellaneous  special  hospitals  .        .        .      85,959    0    0 

502,647    0  0 

33  General  dispensaries 24,948    0    0 

14  Provident  dispensaries       .        .        .        .      10,192    0    0 

2  Institutions  for  vaccination        .        .        .        2,650    0    0 

5  Institutions  for  surgical  appliances    .        .      11,913    0    0 

37  Convalescent  institutions   ....      33,513    0    0 

14  Nursing  institutions 9,995    0    0 

93,211    0  0 

163  Pensions  and  institutions  for  the  aged       .  422,896   0  0 

98  Institutions  for  general  relief     .        .        .    339,052    0    0 

23  Food  institutions,  loan  charities,  kc  .        .        8,323    0    0 

347375  0 

87  Voluntary  homes 125,714  0 

50  Orphanages,  &c 152,737  0 

69  Institutions  for  reformation  and  prevention      .        .        .  73,743  0 

105  „  education 450,379   0 

45  „  social  improvement 45,058  0 

19  „  protection         .        .        .        .        .        .       60,793  0 

1,003  Total        .......  4.121,546  0 
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Angoite  BlAnqni— The  conspiiator 
par  exceUmee,  37  years  of  whose  life 
were  spent  in  prison,  died  at  Paris 
on  the  1st.  The  son  of  a  Girondist 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
brother  of  Adolphe  Blanqni,  an  econo- 
mist of  some  note,  he  was  bom  on 
Febniary  7,  1805,  received  a  good  edu- 
cation at  Paris,  became  tutor  in  a 
family,  and  studied  both  law  and  medi- 
cine. He  very  early  connected  himself 
with  secret  societies,  underwent  his 
baptism  of  blood  in  1827,  when  he  was 
picked  up  wounded  behind  a  barricade, 
took  part  in  the  1830  revolution,  and 
earned  the  July  Cross.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  was  one  of  nineteen  members 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  tried  for  sedition.  He  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury,  but  condemned  by 
the  Judges  to  a  yearns  imprisonment 
for  contempt  of  Court.  In  the  next 
political  trial  he  figured  before  the 
House  of  Peers,  not  as  a  defendant, 
bat  as  counsel  for  the  defence.  The 
amnesty  of  1837  found  him  in  prison 
for  membership  of  a  secret  society  and 
fabrication  of  gunpowder.  In  May 
1839,  he  and  Barb^,  who  had  trans- 
formed a  "  Society  of  Families  "  into  the 
**  Sodety  of  the  Seasons,"  headed  a 
rising,  which  was  repressed  without 
difficulty.  Arrested  after  two  montlis* 
concealment,  he  was  tried  by  the  Peers, 
refused  to  defend  himself,  and  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  sentence 
having  been  commuted  into  imprison- 
ment for  life,  he  was  sent  to  Mont  St. 
Michel,  where  he  occupied  one  of  the 
cells  into  which  the  gloomy  chamber 
still  shown  by  monkish  glides  was  then 
partitioned.  His  wife,  a  talented  artist, 


died  during  his  incarceration,  and  he 
suffered  with  others  that  treatment  of 
common  criminals  which  excited  bitter 
resentments.  He  was  removed  on  the 
eve  of  the  1848  Revolution,  in  an 
almost  hopeless  state,  to  the  hospital 
of  Tours,  where,  under  a  milder  re- 
gimen he  recovered.  The  Revolution 
restoring  him  to  liberty,  he  hastened  to 
Paris  to  harass  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. He  formed  the  Central  Re- 
publican Club  which  met  in  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  organised  the  demon* 
stration  of  the  200,000  which  miscarried 
in  March,  Louis  Blanc,  Cabet,  and 
Barb^  discountenancing  it.  He  cla- 
moured for  the  postponement  of  the 
elections  and  for  a  Radical  dictator- 
ship. The  Heme  RHro$pectire  at  this 
time  suddenly  published  detailed  re- 
velations of  his  old  accomplices  from 
a  document  found  among  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's papers,  and  manifestly  written 
by  Blanqui.  He  evaded  the  demands 
of  Barb&  and  others  for  explanations, 
got  up  the  demonstration  of  April, 
which  Ledru  Rollin  frustrated,  and 
headed  the  invasion  of  the  Chamber 
in  May,  when  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land was  proclaimed,  and  when  for  a 
few  hours  the  rioters  believed  them- 
selves triumphant.  Apprehended  after 
twelve  days,  he  was  condemned  at 
Bourges  to  ten  years'  imprisonment, 
which  he  underwent  at  Belleisle  and  in 
Corsica.  In  1861,  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  London,  he  was  sentenced  to 
four  years'  confinement  for  membership 
of  a  secret  society,  but  was  soon  re- 
moved from  St.  P61agie  to  a  hospital. 
He  remained  quiet  till  August  1870, 
when,  after  the  first  French  defeats,  he    ^ 
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attempted  to  d^tme  the  arms  at  the 
Pompiers'  Barracks,  but  managed  to 
escape,  and  was  condemned  to  death 
by  default.  Reappearing  on  the  fall  of 
the  Elnpire,  he  started  a  paper  ad- 
vocating the  Commune,  the  sectdarisa- 
tion  of  churches,  the  sending  of  priests 
on  outpost  duty,  and  community  of 

foods.  He  was  elected  Captain  of  the 
(ontmartre  National  Guards,  but  did 
not  long  act  in  that  capacity,  and  after 
the  abortive  demonstration  early  in 
October  was  not  re-elected.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  that  rising  of  October 
31,  which  made  Prince  Bismarck  count 
on  intestine  dissensions  for  the  conquest 
of  Paris,  and  was  signing  decrees  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  when  the  captured 
National  Defence  Government  was  re- 
instated. Released  next  day,  and 
threatened  with  re-arrest,  he  kept  in 
hiding  till  the  charge  against  him  was 
dismissed,  and  then  resumed  his  news- 
paper, which,  however,  expired  penni- 
less in  December,  though  its  "writers 
were  all  unpaid.  On  the  capitulation 
he  left  Paris  and  was  not  returned  to 
the  Assembly.  In  his  absence,  however, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mune. A  few  days  previous  he  had 
been  condemned  to  death  by  default 
for  his  October  exploits.  Discovered 
and  apprehended  in  the  South  he  was 
tried  by  court-martial  in  1872,  and  for 
four  months  refused  to  answer  any 
questions.  He  summoned  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Defence  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  of  showing  that  an 
amnesty  had  been  verbally  promised 
for  the  October  rising,  and  he  showed 
great  coolness  and  acnteness.  In  the 
result,  however,  he  was  condemned  to 
fortress  confinement  for  life.  Hi-health 
saved  him  from  New  Caledonia,  and 
shortly  after  his  conviction  he  published 
some  daring  astronomical  theories  en- 
titled "  Etemit6  dans  les  astres."  He 
was  confined  first  atQu^lem  and  then  at 
Clairvaux.  He  steadily  refused  to 
petition  for  pardon,  but  a  feeling  of 
commiseration  began  to  spring  up  for 
an  old  man  now  evidently  harmless. 
The  Government  neither  puxloned  him 
nor  admitted  him  to  the  benefit  of 
the  partial  amnesty  of  1872.  He  was 
elected  deputy  for  Bordeaux  on  a  second 
ballot  before  the  amnesty  powers  had 
expired,  but  his  election  was  annulled. 
He  was  afterwards  released  under  a 
pardon,  and  at  the  fresh  election  a  little 
later  was  defeated.  He  began  to  at- 
tend meetings,  but  his  speeches  were 
inaudible,  and  his  paper,  iV't  Dieu  ni 
Maitre,  found  few  supporters.  A  few 
evenings  previous  to  ms  death  he  had 


attended  a  Socialist  meeting,  at  which 
he  had  denounced  the  Tricolor  flag. 
On  leaving  the  meeting  he  waa  seixed 
with  apoplexy,  and  for  more  than  tliree 
days  he  remained  unoonsdona  and 
almost  alone,  for  his  fear  of  arrest  had 
caused  him  to  conceal  his  lodgings  even 
from  his  friends ;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  learnt  his  death  that  thejr  knew 
his  hiding-place. 

John  Thomai  Towsoa,  of  Liverpool, 
died  on  January  3,  from  the  effects  of 
a  fall.     He  was  bom  at  Devonport  in 
1804,  was  the  first  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  photographers  to  the  fact  that 
the  luminous  and  chemical  foci  were  not 
of  the  same  length — a  knowledge  of 
which  at  a  later  period  enabled    Dr. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  to  take  the  first 
photograph  from  life.    He    was  also 
the  first  to  devise  a  means  of  taking  a 
photographic  picture  on  glass  and  of 
using  the  reflecting  camera.    In  1846 
he  invented  and  brought  into  practice 
composite  and  windv^urd  great  circle 
sailing.     He  also  invented  tables  for 
the  reduction  of  ex-meridian  altitudes, 
a  work  highly  valued  in  the  mercantile 
marine.  The  copyrights  of  these  works 
he  presented  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  printed  for  tiie  use 
of  all  mariners.  *  For  these  services  the 
shipowners,  principally   of  Liverpool, 
in  1857,  presented   him  with   a  dock 
bond  of  ihe  value  of  1,000^  and  an 
additional  gratuity  of  more  than  100^ 
At  the  meeting  of  the   British  Asso- 
ciation in  1854,  Mr.  Towson  aided  Dr. 
Scoresby  in  investigating  more  folly  the 
subject  of  the  deviation  of  the  com- 
passes on  board  iron  ships,  and  the  result 
was  the  formation  of  the  Liverpool  Com- 
pass Committee  and  the  publication  of 
a  manual  on  the  subject. 

-  Dr.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  died  on  Jana- 
ary  16.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Bartholomew  Lloyd,  and  was  bora 
in  1800.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1815,  was  elected  Scholar  in 
1818,  took  his  degree  in  1820,  winning 
the  gold  medal  for  science,  and  wv 
elected  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  1824. 
The  tutorship  he  resigned  in  1831,  on 
being  chosen  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. Professor  Lloyd's  tenure  of  this 
cliair  was  rendered  memorable  by  his 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  refraction 
in  bisexal  crystals,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  established  theoretically,  a> 
well  as  by  experiment,  the  law  of  pobr^ 
isation  in  the  emeigent  cone,  and  by 
the  foundation  by  the  Board  of  I^initj 
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College  at  his  suggestion  of  a  mag- 
netical  observatory  at  Dublin,  placed 
nnder  the  Professor's  direction.  In  1838 
Professor  Lloyd  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  one  of  a  committee 
(the  other  members  being  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Mr.  Whewell,  and  Mr.  Pea- 
cock) to  represent  to  the  Government 
the  scientific  importance  of  sending 
out  a  naval  expedition  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, and  of  establishing  magnetical 
observatories  at  certain  points  of  the 
British  colonies  in  India.  The  Royal- 
Society  seconded  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Mid  the  Government  took  up  the 
idea,  inviting  the  other  principal  States 
of  Europe  to  co-operate.  With  Colonel 
Sabine,  Professor  Lloyd  visited  Berlin 
and  Gottingen  in  1839,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  invite  the  as- 
sistance of  Humboldt,  Gauss,  and  Kupf- 
fer.  Besides  this  mission,  Professor 
Lloyd  undertook  the  preparation  of 
the  written  instructions  for  the  conduct 
of  the  observatories,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  officers  appointed  to  direct 
them  in  the  use  of  the  instruments. 
After  holding  the  chair  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy twelve  years,  during  which  he 
greatly  contributed  to  advance  the 
studies  of  light  and  magnetism,  Dr. 
Lloyd  resigned  it  on  succeeding  to  a 
Senior  Fellowship  in  1843.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  shortly  after 
t;iking  his  degree  at  Trinity  College. 
He  was  an  F.R.S.  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Societies  of  Cambridge 
and  Manchester,  and  of  several  of  the 
scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. The  Irish  Academy  awarded  him 
the  Cunningham  Medai  for  his  re- 
searches in  light  and  magnetism  ;  and 
the  British  Association  chose  him  for 
its  president  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Dublin  in  1867.  He  was  a  D.D.  of 
Trinity  College,  an  hon.  D.C.L.  of  Ox- 
ford (an  honour  conferred  in  1856), 
and  he  received  in  1874  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  the  cross  of  the  Prus- 
sian Order  "  Pour  le  M6rite."  In  1867 
Dr.  Lloyd  was  appointed  Provost  of 
Trinity  College  (an  office  previously 
held  by  his  father)  by  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

TbomM  Stonor,  Lord  Gamoyi,  in  the 
peerage  of  England,  died  on  January  18, 
at  Stonor,  the  family  seat,  near  Henley- 
on-Thames.  He  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stonor,  of 
Stonor,  Oxon,  by  his  wife  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Mr.  H.  Blundell,  of  Ince 


Blundell,  Lancashire,  and  was  bom  on 
October  22,  1797.  He  married  on  July 
25,  1821,  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Peregrine  EdwaS  Towneley,  of 
Towneley  Hall,  Lancashire,  by  whom 
one  son,  the  Very  Rev.  and  Hon.  Mon- 
signor  Edmund  Stonor,  Chamberlain 
to  the  late  Pope  Pius  IK.,  and  seven 
daughters  (three  of  whom  are  nuns) 
survived  him.  He  became  Lord  Camoys 
in  September,  1839,  Her  Majesty  having 
been  pleased  to  call  out  of  abeyance 
the  ancient  barony,  created  by  writ  in 
1383.  The  peerage  had  been  in  abey- 
ance from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  His 
lordship  had  been  for  a  long  series  of 
years  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Lords-in- 
Waiting. 

Xariette  Bey,  the  eminent  Egypto- 
logist, died  at  Cairo  on  January  18. 
Auguste  Edouard  Mariette  was  bom  at 
Boulogne  in  1821,  and  started  in  life 
as  a  professor  of  grammar  and  drawing 
in  that  town.  In  1848  his  already 
marked  interest  in  hieroglyphics  won 
him  a  post  in  the  Egyptian  Department 
of  the  Louvre,  and  he  was  sent,  in  1860, 
to  Egj'pt,  to  search  for  Coptic  manu- 
scripts in  monasteries,  but  had  no 
sooner  landed  than  his  attention  was 
diverted  by  remains  brought  from  the 
site  of  Memphis.  He  undertook  on 
that  spot  excavations  which  brought  to 
light  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  a  large 
number  of  interesting  antiquities.  With 
a  subsidy  from  the  Due  de  Luynes  he 
cleared  away  the  sand  from  the  Sphinx, 
thereby  proving  that  it  was  carved  out 
of  a  rock  just  where  it  stands.  After 
a  short  stay  in  France  he  returned  to 
Egypt  as  official  Conservator  of  Monu- 
ments ;  he  founded  the  Boulac  Museum, 
and  received  the  title  of  Bey.  Mahout's 
"  Fellah*'  contains  an  account  of  Ma- 
riette as  an  antiquarian  cicerone,  and 
of  his  vigilance  against  European  col- 
lectors— a  vigilance  baffled  on  one  occa- 
sion by  an  Austrian  Prince  destined  to 
a  tragical  fate.  He  wrote  numerous 
papers  on  his  discoveries,  was  loaded 
with  honours  by  the  French  Government 
and  learned  societies,  and  came  over  to 
the  Exhibition  of  1878  to  arrange  the 
Egyptian  section.  He  had  for  some 
time  suffered  from  a  hopeless  malady. 

EugdneVerboBokhoTen.— M.  Eugene 
Verboeckhoven,  the  well-known  painter 
of  animals,  died  at  Schaerbeck,  near 
Brussels,  on  January  19.  He  was  in 
his  83rd  year,  having  been  born  at 
WamSton,  in  West  Flanders,  on  June 
9,  1798.  Several  of  his  best  known 
pictures  of  animals  were  exhihited  at^j 
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Brnwels  in  1824,  when  be  was  26  years 
old-  He  was  represented  at  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1856  by  two  pictures  of 
this  class— one  of  a  sheep-fold,  and 
another  of  sheep  and  lambs;  and  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1878  by  seyeral 
similar  pictures  — the  interior  of  a 
Flemish  stable,  Scotch  ponies,  Flemish 
shepherdess,  kc  M.  Verboeckhoven  has 
also  painted  some  landscapes,  the  most 
remarkable  being  a  Roman  landscape, 
and  a  view  of  Moot  d'Or,  and  some 
portraits,  among  which  those  of  Horace 
Vemet  and  Soliman  Pasha  are  the 
most  noticeable.  He  also  made  some 
attempts  in  scnlptnre.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eoyal  Belgian  Academy,  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  of 
Antwerp,  and  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg;  and  had  received 
the  decorations  (among  others)  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  and  the  Le^on  of 
Honour. 

Edward  Askew  Sotbem,  the  well- 
known  actor,  died  on  January  20,  at 
his  residence,  1,  Vere  Street,  Cavendish 
Square.  He  was  bom  at  Liverpool  on 
April  1,  1830.  His  parents  intended 
him  for  the  Church,  but  soon  after 
attaining  his  majority  be  became  an 
actor,  went  to  America,  and  made  his 
first  bow  to  an  audience  at  the  National 
Theatre,  Boston,  as  Dr.  Pangloss  in 
**  The  Heir-at-Law."  His  efforts  were 
not  at  first  successful ;  indeed,  to  quote 
a  remark  which  he  frequently  made  in 
after-life,  the  early  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional career  was  occupied  in  getting 
dismissed  for  sheer  incapacity.  Even- 
tually, however,  he  obtained  a  firm 
footing  at  Miss  Laura  Keene's  Theatre 
in  New  York,  where  he  played  more  or 
less  important  characters  for  five  years. 
In  1858  he  appeared  as  Lord  Dundreary 
in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  »*  Our  American 
Cousin,"  and  from  that  time  was  known 
to  fame  as  a  gifted  actor  of  eccentric 
comedy.  Murcott,  the  broken-down  and 
besotted  lawyer's  drudge,  had  been  in- 
tended to  be  the  leading  part  of  the 
piece  as  originally  played  in  Amenca  ; 
and  on  its  transfer  to  this  country  the 
part  of  Asa  Trenchard,  the  American 
cousin --assigned  to  Mr.  Buckstone- 
was  designed  to  take  precedence.  The 
character  of  the  inane  nobleman  was 
originaUy  little  more  than  a  shadow, 
but  Mr.  Sothem,  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained,  enriched  it  with 
a  variety  of  details  until  it  stood  forth 
in  bold  relief  on  the  canvas.  In  No- 
vember 1861,  Mr.  Sothem  appeared  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  His  success 
was  not  immediate,  but  in  the  course  of 


a  few  weeks  it  proved  dedare.  1b 
1864  Mr.  Sothem  appeared  as  Baiid 
Garrick  m  Mr.  T.  W.  EobertnaV 
comedy  of  that  name,  the  force  ad 
earnestness  he  threw  into  the  tone 
of  simulated  drunkenness  aifoidisg  a 
{ffoof  that  his  powers  were  notlimtoi 
to  the  sphere  of  eccentric  or  ^uckal 
comedy.  New  jneces  were  written  &r 
him  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  Mr.  Witti 
Phillips,  Mr.  John  Oxenfbrd,  and  otheo, 
but  he  faOed  to  hit  the  popular  taste 
in  any  of  the  parts  designed  for  faim. 
In  1867  Mr.  Sothem  played  Lord  Dnn- 
dreaiy  in  Paris,  but  without  saooetB. 
In  the  United  States  no  comedian  had 
a  tithe  of  his  popularity,  and  mtil 
his  robust  constitution  broke  down  be 
frequently  entered  into  engagements  to 
appear  there.  He  once  stated  that  he 
was  indebted  to  the  Americans  kx 
whatever  position  he  had  attained,  is 
without  their  encouragement  he  would 
have  abandoned  the  stage  long  bebs^ 
he  had  the  chance  of  signalising  him- 
self upon  it.  In  1878,  returning  to  the 
Haymarket  after  a  long  abs^ooe,  be 
came  forward  as  Fitzaltamont  in  **  The 
Prompter's  Box**  (now  called  "The 
Cmshed  Tragedian  "),  by  Mr.  Byron,  and 
soon  afterwards  in  another  play  from 
the  same  pen,  **  The  Hornets*  Nest" 
Mr.  Sothem,  whose  best  qualities  as  an 
actor  were  refinement  and  quiet  humonr, 
rarely  appeared  to  disadvantage,  but 
the  wide  reputation  he  enjoyed  maj 
be  said  to  have  depended  npon  bi$ 
representations  of  two  characters- 
Lord  Dundreary  and  David  Gaiiick. 

Key.  Jamei  Cartmell,  B.D.,  Master 
of  Christ's  College,  died  suddenly  on 
January  23,  after  having  attended  the 
University  sermon  at  Great  St.  Mary* 
Church  in  the  afternoon.  He  graduated 
in  1833  as  a  member  of  Emmanael 
College,  and  attained  the  high  place  of 
seventh  wrangler  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  of  that  year,  Dr.  Phelps,  after- 
wards Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
being  fifth  wrangler  in  the  same  year. 
In  1836  Mr.  Cartmell  was  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  at  Christ's  College,  and  sub- 
sequently became  Tutor  of  the  college. 
In  1848  Dr.  Graham,  the  Master  of 
Christ's,  was  appointed  to  the  bisbopric 
of  Chester,  thereby  vacating  the  Master- 
ship. The  Rev.  Joseph  Shaw  was  elected 
Master  on  January  12, 1849,  but  resigned 
on  February  3  in  the  same  year,  and  on 
February  13  Mr.  Cartmell  was  elected 
Master.  In  November,  1849,  Dr.  CSart- 
mell  was  elected  Vioe-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  he  filled  the  duties  ot 
that  important  office  on  two  subsequent 
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oGcasions,  in  1865  and  1866.  In  1851 
r>r.  Cartmell  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplsdns  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Alfred  Elmore,  BJL,  died  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  aged  66,  having  been  bom  at 
Clonakilty,  in  the  county  of  CJork,  in  the 
year  1815.  He  exhibited  his  first  picture 
at  the  Academy  in  1834.    Two  of  his 
earliest   pictures,    "  The    Crucifixion," 
exhibited   at   the    British   Institution 
in    1838,   and    "The    Martyrdom    of 
Becket,'*  which  was  on  the  walls  of 
the   Academy  in  1839,  are  now  in  a 
Catholio  church  in  Dublin.    The  latter 
was  a  bequest  to  the  church  by  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  for  whom  it  was  painted. 
••Rienzi  in  the  Forum"  (1844),  and 
some  Italian  paintings  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  were  the  result  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Mr.  Elmore  to  Italy.    His 
greatest  successes,  however,  were  won 
in  historical  or  semi-historical  painting. 
The  "  Origin  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line  Quarrel "  (1845),  his  first  important 
picture  of  this  kind,  was  sold  for  300Z. 
and  gained  him  his  entrance  as  an  Asso- 
ciate into  the  Boyal  Academy.     This 
was  followed  by  the  *«  Fainting  of  Hero  " 
from  *•  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  in 
1846;  "The  Invention  of  the  Stocking 
Loom,"  in  1847,  a  picture  which  achieved 
great  popularity;  "The  Death-bed  of 
Robert    King    of   Naples,    Wise   and 
Good,"  in  1848;    « ReUgious   Contro- 
versy in  the  time  of  Louis  XTV.,"  in 
1849,  "Griselda"  in  1850,  and  "Hot- 
spur and  the  Fop"  in   1851,  among 
other  pictures.    Mr.  Elmore  wvm  repre- 
sented at  several  international  exhibi- 
tions, down  to  the  Exhibition  of  Paris 
in  1878,  to  which  were  sent  "Mary 
Queen   of   Scots,"  "After   the   Fall," 
"Lucretia  Borgia,"  and  others.     Mr. 
Elmore  was  elected  an  academician  in 
1877. 

Baron  Ereole  Bembowiki,  one  of  the 
leading  astronomical  observers  of  the 
time,  died  on  January  24,  at  Albizzate, 
at  the  age  of  69.  In  1852  he  fitted  up 
a  private  observatory  at  Naples  for 
watching  double  stars.  In  1860  he 
erected  a  new  observatory  in  Lombardy, 
and  quite  retired  from  the  world.  He 
completely  revised  in  15  years  the 
catalogues  of  Dorpat  and  Put*?eva.  In 
1878  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Gonnteu  Sophie  von  HatBfold, 
mother  of  the  German  Ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  died  at  Wiesbaden  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  Bom  in  1805,  the  deceased, 
sprung  of  an  ancient  Hessian  family  of 
the  Wildenburg-Schoenstein  line,  was 


married  on  her  seventeenth  birthday  to 
her  cousin,  Count  Edmund  Hatzfeld 
Wildenburg-Weissweiler,  to  whom  she 
bore  three  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  now  represents  the  German 
Empire  at  Constantinople.  A  brother 
of  the  departed  Countess,  Count  Maxi- 
milian, seems  to  have  also  possessed 
in  no  small  degree  that  diplomatic 
talent  for  which  his  nephew  has  now 
become  distinguished,  having  attained 
to  the  post  of  Prussian  Minister  at 
Paris,  and  attended  the  Peace  Con- 
gress there  in  1856  as  Second  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Northern  Monarchy. 
The  deceased  Countess  was  divorced 
from  her  husband  in  1851,  after  a  pro- 
tracted trial,  which  grew  into  a  cause 
eilhhre,  partly  from  the  incident  of  the 
money  theft,  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
"Life  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,"  who 
was  at  once  the  private  admirer  and 
the  public  advocate  of  his  aristocratic 
patroness.  The  world  did  not  expect 
that  after  her  separation  from  her  hus- 
band the  Countess  would  relinquish 
her  relations  with  a  man  in  whose 
society  she  had  ventured  to  spend 
much  of  her  time  before,  and  it  was 
characteristic,  too,  of  the  ascendency 
which  the  Jew  philosopher  and  Social 
Democrat  had  acquired  over  the  heart 
and  mind  of  his  admirer  that  her  at- 
tachment to  him  was  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  her  affection  was  not  anything 
like  equally  reciprocated  by  its  object. 
The  last  years  of  her  life  were  msunly' 
spent  on  the  Rhine,  at  Bonn  and  at 
Wiesbaden,  not  without  an  occasional 
sight  of  her  previous  Socialist  friends ; 
but  with  all  her  faults  she  had  at  least 
the  penetration  and  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  discover  and  champion  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  thinkers  that 
modem  Germany  has  produced. 

The  Cardinal  Arohbishop  of  Vienna, 
Kntsohker,  died  on  January  27,  aged 
70,  having  been  b^m  in  April,  1810,  in 
one  of  the  villages  of  the  diocese  of 
Olmiitz.  He  was  educated  at  the 
seminary  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Vienna, 
where  he  went  through  his  theological 
studies  with  distinction.  Leaving  the 
University  a  Doctor  of  Theolog}',  he 
entered  for  some  time  into  active 
Church  service  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Vienna,  first  as  curate,  and  then,  later, 
as  vicar  of  the  Court  Chapel,  and  canon 
of  St.  Stephen's.  In  this  latter  capacity 
he  showed  in  more  than  one  direction 
great  and  fruitful  activity.  He  became 
rector  of  the  Central  Semi^uy  of 
Vienna,  and  wrote  Dfe!fte(]^9€06^le 
G  "^ 
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Matrimoniis  mixtis,**  which  is  regarded  public  f  nnctionaiy  and  of  Y icar-Genenl 

as  a  standard  work.    In  1855  be  was  at  a  time  when  the  straggle  betweea 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Pablic  •  Choich  and  State  was  most   intense. 

Worship   and    Education,    in    which.  By  his  moderation  and  tact  he  contii- 

later  on,  he  took  charge  of  one  of  the  bnted   not    a    little    to  mitigate  the 

departments.      In    1863  he   was   up'  severity  of  the  struggle.      Whrai  the 

pomted  Bidiop  im  pmrtihut  and  Vicar*  Cardinal    Archbishop    Banscher   died. 

General  of  the    Cardinal   ArohUshop  Katschker  was  designated  bj  public 

Baosoher  of   Vienna.      He,  however,  opinion  as  his  snooeasor,  and  h^  proved 

continued  to  carry  on  his  fonctions  in  himself  in  his  new  capacity  well  fitted 

the  Ministry,  and  it  is  not  tb/e  least  of  to  continue  the  work  of  conciliatioQ  <hi 

his  merits  that  he  was  able  to  dis-  whidi  he  had  already  been  engaged 

charge  sLmnltaneously  the  duties  of  a  for  years. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following: — On  January  1,  at  Tunbridge  WeQs, 
aged  56,  Ooloael  OetaTiiu  Edward  Botlmay,  O.B.,  0.8.L,  of  the  Bengal  &bA 
Corps.  He  entered  the  army  in  1841,  served  during  the  Sutlej  campaign  oi 
1845-46 ;  commanded  the  4th  8ikh  In^try  in  charge  of  a  chain  of  outposts  in 
Pegu,  in  1854  ;  and,  in  1857,  throughout  the  siege  and  assault  of  DelhL  On 
January  1,  at  PlEuris,  aged  70,  IL  Laftiel,  the  architect  who,  on  the  death  of  Vi§- 
oonti,  comideted  the  junction  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  designed  the 
Exhibition  Palace  of  1855,  and  recently  planned  the  restoration  of  the  Tnileriei. 
On  January  3,  at  Weymouth,  aged  81,  Emily  Harriet,  Dowager  Lady  SuilUld, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley,  of  Ettington  Park,  Warwick- 
shire, by  his  marriage  with  Phyllis  Byam,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charlton  WoUastoD, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Evelyn  J.  Shirley,  M.P.  In  September,  1826,  she 
married  Edward,  third  Lord  SuffiekL,  of  Gunton  Park,  Norfolk,  and  was  left  a 
widow  in  1835.  On  January  4,  at  his  residence  near  Exmiskillen,  aged  93, 
M^or  John  Caldwoll-Bloomfleld,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  county  Fermanagh,  and  of 
Bedwood,  county  Tipperaiy,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  untitled  landowners  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  On  January  4,  aged  87,  Cardinal  Begnier,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai.  On  Januaiy  5,  in  South  Kensington,  Lady  Charles  Thynmo,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils.  She 
married,  on  July  18,  1837,  Lord  Charles  Thynne,  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  second 
Marquis  of  Bath.  On  January  9,  at  Cheltenham,  aged  87,  Migor-Gonoral  Whia- 
yatoi,  late  of  the  Boyal  Eng^eers.  He  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Algi^  by 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  August,  1816,  and  during  the  two  following  years  served  with 
the  army  in  France.  In  February,  1839,  he  was  commanding  officer  of  engineers 
with  the  field  force  in  New  Brunswick,  when  the  disputed  territory  was  invaded 
by  the  State  of  Maine.  On  January  9,  at  Naples,  General  Ferdinaado  del  Booea. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  n.  and  his  son,  Francis  EL, 
he  was  the  devoted  follower  of  his  Sovereigns.  He  asserted  and  defended  their 
cause  in  arms,  and  when  fortune  failed  he  went  into  exile  with  his  Sovereign, 
maintaining  his  allegiance  with  honourable  constancy  to  the  last.  On  January  10, 
aged  52,  in  London,  the  Hon.  Fraaoii  Stonor,  the  second  and  eldest  surviving  son 
(his  elder  brother  having  died  without  issue  in  1865)  of  Lord  Camoys,  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Edward  Towneley.  He  was  senior  Clerk  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  married^  on  September  25,  1855,  Elissa  (Bedchamber  Woman  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales),  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  On 
January  20,  at  St.  Leonards>on-Sea,  the  Earl  of  Cottonham,  the  second  son  of 
the  first  earl,  a  former  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his  wife,  Caroline,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wingfield  and  Lady  Charlotte  Baker.  He  was  bom  in  1825,  and  in  1870 
he  married  'uieodosia  Selina,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  C.  Dallas,  fay 
the  Hon.  Frances  Henrietta  -Law,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  BUenborongh.  On 
January  25,  at  Southsea,  Major-Gtonenil  John  Koble  Arbuthnot  Froooe,  CLl., 
Colonel,  B.A.  Bom  in  the  year  1813,  he  entered  the  army  in  1832.  He  served 
in  the  China  Expedition,  uid  was  slightly  wounded  at  Chin-Kiangfoo.  He  also 
took  part  In  the  Eastem  Campaign  of  1854-55,  including  the  battle  of  Inkermaa 
and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  he  served  in  the  trenches  with  the  si^^  train 
and  in  the  bombardment  of  October.  On  January  25,  at  Arlington  Court,  Ban- 
staple,  at  the  age  of  38,  Sir  Alexander  Palmer  Bmoe  Chiohofter.  The  only  sod 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Palmer  Bmce  Chichester,  of  Arlington,  by  his  marriage  with 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thistlethwayte,  of  Southwick  Park,  Haiap 
shire,  he  was  bom  at  Malta  in  1843,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  second  Baronet 
in  1851.    He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  was  a  magistrate  fcnr  Xknrpnshire,  and 
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s^^ed  as  High  Sheriff  of  that  ooanty  in  1873.  He  was  also  a  captain  in  the 
North  Devon  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  On  January  26,  near  London,  aged  66, 
Mr.  e«orge  Little,  (tC,  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  called  to 
the  Bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  on  May  8, 1840,  and  appointed 
Vioe-Ohanoellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1872,  succeeding  the  late  Vioe- 
Chancellor  Wickens.  On  January  27,  in  London,  aged  75,  Xigor-Ctoeral  Sir 
Geor^  Le  Orand  Jaoob,  K.C.8.I.,  C.B.,  the  sixth  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Jacob, 
of  Qnemsey,  by  his  marriage  with  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Le 
Grand,  of  Canterbury.  He  was  bom  at  Boath  Court,  Glamorganshire,  in  the 
year  1805,  educated  at  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey,  and  afterwards  in  France, 
&0.,  and  entered  the  Indian  Army  in  1821.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  where  he  held  several  military  appointments.  He  served  during  thie 
mutiny  and  rebellion  of  1857-8,  and  was  Special  Political  Commissioner  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Country,  &c.,  from  1857  to  1859.  In  1861  he  retired  from  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  On  January  29,  at  Wimbledon,  aged  86, 
Xdward  Holroyd,  who  from  1828  to  1869  was  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy,  a  son 
of  Sir  George  Sowley  Holroyd,  who  had  been  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
from  1826  to  1828. 

FEBBUABT. 


Major  Fairftiz  William  Oartwrigbt, 
ILP.,  of  Flore  House,  Northamptonshire, 
died  on  February  1,  at  his  residence  in 
New  Burlington  Street,  in  his  58th  year. 
He  was  the  elder  and  last  surviving  son 
of  the  late  General  William  Cartwright, 
of  Flore  House,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Mr.  Henry  Jones.  Educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1845,  he  be- 
came a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  the  Austrian  Army, 
and  afterwards  became  Major  in  the 
2nd  Hussars,  and  served  in  the  British 
German  Legion.  He  was  a  magistrate 
and  a  deputy-lieutenant  for  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  at  the  general  election  in 
186S  was  returned  to  Parliament,  in  the 
Conservative  interest,  as  the  oolleague 
of  Sir  Bainald  Knightley  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  southern  division  of 
that  county.  Major  Cartwright  was 
returned  unopposed  at  each  subsequent 
election. 

Lord  Ormathwaitodied  on  February 
3,  at  his  seat,  Warfield  Park,  Bracknell, 
Berkshire,  in  his  83rd  year.  John  Benn- 
Walsh,  first  baron  Ormathwaite,  of 
Ormathwaite,  Cumberland,  in  the  peer- 
age of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a 
baronet,  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Benn-Walsh,  the  first  baronet, 
by  his  marriage  w*ith  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke,  of  Bexley,  Kent, 
and  niece  and  heiress  of  Mr.  John 
Walsh,  of  Warfield  Park.  He  was  bom 
at  Warfield  Park  on  December  9,  1798, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1825  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  baronetcy.  He  was 
first  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Sudbury,  in 


the  Conservative  interest,  in  1830,  and 
again  in  1838,  on  the  death  of  Lieut.- 
C^eral  Sir  Edward  Barnes.  He  repre- 
sented that  constituency  till  1840,  and 
was  afterwards  returned  member  for 
Radnorshire,  continuing  to  sit  for  that 
constituency  till  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  in  1868,  and  for  many  years 
was  Csrd-Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

Xr.  John  Ctonld,  F.B.8.,  the  distin- 
guished ornithologist,  died  on  February 
3,  at  his  residence  in  Charlotte  Street, 
Bedford  Square,  in  his  77th  year.  A 
native  of  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was 
bom  in  1804,  and  at  an  early  age  showed 
a  strong  taste  for  the  study  of  nature. 
Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Alton,  at  the 
Boyal  Gardens,  Windsor,  where  he  soon 
acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and  flori- 
culture. He  afterwards  continued  his 
studies  in  London.  In  1830  Mr.  Gould 
became  possessed  of  a  fine  series  of 
birds  from  the  hill  countries  of  India, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  proceeded 
to  illustrate  the  more  important  species 
in  a  work  which  he  published  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Century  of  Birds  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.**  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  work  of  more  extensive 
character  on  the  birds  of  Europe.  In 
1838  Mr.  Gould  paid  a  visit  to  Aus- 
tralia for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
natural  productions  of  that  country, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  publication  of 
"  The  Birds  of  Australia,"  a  work  in  seven 
folio  volumes,  containing  figures  and 
descriptions  of  upwards  of  600  species. 

Thomas  Carlyle  died  at  his  house  in 
Chejme  Bow,  Chelsea,  on  February  6, 
after  a  prolonged  illness,  in  his  86th 
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year.  He  was  bom  at  Eoclefechan,  a 
small  village  of  Dumfriesshire,  known 
to  readers  of  Bums,  on  December  4, 
1795.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eight 
children,  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
his  father,  James  Oarlyle,  was  a  stone- 
mason, but  afterwards  became  tenant 
of  a  farm  at  Sootsberg.  Thomas  Car- 
Ijle  began  his  education  at  the  parish 
school  of  Hoddam,  where  he  remained 
until  his  ninth  year,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Burgh  School  of  Annan. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Edward  Irving,  some  years  his  senior, 
but  with  whom  he  remained  on  inti- 
mate terms  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
joint  lives.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  the  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  seems  to  have  made  few 
friends,  and  where  his  chief  studies 
were  mathematical;  in  these  he  at- 
tained a  certain  proficiency— and  having 
during  his  four  years'  stay  passed 
through  the  arts  course  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  decide  upon  his 
future  career.  His  father's  wish  and 
mother's  hope  were  that  he  should  enter 
the  ministry,  but  after  strict  searching 
and  self-oommuning  Carlyle  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  unsuited  to 
the  life.  He  returned  to  Annan,  and 
for  two  years  taught  mathematics  in 
the  Burgh  Bchool,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  obtained  the  post  of  teacher  in 
the  Burgh  School  of  Kirkcaldy,  his 
friend  Edward  Irving  being  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  a  similar  post  at 
the  ••  Academy,"  a  private  school  in  the 
same  town.  It  was  during  the  two 
years  they  remained  together  here  that 
their  early  acquaintance  ripened  into 
friendship.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
Carlyle  recognised  that  he  was  not 
suited  to  the  life  of  a  school-teacher ; 
and  coming  to  Edinburgh  he  began  his 
life  as  an  author.  His  first  efforts  were 
articles  on  geographical  and  biographi- 
cal subjects  contributed  to  Brewster's 
"  Edinburgh  Encylopaedia,"  amongst 
which  may  be  cited  the  notices  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  Dr.  Moore,  Lord  Nelson, 
the  two  Pitts,  Montaigne,  and  Montes- 
quieu. He  next,  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  David  Brewster,  translated  Le- 
gendre's  "  Geometry  and  Trigono- 
metry," to  which  he  prefixed  a  short 
treatise  on  Proportion.  To  this  period 
of  his  life  must  be  referred  the  com- 
mencement of  his  study  of  German,  a 
language  which  he  soon  completely 
lastered.  The  first  fruits  of  his  toil 
ppeared  in  an  article  on  "Faust,"  con- 
ibuted  to  the  Ntm  Edinburgh,  Shortly 
"^^rwsurds  he  made  his  first  journey  to 
ion,  where  Irving  was  idready  es- 


tablished, but  had  not  yet  attained  the 
celebrity  he  was  afterwards  to  enjoy. 
His  attempts  to  find  a  paldiaher  for  Ids 
*•  Life  of  Schiller  "  were  not  wboQj  suc- 
cessful ;  but  he  became  acquainted  with 
John  Scott,  who  was  editing  the  l^mdim 
Magazine,  with  the  assistance  of  sndi 
men  as  Croly,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  GSuy, 
Cunningham,  &c.,  and  in  their  periodi- 
cal the  first  part  of  Garlyle's  waik  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  1 823.  For  a  short 
time  after  his  return  to  Bdinbnxgh  be 
acted  as  tutor  to  Charles  Boiler  and  his 
brother,  accompanying  them  to  London, 
but  not  residing  with  their  family.  In 
1824  he  published  again  anonjmoiisly 
his  translation  of  "Wilhelm  Heistei^ 
Lehrjahre,"  and  by  it  may  be  said  to 
have  revealed  Goethe  to  Bngtish 
readers.  Three  years  later  he  publubed 
his  translations  from  Musaeus,  Heck, 
Jean  Paul  Biditer,  kc,  with  biograiducil 
notices  of  the  authors.  In  the  same 
year,  1827,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Wekit, 
of  Craigenputtock,  the  daughter  of  a 
Haddington  doctor,  and  a  descendant 
of  John  Knoz.  With  her  he  became 
possessor  of  a  small  farm  fifteen  miles 
from  the  town  of  Dumfries.  Here, 
almost  cut  off  from  the  world,  the 
couple  settled  and  remained  for  six 
years,  spent  by  Carlyle  in  study  and 
in  writing  those  essays  which  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  the  Edinhmrgh 
and  fbreign  Quarterly  Remew^  as  well 
as  his  remarkable  work  "Sartor  Be- 
sartus,"  which,  although  written  in 
1831,  could  not  find  a  publisher  untO 
seven  years  later,  when  "it  struggled 
out,  bit  by  it,  in  a  courageous  maga- 
zine.'* In  1834  he  removed  from  Craig- 
enputtock to  Chelsea,  fixing  himself  in 
the  house  in  Cheyne  Bow  which  he 
never  afterwards  quitted. 

"  The  French  Revolution,"  the  first 
work  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  put  his  name, 
appeared  in  1837.  It  would  have  been 
published  sooner  but  for  the  famous 
disaster  which  befell  the  manuscri;^  of 
the  first  volume.  The  author  had  lent 
it  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill ;  the  latto 
handed  it  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  his  future 
wife.  What  became  of  it  was  never  ex- 
actly known.  Mrs.  Taylor  left  the  manu- 
script for  some  days  on  her  writing 
table ;  when  wanted  it  coiQd  nowhere 
be  found ;  and  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  its  disappearance  was  the 
suggestion  that  a  servant  had  used  the 
manuscript  to  light  the  fire.  Cadyle 
at  once  set  to  work  to  reproduoe  fron 
his  notes  the  lost  volume;  he  swiftly 
finished  his  task,  but  he  always  thoughl 
that  the  first  draft  was  the  best 
Though  w^l^ig^^g^it  deeerved  to  be. 
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by  MiU  and  Stirling,  the  '<  French  Re- 
▼olntion  "  was  not  at  once  successful. 
The  bulk  of  readers  did  not  hail  it  as 
the  great  prose  poem  of  the  century ;  in 
fact,  none  of  his  earlier  works  at  least 
met  with  immediate  'success  in  his 
own  country,  and  it  was  amongst  his 
readers  across  the  Atlantic  that  his 
warmest  admirers  were  to  be  found. 
Between  1837  and  1840,  Carlyle  de- 
livered at  Willis's  Booms  and  elsewhere, 
courses  of  lectures  on  some  of  his 
fayonrite  subjects — "German  Litera- 
ture," "  The  History  of  Literature,'* 
"  The  Revolutions  of  Modem  Europe," 
and  '*  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship."  Each 
of  these  lectures  was  a  considerable 
event  in  literature.  Their  effect  was 
sach  as  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive. 
The  audience  included  most  of  the 
chief  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  and  by 
them  the  genius  of  the  lecturer  was 
frankly  recognised  and  revealed  to  the 
still  doubtful  public. 

About  1839  Carlyle*s  activity  found 
a  fresh  channel.  It  was  the  period  when 
all  sorts  of  chimerical  projects  for  the 
reform  of  politics,  society,  and  philan- 
thropy were  springing  up  with  mush- 
room growth.  In  a  series  of  works 
published  from  1839  to  1860— in 
••Chartism,"  "Past  and  Present,"  and 
••  Latter-day  Pamphlets  "  —  Carlyle 
poured  unmeasured  scorn  and  con- 
tumely on  the  false  teachers  and  blind 
g^des  of  the  time.  It  was  the  kernel 
of  his  philosophy  that  legislation,  Re- 
form or  Ballot  Bills,  statutory  measures 
of  social  improvement  of  any  kind, 
would  do  of  themselves  next  to  no 
good,  and  he  sternly  reminded  his 
generation  of  the  obvious  duties  and 
plain  truths  it  was  in  danger  of  for- 
getting. 

In  1845  he  published  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well's Letters  and  Speeches,"  perhaps 
the  most  popular  and  best  received  of 
his  works,  judging  from  the  number  of 
editions  through  which  the  work  rapidly 
passed.  It  vindicated  Cromwell  from 
the  aspersions  of  which  he  had  been 
the  object  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years,  and  turned  the  current  of  national 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  great  Protector. 
In  1860  the  •'  Latter-day  Pamphlets  " 
appeared,  followed  at  a  short  interval 
hj  the  "Life  of  Sterling,"  whose  ac- 
quaintance Carlyle  had  made  through 
«lohn  Stuart  Mill,  and  for  whom  he  soon 
conceived  a  warm  sympathy.  His  next 
work  was  the  longest  and  most  labori- 
ous of  all  his  undertakings,  the  "  History 
of  Frederick  the  Great."  The  ten  volumes 
to  which  the  work  extended  appeared 
at  intervals  between  1868  and  1865, 


and  may  be  said  to  have  closed  Carlyle's 
literary  life.  Subsequently  he  under- 
took no  great  work,  and  of  the  pamphlet- 
like productions  which  appeared  with 
his  name,  the  principal  were  outbursts 
of  political  spleen.  Among  these  were 
"  nias  in  Nuce,"  an  appreciation  of  the 
issues  at  stake  in  the  American  war ; 
"  Shooting  Niagara  and  After  "  (1867), 
expounding  his  views  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  and  an  extended  suffrage  ;  and 
occasional  letters  on  passing  political 
questions.  His  last  productions  were 
some  papers  on  the  **  Early  Sea  Kings 
of  Norway,"  and  in  1875  a  portrait  of 
John  Knox — all  of  which  appeared  in 
Fraser*s  Afoffoxine. 

In  1865  he  was  elected  Rector  of 
Edinburgh  University,  and  on  his  in- 
stallation delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Choice  of  Books,"  full  of  good  counsel 
to  those  who»  like  himself,  cared  for  lite- 
rary distinction  During  his  absence 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  had  long  been  an 
invalid,  but  was  not  thought  to  be  in 
any  danger,  died  suddenly  whilst  driving 
in  Hyde  Park.  From  the  shock  Carlyle 
never  wholly  recovered,  as  his  "  Remi- 
niscences," published  since  his  death, 
clearly  show,  and  from  that  time  to  his 
own  death  he  lived  a  more  than  ever 
secluded  life.  He  declined  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  G.C.B.  which  was  offered  to 
him,  but  on  the  death  of  Manzoni  he 
was  presented  with  the  Prussian  order 
'•  For  Merit,"  an  honour  limited  to 
thirty  German  and  as  many  foreign 
knights. 

Sir  Siobard  Orayei  Xac-Bonnell, 
K.C.X.O.,  C.B.,  who  died  on  February  5, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  on  September  3, 
1814,  and  was  a  son  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Mac- 
Donnell,  who  was  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  from  1852  to  1867.  He 
was  the  ninth  indirect  lineal  descendant 
from  Colla,  of  Temakille,  Queen's 
County,  cousin  of  Sorley  Boy,  one  of  the 
Mac-Donnells  of  the  Antrim  family, 
and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dean 
Graves,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Sir  Richard  was  educated  in  t  he 
University  of  Dublin,  and  obtained  a 
scholarship  in  1833,  and  other  distinc- 
tions, both  in  classics  and  science.  He 
was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1838,  and 
to  the  English  Bar  at  Lincoln's- inn  in 
1840.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Gambian  settlements, 
where  he  had  an  adventurous  and  peril- 
ous experience.  In  1847  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  colony,  and 
before  setting  out  from  England  to  fill 
the  office  he  married  Blanche,  daughter  t 
of  Mr.  Francis  Skurray.of  Brighton.  In    IC 
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recognition  of  his  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  that  settlement, 
he  was  made  a  C.B.  in  1852,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  Governorship  of  St.  Lucia 
and  St.  Vincent,  and  in  1854  to  the 
Governorship  of  South  Australia.  In 
1855  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  Her  Majesty  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  After  seven  years'  service  he 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1864  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 
When  Nova  Scotia  was  merged  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  he  resigned  the 
office.  In  1868  he  became  Governor  of 
Hongkong,  and  discharged  the  duties 
with  the  same  conspicuous  ability  which 
he  had  shown  in  other  parta.  In  1870 
he  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  relin- 
quish it,  and  retired  altogether  from 
official  life.  In  1871,  on  his  return  to 
Ireland  after  a  long  absence  abroad, 
while  holding  high  and  distinguished 
appointments  under  the  Crown,  the  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  decree 
of  LL.D.  HonarU  Causd,  as  a  tribute  to 
his  public  services. 

Lord  John  Thynno,  sub- Dean  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  died  on  February  9. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas,  second 
Marquis  of  Bath,  and  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 7, 1798.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  held  the  living  of  Walton- Street- 
cum- Walton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
for  thirty  years.  While  occupying  that 
position  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  sub- Dean  of  Lincoln. 
This  office  he  exchanged  for  a  canonry 
at  Westminster,  in  July  1881,  and  in  this 
post  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1835,  he  was  appointed  sub-dean  by 
Dean  Ireland,  and  this  office  he  held 
till  his  death,  being  appointed  by  the 
successive  deans  who  have  ruled  over 
Westminster  Abbey.  When  Dean  Ire- 
land appointed  him  sub-dean,  the  Dean 
was  already  beginning  to  fail  in  health, 
and  said,  "Now  I  shall  go  to  bed." 
From  that  time  Lord  John  Thynne  for  a 
large  period  of  his  tenure  of  the  office 
be^me  virtually  Dean.  Dean  Turton, 
who  succeeded  to  Dean  Ireland  in  1842, 
was  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  his 
authority.  Samuel  Wilberforce  next- 
occupied  the  deanery  for  one  year  ifi 
1846,  and  on  his  preferment  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Oxford,  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster  was  offered  to  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  was  declined  The  post 
was  then  accepted  by  Dean  Buckland, 
with  whom  Lord  John  Thynne  worked 
on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy,  and  then, 
after  Dean  Buckland's  unfortunate 
malady,  he  became  by  Letters  Patent 


from  the  Home  Office  possessed  of  the 
powers  of  Dean.  This  lasted  tin  ISafi, 
when  Dean  Trench  succeeded  to  ^ 
post.  DeffiQ  Trench  was  assisted  in  a- 
terprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  Abber 
by  hifl  sub^lean,  as  was  also  fab  sao- 
cesser.  Dean  Stanley. 

Sir  Biohard  Conrtenay  Mvigxaft. 
ILP.,  of  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  dierl 
on  *  February  13,  at  his  resideDoe  is 
Cavendish  Square.  He  was  tlie  last 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir  Geor^ 
Musgrave,  of  Bden  Hall,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Charlotte,  daughtCTof  ibeUte 
Sir  James  Graham,  of  Netherby,  Casi- 
berland,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  183S. 
Sir  Richard  was  formeiiy  a  lientensot 
in  the  7l8t  Highlanders,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  11th  baronet  in  1872.  He 
was  appointed  Lord-Lientenaot  and 
Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Westmareland  in 
1876,  and  he  was  also  a  magistrate  asd 
deputy-lieutenant  for  CnmberiaDd,  aod 
hon.  colonel  of  the  Boyal  Westmordaiid 
Militia.  At  the  general  election  of  1874 
he  unsuccessfully  contested  East  Cms- 
berland  in  the  Conservative  interost^aod 
again  in  1876  on  the  vacancy  arising 
through  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hodgson. 
At  the  general  election  in  1880  he  wai 
returned  for  that  constituency  as  the  col- 
league of  Mr.  Edward  Stafford  Howard. 
The  family  of  the  late  baronet  came  to 
England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  sealed 
at  Musgrave,  in  WestmorelsAd.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  m.  Thomas  Musgisf« 
was  summoned  by  writ,  and  sat  as  a  Peer 
of  the  Realm  for  23  years.  TbebaroneU? 
was  conferred  on  Sir  Richard  Musgnw 
by  James  I.  in  1611.  Sir  Philip,  the 
second  baronet,  a  distinguished  Boyabst, 
was  M.P.  for  Westmoreland  in  1640-41 
He  was  Commander-in-Chief  at  Cem* 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  and  Go- 
vernor of  Carlisle.  After  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  he  attended  Charies  IL  in 
France,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  and  be 
received  for  his  services  a  warrant 
creating  him  Baron  Musgrave  of  Hartley 
Castle,  but  did  not  take  out  the  patent 
The  fifth  baronet  was  M.P.  for  Carlisle 
and  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
sixth  baronet  sat  as  M.P.  for  Westeiore- 
land.  The  late  baronet  married  in  1867 
Adora  Frances  Olga.  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  Peter  Wells,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Hesketh  Lethbridge, 
by  whom  he  left  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

The  Bight  Hon.  John  Charles  Orut* 
Ogilvie,  Earl  of  Seafield,  Viscount  of 
Reidhaven  and  Seafield,  and  Loid  OgilTj 
of  Deskf  Old  and  Oullen,  in  the  oonnty 
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of  BanfE,  in  the  Peerage  of  Sootland, 
Baron  Strathspey  of  Strathspey,  in  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray,  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  ba- 
ronet of  England  and  of  Nova  Bcotia, 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  died  at 
Cnllen  House,  Banff,  N.B.,  on  February 
18.  He  was  the  third  but  eldest  sur- 
viTing  son  of  Francis  William,  sixth 
earl,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Charles  Dunn, 
of  Higham  House,  Surrey,  and  was  bom 
in  September,  1816.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  seventh  earl,  in  July,  1853. 
He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Banffshire  in  1841,  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative Peer  for  Scotland  November, 
1853,  down  to  April,  1869.  He  was 
created  in  1868  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Strath- 
spey, and  in  1879  he  was  nominated  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  fourth 
son  of  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, sometime  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  died  in  Hans  Place  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  He  was  bom  in  September, 
1799.  His  mother  was  Lady  Charlotte 
€k>rdon,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander, 
fonrth  Duke  of  Gordon.  He  was  the 
godson  of  William  Pitt,  and  cousin  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  He  received  his 
education  at  Westminster  School  under 
Dr.  Gary,  and  was  only  a  boy  when  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  (Blue).  Almost  at  the 
same  time  he  joined  the  Embassy  at 
Paris  as  attach^,  and  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  battle-field 
of  Waterloo  and  to  the  Congress  at 
Vienna.  On  the  proclamation  of  peace, 
Lord  William  found  but  little  prospect 
of  employment,  but  he  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  father  while  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  He  retired  from  the 
army  in  1829.  In  1881  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for 
King'sLynnas  a  moderate  Reformer  and 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  and 
contrived  to  regain  his  seat  at  the  ge- 
neral election  of  1832 ;  but  politics  were 
not  hiBfortet  and  he  preferred  the  easy 
life  of  a  man  about  town,  with  sporting 
and  literary  proclivities. 

William  Bllif ,  who  died  on  February 
18,  at  the  age  of  81,  was  honourably 
associated  with  the  history  of  education 
in  England  for  nearly  40  years.  He 
became  in  early  life  the  manager  of 
the  Indemnity  Assurance  Company,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  long  known  in  the 
City,  not  only  as  a  keen  and  successful 
man  of  business,  but  also  as  a  student 


of  economic  and  commercial  icience. 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  James 
Mill,  with  Tooke,  with  George  Combe, 
with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and,  subse- 
quently, with  the  late  Professor  W.  B. 
Hodgson,  of  Edinburgh,  strongly  con- 
firmed his  interest  in  these  subjects, 
and  helped  him  to  the  conviction  that 
the  study  of  the  elementary  truths  of 
industrial  and  social  economy  could  be 
made  intelligible  and  interesting  to 
children,  and  might,  if  well  taught,  ex- 
ercise a  valuable  influence  on  character 
and  conduct.  This  conviction  domi- 
nated his  whole  life,  and  determined 
the  activities  of  nearly  all  the  leisure 
which  could  be  spared  from  an  en- 
grossing and  prosperous  commercial 
career.  In  1846  he  tried  the  experiment 
of  giving  in  a  British  school  a  series  of 
conversational  lessons  on  the  rudiments 
of  economic  science.  Encouraged  by 
his  success,  he  formed  a  class  of  school- 
masters and  young  teachers,  to  whom 
he  gave  similar  instruction,  with  illus- 
trations of  his  method  of  exposition 
and  of  Socratic  questioning,  and  many 
of  whom  he  succeeded  in  inspiring 
with  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
delight  in  teaching  the  subject.  In 
rapid  succession  he  wrote  for  the  use 
of  schools  a  number  of  text-books,  some 
of  which  have  had  considerable  circu- 
lation and  repute.  Of  these  the  chief 
were  "Progressive  Lessons  in  Social 
Science,"  "  Outlines  of  Social  Economy," 
"  Philo-Socrates,"  •*  Religion  in  Common 
Life,"  and  **  Education  as  a  Means  of 
Preventing  Destitution."  The  small 
volume  wMch  appeared  under  the  name 
of  the  late  Dean  Dawes,  of  Hereford, 
who  contributed  a  preface,  probably 
exercised  a  larger  influence  than  any 
of  his  other  works.  It  was  entitled 
«<  Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of  In- 
dustrial life,  and  the  Conditions  of 
Industrial  Success."  Subseouently,  in 
connection  with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  W. 
Jowitt,  then  the  head  master  of  the 
Middle-class  School  in  Finsbury,  he 
wrote  another  text-book,  with  the  same 
general  aim,  entitled  "Helps  to  the 
Young,"  He  was  the  founder,  in  1848, 
of  the  first  Birkbeck  school,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  six  or  eight  similar  insti- 
tutions on  a  large  s^e,  in  different 
parts  of  London.  In  these  schools, 
besides  a  good  general  education,  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  standard  then 
reached  by  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
special  provision  was  made  for  the 
teaching  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  felt 
the  strongest  interest — the  elements  of 
social  economy  and  the  laws  of  human 
well-being  and  of    health.    Tp   these 
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schools,  as  well  as  to  the  great  school 
of  the  Middle-class  Corporation,  of 
which  he  was  a  governor,  he  was  a 
mnnificent  contributor,  and  his  strong 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  young 
and  in  all  modem  movements  for  its 
improvement  continued  tmabated  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  Several  of  his  text- 
books on  economics  have  been  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages ;  and  two 
of  them  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced, by  the  authority  of  the  (Govern- 
ment, into  the  primary  schools  of 
France. 

The  Hon.  Orantley  Berkeley  died  at 
Longfteet,  Poole,  on  February  23.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Berkeley  resided  at 
Aldemey  Manor,  Poole,  but  during  the 
last  few  months  he  occupied  a  villa 
at  Longfleet,  nearer  to  the  town.  A 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
and  heir-presumptive  to  that  title,  he 
was  bom  in  1800,  and  while  yet  in  his 
teens  was  presented  by  the  Prince 
Begent,  his  godfather,  with  a  com- 
mission in  the  Coldstream  Guaids.  In 
1832,  having  some  years  previously 
retired  from  the  Army  on  half -pay,  he 
was  retumed  for  the  Westem  Division 
of  Gloucestershire,  which  he  repre- 
sented until  1847.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  his  memorable  quarrel  with 
Frater'i  Magazine  occurred.  .One  of 
his  earliest  works,  a  novel  entitled 
"Berkeley  Castle,"  was  sharply  criti- 
cised in  that  periodical — so  sharply, 
indeed,  that  he  was  led  to  assault  its 
publisher.  Mr.  Fraser  brought  an  action 
against  him,  and  he  had  to  pay  lOOZ. 
damages.  On  Maginn  avowing  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  article  in 
question,  Mr.  Berkeley  sent  him  a 
challenge,  and  in  the  duel  which  fol- 
lowed was  wounded.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Berkeley  has  been  an  indefatigable 
writer.  Not  to  speak  of  a  few  poems 
and  many  contributions  to  periodical 
literature  upon  sporting  subjects,  he 
wrote  "The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  "  My  Life  and 
Recollections,"  "Landon  Hall,"  "  Remi- 
niscences of  a  Huntgman,"  "  A  Month 
in  the  Forests  of  France,"  "  The  English 
Sportsman  in  the  Western  Prairies,"  and 
"  Fact  against  Fiction  :  the  Habits  and 
Treatment  of  Animals  practically  con- 
sidered :  Hydrophobia  and  Distempers, 
with  some  Remarks  on  Darwin."  He 
had  been  a  master  of  stag  and  fox 
hounds,  and  was  an  ardent  votary  of 
all  kinds  of  field  sports  until  within 
comparatively  recent  period.  He 
ied,  in  1824,  Caroline  Martha, 
hter  of  the  late  Mr.  Paul  Benfield, 


and  had  by  this  marriage  a  son — ni*«ii 
Edward  Stratton  Fitzbaidinge,  boni  in 
1827. 

General  Sir  Oeorge  Pomoroy  CtSkif, 

who  was  killed  in  the  engagem^it  at 
Laing's  Nek  on  February  26,  was  the 
third  and    youngest    son  of  the  late 
Hon.  George  Francis  Oolley,  of  Femey. 
county  Dublin,  who  assumed  that  name 
in  lieu  of    his  patronjrmic    Pomeny, 
and  grandson  of  John,  fourth  Yisoouztt 
Harberton  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 
His  mother  was  Fnmces,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Trench, 
Dean  of  Eildare.    He  vras  bom  in  the 
year  1835,  and  entered   the  Army  in 
1852  as  ensign  in  the  2nd  Regiment  <A 
Foot,   and  was    promoted    to  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  1854.    In  1858  he  went  to 
Africa  for  the  first  time,  and  served  in 
the  Caffre  war.    During  the  foUowici: 
year  he  was  employed  in  the  survey  of 
the  Transkeian  district,  a  duty  whidi, 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  was  attended  with  am- 
siderable  danger.     During  ^e   China 
war  of  1860  he  served  with  distinction, 
being  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Takii 
Forts,  the  actions  of  August  12  and 
14    and  September  18    and    21,   and 
took  part  in  the  advance  on   Fekin. 
From  1871  to  1873  he  served  cm  the 
staff  at  the  College  at  Sandhurst,  and 
at  the  end  of  1873  he  went  out  wiA 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  Ashantee,  where 
he    took    command  of  the    transport 
arrangements.    For  his  services  there 
he  was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the 
Order  of   the  Bath,  and    it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  the    success  of  the 
campaign  was  in  a  great  measure  die 
to  the  most  efficient  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the  department  under  his 
charge.  In  1879,  when  Lord  Lytton  was 
Gtovernor-General  of  India,  he  appointed 
Sir  George  CoUey  his  private  secretaiy. 
but  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  when  he  went 
to  Zululand,  asked    Lord    L3rtton    to 
permit  Sir  George  to  accompany  him. 
This  Lord  Lytton  consented  to  do,  but 
when  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  was  murdered 
at  Cabul  and  the  A^han  war  broke  out 
again.  Lord  Lytton  telegraphed  for  Sir 
George  to  rejoin  him.     In  1880  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Garnet  Wol- 
seley as  Governor  of  Natal,  High  Com- 
missioner of   South-East  Africa,  and 
Major-General  commanding  the  forces 
in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal.    He  was 
nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Greoi^  in  1878, 
and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Older 
of    the  Star  of    India  in   1879.      He 
married,  in  1878,  Edith  Althea,  eldest 
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William  UI.  of  Prussia.  He  and  his 
wife  lived  many  years  in  the  Prussian 
capita],  but  her  predilection  was  for  a 
more  southern  climate,  and  after  her 
husband's  death  she  divided  her  time 
pretty  equally  between  Cteneva  and 
Rome,  spending  the  summers  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  winters  in  Italy,  until, 
growing  infirmities  rendering  long 
journeys  too  fatiguing  for  her,  she 
remained  altogether  in  Geneva.  The 
Countess  preserved  her  faculties  un- 
impaired to  the  last,  and,  having  an 
excellent  memory,  being  a  brilliant 
raeonteu$e,  and  possessing  an  almost 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  con- 
cerning the  time  and  personages  of  the 
First  Empire,  and  the  many  celebrities 
whom  she  had  met,  her  company  was 
much  sought,  and  she  enjoyed  great 
popularity  among  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  her  acquaintance. 


dan^bter  of  Major-General  Heniy  Meade 
Hamilton,  C.B. 

TlLe  ConnteM  of  Ponrtaldf,  a  lady 
mrlio  liad  been  connected  in  her  time 
iwitb  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  and  personages  of  the  century, 
died,  in  her  89th  year,  at  Geneva,  on 
February  28.  Bom  a  Castellane,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
names  of  Provence,  she  was  a  near 
relation  of  Marshal  de  Castellane,  who 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
K'apoleonic  wars.  The  late  Countess 
'was  a  special  favourite  of  the  Empress 
Joeephine,  and  it  was  at  her  instance 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  Count 
Pr6d^c  de  Ponrtal^,  a  native  of  Keu- 
chAteL  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the 
Connt  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  the  Court  of  Frederick 

Amongst  the  other  deaths  of  the  month  may  be  mentioned — On  February  2, 
agped  58,  A.  T.  Piiamiky,  a  distinguished  Russian  novelist  and  dramatic  writer. 
On  February  2,  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  72,  Sir  Hanrj  Watfon  Parker,  K.O.M.O., 
the  fourth  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Watson  Parker,  of  Lewisham,  Kent.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  was  twice  chosen  First  Minister  and  Principal  Secretary 
there.  On  February  3,  at  Rome,  Herr  Treuenfels,  a  painter.  Born  at  Breslau 
in  1847,  he  studied  art  at  Weimar,  among  others,  under  Karl  Gussow,  till 
failing  health,  combined  with  an  ardour  for  improvement  in  his  profession, 
impelled  him  to  settle  in  Rome.  On  February  7,  aged  21,  the  Prinoess 
SlisalMth  lUrie,  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  wife  of  Don  Miguel,  Duke  of  Braganza, 
Lientenant  in  the  Austrian  Dragoons,  at  Oedenburg,  Hungary.  On  February  8, 
aged  61,  at  Ramsgate,  Migor-Oeneral  Thomas  James  Maelaehlan,  late  of  the 
Boyal  Horse  Artillery.  He  served  throughout  the  Central  India  campaign  of 
1867-68,  tmder  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  Rathgur,  Jhanie, 
and  Gwalior,  and  in  numerous  other  engagements.  On  February  8,  at  Alverstoke, 
aged  76,  Canon  Walpole,  Rector  of  Alvershoe,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Walpole,  of  Stagbury  Pftrk,  by  Lady  Margaret  Perceval,  daughter  of  John,  second 
Bar!  of  Egmont.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  then  at  Btdliol  College,  Oxford. 
In  1833  he  married  Margaret  Harriet  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
H.  H.  Mitchell.  On  February  8,  aged  61,  Michael  Charles  Blnnt,  of  Maple- 
dnrbam  House,  Oxfordshire.  On  February  10,  at  Paris,  aged  67,  Yioe-Admiral 
Ihipxi,  a  native  of  Strasbourg.  He  took  a  brilliant  part,  as  captain  of  the  ironclad 
TbifUinte,  in  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  served  in  the  China  and  Cochin- 
China  expeditions,  and  was  Governor  of  Reunion  in  1864,  and  Gk)vemor  of  Cochin- 
China  in  1871.  During  the  German  war  he  blockaded  a  number  of  German  ships 
in  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports.  On  February  10,  aged  66,  at  Bishop's  Stortfoni, 
Xr.  James  Odami.  About  1866,  when  the  rinderpest  had  been  brought  to  this 
country,  Mr.  Odams,  having  in  vain  urged  the  Privy  Council  to  pass  an  order  for 
a  waterside  market,  provided  on  ten  acres  of  land,  near  the  Victoria  Dock,  a 
wharf  and  landing-stage,  lairs  for  resting  the  cattle,  a  place  for  marketing,  and 
slaughterhouses.  He  tendered  these  to  the  Privy  Council,  whereupon  an  order 
was  issued,  and  all  foreign  animals  were  landed,  marketed,  and  slaughtered  at 
this  spot.  On  February  12,  at  Forest  Hill,  aged  69,  General  John  Henry 
Fraaeklyn,  C.B.,  B.A.  He  commanded  the  siege  train  of  the  left  attack  before 
Sebastopol,  and  was  present  at  the  bombardments  of  June  6  and  17.  On 
February  12,  aged  61,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Baron  Budberg,  a  well-known  Russian 
diplomatist  of  German  extraction,  successively  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
at  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  Berlin.  On  February 
13,  at  Paris,  aged  80,  M.  Panlin  Paris,  the  translator  of  Byron's  entire  works  and 
memoirs  (1827  to  1332),  and  Professor  of  Mediaeval  Literature  at  the  College  de  j 
FnAce.   OnFebmary  13,  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  aged  71,  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,    Ic 
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member  of  Congress  for  New  York  CJity.  On  February  17,  in  London, 
George  LaUuun  Tbomion,  late  of  the  4th  (King's  Own)  Regiment.  He  joined  t^ 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles  as  a  provisional  ensign  in  1835,  in  which  capaci^  be  serred 
until  1838.  He  took  part  in  the  Caffre  war  of  1853,  under  Sir  Benjamin  DTTztac^ 
and  served  with  the  4th  Regiment  in  the  Eastern  campaign  of  18M~56,  inctufdinf 
the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman,  the  capture  of  Balaclava,  and  the  siege  mnd  fmSl 
of  Sebastopol.  He  was  appointed  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  head- 
quarters in  the  Crimea  in  May  1856,  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General  in  ApcS 
1856.  He  retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1865.  On  Fefanmrr 
17,  at  Noisiel,  aged  54,  M.  Menier,  the  well-known  chocolate  maker,  and  Repubtlcu 
deputy  for  Meaux.  About  1864  M.  Menier  established  a  cocoa  plantation  in 
Nicaragua,  a  sugar  refinery  in  the  Somme,  and  an  india-rubber  factory  at  KetriBr. 
He  supported  the  Empire  till  it  fell,  but  then  became  a  zealous  Republican.  He 
was,  however,  by  no  means  so  successful  as  the  leading  advocate  of  an  inoame- 
tax  scheme,  and  of  a  Franco-American  commercial  treaty,  which  evoked  litde 
8}rmpathy  across  the  Atlantic.  On  February  20,  in  London,  aged  72,  Ctl— ■! 
Charlei  Bagot,  Assistant  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  G.C.B.,  by  his  wife  Mary 
Charlotte  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Momingtoa,axMl  nieoe 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellingion.  On  February  21,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  aged  65, 
Major-Oeneral  Biohard  Herbert  Oall,  C.B.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Boyal 
Hospital,  Chelsea.  He  served  with  the  Persian  expedition  in  1857,  and  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  in  the  field  from  June  1867  till  June  1858, 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  On  February  23,  in  London,  aged  73,  Prefaiioir  Joaat 
Tennant,  F.0.8  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Crystallography,'*  (jointly  with  Professors  Ansted  and  Mitchell)  of  "Art  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones,"  of  "  A  Description  of  the  Imperial  State  Crown,  preserved  in  the 
Jewel-house  at  the  Tower  of  London,"  &c.  On  February  24,  at  Raheendnff,  Queen's 
Co.,  Ireland,  aged  88,  Commander  Edwin  Toby  Caulfeild,  E.H.  He  entered  the  navr 
in  1806.  He  was  employed  with  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  where  his  ship  led 
those  which  effected  a  passage  between  the  batteries  of  Flushing  and  Cadsand.  Id 
1811  he  joined  the  Conqueitador^  in  which  vessel  he  served  at  the  blockade  of  the 
enemy's  ports  in  the  Basque  Roads,  and  took  part  in  several  brilliant  exploits. 
He  was  engaged  at  Walcheren,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
for  his  distinguished  service  and  gallant  conduct.  On  February  25,  aged  63,  at 
Crohana,  near  Stoneyford,  county  Kilkenny,  Manriee  Fiti-Oibbon,  ••  The  White 
Knight "  and  *<  Mac-an-t*sen  Riddery."  He  was  the  lineal  descendant  and  repte- 
sentative  of  the  "Old  Knight"  (Mac-an-t'sen  Riddery)  sept  of  the  Fita-GiWwo 
family  of  the  Desmond  Geraldines,  as  well  as  of  the  **  White  Knight "  sept  of  the 
same  family.  The  septs  of  the  "  White  Knight,"  the  "  Knight  of  Glyn,"  and  tlie 
"  Knight  of  Kerry"  had  a  common  origin— vix.,  John  Fits-Thomas  Fitz-GeiBld, 
called  **  of  Callan,"  near  Kenmare,  county  Kerry,  where,  in  1261,  he  was,  with  his 
son  and  heir,  Maurice,  killed  in  battle  against  The  Mac-Carthy  More.  John  of 
Callan  was  Lord  of  Decies  and  Desmond,  and  was  descended  from  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Dukes  of  LeinsterX  companion  in 
arms  of  Strongbow  during  his  invasion  of  Ireland  a.d.  1172,  and  was  ancesto'of 
the  celebrated  and  powerful  Geraldine  Earls  of  Desmond,  who  became  extiiKt 
A.D.  1601.  On  February  26,  at  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire,  aged  79,  Xr.  Aknaiar 
Smollett,  who  represented  that  county  in  the  Conservative  interest  from  1841  down 
to  1869.  On  February  26,  aged  86,  at  Holt  Lodge,  Kintbury,  Berkshire,  Oeneial 
Jamei  Arthur  Butler.  He  entered  the  army  in  1813,  and  served  the  campaign  of 
1816  with  the  8rd  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  was  present  in  the 
battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  where  he  carried  the  colours ;  he  also  to<^ 
part  in  the  storming  of  Peronne  and  capture  of  Paris. 


MABCH. 


X.  Drouyn  de  Lhuyi,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the*  French  Empire, 
died  on  March  2,  after  a  long  illness. 
Bom  in  1 805,  he  became  attache  at  the 
Madrid  Embassy  in  1830,  when  M. 
•d'Harcourt   was    Ambassador.      In    a 


year  or  two  he  was  appointed  Ckarp 
tPAffa/vres  at  the  Hague,  where  be 
remained  for  three  years,  returning  io 
1836  to  Madrid  as  First  Secretary  to 
the  Legation.  In  1840  he  was  made 
head  of  the  commerci^  section  of  the 
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Foreign  Office,  but,  in  spite  of  holding 
that  official  position,  he  contested  the 
representation  of  Melon  in  1842  with 
a  Mimsterial  candidate,  and  was  elected 
a  deputy  over  his  head.    This  independ- 
ence  of  his  colleagues  and  his  chief 
he  plashed  still  further  in  the  Chamber, 
till  in  1846  he  voted  against  the  Go- 
Temxnent  on  the  question  of  the  Prit- 
chard  indemnity,  and  was  dismissed  by 
Onixot.    M.  Drouyn  then  went  definitely 
into    opposition,  and  signed  the    im- 
peachment of  Guizot  on  the  eve  of  the 
1S4B   revolution.    He  was  a  member 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was 
^ected  President  of  its  Committee  of 
Foreign  Afiairs ;  and  in  Louis  Napoleon's 
First   Cabinet   he  held   the  office   of 
Foreig^i    Minister.    He  was   only  six 
months,  however,  in  this  Bureau  this 
time,  leaving  it  for  a  two  years'  tenure 
of  th^  London  Embassy.    He  was  twice 
again  Napoleon  III.'s  Foreign  Minister 
—from  1862  to  1866,  and  from  1862  to 
1866.     The  Crimean  war  was  the  cause 
of  his  retirement  in  1866,  the  Austro- 
Prussian    war    in    1866.    In   his   last 
tenure  of  office  he  made  various  in- 
effectual efforts  to  mediate  between  the 
Federals  and  Confederates  in  America, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  the  Con- 
vention of  September  16,  1864,  with 
the  King  of  Italy,  for  fixing  a  limit  to 
the  French  occupation  of  Bome.    He 
retired  shortly  after  Sadowa,  the  climax 
of  a  series  of  diplomatic  failures.  After 
1870  he  eschewed  politics  and  founded 
the    French    Agricultural   Society,   of 
which   he   remained    president    until 
disabled  by  ill-health. 

Litnteiiant  William  Andrews  Ves- 
ftsld  died  at  his  residence,  3  York 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  on  March  3,  in 
his  88th  year.  Mr.  Nesfield  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Nesfield, 
Bector  of  Brancepeth,  in  the  county  of 
Durham ;  he  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  cadet  at  Woolwich  in  1809,  and 
joined  his  regiment,  the  old  95th  (now 
the  Bifle  Brigade),  at  San  Sebastian, 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  operations  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
present  at  the  action  of  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  He  afterwards  exchanged  into 
the  89th,  then  stationed  in  Ca^tda,  and 
became  Junior  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Gordon 
Dnunmond,  and  was  at  the  siege  of 
Fort  Erie  and  the  defence  of  Chippewa. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace 
he  retired  on  half-pay.  After  leaving 
the  army,  his  taste  for  painting  led  him 
to  become  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  old  Water  Colour  Society,  of 


which  he  was  for  30  years  an  active 
exhibiting  member,  his  contemporaries 
and  friends  being  Turner,  Copley  Field- 
ing, Cox,  Prout,  and  Stanfield.  Later 
in  life  he  took  up  landscape  gardening 
as  a  profession,  which  his  education  as 
an  engineer  at  Woolwich  and  his  talent 
as  an  artist  (as  quoted  in  Buskin's 
"  Modem  Painters  ")  well  qualified  him 
to  fulfil.  In  this  capacity  he  was  con- 
stantly consulted  in  the  improvements 
and  alterations  of  the  London  parks 
and  Eew  Gardens.  He  planned  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  at  Kensington, 
and  there  are  few  of  the  large  parks 
and  gardens  of  this  country  that  do  not 
owe  something  to  his  taste  and  skill. 

Mri.  Horatia  HelBon  Ward  died 
on  March  6,  at  Beaufort  Villa,  Wood- 
rising,  Pinner,  Middlesex,  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's little  daughter  Horatia,  the  same 
whom  her  reputed  father.  Lord  Nelson, 
bequeathed  with  his  dying  breath  to 
the  care  of  his  country.  But,  in  truth, 
a  cloud  of  doubt,  which  has  never  been 
properly  dissipated,  covered  her  birth, 
and  the  identity  of  both  her  reputed 
parents  has  been  called  in  question. 
Bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century, 
she  spent  her  infancy  and  childhood  at 
Merton.  In  the  garden  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's villa  there  was  a  little  streamlet 
(which  she  called  "the  Nile"),  and  a 
pond,  dammed  up  and  crossed  by  a 
rustic  bridge.  The  banks  of  this  pond 
were  the  little  child's  playing-grounds ; 
and  Nelson  writes  thus  to  her  mother : 
«*I  would  not  have  you  lay  out  more 
than  is  necessary  at  Merton ;  the  rooms 
and  the  new  entrance  will  take  a  deal 

of  money The  road  can  be  made 

to  a  temporary  bridge,  for  that  part  of 
the  Nile  shall  one  day  be  filled  up.  .  .  . 
The  footpath  should  be  turned;  and 
I  also  beg,  as  my  dear  little  Horatia  is 
to  be  at  Merton,  that  a  strong  netting, 
about  three  feet  high,  may  be  placed 
round  the  Nile,  that  the  little  thing  may 
not  tumble  in."  Lady  Hamilton  con- 
tinued to  live  on  at  Merton  for  three 
years  after  Nelson's  death,  when  pecu- 
niary difficulties  overtook  her,  and  she 
went  abroad,  and  ultimately  died  in 
poverty.  Her  daughter  Horatia  married 
the  Rev.  Philip  Ward,  sometime  vicar  of 
Tenterden,  Kent. 

Sir  Henry  Mather  Jackson,  Bart., 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  formal 
completion  of  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  died  in  Portland  Place,  on  . 
March  8.    The  first  baronet.  Sir  William  IC 
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Jackson,  of  the  Manor-house,  Birken- 
head, was  well  known  in  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons,  where  he  represented  first 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  afterwards 
North  Derbyshire.  He  was  for  some 
time  an  African  merchant,  but  is  best 
known  by  the  Birkenhead  improve- 
ments, which  were  largely  due  to  his 
energy  and  foresight,  and  added  so 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  Port  of 
Liverpool  and  to  his  own.  Sir  William 
Jackson  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Hughes,  by  whom 
he  had  fourteen  children.  The  subject 
of  the  present  notice  was  the  eldest  son. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  of  Dr. 
Vaughan  at  Harrow,  and  afterwards 
went  up  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered 
at  Trinity  Ck)Ilege,  took  second-class 
honours  in  the  final  school  in  classics, 
and  held  a  Langley  exhibition.  The 
date  of  Sir  Henry  Jackson's  B.A.  degree 
was  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1853,  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  same  class-list  in 
which  were  those  of  Mr.  Goschen,  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  the  Hon.  George 
Brodrick,  Professor  Lewis  Campbell, 
Mr.  William  Stebbing,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  W. 
Herbert.  He  had  already  become  a  law 
student  in  London,  and  was  called  to  the 
Bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  on  November  17, 1866.  Before  his 
call,  Mr.  Jackson  married  (on  August 
8,  1864)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bir. 
Thomas  Buddcom  Blackbume,  of 
Grange  House,  Birkenhead,  who  sur- 
vives him.  During  his  early  years  as 
a  junior,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  could 
nat  urally  command  much  influence  in 
Lancashire,  attended  the  Palatine  Court 
of  that  county.  His  industry  and  in- 
telligence were  seconded  by  charming 
qualities  of  heart  and  manner,  whi(£ 
attached  to  him  as  personal  friends 
those  who  had  once  bcK^ome  his  clients. 
Ample  means  enabled  him  to  devote 
his  mind  entirely  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession ;  and  the  activity  of  his 
^ther  in  public  business  promoted  the 
employment  of  the  son.  Mr.  Jackson 
became  one  of  two  recognised  leaders 
of  the  Palatine  Court  (the  other  was  Mr, 
Ford  North)  before  he  left  it.  His  great 
opportunity  in  London  came  in  1866. 
His  rank  as  Queen's  counsel  was  shortly 
afterwards  recognised  by  his  election  to 
the  bench  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  he  became 
second  only  to  Mr.  Kay  in  his  court,  and 
when  Mr.  Kay  retired  from  the  court  and 
confined  himself  to  **  special  "  business, 
Mr.  Jackson  (by  this  time  Sir  Henry 
Jackson)  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  court.  On  March  2  he 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  but  never  took  his 


seat.  The  illness  which  proved  fatal 
having  been  induced  by  ovenraik,  be 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  judgeship  wHb 
gratification,  hoping  to  find  in  it  some 
relief  from  the  demands  of  Ms  Par- 
liamentary and  professional  career.  It 
came,  however,  too  late,  and  at  the  age 
of  49  he  succumbed  raUier  to  owr- 
work  than  to  any  other  cause. 

Lord  Hanmer .— The  Right  Hon.  John 
Hanmer,  Baron  Hanm»  of  Hanmer 
and  Flint,  both  in  the  county  of  Flint, 
in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  baronet,  died  at  Knotlej  Hall, 
Kent,  on  March  8.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Oolonel 
Thomas  Hanmer  (who  died  in  1818); 
grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  the 
second  baronet;  and  a  descendant  of 
Sir  John  de  Hanmere,  Constable  of 
Carnarvon  Castle,  temp.  Edward  L 
He  was  bom  on  December  22,  1809, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  succeeded  as  third 
baronet  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
in  1828.  In  1832  he  was  elected  in  the 
Liberal  interest  as  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Shrewsbury,  and  he  repre- 
sented that  constituency  down  to  1837. 
He  sat  as  one  of  the  members  for  Hall 
from  1841  to  1847,  and  for  the  Flint 
boroughs  from  the  latter  date  tUl  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1872.  Lord 
Hanmer,  who  was  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-Heutenant  for  the  county  of 
Flint,  married  in  1883  Georgiana,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Chetwynd,  of  Grendon  Hall,  Warwidc- 
shire,  but  was  left  a  widower  a  twelve- 
month ago.  By  his  death  the  barony 
of  Hanmer  becomes  extinct,  while  the 
baronetcy  passes  to  his  next  brother, 
Wyndham  Edward,  a  major  in  the 
army,  late  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

James  Spedding  died  on  March  9,  at 
St.  GTeorge's  Hospital,  whither  he  had 
been  conveyed  in  consequence  of  in- 
juries he  had  received  when  crossing 
the  road  at  Hay  Hill,  near  Curon 
Street.  As  he  stepped  from  behind  a 
carriage  he  was  knocked  down  by  a 
hansom  cab,  the  approach  of  which, 
being  deaf,  he  had  not  heard. 

Mr.  Spedding  was  bom  in  1810,  and 
after  was  a  graduate  of  CamWidge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1831,  bemg 
placed  in  the  second  dass  in  daasioB, 
and  among  the  junior  optimes  in  mathe- 
matics. He  had  long  been  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  the  oollege 
thus  paying  a  merited  tribute  to  the 
man  who  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
life  to  the  study  and^  elucidation  of  the 
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^vrorks  of  one  of  its  greatest  luminaries. 
Xliongh  not  a  voltiminons  writer,  BCr. 
Spedduig's  range  of  literature  was  a 
^wide  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
tdtles  of  the  essays  in  a  volume  pub- 
liahed  by  him  in  1879,  called  "  Reviews 
and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political,  and 
X*hilosophical,  not  relating  to  Bacon.'* 
But  the  real  work  of  Mr.  Spedding's 
life  was  to  produce  a  complete  edition 
of  Bacon's  works,  and  to  write    the 
history  of  Bacon's  life  and  times.    In 
^be   earlier  portion  of  his  edition  of 
Bacon's  works  Mr.  Spedding  had  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  the  late  Mr. 
B.  L.  Bllis ;  but  Mr.  £llis  died  when 
the  edition  of  the  •*  Novum  Organum  " 
^^i^as  incomplete,  and  the  remainder  of 
tbe  task  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Sped- 
ding alone,  with  the  occasional  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  D.  D.  Heath.    What  the 
nature  of  the  task  was  and  how  it  was 
accomplished   is  well   known   to   all 
■indents  of  Bacon.    Mr.  Spedding  did 
not  aspire  to  be  a  complete  commen- 
tator on  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  there 
are  many  editions  of  isolated  works, 
such  as  the  *'  Essays "  and  the  **  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,"  which  give 
more   assistance    to    the   student    by 
means  of  copious  and  instructive  com- 
mentary.   He  did  even  more  than  this 
in  some  cases,  for  he  not  only  deter- 
mined the  text,  but  illustrated  it  from 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  Bacon's  time,  as 
Mr.  Ellis  had  iUustrated  the  "Novum 
Organum"   in    his    introduction    and 
notes  from  his  rare  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  pre-Baconian    science. 
Thus  Mr.  Spedding's  edition  of  Bacon's 
works  became  the  Sdition  definitive  of 
that  great  writer.    When  he  had  ac- 
complished it  he  set  himself  to  write 
the  life  of  his  favourite  author  in  a 
manner  never  before  attempted.    The 
**  Life  and  Letters "  of  Bacon  is  the 
only  book  on  the  subject  which  fur- 
nishes all  the  materials  for  a  complete 
judgment  on  the  many  points  of  con- 
troversy connected  with  the    strange 
career  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Novum 
Organum."    Every  extant  letter,  every 
scrap  of   information,  manuscript    or 
printed,  is  collected  together,  and  as 
Carlyle  had  done  in  his  *' Cromwell," 
Mr.  Spedding  leaves  the  life  of  Bacon 
to  tell  its  own  tale,  only  supplying  the 
thread  of  comment  necessary  to  string 
the  collected  material  together.    Other 
lives  of  Bacon  will  doubtless  be  written, 
and  possibly  better  ones  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  to  Mr. 
Spedding  that  every  future  biographer 
must   go  for  his  materials.     He  not 


only  knew  Bacon  thoroughly,  but  he 
knew  not  less  thoroughly  the  history  of 
his  times  and  its  liteniture. 

Alexander  n.,  Emperor  of  Busiia. — 
The  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  Nicolaie- 
vitch,  was  bom  on  April  29  (17),  1818, 
whilst  his  uncle,  Alexander  I.,  was  still 
on  the  throne.  His  father  was  Nicho- 
las I.  Paulovitch.  His  mother  was  the 
Princess  Alexandra  Feodorovnar— or,  as 
she  was  christened,  Louisa  Charlotte 
Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam ni.  of  Prussia  His  first  tutor 
was  General  Morder,  a  German  by 
birth  and  a  Protestant  by  religion. 
But  Nicholas  did  not  leave  bis  heir  to 
be  brought  up  under  German  influence. 
He  gave  the  conduct  of  his  education 
to  the  Russian  patriotic  poet  Joukow- 
ski,  a  prominent  member  of  the  old 
Bussia  party,  which  was  in  full  ascend- 
ency in  the  days  of  Nicholas.  He 
had  only  just  passed  bis  sixteenth  birth- 
day when  he  was  declared  to  be  of 
age,  and  was  appointed  to  several  mili- 
tiuy  commands,  for  which  even  at  that 
early  time  he  was  by  no  means  unfitted. 
His  paternal  home  was  a  sort  of  bar- 
rack; the  life  of  the  imperial  family 
was  that  of  a  group  of  soldiers,  even 
the  Princesses  being  put  through  mili- 
tary exercises.  The  young  Czarewitch 
was  made  first  aide-de-camp  to  his 
father.  Commandant  of  the  Lancers  of 
the  Guard,  and  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks 
—and  was  expected  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  his  various  offices.  The  over- 
work soon  told  on  a  somewhat  delicate 
constitution,  and  he  was  attacked  with 
a  kind  of  depression  which  in  those 
days  was  spoken  of  as  an  attack  of  the 
spleen.  Travel  was  recommended,  and 
he  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  where  he 
was  received  with  gpreat  cordiality.  In 
the  course  of  his  tour  he  visited  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  was  detained  there  by 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  the  company 
of  the  Princess  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  whom  he  married  and 
took  back  with  him  to  Russia  in  1841. 
His  ill-disguised  preference  for  civil 
over  military  life,  so  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Russian  Court,  filled 
many  with  anxious  forebodings  as  to 
his  peaceable  succession  to  the  Crown. 
The  old  Muscovite  party  openly  pro- 
nounced its  preference  for  the  Czar's 
second  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  and  thus  engendered  distrust  be- 
tween the  two  brothers.  The  peaceful 
views  of  the  new  Emperor  were,  there- 
fore, a  great  assistance  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  and  Alexander 
gave  immediate  proof   «f^  UQ^gj^ 
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intentions  by  a  reduction  of  the  army 
to  the  lowest  limits  compatible  with 
the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  empire. 
Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  place 
the  national  finances  on  a  firmer  basis, 
and  to  promote  commercial  prosperity. 
But  the  greatest  reform  of  all  was  his 
emancipation,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  nobility  of  the  empire, 
who  owned  these  so-called  slaves,  of 
23,000,000  human  beings  from  the  bon- 
dage of  serfdom. 

On  March  3,  1861,  the  law  received 
the  Imperial  signature,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  its  numerous  provisions 
were  put  into  execution  by  landed  pro- 
prietors named  by  the  Government.  In 
February  1864  the  Polish  serfs  were 
similariy  liberated,  though  in  their 
case  the  desire  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Polish  nobility  may  have  entered 
into  the  mind  of  the  Czar  and  his  ad- 
visers. 

Alexander,  however,  displayed  in 
his  home  policy  a  real  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  his  people.  He 
made  serious  efforts  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  empire;  he  inaugfurated  elective 
provincial  assemblies,  the  first  of  which 
met  in  1865 ;  he  introduced  a  general 
military  conscription  on  trial  by  public 
jury. 

Gradually,  however,  his  faith  in 
reform  weakened,  and  Ms  fear  of 
revolution  proportionately  increased. 
A  decided  change  in  this  respect 
occurred  in  1866  and  1877,  when  he 
narrowly  escaped  assassination. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Alexander 
aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the  half- 
civilised  hordes  of  Central  Asia,  and 
during  his  reign  the  limits  of  the 
Russian  Empire  were  made  coterminous 
with  those  of  the  Chinese.  In  1866  the 
expedition  in  Turkestan  was  imder- 
taken,  ending,  in  May  1868,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara 
and  the  occupation  of  Samarcand.  In 
1873  Khiva  was  conquered  by  General 
Kaufmann,  and  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Czar  over  the  Khanate  established. 
Two  years  later  Khokard  was  invaded 
by  the  same  commander,  and  his  suc- 
cesses resulted  in  the  formal  annexa- 
tion of  the  Kokhard  territory  north  of 
the  Sir  Darya  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
In  1867,  Alaska  territory,  or  Russian 
America,  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  1,400,000Z.  In  Europe  Russia  held 
aloof  foom  all  the  wars  in  which  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  were  succes- 
sively engaged,  but  in  1870,  whilst 
Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Germans,  she 
declared  herself  no  longer  bound  by 


those  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  I8M 
which  limited  Russian  ri^ts  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Although  at  that  momeDl 
the  act  was  warmly  critidaed  in  PbT' 
liament  and  the  press,  the  geneal 
public  took  but  small  interest  in  what 
was  regarded  as  a  natural  vindicatioo 
of  national  rights.  When,  in  1874. 
after  the  marriage  of  Ms  daughter  to 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Czar  vkited 
this  country,  he  met  with  a  very  cordial 
reception  tem  all  classes. 

In  the  war  wMch  had  in  1876 
broken  out  between  Turkey  and  Servk* 
the  Czar  did  not  openly  interfere,  be- 
yond demanding  an  armistioe  after  ^ 
taking  of  Alexinatz  by  the  Tnzkidi 
troops.  A  Conference  was  Bubeeqn^ttly 
held  at  Constantin<^le,  at  whkh  the 
representatives  of  the  European  Powcn 
imposed  conditions  upon  Turkey  which 
the  Sultan  refused  to  aooept.  Boaia 
thereupon  declared  war  against  Tmkcy, 
and  although  the  latter  power  made  a 
gallant  resistance,  she  was  forced  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  was  signed  on  Feb.  19  (Mazch 
3),  1878,  the  terms  of  wMch  were  sub- 
sequently modified  at  the  Berlin  Ooa- 
ference. 

Up  to  tMs  time  only  two  attenpli 
had  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  Cttr; 
the  first  on  April  16, 1866,  when  he  was 
fired  at  by  an  ex-student,  named  Kara- 
kosof ,  while  entering  his  carriage  at 
St.  Petersburg;  and  the  second  at 
Paris  on  January  6,  1867,  by  a  Pdie, 
named  Berezowski,  who  fired  into  the 
carriage  in  wMch  were  seated  the  Qnr, 
his  two  sons,  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. The  assassin  was  about  to  fire 
another  shot,  when  the  barrel  of  his 
pistol  burst,  shattering  his  arm. 

In  February  the  hand  of  Nihilism 
again  struck  heavily  at  the  life  of  the 
Czar.  The  dining-hall  in  the  Winto 
Palace  was  wrecked  by  an  expJosioii 
proceeding  from  the  cellars  beneath. 
Several  soldiers  in  the  intervening  guard- 
room lost  their  lives.  The  Emperor  him- 
self probably  owed  his  life  to  a  hretych  of 
his  usual  punctuality,  the  company  not 
having  yet  sat  down  to  diimer.  All  tha 
took  place  amid  the  minutest  pre- 
cautions, and  within  a  perfect  cord<m  of 
sentries.  At  tMs  very  time,  and  in  tiM 
Winter  Palace  itself,  the  Eminess  was 
lying  in  aprecarious  state  of  heal^  frooi 
which  she  never  rallied.  She  died  in 
June.  Increased  rigpours  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  followed  the  Winter  Palaoe 
explosion.  General  Ck»urko,  the  Prelect 
of  St.  Petersburg,  was  succeeded  by 
General  Loris  Melikoff,  whose  stem 
strictness  was  tempered  by  reasonable 
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conoessions  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  measures  of  repression  adopted  by 
Melikoff  seemed  successfal  beyond 
tboee  which  had  preceded  them.  The 
seizure  of  many  printing  presses  checked 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  circulation 
of  revolutionary  literature,  and  the 
police  tracked  out  many  of  the  leading 
Nihilists.  But  it  is  impossible  to  crush 
an  OT^amsation  the  members  of  which 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
the  attainment  of  their  object.  On 
March  13  their  efforts  were  at  length 
successful,  and  the  Czar  was  brutally 
assassinated  in  broad  daylight  in  the 
midst  of  his  body-g^iard. 

Xarl  of  8t.  eermans.— William  Gor- 
don Ck>mwallis  Eliot,  Earl  of  St.  Ger- 
mans, and  Baron  Eliot,  of  St.  Germans, 
conn^  Cornwall,  in  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  died  on  March 
19,  at  his  residence,  Grosvenor  Gardens, 
was  third,  but  eldest  surviving,  son  of 
Edward  Granville,  third  Earl  of  St. 
Qermans,  by  his  wife,  Lady  Jemima 
Comwallis,  third  daughter  of  Charles, 
second  Marquis  Comwallis,  and  was 
bom  at  Port  Eliot,  December  14,  1829. 
He  was,  however,  returned  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
conjonction  with  Mr.  M.  Chambers,  for 
Devonport.  He  was  not  a  candidate  at 
the  ensuing  general  election.  In  Sep- 
tember 1870  he  was  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  as  Baron  Eliot,  of  St. 
Germans,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  October  7,  1877. 

Sir  Charles  Eeed,  LL.D.,  chairman 
of  the  London  School  Board,  died  on 
March  25,  at  his  residence,  Earlsmead, 
Page  Green,  Tottenham,  after  a  short 
illness.  The  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.D  ,  of  Hackney, 
founder  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots,  5cc., 
by  his  marriage  with  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Holmes,  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1819,  and  was  educated  at  Hackney 
Grammar  School  and  at  the  London 
University.  He  was  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-lieutenant  for  Middlesex  and 
Westminster,  a  Commissioner  for  Lieu- 
tenancy for  London,  a  Conservator  of 
the  River  Thames,  representative  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  for  Irish 
Estates  in  Ulster,  an  English  executor 
for  the  late  Mr.  Cieorge  Peabody  and  a 
trustee  of  his  funds  for  the  poor,  and 
was  also  actively  concerned  in  the 
charitable  institutions  founded  by  his 
father.    He  was  also  senior  partner  in 


the  firm  of  Sir  Charles  Reed  and  Sons, 
type  founders,  in  Fann  Street,  City.  In 
1868  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  in 
the  Liberal  interest,  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Hackney,  and  he  repre- 
sented that  borough,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  John  Holms,  down  to  the 
general  election  in  1874.  He  re- 
mained out  of  Parliament  down  to  the 
general  election  last  year,  when  he  was 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  St. 
Ives,  defeating  Mr.  C.  C.  Ross,  the 
Conservative  candidate.  Sir  Charles 
Reed  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood in  1874.  He  had  b^n  chairman 
of  the  London  School  Board  since 
1871,  having  previously  been  vice- 
chairman.  Sir  Charles,  who  was  the 
author  of  "  The  Life  and  Philanthropic 
Labours  of  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,'*  and 
an  "  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Plan- 
tations and  Settlements  in  Ulster  of 
the  Irish  Society,"  was  created  an 
honorary  LL.D.  of  Yale  University, 
United  States,  in  1876.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Judges  on  Education  at 
the  International  Exhibitions  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Paris,  and  was  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  also  of 
Public  Instruction  in  France.  He  mar- 
ried in  1844  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P., 
and  sister  of  Sir  Edward  Baines,  of 
Leeds. 

Marehote  Oiaoehimo  Pepoli,  one  of 

the  band  of  patriots  to  whom  the  unity 
and  freedom  of  Italy  were  due,  died  at 
Bologna  on  the  morning  of  March 
26.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1826, 
son  of  the  Marchese  Guido  Taddeo 
Pepoli,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Prin- 
cess Letizia  Murat,  daughter  of  General 
Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  joined  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  XVI.  he,  together  with 
Minghetti,  Janari,  and  Marchetti,  drew 
up  that  celebrated  address«to  the  Con- 
clave, asking  for  the  reforms  desired, 
which  is  described  as  the  active  initia- 
tion of  the  Italian  movement  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States.  In  1848  Pepoli  headed 
the  Civic  Guard  in  the  repulse  given  by 
the  Bolog^ese  at  the  Montagnola  to  the 
Austrian  soldiers  under  General  Welden. 
Antagonistic  to  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment, he  became,  after  the  return  of 
Pius  IX.  from  Gaeta,  the  active  head  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Bologna,  and  his 
house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  who 
strove  for  the  independence  and  de- 
sired the  unity  of  Italy.  In  1853  he 
went  to  Paris  to  use  his  influence  with 
his  relation,  Napoleon  IIL,  in  favpur  of   , 
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the  Italian  cause,  and  at  that  time 
wrote  articles  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  Retme  da  Deuw  Mondet. 
He  was  more  or  less  directly  concerned 
in  all  the  important  political  negotia- 
tions between  the  (Government  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  1859  he  became  a  member  of  the 
proyisional  gfovemment  of  Bologna, 
holding  first  the  portfolio  of  Finance 
and  then  that  of  Fo^ign  AfEairs ;  and 
after  the  pUh%$eUe  of  March  12, 1860, 
which  united  the  Emilia  to  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, he  held  the  portfolio  of  Finance 
under  the  dictatorslup  of  Farini.  On  the 
liberation  of  Umbria  Pepoli  was  named 
commissary-general  of  that  province. 
In  1862  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Oovemment,  holding  the  port- 
folio of  Agriculture  and  Ck>mmerce  in 
the  Rattazzi  Administration ;  and  when, 
in  1863,  Russia  acknowledged  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  St.  Petersburg.  He  resigned 
that  post  in  1864  in  order  to  return  to 
his  place  in  the  Chamber,  and  take  part 
in  the  debate  on  the  Franco-Italian 
convention  of  September  16,  and  con- 
tinued actively  occupied  in  Parliamen- 
tary matters  until,  at  the  end  of  1866, 
he  was  sent  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Vienna.  In  1868  he  was  made  a 
senator  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  that 
time  Pepoli  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  In  Parliament  he  sat 
on  the  Left  Centre,  and  his  ardent 
advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  grist  tax 
was  greatly  influential  in  finally  carry- 
ing that  Bill  through  the  Senate.  He 
married,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  his 
cousin,  the  Princess  Frederica  Hohen- 
zoUem  Sigmaringen,  who  survived  him. 

Prince  Soman  Sangusiko,  who  died 
on  March  26,  at  Slawuta,  in  Volhynia, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  wealthy  families  in  Poland.  Bom 
in  1800,  he  finished  his  education  in 
Oermany,  embraced  the  military  career, 
and  served  with  distinction  as  aide-de- 
camp of  the  (Generalissimo  of  the  Polish 
National  Army  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  Russia  in  1830-31. 
Wounded  and  made  a  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Lysobyki,  he  was  detained  in 
several  fortresses,  and  eventually  con- 
demned by  a  court-martial  to  be  in- 
corporated as  a  private  in  the  Russian 
Army  in  (^ucasus.  On  the  sentence 
being  submitted  for  approval  to  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas,  hw  Majesty  added 
on  the  margin  the  words   **He  shall 


make  the  journey  on  foot.**  Aootxd- 
ingly,  put  in  chains  and  in  compaiij 
with  the  lowest  criminals,  the  prinoe,  a 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  family,  had 
to  march  about  2,(X)0  versts  before  be 
reached  his  destination.  After  manj 
years  of  service  he  obtained  the  rank  oif 
sub-lieutenant,  and  towards  the  end  ol 
the  reig^  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  native  place. 
Unable  to  serve  further  his  conntiy 
through  ill-health  and  the  deafneai 
caused  by  a  contusion  of  a  bullet  in  one 
of  the  battles,  he  devoted  his  talenfti 
and  energy  to  the  amelioration  of  hk 
large  estates  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  living  on  them,  and  the 
family  seat  of  Slawuta  has  now  beooooe 
a  very  flourishing  town  in  the  empire, 
containing  many  industries,  a  laige 
library,  and  a  gallery  of  pictures  by  the 
most  distinguished  artists  in  Surc^oe. 

BoT.     Wm.     H.     Bataaon,     BJ^ 

Master  of  St  John*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, died  on  March  27.  He  was  a 
native  of  Everton,  near  Liverpool  and 
was  educated  first  at  Shrewsbury  Sdiwd, 
and  afterwards  as  a  pensioner  of  St. 
John's  (Allege  in  1829,  but  did  not 
graduate  until  1836,  having  received 
permission  to  degrade  on  aocoimt  of 
illness.  He  was  a  Senior  Optime  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos  of  that  year,  and 
obtained  the  high  position  of  third 
classic  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  Among 
Ms  contemporaries  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  were  Dr.  Colenso,  Bishop  of 
Natal,  who  was  Second  Wrangler ;  Dr. 
Bickersteth,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor; 
and  Dr.  (yOtton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Bateson  was  in  due  course  elected 
to  a  Fellowship.  Soon  after  taking  his 
degree  he  established  himself  as  a 
private  tutor  in  classics,  and  attained 
much  celebrity.  He  was,  however, 
never  appointed  either  a  lecturer  or 
tutor  of  the  college,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  his  pronounced  opinions  as 
a  Liberal  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ad- 
vancement. The  only  ooll^pe  oiBoes  he 
held  were  those  of  Bursar  and  President. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  many 
complaints  had  arisen  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  college  estates,  but  under 
Mr.  Bateson's  vigorous  superintendeooe 
great  improvements  were  effected,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  college  considerablj 
augmented  by  his  constant  sup^rision. 
On  the  resignation  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Oick  in  1848  of  the  oflloe  of  Public 
Orator  in  the  University,  Mr.  Bateson 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  €2 ;  his 
opponent  was  the  Rev.  Rowland  Wil- 
liams, Fellow  oljfKing'8  OoUm,  who 
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inquire  into  the  property  and  income  of 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  on  the  death  of  Lonl  Chief 
Jostice  Cockbum  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  present  University  Com- 
mission. He  held  for  a  sho^t  time  the 
vicarage  of  Madingley,  a  village  near 
Cambridge,  and  also  the  vicarage  of 
Horningsea.  He  was  an  examiner  for 
the  Classical  Tripos  in  1842  and  1848. 
Dr.  Bateson  was  married  in  1857  to 
Anna,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Aikin,  of 
Liverpool. 

The  Earl  of  Caithneii  (Sir  James 
Sinclair),  and  Lord  Berriedale  in  the 
Peerage  of  Scotland,  Baron  BarrogiU,  of 
Barrogill  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness, in  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Lord- Lieutenant  and  Vice- Admiral  of 
Caithness,  died  at  New  York  on  March 
28.  Lord  Caithness  was  well  known  in 
the  scientific  world.  He  invented  a  steam 
carriage  for  travelling  on  macadamised 
roads,  a  gravitating  compass  so  remark- 
able for  its  steadiness  that  it  has  been 
used  on  many  ships  in  preference  to 
others,  and  a  tape  loom  by  which  a 
weaver  might  stop  one  of  the  shuttles 
without  interfering  with  the  action  of 
the  whole. 


soured  396  votes  against  458  polled  by 

Ir.  Bateson.    On  the  issue  of  the  Uni- 

ersity  Commission  in  1861  Mr.  Bateson 
-   /as  appointed  secretary,  and  after  their 

Bport  was  issued  he  took  an  active 

art  in  carrying  out  the  reforms  sug- 

«Bted.      In    1867    Dr.    Tatham,    the 

faster  of  St.  John's,  died,  and    Mr. 

iateson,  on    February    2,    1867,  was 

lected  to  succeed  him.  Of  the  twenty- 

dne  Fellows  who  took  part  in  the  elec- 

ion  twenty-six  voted  for  Mr.  Bateson, 

(od  three  for  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Collison, 

ector  of  Marwood,  Devon,  a  former 

fellow.    In  1868  Dr.  Bateson  filled  the 

iffioe  of  Vice-Chanoellor,  but  it  was  an 

ifllce  he  declined  to  accept  a  second 

ime.    He  was  a  member  of  a  great 

lumber  of  s}mdicates,  and  also  one  of 

he  Council  of  the  Senate,  and  a  large 

aumber  of  most  important  schemes 
>riginated  with  him.  He  supported 
irith  great  vigour  the  scheme  for  the 
oxamination  of  persons  not  members  of 
the  University,  the  admission  of  un- 
attached students,  and  the  proposal 
for  recognising  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  higher  education  of 
women,  so  that  his  name  will  be  in- 
separably connected  with  the  University 
reform  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
University    Commission    in    1872    to 

The  folloMng  names  may  also  be  mentioned :— Major-Oeneral  Oother  Frederick 
Kaon,  O.B.,  on  March  2,  at  Norwood,  aged  63,  who  entered  the  army  in  1836 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  December  1867  he  com- 
manded that  corps  at^  the  capture  of  Canton,  and  in  1860  he  was  in  command  as 
lieutenant-colonel  at  the  storming  of  the  Taku  Forts  and  throughout  the  sub- 
sequent operations  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Pekin.  Prince  0eorge 
Ckarlot  of  Hetie,  younger  son  of  Frederick  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  uncle  of  the 
present  Landgrave,  and  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  at  Frankfort 
on  March  4,  aged  88.  The  Dowager  Lady  Baglan,  Emily  Harriet,  second 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Momington,  and  niece  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  bom  in  March,  1792,  on  March  6,  in  London,  in  her  89th 
year;  she  was  married  in  1814  to  the  late  Lord  Raglan,  who  died  in  the  Crimea 
in  1866.  Friedrioh  Hecker,  on  March  6,  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  United  States, 
was  leader  of  the  Baden  Revolution  of  1848,  a  man  who,  in  his  time,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  political  personages  in  Germany.  Born  at  Eichter- 
sheim  in  1811.  he  studied  law  and  settled  as  an  advocate  at  Mannheim,  though 
devoting  most  of  his  attention  to  the  popular  movement  which  culminate  in  the 
premature,  and  therefore  unsuccessful,  attempt  of  the  Badeners  to  acquire  a 
Constitution  toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Baden 
insurgents  in  the  spring  of  1848  Hecker  fled  to  Switzerland,  whence,  a  few 
months  later,  he  passed  to  America,  and  took  to  farming  in  Belleville,  in  Illinois. 
Caroline  Amelia,  Dowager  Queen  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Frederick  Christian, 
Duke  of  Schleswig-HoLstein-Sonderburg-Glncksburg,  born  June  28,  1796,  died 
on  March  9,  at  Copenhagen  :  she  was  married  to  King  Christian  VIH.  on  May  22, 
1816.  Oeneral  John  Hankey  Bainbrigge,  on  March  16,  at  Rohais  Manor,  Guernsey, 
aged  89.  He  entered  the  army  in  1808  as  an  ensign  in  the  20th  Foot,  served  in 
the  Peninsula  in  1808  and  1809,  and  again  in  1812  and  1813,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Vimiera,  Corunna,  Vittoria,  and  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  was 
twice  wounded,  and  lost  an  arm.  He  also  served  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion. Prinoofi  Lonite  Caroline  Marie  Frederiea  of  Hette-Caisel,  sister  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  on  March  16,  at  Rumpenheim.    The  eldest  of  the-three     t 
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daughters  of  the  late  Landgrave  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  his  wife  Cardiiie 
Polyx^ne,  Princess  of  Kassaa  Usingen,  she  was  bom  on  i^pril  9,  1794,  so  that 
she  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing  her  87th  year,  and  manied  on 
April  4,  18S3,  Count  George  Von  der  Decken,  Seigneur  d'Oerichshcil,  GenaBl 
in  the  Hanoverian  army,  who  died  in  1869.  Theobald  Fitewalter  Bntto, 
Baron  Dunboyne  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  on  March  22,  at  Knoppogue  House, 
county  Clare,  aged  76,  was  the  eldest  son  of  James,  thirteenth  lord,  hy  bis  wife 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr.  David  O'ConnelL  He  was  a  representative  peer  of 
Ireland  and  a  J.P.  and  D.L  of  the  county  Clare.  In  1832  he  married  Julia 
Celestina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Brandon,  of  Morden  Hall, 
Surrey.  He  succeed^  his  father  on  July  6,  1860,  and  in  1868  was  elected  a 
representative  peer.  Major  P.  Gabill,  Milltaiy  Knight  on  the  Boyal  Foundation, 
on  March  26,  at  Windsor.  He  had  served  in  the  49th  Regiment  throughout 
the  first  China  War,  and  subsequently  in  the  Eastern  campaign  of  1864.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  when  he  carried  the  regimental  ooloms. 
Admiral  0.  O.  E.  Patey,  C.M.O.,  on  March  26th,  at  Newton  St.  Loe,  Somerset, 
aged  68.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1824,  and  served  in  all  the  operations  m 
the  coast  of  Syria,  including  the  bombardment  of  Acre  in  1840,  for  which  he 
was  made  commander  and  received  the  medal.  In  1861  he  was  specially 
appointed  to  organise  the  great  rush  of  emigration  which  occurred  in  that  year 
from  Liverpool  to  the  newly  discovered  Australian  gold-fields,  and  was  presented 
with  a  testimonial  of  plate  by  the  shipowners  of  Liverpool.  He  received  severe 
injuries  while  in  command  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Ampkion  in  1863,  for  which  be 
was  granted  a  pension  for  wounds.  From  1867  to  1864  be  held  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  packet  service,  and  during  the  dvil  war  in  America  be 
was  intrusted  by  the  Government  with  delicate  transactions  regarding  the 
"  Trent  affair,"  and  the  arming  and  detention  of  belligerent  American  sMps  at 
Southampton.  He  obtained  flag  rank  in  1864,  and  was  appointed  AdministnUor 
of  Lagos  in  1866.  Removed  to  the  Gambia  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed 
Go  vera  or  of  St.  Helena  in  1869,  but  on  acoount  of  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
colony  was  retired  with  a  compensation  allowance  in  1873,  and  was  made  a  C.M.O. 
in  the  following  year.  M.  Osoar  de  Lalkyette,  a  grandson  of  the  great  Lafayette, 
and  a  Republican  Life  Senator,  on  March  26,  at  Paris,  aged  76.  Mr.  Joka 
Prescott  Knight,  B.A.,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  died  on 
March  26,  in  London.  The  son  of  an  actor,  Mr.  Knight  was  bom  at  Stafford 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Mark 
Lane.  He,  however,  soon  evinced  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  and  was  placed  by  his 
father  for  a  time  under  Mr.  H.  Sass  and  Mr.  G.  Clint.  He  began  to  exhibit 
portraits  at  the  Academy  about  1827.  In  1836  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1844  he  attained  full  honours.  He  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1846,  and  held  the  post  until  1873.  Sir 
Daniel  Brooke  Bobertson,  O.B.,  K.O.M.O.,  on  March  27,  in  Arlington  Street, 
Piccadilly.  He  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  member  of  the  British 
Consular  Service  in  China.  Lieutenant  Karl  Weyprecht,  of  the  Austrian  navy, 
who,  with  Lieutenant  Payer,  discovered  Franz  Joseph's  Land  during  the  Austrian 
Arctic  expedition  (1872-4),  on  March  29th,  at  Michelstadt-,  aged  43.  Admiral 
James  Wigston,  of  Bitterne  Hill,  Southampton,  on  March  30,  at  Southsea.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wigston,  of  Trent  Park,  Hertford- 
shire, and  was  bom  in  1792,  his  mother  being  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Wmter  Lane.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  entered  the  navy  in 
1804.  He  served  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Oreyhound  at  the  capture  of  the 
Dutch  frigate  Pallas  in  1806,  took  part  in  the  attadc  of  two  French  frigates  off 
Barfleur,  and  was  employed  in  the  boats  of  the  Norge  in  co-operation  with  the 
army  against  New  Orleans.  He  became  vice-admiral  in  1862,  and  an  admiral  in 
1866.  He  married,  in  1833,  Mary  Theodora,  only  daughter  of  the  l^te  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Chalmers,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Madras  Army.  PrinceM  Caroline 
of  Denmark,  on  March  31,  at  Copenhagen,  aged  87.  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  late  King  Frederick  VL  of  Denmark;  her 
mother  being  the  Princess  Mary  Sophia,  daughter  of  Charles,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  She  was  bom  in  October  1793,  and  manied  in  1829  Ferdinand, 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Denmark, 
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Sir  PhUip  de  Malpot  Grey  Eger- 
ton,  M.?.  for  West  Cheshire,  who  died 
on  April  7,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Bev.  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  the 
ninth  baionet,  and  was  horn  at  Malpas 
in  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Chnich,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  1828.  He  sat  for  Chester  in  the 
Parliament  of  1830,  having  just  pre-, 
viously  sncceeded  to  the  baronetcy. 
In  1832  he  contested  South  Cheshire 
unsuccessfully,  but  three  years  after- 
wards was  returned  by  that  constitu- 
ency. In  the  interim  he  married  Anna 
Elisabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  O.  J.  Legh.  In  1868  he  stood  for 
the  western  division  of  Cheshire,  which 
he  has  continuously  represented  since. 
At  the  late  election  he  fought  for  his 
seat  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  Anti- 
quary to  the  Royal  Academy,  a  J.P. 
and  D.L.  for  the  coimty  of  Chester, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Cheshire 
Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Prinee  Pierre  Bonaparte  died  on 
April  d,  at  Versailles,  of  gout,  which 
had  ascended  to  his  heart.  He  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1815,  and  was  the 
third  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  by  his 
second  wife  Marie  de  Blexampe,  the 
divorced  wife  of  M.  Jouberthon.  He 
early  in  life  adopted  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  first  served  in  South  America. 
On  returning  to  Italy  he  made  himself 
disagreeable  to  the  Pope,  who  in  1836 
had  him  seized  by  the  sHrri  and  con- 
fined for  a  long  time  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  On  regaining  his  liberty 
he  wandered  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  in  1848  came  to  France,  where,  in 
consideration  of  his  father's  Republican 
opinions,  he  obtained  the  grade  of 
ek^f  de  batailhn.  Elected  by  Corsica 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  be  voted 
with  the  Extreme  Left.  After  the 
coup  (FHat  he  retired  into  privacy  with 
the  title  of  Prince  and  Highness.  He 
married  a  sempstress  named  Riffin,  and 
in  spite  of  his  cousin,  then  Napoleon 
ni/s  vigilance,  the  civil  and  religious 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  Luxem- 
burg. This  marriage  was  pronounced 
void,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
it  was  celebrated  again  in  1871  at  the 
French  Embass}'  at  Brussels.  For  a 
short  time— 1870— the  Princess  Pierre 
Bonaparte  opened  a  milliner's  shop  in 


Bond  Street,  London.  His  shooting  of 
Victor  Noir,  in  January,  1870,  on  ac- 
count of  reflections  on  his  wife,  and 
his  acquittal  by  the  High  Court,  sub- 
ject to  26,000f.  damages  to  the  victim's 
family,  will  be  remembered  as  the 
opening  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  Se- 
cond Empire.  His  literary  efforts  were 
confined  to  the  translation  of  a  play  of 
Niccolini's  into  French,  and  a  pamph- 
let publishedat  Brussels  in  1876,  contain- 
ing fragments  of  his  father's  memoirs. 

The  Bev.  William  Morley  Panihon, 
B.B.,  the  eminent  Wesleyan  preacher, 
died  on  April  14,  at  his  residence  on 
Brixton  Hill,  from  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis. He  was  bom  in  1823  at  Don- 
caster,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  &ther 
was  in  business  as  a  draper.  In  early 
life  he  was  placed  with  his  grandfather, 
a  timber  merchant  at  Hull,  but  his 
tastes  and  aspirations  lay  in  another 
direction.  In  1840  he  became  a  local 
preacher  at  Sunderland  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  after  a  course  of  train- 
ing  at  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  was  sent  to  Marden, 
near  Staplehurst,  in  Kent,  to  undertake 
a  pastoral  charge.  When  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  of  1846  was  held  his  name 
abeady  stood  so  high  that  he  was 
offered  by  that  body  the  charge  of  the 
Wesleyan  congregation  at  Whitehaven. 
There,  and  subsequently  at  Carlisle, 
Sheffield,  Newcastle-on-Tj-ne,  and  at 
Leeds,  and  during  frequent  visits  to 
the  metropolis,  he  made  himself  a  high 
reputation  for  eloquence  as  a  preacher, 
and  for  ability  in  the  practical  business 
of  his  co-religionists.  In  1868  he  left 
this  country  for  Canada,  and  during 
his  residence  in  the  Dominion  he  was 
five  times  chosen  President  of  the 
Canadian  Conference.  When  in  Canada 
he  had  married  his  deceased  wife's 
sister,  a  step  which  led  to  his  being 
struck  off  the  "Legal  Hundred"  by 
the  Wesleyan  Conference.  After  her 
death  he  returned  to  England  in  1873, 
and  in  July  1874  was  elected  President 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Dr.  Punshon  was  a  man 
of  high  culture  in  other  matters  besides 
those  which  appertain  to  the  pulpit ;  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  was 
not  unknown  as  an  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary, and  especially  as  a  collector  of 
autographs. 
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The  Bight  Hon.  Benjamin  Diiraeli, 
Earl  of  Boaeonifleld,  K.O.,  who  died 
in  Corzon  Street  on  April  19»  vras 
the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  DisraeU,  the 
author  of  the  **  Cariosities  of  Literature** 
and  nomeroos  other  works,  by  his  wife, 
Maria  Basevi.  Benlamin  Disraeli,  the 
eldest  of  four  chiloren,  was  bom  on 
December  21,  1805,  in  the  Adelphi 
according  to  one  account,  but  in  St. 
Mary  Axe  according  to  another  and 
more  probable  statement.  He  waa 
educated  chiefly  at  home,  and  was 
first  destined  for  a  Government  office. 
This  view  was  soon  abandoned,  and  he 
entered  a  solicitor's  office,  where,  how- 
ever, he  remained  but  a  few  months. 
In  1826  he  made  his  dShtt  in  public, 
contributing  a  satirical  poem,  '*The 
Dnnciad  of  To-day,**  to  an  obscure  and 
short-lived  pericecal  named  the  Star 
Chamber.  Barly  in  the  following  year 
he  completed  his  first  novel,  "Vivian 
Grey,**  the  publication  of  which  at  once 
obtained  for  its  author  an  enviable 
notoriety.  Shortly  afterwards  he  com- 
menced his  travels  in  Europe  and  the 
East.  On  his  return  in  1831  he  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Lyndhurst  a  pamphlet, 
'*  A  Vindication  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution,** in  which  may  be  found  the 
explanation  of  many  of  his  subsequent 
inconsistencies,  and  the  first  idea  of  his 
most  successful  novel,  "  Coningsby,**  in 
which  he  sketched  with  masterly  hand 
the  upheaval  of  the  British  political 
system.  The  country  was  then  in  the 
fever  of  Eef  orm,  and  the  young  Disraeli, 
an  ardent  Badioal,  in  the  autumn  of  1842 
was  presented  to  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  and 
Daniel  0*Connell. 

At  first  he  was  supported  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Badicals  and  Tories, 
but  at  the  poll  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Whig,  the  Hon.  Charles  Grey.  He 
subsequently  issued  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Marylebone  on  the  same 
principles,  but  no  vacancy  occurring, 
Disraeli  retired  into  privacy  to  write 
**  Contarini  Fleming,**  "  Alroy,**  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  **  Kevolutionary  Epic,*'  a 
work  which  fell  completely  flat.  In 
1834,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry,  he  again  presented  himself  to 
the  electors  of  West  Wycombe,  in  an 
address  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  «*  The  Present 
Crisis  Examined;**  and  showed  the 
transitional  state  of  the  writer's  opinions. 
He  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  equally 
so  when  in  the  following  year  he  stood 
as  a  Conservative  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  (afterwards  Lord  Taunton). 
"The  Letters  of  Runnymede,"  whicm 


appeared  shortly  afterwards  in  the 
Tim^,  were  a  bitter  attack  on  Whig 
principles  and  Whig  leaders,  and 
when  republished  (1836)  they  ^were 
dedicated  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  In  the 
following  year  King  William  IV. 
died,  and  at  the  general  election  which 
followed  Mr.  Di^aeli  was  returned  for 
Maidstone  as  the  Conservative  col- 
league of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis.  He 
took  lus  seat  with  the  Tories,  but  there 
was  little  anxiety  displayed  in  their 
ranks  to  welcome  their  new  ally,  who6« 
only  title  to  their  notice  was  the  bitter 
hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  Whigs,  and  Hne  Selat  of  Ms  rupture 
with  his  former  friend  and  patron  D. 
0*Connell.  Early  in  his  first  session  Mr. 
Disraeli  made  his  memorable  maiden 
speech.  The  subject  was  an  Irish  Elec- 
tion petition,  and  he  immediately  fol- 
lowed in  the  debate  the  great  Liberator. 
Neither  the  orator*s  style  nor  manner 
was  to  the  taste  of  the  House,  and  the 
speech  finally  came  to  a  stop  in  the 
midst  of  unrestrained  memment ;  but 
the  peroration  of  his  maiden  effort  has 
been,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  pre- 
served. **  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  reception  I  have  experienced.  I 
have  begun  several  times  many  things, 
and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.  I 
shaU  sit  down  now ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  hear  me.**  He 
was  not  daunted  by  this  rough  recep- 
tion, and  spoke  at  least  once  again  in 
the  same  session ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1839  that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
ear  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
Chartist  riots.  He  condemned  the 
violence  of  which  the  (Thartists  hid 
been  guilty,  but  he  insisted  that  it  was 
unwise  to  refuse  to  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints, some  of  which  were  of  a  sub- 
stantial kind.  In  1841  he  exchanged 
his  seat  at  Maidstone  for  one  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  for  some  time  longer  con- 
tinued to  give  a  general  support  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Whether  he  was  dis- 
appointed at  not  being  offered  office  by 
that  Minister  cannot  be  known,  but  in 
1844 — the  year  in  which  "Coningsby" 
appeared  and  Mr.  Disraeli  invented 
the  "Young  England**  party— began 
that  series  of  bitter  attacks  on  the 
Conservative  leader,  which  increased 
after  PeeFs  return  to  office  in  1846« 
pledged  to  abolish  the  Com  Laws. 
From  this  moment  he  turned  himself 
towards  the  Protectionists,  a  scattered 
mob  without  a  leader,  and  set  to  work 
to  reform  out  of  it  thto  new  Tory  partj, 
which  he  was  ulHmately  destined  to 
lead  to  power  and  office,  though  nearlj 
thirty  years  were^to^pass  before  his 
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aims  were  thoroughly  accomplished. 
A  few  montha  previously  in  1845, 
-  Sybil  "  had  been  published,  and  in  it, 
as  well  as  in  "Coningsby,"  it  was 
tlioagfat  that  a  remedy  was  suggested 
for  the  political  ailments  of  the  time. 
In  the  struggle  against  Free  Trade, 
under  the  nominal  leadership  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  Mr.  Disraeli  dis- 
played an  inexhaustible  talent  of 
invective  in  assailing  his  political  op- 
ponents without  ever  apparently  bear- 
ing any  malice  towards  them  as  men. 

In  1847  he  was  elected  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, a  seat  which  he  retained 
until  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage,  and 
two  years  later  succeeded  his  friend, 
Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck,  in  the  nominal 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party, 
when  his  literary  activity  gave  place  to 
the  requirements  of  political  life,  and 
he  set  to  work  to  reconstitute  the  party 
which  so  grudgingly  accepted  his  guid- 
ance. In  1849  his  best  division  was 
189  against  280.  In  1850  he  had  de- 
tached twenty-two  members  from  the 
Ministerial  side,  and  was  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  only  twenty-one,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  for  the  first  time  since 
1846,  being  seen  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  In  1851  Mr.  DisraeU 
divided  267  against  281,  a  result  which 
ocmtributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
resignation  of  Ministers  soon  after- 
wards. Lord  Stanley,  however,  after 
vainly  appealing  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  would  at  that  time 
have  surrendered  the  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  declined  the  formation  of 
a  Government,  and  Lord  Russell  was 
obliged  to  resume  office.  But  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  driven  to 
resign,  but  this  time  the  leader  of  the 
opposition— who  had  now  become  Lord 
Derby — felt  himself  compcdled  to  form 
a  Ministry. 

In  the  new  administration  Mr. 
Disraeli  filled  the  office  of  Chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  his  first 
budget,  December  1852,  developed  the 
views  of  his  party  with  reference  to 
taxation.  His  proposition  was  to  ren- 
der its  incidence  on  all  classes  more 
equal,  and  starting  from  the  idea  that 
representation  and  taxation  should  go 
together,  he  proposed  that  the  house 
duty  should,  like  the  franchise,  start 
from  a  102.  rental.  He  proposed  idso 
the  reduction  of  both  the  malt  and  tea 
duties.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  a 
masterly  speech  which  united  the 
Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Pcelites,  and 
placed  the  Government  in  a  minority 
of  nineteen,  and  the  first  Derby  ad> 
ministration  resigned,  and  Lord  Aber- 


deen succeeded  to  power.  The  conduct 
of  the  Crimean  campaign  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
in  ld55.  Lord  Derby,  to  the  chagrin 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  refused  to  take  office 
without  the  assistance  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  on  Loid 
Palmerston  devolved  the  conduct  of 
affairs  at  this  critical  juncture.  In 
1858  the  Conservatives  were  again  in 
office,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  occupied  his 
former  place,  pledged  to  Parliamentary 
Reform.  His  Reform  Bill,  proposed  in 
the  following  session,  was  dbiefly  note- 
worthy for  the  10/.  county,  the 
**  fancy  "  franchises  it  contained ;  but 
whilst  it  displayed  much  originality, 
it  failed  to  command  general  confi- 
dence, and  Lord  Derby  resigned. 
Eight  years  later  on  another  Reform 
Bill,  prepared  by  Lord  Russell  and  based 
on  a  61.  franchise,  the  Conservatives  re- 
covered office,  and  in  the  session  of  1867 
brought  in  their  own  measure,  of  which 
household  suffrage  was  the  keynote. 

The  scheme  which  subsequently  re- 
ceived the  Royal  assent,  and  which  had 
been  the  orighial  design  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  had  been  abandoned, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  the  Chancellor  undertook  to 
propose  the  measure  which  had  been 
kept  in  reserve  as  a  substitute,  instead 
of  the  bolder  one  which  he  had  matured 
himself.  Veiy  short  notice  was  given 
to  him  of  the  inability  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Lord  Carnarvon  and  (General 
Peel  to  support  the  measure.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeU had  hardly  more  than  one  day  to 
prepare  himseff  for  the  task;  and  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  he 
offered  to  resign  office  rather  than 
break  up  the  Cabinet  or  undertake  a 
task  so  much  to  his  own  distaste. 

The  Bill,  however,  was  only  bom  to 
perish,  and  the  Ministiy  and  the  Con- 
servative Party  had  now  to  consider 
what  course  they  were  to  take.  But 
thia  the  Government  was  not  left  to 
decide.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Carlton  Club,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  inform  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the 
Toiy  Party  now  would  support  the 
orig^al  scheme,  and  no  other.  This  is 
the  history  of  the  "  Ten  Minutes  Bill," 
and  thus,  so  far  from  Mr.  Disraeli 
having  dragged  an  unwilling  Party 
after  him,  the  Party  itself  insisted  on 
his  acting  as  he  did,  and  he  had  no 
sincerer  supporters  through  the  des- 
perate struggles  which  ensued  than 
some  of  those  very  county  members 
whose  trust  he  was  said  to  have^buwMi.    j 
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On  Februar>'  25,  1868,  Lord  Derby 
resigned  the  Premiership  and  was  snc- 
oeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  early  in  the 
Session  Bir.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of 
his  Irish  Church  Besolations,  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Disraeli  Adminis- 
tration. In  the  general  election  which 
followed  the  majority  against  the  Qo- 
▼emment  was  so  decided  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  resigned  without  waiting  for 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  pSefore 
doing  so,  the  Queen  conferred  upon 
Mrs.  Disraeli  the  title  of  Viscountess 
Beaconsfield,  and  in  1870  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  had  published  nothing  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  dedicated  to 
her  his  new  novel  of  "Lothair.**  In 
December  1872  **  the  perfect  wife,"  as 
he  designated  her,  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that 
her  husband  would  withdraw  altogether 
from  public  life.  But  he  was  speedily 
recalled  to  it  by  the  popular  voice. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  compelled  to 
fight  the  Radical  party  on  Mr.  Fawoett*s 
Dublin  University  Bill.  Beaten  by  a 
majority  of  three,  he  at  once  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  without  a  mementos 
delay  her  Majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Disraeli. 
He  declined  to  form  a  Government  at 
once,  he  and  Lord  Derby  having  pre- 
viously made  up  their  minds  what  to 
do  in  the  contingency  which  happened. 
Mr.  Disraeli  informed  her  Majesty  that 
he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
structing an  Administration,  but  that 
he  would  not  undertake  to  do  so  with 
the  existing  House  of  Commons.  Even- 
tually, after  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  dislodge  his  antagonist  from  the 
position  in  which  he  had  entrenched 
himself,  and  to  force  him  to  come  down 
and  take  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  com- 
pelled to  go  back  again,  and  i^  was 
generally  supposed  he  would  dissolve 
Parliament  at  once.  He  gave  it  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  he  felt  him- 
self under  no  obligation  to  do  so,  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  began  to  be  that 
he  would  tide  over  another  Session. 

The  event  justified  Mr.  Disraeli's 
foresight.  Early  in  1874  Mr.  Gladstone 
suddenly  dissolved  Parliament,  and 
finding  himself  in  a  minority  of  fifty 
at  once  resigned.  The  Queen  again 
sent  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  then  had 
no  scruples  about  assuming  office. 
In  the  autumn  of  1873  he  Imd  been 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Glasgow 
University,  and  in  1874  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  majority  of  200  votes  over 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  his 
last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  August  11,  1876,  in  reply  to  certain 
questions  upon  Eastern  affairs.     The 


next  morning  came  the  annonnoemeDt 
of  his  having  accepted  the  BarkUnD  of 
Beaconsfield.  The  principal  object  of 
his  AdministratiDn  had  been  to  indicate 
for  Great  Britain  a  position  in  tiie 
councils  of  Europe,  and  towards  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  aU  his  at- 
tention was  directed.  His  finnneas  with 
reference  to  Russian  encroachmeots 
brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  Lmds 
Derby  and  Carnarvon  from  the  Cabinet, 
and  subsequently  induced  him  to  go  to 
Berlin  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
this  country.  On  his  return  be  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  popularity, 
and  the  stability  of  his  Gt>vemment 
seemed  assured  for  many  years.  The 
Afghan  and  South  AMcan  wars  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out  gave  ground 
for  criticism  and  complaint,  whilst 
the  rising  cry  of  distress  team  Ireland 
called  attention  to  questions  nearer 
home  which  pressed  for  solution.  The 
Parliament,  however,  which  had  brought 
the  Disraeli  Cabinet  to  power  was  al- 
lowed  to  run  for  nearly  its  full  time, 
and  when  in  1880  a  dissolution  wai 
suddenly  announced,  it  found  the 
Liberals  well  provided  with  subjects  of 
grievance  and  criticism.  The  results 
were  fatal  to  the  Conservative  paity, 
and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  retired 
without  meeting  the  new  Parliament, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  publidied 
his  last  novel,  "  Bndymion," 

With  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
January  he  w&s  in  his  place  and  a^^* 
rently  robust.  Speaking  on  the  Addrass 
on  January  6,  he  delivered  himself  with 
all  his  accustomed  force  and  felicity  of 
expression.  He  spoke  several  times 
afterwards  on  Foreign  Policy,  more 
especially  on  India,  and  was  scarcely 
ever  more  effective  in  his  best  days  than 
in  the  recent  debate  on  Lord  Lytton's 
motion  condemning  the  abandonment 
of  Candahar.  This  was  his  last  great 
speech  in  the  Parliament  he  had  so  long 
adorned ;  nor  could  he  have  chosen  a 
theme  more  suitable  to  mark  the  end  of 
his  illustrious  career.  Not,  however, 
that  this  was  his  last  service  to  his 
country.  The  advice  which  he  tendered 
to  the  Constitutional  Party  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons  on  the  change  proposed  bj 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing public  business,  was  his  final  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  Parliamentaiy 
independence,  reoommendinff  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  resist  the  attempt 
of  the  Government  to  i^ply  their  Ur- 
gency rules  to  the  ordinary  businesB  of 
supply.  At  the  close  of  an  exceptionally 
severe  winter  he  was  attacked  by  bron- 
chitis and  gout,  asd^oopumbed  after  a 
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long  and  painful  struggle,  which  was 
watched  with  the  deepest  Interest  and 
sympathy  by  all  his  fellow-countrymen 
irrespectiTe  of  party  or  station. 

lK>«ii  Ton  Benedek,  a  distinguished 
general  in  the  Austrian  Service,  died 
on  April  27.  Bom  in  1804,  at  (Eden- 
burg,  in  Hungary,  he  studied  military 
science  at  the  Academy  of  Neustadt, 
and  entered  the  Austrian  army  in  his 
18th  year.  His  promotion  was  rapid, 
but  it  was  not  until  1845,  when  the 
insurrection  in  Qalicia  was  in  progress, 
that  he  had  a  good  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himsell  He  figured  with 
some  prominence  in  the  warfare  of 
1848  and  1849,  under  Badetzky,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
victory  at  Novara.  His  next  service 
was  in  Hungary  where  he  was  wounded 
at  Baab  and  Szegeden.  He  there  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  skilful  and 
bold  general,  and  still  more  in  the  con- 
test ten  years  afterwards  between 
France  and  Austria.  At  Solferino,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  Austrian  army,  which  for  a  time  had 
the  advantage  over  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  forces.  In  the  Austro-Ftussian 
war  of  1866  he  led  the  army  of  the 
north.  After  the  reverse  of  Sadowa  his 
military  conduct  was  sharply  criticised ; 
be  was  superseded  by  Archduke  Albrecht, 
and  in  the  following  October  retired 
into  private  life. 

Xmile  de  Oirardin,  the  doyen  of 
French  journalism  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury a  prominent  public  character,  died 
on  April  27  at  the  age  of  74.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1806,  his  mother  being 
Madame  Dupuy,  and  his  father  General 
Alexandre  de  Girardin.  He  bore  the 
assumed  name  of  Delamothe  till  about 
1828,  when  he  took  the  name  of  his 
father,  who  afterwards  publicly  ac- 
knowledged him ;  and  his  first  attempt 
in  literature  was  a  novel,  pleading  the 
cause  of  adulterine  children.  He  con- 
ceived in  1830  the  idea  of  a  halfpenny 
newspaper,  but  did  not  carry  it  out  till 
1836,  when  he  founded  the  Preste.  He 
had  previously  married  Mdlle.  Delphine 
Oaj,  a  poetess  and  beauty,  and  had 
published  several  cheap  popular  maga- 
zines, one  of  which  attained  a  sale  of 
120,000  copies.  The  Presse,  which  sup- 
ported the  Orleans  Dynasty  with  Con- 
servative leanings,  was  accused  by  the 
Democratic  rivals  which  it  undersold 
of  being  subsidised  by  the  Government, 
and  these  imputations  led  to  a  duel 
between  M.  de  Girardin  and  Armand 
Carrel.  The  latter  was  mortally  woun- 


I  ded,  and  M.  de  Girardin,  who  had  a 
[  shot  pass  through  his  thigh,  thenceforth 
rigidly  forswore  duelling.  He  was  then 
a  deputy,  and  sat  in  the  Chamber 
almost  uninterruptedly  from  1834  to 
1848,  but  was  much  less  powerful  as  a 
debater  than  as  a  journalist.  He  was 
in  general  a  supporter  of  Louis 
Philippe's  Conservative  Cabinets,  but 
in  1847  was  prosecuted  for  an  article 
charging  a  Minister  with  promising  a 
peerage  as  a  bribe.  He  defended  him- 
self, and  the  Chamber  of  Peers  un- 
expectedly acquitted  him.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  he 
waited  on  the  King  and  induced  him 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  grandson, 
but  the  document  was  wrenched  from 
M.  de  Girardin's  hands  by  the  mob,  and 
its  tenour  was  not  knQvim  till  too  late. 
In  1849  he  re-entered  the  Chamber. 
He  usually  voted  with  the  Radicals, 
but  promoted  Louis  Napoleon's  election 
to  the  Presidency.  He  disapproved  the 
coup  d'Statt  but  advocated  a  simply 
platonic  resistance  to  it  by  a  universal 
closing  of  shops  and  suspension  of 
work.  After  a  short  exile  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  France,  Prince 
Napoleon  interceding  for  him ;  and  in 
1866  he  sold  his  share  in  the  Preste  for 
a  considerable  sum.  Jn  1866  he  esta- 
blished the  JAberti,  which  incurred  a  fine 
of  5,000  francs  for  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  deprived  of  the  right  of 
outdoor  sale.  He  rallied  to  the  Empire 
on  the  accession  of  the  Ollivier  Cabinet, 
an  eleventh-hour  conversion  which 
helped  to  fasten  on  him  the  nickname 
of  "the  Weathercock,"  and  to  create 
the  half  serious  idea  that  he  had  the 
"evil  eye,"  and  that  his  adhesion  to 
any  party  betokened  its  approaching 
fall.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
1870  he  surpassed  all  his  fellow  journal- 
ists in  braggadocio,  predicting  that  the 
French  would  drive  back  thePrussians 
with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets,  and 
would  make  a  simple  promenade  to 
Berlin.  During  the  Commune  he 
launched  a  scheme  for  splitting  up 
France  into  fifteen  federal  states.  He 
was  thenceforth,  however,  a  staunch  Re- 
publican, founded  the  France, in  1874, 
and,  by  his  command  both  of  that  paper 
and  the  Petit  Journal,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  defeat  of  the  Reactionary 
plot  of  1877. 

Bdward  XiaU,  late  M.P.  for.  Brad- 
ford, the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Is^onc&nforvMft  newspaper,  and  for  many 
years  well-known  m  connection  with 
the  Disestablishment  movement,  died 
at  his  residence,  Sevenoakn,  tu|*  April 
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27,  within  a  few  days  of  completing 
his  72nd  year.  He  was  in  early  life 
the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
at  Ware,  and  subeequentiy  at  Leicester. 
He  came  to  London  in  1841,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  many  friends  estab- 
lished the  Nonconformuftf  with  the 
avowed  object  of  enlisting  public  feel- 
ing, especially  among  Dissenters,  in 
favour  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Mr.  Miall  soon  gathered  around 
him  a  vigorous  school  of  what  have 
been  designated  **  political  dissenters," 
and  mainly  as  the  result  of  his  teaching 
the  British  Anti- State  Church  Associa- 
tion was  formed  in  1843,  which  still 
exists  under  the  more  familiar  title  of 
the  Liberation  Society.  Two  years 
later  Mr.  Miall  unsucc^sf  ully  contested 
Southwark  against  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  and  subsequently  one  or  two 
other  constituencies,  but  in  1862  he  was 
returned  for  Rochdale,  and  sat  for  that 
borough  five  years.  He  failed  to  secure 
his  re-election  in  1 857,  when  Lord  Pal- 
merston  appealed  to  the  country  in 
support  of  his  war  policy  in  China. 
While  member  for  Rochdale,  Mr.  Miall 
proposed  a  resolution  condemnatory  of 
the  Lish  Church,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  yet  ripe  for  so  drastic 
a  measure.  Afterwards,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  (the 
father  of  the  present  peer),  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Education  Commission  (prominent 
members  of  which  were  also  Sir  J.  D. 
Coleridge  and  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith).  The  labours  of  this  Commis- 
sion extended  over  two  years,  and  its 
report  and  recommendations,  to  which 
Mr.  Miall  gave  a  qualified  assent,  fur- 
nished a  mass  of  information,  which, 
though  not  of  immediate  service,  owing 
to  the  political  unsettlement  of  the 
times,  cleared  the  way  for  the  legisla- 
tion of  1870.  For  his  services  and  co- 
operation in  this  work,  Mr.  Miall  re- 
ceived the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  During  his  exclusion 
from  Parliament,  Mr.  Miall  took  a  fore- 
most part  in  the  outdoor  movement  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  church-rates, 


the  abrogation  of  University  tests,  the 
throwing  open  of  parish  chnrchyBzdl&, 
&c.,  and  he  lived  to  see  all  of  what 
were  called  *'  Dissenting  grievances'' 
removed.  At  the  general  election  in 
1868  Mr.  Miall  stood  for  Bradford,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Forster,  but  wa& 
defeated  by  Mr.  Ripley.  On  that  gen- 
tleman being  unseated  on  petition  next 
year,  Mr.  Miall  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  He  sat  for  Bradford  ^ 
1874,  when  growing  infirmities  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  Pariiamentaiy  and 
public  life.  Twice  before  he  disap- 
peared from  Parliament,  Mr.  Miall 
moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  English  Chun^ 
On  the  second  occasion  the  motion  was 
firmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
advised  lum  first  to  convince  a  ma- 
jority of  the  constituencies.  During 
his  public  career,  Mr.  Miall  twice  re- 
ceived from  his  many  friends  sabstan- 
tial  marks  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  as  a  public  man.  On  the  first 
occasion,  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  about 
the  year  1863,  he  was  presented  with 
6,000  guineas ;  and  on  the  second,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1870,  when  about 
to  retire  from  public  life,  the  sum  of 
10,000  guineas  was  put  in  trust  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  family;  and  on 
his  70th  birthday  Mr.  Miall  was  pre- 
sented at  his  residence  at  Forest  HiU 
with  a  congratulatory  address  by  a 
deputation  of  friends,  including  his  old 
colleagues,  Mr.  Bright  and  Bir.  Richard, 
M.P.  His  published  writings  consist 
chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  and  sodal  p^ieis 
contributed  from  time  to  time  to  his 
own  paper.  Among  his  other  publica- 
tions are  "  The  British  Churches  in 
relation  to  the  British  People,''  and 
**  Title  Deeds  of  the  Church  of  England  " 
— the  latter  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  tithes,  &c.  The  most 
argumentative  and  least  ephemeral  pro- 
duction of  his  pen  was  "  The  Bases  of 
Belief  "—a  work  which  is  in  use  as  a 
text-book  in  many  Nonconformist  col- 
leges. Mr.  Miall  married  in  1831  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  Clay  Hill,  near  Wymondley. 


To  the  above-named  may  be  added  the  following : — Xr.  Charlei  John  Blout, 
who  died  on  April  2  at  Mapledurham  House,  Oxfordshire,  aged  68.  He  was  the 
head  of  a  branch  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  family,  which,  according  to  Burke, 
is  descended  from  the  Counts  of  Ouisnes,  in  Picardy,  and  from  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian rulers  of  Denmark.  Mapledurham  House,  which  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of-  the  family  for  nearly  400  years,  is  of  note  as  being  constantly  mentioned 
and  occasionally  visited  by  Pope,  among  whose  friends  and  correspondents  Theresa 
and  Martha  Blount  held  aioremost  place.  They  were  sisters  of  Michael  Blount, 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  gentleman  now  deceased.  Theodor  Sohaibe 
died  at  Vienna  on  April  6,  aged  61.  He  was  .the  most  popular  of  German  novel- 
ists.   He  produced  no  fewer  than  120  romances  relating  to  the  social  life  of 
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Yienna  or  with  familiar  incidents  in  the  national  history,  most  of  which  appeared 
originaUj  as  femUetom  in  the  newspapers.  Mifi  Jane  Bewick,  on  April  7,  at 
Gateshead,  aged  94,  the  elder  daughter  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  famous  designer, 
draughtsman  on  wood,  and  painter  in  water-colours.  She  edited  the  memoir  of 
her  father.  Herr  Xax  If  aria  Ton  Weber,  on  April  18,  at  Berlin,  aged  68,  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  author  of  Der  Frrischiitz,  and  one  of  the  first  railway  authori- 
ties of  (^rmany,  perhaps  of  Europe.  Not  many  hours  before  his  death  he  had 
finished  a  work  on  canal  systems,  for  which  he  had  himself  collected  material  as 
Commissioner  of  his  Government  in  Sweden,  England,  France,  and  America. 
Dr.  Joeeph  Ooldmark,  on  April  18,  at  New  York,  aged  63,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Austrian  capital  in  1848.  Having  completed 
hie  studies  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  he  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
general  hospital.  When  the  1848  movement  broke  out,  he  joined  the  revolution- 
ary party,  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  was  returned 
m  deputy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  escaped 
to  America,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  practical  chemistry  with  great  success. 
Availing  himself  of  the  amnesty  in  1867,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he 
obtained  a  review  of  the  proceedings  at  his  former  trial,  and  his  conviction  was 
annulled.  Satisfied  with  the  rehabilitaUon  of  his  character,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  conducted  a  successful  chemical  manufactory.  Lady  Juliana 
Sobartet,  on  April  20,  owing  to  a  shock  to  her  system  occasioned  by  the  burning 
of  the  fEunily  mansion,  Llanhydrock,  near  Bodmin.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Reginald  Pole-Carew,  of  East  Antony,  Cornwall,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  Hon.  CaroUne  Lyttelton,  daughter  of  William  Henry,  first  Lord  Lytt el- 
ton,  and  was  married  in  January  1839,  to  Mr.  Thomas  James  Agar-Robartes,  of 
Lbuihydrock  (grandson  of  the  first  Viscount  Clifden),  who  was  many  years  M.P. 
for  Bast  Cornwall,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1869  as  Baron  Robartes,  of 
Llanhydrock,  and  of  Truro,  Cornwall.  Sarah  Xary,  Connteti  of  Cawdor,  on 
April  21,  at  Stackpole  Court,  Pembrokeshire,  second  daughter  of  the  late  General 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Compton  Cavendish,  colonel  of  the  2nd  Dragoons,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Qeorge  Augustus  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Burlington.  Arthur  James 
Plnnkett,  Earl  of  Fingall,  Baron  Killeen,  of  KiUeen  Castle,  County  Meath,  in 
the  peerage  of  Lreland,  and  Baron  Fingall  of  Woolhampton  Lodge,  Berkshire,  in 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  died  at  his  seat  at  Tara,  Meath,  on  April  23.  He 
was  bom  at  Naples  in  1819,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  10th  Earl  in  1869.  Louis, 
Baron  von  nnd  in  der  Tann-Bathiamhansen,  on  April  26,  at  Meran,  Tyrol, 
aged  66,  better  known  as  the  Bavarian  General  von  der  Tann.  In  1848  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
asainst  the  Danes.  In  the  war  of  1866  he  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Prince 
cSiarles  of  Bavaria,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  South  German  contingents. 
During  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  he  commanded  the  First  Bavarian 
Corps,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  army  led  by  the  Crown  Prince.  He  was 
jnominently  concerned  in  the  attack  upon  the  Fifth  Corps  at  Bazeilles,  the  invest- 
ment of  Paris,  and  the  operations  on  the  Loire.  Xr.  Brampton  Onrdon,  on  April  28, 
in  London,  aged  83,  of  Letton,  Norfolk,  and  of  Grundisburgh,  Suffolk,  formerly 
ILP.for  West  Norfolk,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Theophilus  Thomhaugh  Gurdon, 
of  Letton  and  Grundisburgh,  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Mellish,  M  P.  of  Blyth,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  elected  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  in  1857,  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  George  Bentinck  in  the  repre- 
aentation  of  the  western  division  of  Norfolk,  and  he  retained  his  seat  at  St. 
Stephen's  till  1865.  In  1828  he  married  the  Hon.  Henrietta  Susannah  Ridley- 
Colbome,  eldest  daughter  of  Nicolas  William,  late  Lord  Colbome. 


MAT. 

Frinee  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  the  son  .  deceased  was  also  second  cousin  to  the 


of  Prince  Peter  George  of  Oldenburg, 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  May  15.  He 
was  bom  on  August  26,  1812,  in  the 
Russian     capital,     which     he     never 


late  Czar,  his  mother.  Princess  Catha- 
rina  Paulowna,  having  been  daughter  of 
the  murdered  Emperor  Paul.  The 
widowed     Princess     marrying     King 


deserted.        Cousin    of    the    reigning      William  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  deceased, 
Grand      Duke     of     Oldenburg,     the  |  at  the  age  of  seven,  was  "^^^q^T^ 
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the  care  of  his  Imperial  relatires,  and 
at  twenty  he  was  made  a  major-general, 
receiving  full  rank  ten  years  later  with 
the  title  "  Imperial  Highness."  Enjoy- 
ing similar  favour  from  the  snccessor 
of  Nicholas,  he  was  created  a  Senator 
and  intrusted  with  the  presidency  of 
the  department  of  the  Imperial  Ck>ancil 
for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aflEairs.  fiut 
though  by  training  a  soldier,  he  was  at 
heart  a  philosopher,  leaning  to  the  arts 
and  humanities  more  than  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  great  curse.  Seeing  no  way  to 
prevent  war,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  devising  means  for  mitigating 
its  horrors,  and  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  action  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
An  author  in  various  fields,  he  was  best 
known  by  a  pamphlet,  published  some 
years  before  his  death,  wherein  he  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  of  general  European 
disarmament. 

Dr.  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  died 
in  Paris  on  May  16.  The  eldest  son  of 
a  well-known  Yorkshire  physician,  he 
was  bom  at  Bridling^n  in  1822.  His 
connection  with  the  East,  by  which  he 
was  popularly  known,  began  before  he 
was  thirty,  in  1849,  when  he  went 
out  to  Constantinople  to  practise 
medicine.  He  was  attached  to  Mr. 
Layard's  expedition  to  Nineveh,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  never  completely 
recovered  from  the  hardships  which  he 
there  underwent.  When  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  broke  out 
in  1863,  he  joined  General  Beatson^s 
force  on  the  Danube  as  medical  officer ; 
and  later,  when  General  Williams  set 
out  to  defend  the  fortress  of  Kars,  Dr. 
Sandwith  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
medical  staff.  On  the  termination  of 
that  gallant  defence,  General  Moura- 
vieff  was  so  much  impressed  by  Dr. 
Sandwith's  treatment  of  the  Russian 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  September 
29  that  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  He 
hurried  home,  and  by  the  publication 
of  his  diary,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Siege  of  Kars,"  he  made  the  story 
familiar  to  every  Englishman.  With 
the  other  members  of  General  Wil- 
liams's staff  he  was  made  a  C.B.,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  gave  him,  at  the 
Commemoration  of  1856,  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  Colonial  Secretary  in 
Mauritius,  but  he  resigned  this  post  in 
1860.  Since  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  periodical  visits  to  the 
Bast,  especially  to  Servia,  he  resided  in 
this  country,  devoting  himself  to 
politics,  both  home  and  foreign.     In 


1868  he  stood  as  an  advanced  labenl 
candidate  for  Marylebone,  and  thoogii 
he  was  unsuccessful  he  polled  a  heavy 
vote.  His  speeches  and  writings  ob 
the  Eastern  Question  during  the  crisu 
were  numerous  and  attracted  mudi 
notice.  During,  the  Servian  and 
Russian  campaigns  he  devoted  himself 
for  long  periods  to  the  care  of  the 
wounded  and  to  the  organisation  of 
hospitals.  On  more  than  one  oocasioii, 
broken  down  by  fever,  he  had  to  be 
brought  away  £rom  the  scenes  of  his 
indefatigable  labours,  and  his  health 
was  completely  shattered  before  be 
consented  to  take  that  rest  whidi  "boi 
doctors  deemed  imperative.  His  loss 
was  widely  felt,  espedaUy  in  Servia, 
where  he  was  r^[arded  as  the  chief 
representative  in  Western  Europe  of 
Servian  interests. 

Count  Harry  Von  Amim,  ex-Am- 
bassador of  the  Gennan  Empire  at 
Paris,  died  on  May  19,  at  Nice,  where 
he  had  latterly  been  living  for  the 
benefit  of  his  failing  health.  Bom  in 
Pomerania  in  1824,  of  a  luided  family, 
whose  surname  is  legion  in  Prussia,  the 
deceased,  whose  uncle  and  adopted 
father  rose  to  be  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afi^irs,  enjoyed  a  various  and  thorongfa 
education,  and  after  passing  througli 
the  usual  apprenticeship  of  offidal 
routine,  was  intrusted  in  1864  with  the 
mission  at  Rome,  where  he  first  became 
known  to  the  world.  It  had  been 
customary  hitherto  for  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  to  confer  this  important  post 
on  distinguished  men  of  letters,  but 
while  Hany  von  Amim  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  erudition,  he  ^ 
much  more  of  a  sagacious  diplomatist 
than  of  a  dreamy  mowuU.  So  skilfully 
was  he  deemed  to  have  performed  the 
duties  of  his  post,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until  February  1871,  that 
shortly  before  the  occupation  of  Borne 
by  the  Italian  troops  he  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Count.  In  particulM', 
he  gained  no  small  credit  by  his  atti- 
tude to  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  his 
theory  on  the  subject  being  embodied 
in  his  celebrated  pro  memorid  addressed 
to  Dr.  Dollinger,  though  it  now  seems 
that  the  personal  difference  with  Prince 
Bismarck,  which  ultimately  led  to  his 
ruin,  may  be  partly  traced  to  this 
time.  Count  Armm  vainly  tried  to 
mediate  between  the  Curia  and  tiie 
Italian  Government  after  the  departure 
of  the  Papal  French  Guard,  but  his 
diplomatic  activity  was  more  success- 
ful in  various  special  missions,  for 
which  he  was  sui^apnefM^Versailles 
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in  1871,  and  in  the  negotiations  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort. Having  so  brilliantly  assisted 
I^rince  Bismiurok  to  negotiate  peace, 
Count  Amim  was  selected  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  new  Empire  as  the 
Ukeliest  man  to  help  in  preserving 
it,  and  in  Jnne  1872,  he  was  ap- 
pointed German  Ambassador  to  the 
French  Republic.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  long  in  Paris  before  there  arose 
fatal  differences  between  him  and 
Prince  Bismarck.  M.  Thiers  gave 
place  to  Marshal  MacMahon  as  Presi- 
ocEnt  of  the  French  Republic,  and  in 
April  1874,  Count  Amim  was  recalled 
from  Paris  and  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople. Soon  afterwards  his  Roman 
despatches  were  published  at  Vienna ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that  the  Count 
denied  being  a  party  to  this  breach  of 
official  secrecy,  an  exchange  of  official 
communications  took  place  upon  this 
and  kindred  subiects,  which  led  to  his 
being  placed  on  half -pay  before  he  had 
time  to  repair  to  his  new  post.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was 
arrested  at  his  residence  near  Stettin, 
at  the  instance  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  conveyed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
consigned  to  prison.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health,  he  was  temporarily  liberated 
on  bail,  but  was  soon  after  again 
imprisoned.  The  charge  preferred 
against  him  was  that  he  had  embez- 
sled  important  State  documents  from 
the  ardiives  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy at  Paris.  On  December  19, 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Berlin  sen- 
tenced him  to  three  months*  imprison- 
ment and  to  the  payment  of  the  costs 
of  the  trial.  The  sentence  was  never 
enforced,  owing  to  the  Count  having 
quitted  the  country  and  got  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  enemies.  On  an  appeal 
against  the  sentence,  in  June  1876, 
heard  before  the  Court  of  Second 
Instance,  the  claims  put  forward  by 
the  Government  were  even  more 
decisively  sustained  than  on  the  first 
trial,  and  the  term  of  imprisonment 
was  increased  from  three  to  nine 
months.  At  this  time,  the  Count  was 
reeidiog  at  Lausanne,  where,  under 
the  plea  of  ill-health,  he  continued  to 
remain  for  some  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards, a  pamphlet  was  published, 
anonymously,  bearing  the  title  of  *'  Pro 
Nibilo,"  which  was  afterwards  proved  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Count,  and  in 
which  the  public  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  prosecution  had  been  prompted 
throughout  by  the  personal  hatred  of 
the  Chancellor.    The  Count  was  subse- 


quently indicted  at  Berlin  on  the 
charges  of  betraying  his  country, 
offending  the  Emperor,  and  insulting 
Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  five 
years*  penal  servitude.  While  living 
in  exile  at  Vienna,  the  deceased  Count 
published  anonymously,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1878,  two  pamphlets—"  Der 
Nuntius  Kommt,'*  and  **  Quid  Fadamus 
Nos," — in  which  he  sought  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  during  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  criticised  the  policy  of  the  Prussian 
Government  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  general  tendency  of  his 
arguments  being  to  prove  that  Prussia 
could  and  ought  to  have  promoted  the 
formation  of  a  national  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany.  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  tone  of  his  "Pro  Nihilo,"  these 
later  productions  of  the  Count  displayed 
a  striidngly  impartial  and  even  appre- 
ciative criticism  of  his  g^reat  opponent ; 
but  reconciliation  was  oat  of  the  ques- 
tion. Since  then  the  Count  made 
repeated  but  fruitless  attempts  to  pro- 
cure from  the  legal  authorities  per- 
mission to  return  to  Germany  and 
stand  his  trial  for  high  treason,  the 
sentence  of  which  in  oantuniaoiam  con- 
tinued suspended  over  him,  and  of 
which  he  firmly  believed  he  could  prove 
himself  innocent. 

Bight  Hon.  William  Patrick  Adam. 
Governor  of  Madras,  better  known  in 
England  as  a  former  Liberal  Whip 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  died  on 
May  24,  at  Ootacamund.  The  Right 
Hon.  William  Patrick  Adam  was  the 
elder  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Adam,  of  Blair  Adam,  N.B., 
sometime  M.P.  for  the  counties  of 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  and  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  Governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  His  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick 
Brydone,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Adam  was  bom 
in  1823,  and  was  thus  68  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  came 
of  a  Parliamentary  family  ;  not  only 
his  father,  but  that  father's  &ther  and 
gprandfather  before  him  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  representation  of  the 
counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross. 
He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Trinity,  taking  his  Bachelor's  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1846;  he  was  called 
by  the  Inner  Temple  in  1849,  and  duly 
went  to  sessions  in  the  county  of  Kent 
and  the  old  Home  Circuit.  The  year 
after  his  call  he  went  down  to  Scotland 
and  stood  unsuccessfully  for  the  com- 
bined counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  which  he  was  afterwards  to  [^ 
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represent.  The  young  bftrrister  was 
beaten  hj  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Alvah,  a 
locally  very  popular  candidate.  Next 
year  he  went  out  to  India,  and  there 
obtained  the  official  experience  which 
furnished  the  ground  for  intrusting  to 
him  his  latest  office.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay,  from  1853  to  1858 ; 
and  immediately  after  his  return, 
having  in  1856  married  Emily,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Sir  William  WyUe,  G.C.B., 
entered  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Clack- 
mannan and  Kinross  in  1859.  That 
position  he  retained  for  21  years.  He 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1866 
and  1866 ;  and  came  in  again  to  occupy 
the  same  post  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
short-lived  Conservative  Administration 
of  1867-8.  In  August,  1878,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Chief  Commissioner- 
ship  of  Works,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Early  in  1874 
Mr.  Gladstone's  diasolution  of  Parlia- 
ment came,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Adam 
assumed  the  thankless  task  of  re- 
organising the  broken  and  dispirited 
Liberal  paxtj.  When  the  dissolution 
came  in  1880,  he  prophesied  a  majority 
of  at  least  forty.  The  prophecy  was 
discredited,  but  proved  in  the  result 
to  be  well  within  the  mark.  Mr.  Adam 
returned  to  his  former  post  at  the 
Office  of  Works,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  was  appointed  to  suooeed 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandoe 
as  Governor  of  Madras. 

Samael  Palmer,  a  distinguished 
water-colour  painter  and  etcher,  was 
bom  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
in  1805.  He  began  to  exhibit  almost 
before  he  had  begun  to  learn  his  art, 
and  on  his  fourteenth  birthday  sold  his 
first  exhibited  picture  at  the  British 
Gallery.  Later  on,  Mr.  Linnell  dis- 
covered the  youth's  talent  and  gave 
him  a  course  of  instruction  and  subse- 
quently introduced  him  to  William 
Blake,  whose  influence  upon  Palmer 
was  very  marked.  In  1819  he  also 
contributed  three  works  to  the  Royal 
Academy ;  but  his  health,  never  strong, 
gave  way  under  his  oontinned  applica- 
tion to  work,  and  he  retired  to  &ore- 
ham,  near  Sevenoaks,  where  by  degrees 
were  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of 
congenial  friends,  under  whose  guidance 
and  influence  he  developed  the  taste 
for  that  poetic  pastoral  painting  with 
which  his  name  has  been  associated. 
His  Shoreham  life  continued  for  some 
vears ;  but  in  1835  he  was  strong 
tough  to  return  to  London,  fixing 
■mself  in  Marylebone,  whence  in  1848  | 


he  removed  to  Kensington,  where  be 
remained  until  health  obliged  him  onoe 
more  to  retire  to  the  country.  He 
married  in  1837  the  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Linnell,  a  childhood  oom- 
panion,  and  herself  an  artist  of  ooo- 
siderable  skill.  Soon  after  hia  retan 
from  Italy,  where  he  had  passed  a 
two-years'  honey-moon,  he  almost 
wholly  gave  up  oil  painting  for  water- 
colours,  to  which  he  gave  a  brilliancy 
of  colouring  and  ridmess  of  tint  tiU 
then  unknown  in  that  brandi  of  the 
art.  During  some  years  of  his  early 
London  life,  Samuel  Palmer  tajogfat 
drawing  both  at  schools  and  in  private 
families,  but  the  work  was  acaroely 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  1846  he 
executed  drawings  on  wood  for  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Dickens'  **  Pic- 
tures from  Italy."  In  1853  he  seems  by 
the  advice  of  his  friend  and  master, 
Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  to  have  turned  his 
attention  to  etching,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  acquired  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  English  etchers.  An  asso- 
ciate of  the  old  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  he  was  elected  full 
member  in  1854  ;  but  though  he  con- 
tinued to  paint  for  many  years,  and  for  a 
time  was  forced  to  give  up  etching,  be 
returned  to  this  art  which  had  become 
his  favourite  work.  In  1861  sonows 
fell  upon  him  ;  he  lost  his  eldest  son, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and 
his  own  health  gave  anxiety  to  his 
friends.  He  decided  then  to  quit 
London  altogether,  and  in  1863  fixed 
himself  at  Mead  Vale,  near  Beigate,  in 
full  view  of  Leith  Hill,  whoe  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  useful  and 
well-oocupied  life.  He  illustrated 
many  of  Milton's  Pastorals  and  some  of 
Yir^'s  Eclogues,  and  in  these  etdiings 
the  full  measure  of  his  power  and 
sympathy  with  nature  can  be  best 
appreciated.  He  continued  to  work  up 
to  the  very  eve  of  his  death,  and  after 
a  few  days  of  illness,  passed  awayquit^ 
painlessly  on  May  24. 

Henry  Pease,  of  Stanhope  Castle, 
county  of  Durham,  and  Pierremont, 
Darlington,  died  on  May  30,  in  London* 
He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Pease,  the 
father  of  railways,  and  was  bom  in 
1806,  at  Darlington.  After  receiving  s 
sound  commercial  education,  he  was 
sent  to  learn  the  business  of  a  tanner, 
but  did  not  long  follow  that  occupa- 
tion. The  official  records  of  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Hallway  Compsny, 
the  earliest  in  the  world,  show  tbst 
when  quite  a  youth,  and  soon  after  the 
line  was  opened,  h^nCioqk«n  active  ptft 
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cordial  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Mr.  Pease  was  one  of 
another  embassy  of  three  who  shortly 
afterwards  visited  the  late  Emperor  of 
the  French  at  Paris  to  urge  him  to  nse 
his  inflaence  in  calling  t^ether  a  Con- 
gress of  European  nations  to  promote 
the  interests  of  peace.  Here  again  the 
object  of  their  mission  was  unsuccessful, 
notwithstanding  the  cordial  sympathy 
of  the  Emperor,  who  received  the 
deputation  graciously  at  the  Tuileries. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph, 
who  was  the  first  Quaker  member  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Pease  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  the  Peace  Society.  He 
was  elected  first  Mayor  of  Darlington 
in  1867,  when  that  town  was  incor- 
porated. His  horticultural  taste  led 
him  to  beautify  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  his  native  borough  by  planting 
trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  roads 
the  appearance  of  boulevards.  Mr. 
Pease  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife 
being  Miss  Fell,  of  the  great  Quaker 
family,  in  Westmoreland,  and  secondly 
to  Miss  Mary  Lloyd,  of  Wednesbury. 


in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  that 
undertaking.  Since  that  time  he  had 
been  on  the  board  of  management,  and 
when  the  Stodcton  and  Darlington  was 
merged  in  the  North-Eastem  Railway 
Company  he  still  retained  his  seat,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  oldest  railway  director 
in  the  world.  In  1867  he  was  returned 
in  the  Liberal  Interest  as  member  for 
South  Durham,  and  eight  years  after- 
wards he  voluntarily  retired  from  Par- 
liamentary life  in  favour  of  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease.  As  repre- 
senting the  Society  of  Friends,  Mr. 
Pease,  along  with  the  late  Joseph 
Storge,  of  Birmingham,  and  Robert 
Charlton,  of  Bristol,  journeyed  to 
Russia  in  1863  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  war  which 
was  then  threatened  between  England 
and  that  country.  At  St.  Petersburg 
they  had  an  interview  with  the  late 
Ctai,  who  not  only  received  them 
kindly  and  introduced  them  to  the 
Emprefls,  but  pressed  them  to  prolong 
their  stay  and  visit  Moscow.  Their 
efforts  were  unavailing,  although  the 
Czar  declared  his  anxiety  to  maintain 

To  whom  might  be  added :— Xr.  Bdward  Hermon,  1I.P.  for  Preston,  who  died 
on  May  6,  in  London,  aged  60,  was  bom  in  London,  and  until  lately  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hotrocks,  Miller  and  Co.,  cotton  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers, Preston.  He  had  sat  for  that  town  since  1868,  being  returned  at 
t»ch  election  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  In  1848,  he  married  Emily,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Udney,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  formerly 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Sir  John  Digby  Hurray,  of  Blarkbarony, 
county  Peebles,  who  died  on  May  8,  at  Florence,  aged  83,  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  John  Murray,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Digby,  of  Cork.  Sir  Robert 
Boweher  Clarke,  O.B.,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Barbadoes,  died  on  May  9,  at 
Chislehurst,  aged  78.  In  1827  he  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  the  same  year.  Having  settled  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  he  held 
the  office  of  Solicitor-General  there  from  1837  to  1842,  and  was  also  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Barbadoes,  and  he  also  held  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  St.  Lucia  from  1848  to 
1869.  He  retired  in  1874.  Fredrik  Vilhelm  Soholander,  best  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Acharius,"  died  on  May  9,  at  Stockholm,  aged  64.  In  1848,  he 
became  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His 
best  poetical  works  are  **Luisella"  and  "Stories  in  Ottava  Rima."  He  was  a 
man  of  varied  accomplishments,  a  poet,  an  architect,  a  painter.  Rev.  Charles 
Jolin  Elliott,  ]f.A.,  vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  hon.  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  connected  by  family  and  sympathy  with  the  old  Evangelical  School  of 
the  Venns  and  Elliotts,  died  on  May  11,  aged  61.  He  graduated  at  St. 
Catherine's  Collie,  Cambridge,  in  1840,  in  which  year  he  obtained  the  Crosse 
University  Scholarship,  and  idso  the  first  Tyrwhitt  University  Scholarship.  He 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee.  Vioe- 
Admiral  la  Boneidre  le  Noury  died  on  May  14,  at  Paris,  aged  67.  Leaving 
the  naval  school  in  18H0,  he  was  sent  on  several  missions  to  England,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  commanded  Prince  Napoleon's  Polar 
expedition,  brought  back  the  French  troops  from  Mexico,  and  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  was  at  the  head  of  the  Marines.  Lieatenant-Oeneral  Bdward  Blagden- 
Btale,  C.B.,  late  Colonel  of  the  82nd  Foot,  died  on  May  17,  at  Alderley, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  66.  He  served  in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India 
daring  the  mutiny ;  commanded  three  companies  of  the  82nd  Regiment  at  the 
relief  of  Lucknow  by  Lord  Clyde,  and  also  commanded  that^.p^gig^eif' 
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the  latter  part  of  the  defence  of  Lncknow  and  at  the  battle  of  Oawnpoie. 
Xigor  MaUui,  second  son  of  the  Rey.  8.  C.  Malan«  D.D.,  vicar  of  Broadwindn; 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Oeesar  Malan,  of  Geneva,  died  on  Kaj  17,  in 
London,  aged  43.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  assault  of  the  Bedu, 
June  18,  1855,  for  which  he  received  the  medals  of  the  Crimean  war  and  the 
Medjidie  He  served  in  India,  and  in  1866  he  was  ^^inted  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Sir  David  Russell,  with  whom  he  went  to  Canada.  In  1868  he 
returned  to  England,  and  shortly  after  embarked  in  ihe  Juno  for  China.  He 
commanded  a  wing  of  his  regiment  at  Singapore.  In  1871,  while  at  Cape  Town, 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  mission  district  of  the  Transkei,  sold  his  oommissioii, 
and  devoted  himself  to  Africa  and  Africa's  mission  work.  Lady  Oeorgiai 
Anae  Bmily  Bertie,  died  on  May  20,  at  Weston  Manor,  Bicester.  She  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Admiral  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  bom  in  1806,  and  married  in  1825  the 
Hon.  and  Bev.  Frederic  Bertie,  rector  of  Wy tham,  Berks,  and  of  Albury  and  of  Sooth 
Hinksey,  near  Oxford,  son  of  Willoughby,  fourUi  Earl  of  Abingdon.  FimacitM 
Arete,  who  died  on  May  25,  at  Florence,  aged  78,  was  said  to  be  the  last 
survivor  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Italian  movement  of  1821,  and  vai 
Senator  of  the  Kingdom  and  Knight  of  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  Anrnintiatfi 
A  Milanese  patrician  by  birth,  he  joined  the  Carbonari,  conspired  with  Silvio 
Pellico  and  others  against  the  Austrian  rule,  was  sentenced  to  death  for  high 
treason,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  was  a  wandering  exile  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  England.  In  1848  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  but  was  again  obliged  to 
fly  and,  taking  refuge  in  Piedmont,  was  elected  member  of  the  Subalpine 
Parliament,  and  in  1854  was  raised  to  the  Senate.  Bound  by  old  ties  of 
friendship,  formed  in  exile,  to  Napoleon  III.,  he  was  on  several  occasions 
employed  as  intermediary  between  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  French  Emperor, 
with  great  advantage  to  his  country.  For  many  years  he  had  comparatively 
withdrawn  from  political  life,  dedicating  his  attention  to  industrial  ard 
agricultural  matters.  Lady  Hill,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.CB., 
died  on  May  27,  at  her  residence,  at  Hampst«ad,  in  her  85th  year.  Dr.  Jakok 
Bemayi,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  and  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  died  on  May  30,  at  Bonn,  aged  57.  He  was  one  of  the  profoundest  and 
most  learned  Greek  scholars  of  modem  Ctermany,  and  the  author  of  many 
-  works  on  Aristotelian  philosophy. 


JUNE. 


ICaximilien  Paul  Emile  littre,  the 
distinguished  philosopher  and  philo- 
logist, was  bom  in  Paris  in  1801,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  medical  student. 
After  walking  the  hospitals,  he  gave 
up  the  study  of  medicine  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  philology  and  his- 
tory, studying  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Arabic, 
and  the  chief  modem  languages.  The 
first  result  of  his  labours  was  a  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  a 
publication  which  was  deemed  from 
the  first  volume  sufficiently  important 
to  be  rewarded  in  1839  with  a  seat  in 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
entertained  democratic  views,  had 
figured  among  the  July  combatants, 
and  now  joined  the  staff  of  the  Nationalf 
to  which  he  remained  a  contributor 
till  1851.  When  Comte  brought  out 
his  system  of  philosophy,  M.  Littr6 
adopted  it  warmly,  and  published  in 
1845  a  lucid  and  able  defence  of  it. 
In  1848  he  became  a  councillor  of  the 
Paris  Municipality,  but  he  soon  retired 
from  active  political  life  to  continue 
lis  HUtirire  LUt^raire  de  la  Fra/Me, 


and  to  prepare  for  the  chief  work  of 
his  life,  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language,"  which  began  to  appear  in 
1863,  and  which  he  coAtinued  without 
intermption  till  he  completed  it  in 
1872.  In  finite  of  the  at  once  acknow- 
ledged unrivalled  excellence  of  the  dic- 
tionary, the  Academy,  influenced  by 
the  denunciations  of  Bishop  Dupanbap, 
kept  him  for  eight  years  out  of  its 
pale.  After  his  reception,  the  fiery 
bishop  never  again  appeared  within 
the  precincts.  Li  1874  M.  Littr6wa8 
elected  deputy  for  the  Seine ;  he  ad- 
vocated Republican  opinions  in  letters 
which  he  published  in  the  papers,  and 
strove  to  inculcate  on  the  Bepublioan 
party  the  necessity  of  pradenoe  and 
moderation.  He  died  at  Paris  on  June  8. 

Sir  William  Milbourae  Jamai,  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  who 
died  in  Wimpole  Street  on  June  7,  was 
bom  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  1807.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity,  where  he  took  his  M  JL  degree, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's 
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Twin  J 1831.  He  became  Queen's  C!oiin8el 
in  1863,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  T<ancafiter,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
sixteen  years,  when  he  succeeded  Sir 
Gtoozge  Giffard  as  Vice-chancellor. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  raised  to 
the  Conrt  of  Appeal,  over  which  he 
prefiided  in  oonjnnction  with  Sir 
Qeorg^  Hellish,  and  in  which  he  earned 
nnanimoos  praise  for  the  judgments  he 
delivered.  He  twice  attempted  to 
enter  I^liament,  soliciting  the  support 
of  the  Liberals  at  Derby,  but  on  one 
occasion  he  retired  before  the  contest, 
and  on  the  other,  in  1869,  he  was 
defeated  by  two  otiier  Liberals.  Dur- 
ing his  career  at  the  bar  he  served  on 
▼arions  oommissions  which  preceded 
the  reforms  in  equity  procedure,  and  at 
a  later  date  on  the  Indian  Code  Com- 
mission, and  that  for  the  Abolition 
of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  as  well  as  on 
the  Judicature  Commission,  of  which 
be  ^vaa  a  most  active  member,  showing 
himself  a  more  thorough  reformer  than 
the  majority  of  his  coUeagues,  going  so 
^ir  as  to  propose  the  abolition  of  plead- 
ings altogether.  He  marriedt  in  1846, 
Ifaria,  daughter  of  Dr.  Otter,  Bishop 
of  Chichester. 

Andrew  Wilion,  author  of  *<  The 
Abode  of  Snow,"  died  at  Ullswater,  on 
Jane  8,  aged  61.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay, 
the  well-known  missionary  and  Ori- 
entalist, and  oommenoed  bis  literary 
career  as  a  writer  for  the  Bombay 
J^msi,  Cironmstanoes  led  him  subse- 
quently to  return  to  England,  where  he 
became  a  contributor  to  Blackwood's 
Ma^offine — a  literary  connection  which 
was  maintained  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  When  about  thirty  years 
of  a^e  he  became  editor  of  the  Chma 
MtvUt  and  he  accompanied  the  Pekin 
Expedition  to  Tientsin.  He  travelled 
a  ^reat  deal  in  the  south  of  China  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  living  among  the 
natives  as  one  of  themselves  be  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  people  such  as  few 
foreigners  possessed,  and  was  eminently 
fitted  for  the  task  which  was  after- 
wards intrusted  to  him  of  writing  the 
hiatory  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  and 
chronicling  the  deeds  of  C'Olonel  Gor- 
don's "  Ever  Victorious  Army."  This 
woiic  was  done  in  England.  Mr.  Wil- 
aon  afterwards  travelled  a  great  deal 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  a 
series  of  articles  on  Switzerland  which 
appeared  in  Blackwood  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice.  Some  eight  or 
nine  years  a^o  he  returned  to  India 


and  edited  for  a  time  the  Star  of  India 
and  the  Bombay  Gasiette;  but  the 
impulse  of  travel  was  so  strong  upon 
him  that  in  1874,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Simla  to  recruit  his  health,  he 
felt  impelled,  on  beholding  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  to  under- 
take a  journey  into  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  **  Abode  of  Snow."  At  the  time 
he  was  physically  unfitted  for  such  an 
arduous  undertaking,  as  he  was  unable 
to  walk  a  hundred  yards  or  mount  a 
horse;  but  he  organised  a  party  of 
native  bearers,  by  whom  he  was  carried 
in  a  dandi;  and,  unaccompanied  by 
any  European,  he  completed  his  journey 
from  Simla  to  the  borders  of  C3iinese 
Thibet,  and  thence  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Western  Himalayas.  His 
way  lay  through  valleys  for  the  most 
part  12,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  sometimes  reaching  to  an  alti- 
tude of  18,000  ft.  At  times  he  had  to 
travel  along  narrow  goat  paths  or 
ledges  of  deep  precipices,  across  im- 
mense glaciers,  and  over  rough  blocks 
of  granite  and  treacherous  slabs  of 
slate.  But  no  danger  or  diflSculty 
daunted  him,  and  the  graphic  narrative 
of  his  wanderings  in  those  remote 
regions  and  his  graceful  descriptions  of 
the  snowy  solitudes  of  the  "Stony 
girdle  of  the  earth  **  made  his  *<  Abode 
of  Snow  "  a  most  fascinating  book. 

Professor  George  Bolleiton,  Linacre 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  died  at  Orford,  on 
June  18,  in  his  62nd  year.  Dr.  George 
BoUeston  was  bom  at  Maltby,  in  York- 
shire, in  1829;  he  was  educated  at 
Gainsborough  and  Sheffield,  and,  after 
a  distinguished  career  at  Oxford  (he 
was  placed  in  the  First  Class  in  Classics 
in  1850),  became  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College  in  1851.  After  studying  medi- 
cine at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  he 
went  to  Smyrna  as  assistant  physician 
to  the  British  Civil  Hospital  during  the 
Crimean  war.  On  returning  he  was 
appointed  assistant  physician  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  London,  in  1857 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  recalled  to 
Oicford  to  succeed  Dr.  Acland  as  Lee's 
Reader  in  Anatomy  at  Christ  Church, 
when  that  gentleman  became  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed  to  the  newly-founded  chair 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  as  the  first 
Linacre  Professor.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1862, 
and  Fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1872. 
His  chief  book,  "  The  Forms  of  Animal 
Life,"  is  an  outline  of  soological  classi- 
fication based  upon  anatomicaHnves^Tp 
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gation,  which  he  wrote  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  education  at  Ox- 
ford. He  also  made  important  contri- 
butions to  Canon  Greenwell's  •*  British 
Barrows,**  and  to  the  transactions  of 
several  learned  societies. 

Sir  Joiiah  Xasoii,  who  died  on  June 
16,  at  Norwood-house,  Srdington,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  86,  was  of  humble 
parentage,  bom  at  Elidderminster  on 
February  28, 1796.  He  began  life  as  a 
street  hawker  .  of  cakes,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  After  trying  his  haiid  in 
his  native  town  at  shoemaking,  baking, 
carpentering,  blacksmith's  work,  house 
painting,  and  carpet  weaving,  he  mi- 
grated in  1814  to  Birmingham,  where 
an  uncle  was  then  residing.  Here  he 
soon  found  employment  in  the  gilt  toy 
trade  at  which  he  continued  to  work 
till  1822,  when,  through  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Heeley,  a  steel  toy  maker,  he 
was  induced  to  take  up  the  manufac- 
ture of  split-rings.  In  1824  he  set  up 
on  his  own  account  as  a  manufacturer 
of  split-rings  by  machinery,  to  which 
he  subsequently  added  the  manufactur- 
ing of  steel  pens.  Mason  divides  with 
GUlott  and  Mitchell  the  credit  of  per- 
fecting the  modem  steel  pen,  the 
history  of  which  practically  dates  from 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  splitting  by 
machinery.  Although  less  known  to 
the  public  than  the  other  makers  named, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  pens 
being  supplied  through  Messrs.  Perry 
of  London,  Sir  Josiah  Mason  was  really 
the  largest  producer  of  steel  pens.  In 
1874,  when  the  business  was  converted 
into  a  limited  company,  he  had  over  a 
thousand  workpeople  consuming  over 
three  tons  of  rolled  steel  weekly.  Be- 
sides his  steel  pen  trade,  Sir  Josiah 
Mason  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
business  of  electro-plating,  copper 
smelting,  and  india-rubber  ring  making 
in  conjunction  with  the  late  George 
Richard  Elkington,  of  the  firm  of 
Elkington  and  Mason.  Sir  Josiah 
Mason  was  almost  entirely  self-edu- 
cated, having  taught  himself  to  write 
when  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  and  in 
later  life  he  appeared  to  feel  his  edu- 
cational deficiencies  very  keenly.  It 
was  his  sense  of  the  value  of  education 
which  led  him  in  1860  to  establish 
his  great  orphanage  at  Erdington, 
where  300  girls,  160  boys,  and  60  very 
young  children  are  gratuitously  lodged, 
clothed,  fed,  and  educated.  Upon  this 
foundation  Sir  Josiah  Mason  expended 
altogether  about  800,000/.,  of  which 
the  building  alone  absorbed  60,000/. 
For  this   munificent    benefaction  Sir 


Josiah  Mason  received,  in  November 
1872,  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
had  previously  given  a  dispensary  to 
his  native  town  and  established  an 
almshouse  at  Erdington.  In  Febmazj 
1880,  he  set  the  s^  to  anoUier  great 
public  benefaction  by  presiding  at  the 
opening  of  the  Mason  Science  College, 
the  inaugural  address  of  which  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Huxley.  In 
this  case  also  about  60,0001.  was  expen- 
ded upon  the  building,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  endowment  probably  faJiM 
little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  niillion. 
Sir  Josiah  married  in  1817  his  cousin 
Anne  GrifSths,  who  died  Febroaiy  S, 
1870,  leaving  no  issue. 

Charlei  Wyndham  8taa]u»po,  Eari  of 

Harrington,  county  Northampton,  Vis- 
count Petersham,  Surrey,  and  Baron 
Harrington,  county  Northampton,  in 
the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  who  died 
on  June  26,  at  Harrington  House, 
Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  was  ibt 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Veiy 
Rev.  Fitzroy  Henry  Richard  Stanhope, 
Dean  of  St.  Burian,by  Ms  wife,  Caroline 
Wyndham,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Wyndham,  and  was  bom  in  1809.  He 
married  in  1839  Elisabeth  Still,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Lucti 
Pearsall,  of  Willsbridge,  Gloucester 
shire.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  Seymour  Sydney 
Hyde,  sixth  earl,  in  February,  1866. 

Jules  Armand  Bulaaro,  who  died 
in  Paris  on  June  27,  was  bom  on  De- 
cember 4,  1798,  at  Saujon  (Charente 
Inf^rieure),  studied  law  at  Plans,  and 
joined  the  Bordeaux  Bar,  where  be 
became  one  of  the  leading  advocttas* 
In  1834  he  was  elected  Deputy  for 
Saintes,  and  continued  till  1848.  He 
was  then,  as  throughout  life,  a  mode- 
rate Liberal.  In  1836  the  Thien 
Cabinet  appointed  him  a  Councillor  of 
State.  He  resigned  that  post  on  tbe 
accession  of  the  Mol6  Cabinet,  which 
his  attacks  helped  to  overthrow.  Is 
the  Soult  or  Right  Centre  Cabinet  of 
1839  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
then  for  the  first  time  made  a  distioct 
department,  and  became  a  high  authoh 
ity  on  railwa3r8  and  canals.  In  1840 
he  went  out  of  office,  but  abstaioed 
from  opposing  the  Thiers  Cabinet.  He 
refused  to  join  the  Guisot  Ministtf* 
opposed  the  Paris  fortifications,  isd 
was  the  leader  of  a  third  party  note 
influential  than  numerous.  He  coo* 
denmed  the  reform  banquets  of  184^ 
as  unconstitutional,  and  declared,  oo 
the  Cabinet  being  threateoed  with  in* 
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peachment  for  forbidding  them,  that 
they  would  have  deserved  impeach- 
ment had  they  done  otherwise.  On 
the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  he  accepted 
the  Bepublic,  and  in  the  Assembly  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Moderate 
Republicans,  voting  for  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Orleans  family,  against  a 
Senate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  against 
all  Socialist  proposals.  He  was  within 
a  few  votes  of  becoming  President  of 
the  Chamber  in  Jane  1S48.  General 
Cavaignac  made  him  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  in  which  capacity  he  vainly 
exerted  himself  to  procure  the  election 
as  President  of  "  a  man,  not  a  name  " 
— Cavaignac,  not  Louis  Napoleon.  On 
the  success  of  the  latter  he  went  out  of 
office,  but  he  supported  the  new  Presi- 
dent's home  and  foreign  policy,  and  in 
June  1849,  again  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Tooqueville  being  one  of 
his  colleagues.  After  thh  Ledru  Bollin 
insurrection  he  proposed  or  supported 
repressive  legislation  as  to  public 
meetings,  the  National  Guard,  ko. 
On  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Cabinet 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  M.  Dufaure  op- 
posed its  successor,  withstanding  all 
schemes  for  a  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  excision  of  the  non- 
re-eligibility  clause.    •*  People  will  get 


used,*'  he  said,  "to  a  new  President, 
just  as  they  are  used  to  new  Chambers.*' 
After  the  coup  tCHat  he  returned  to 
the  Bar,  and  had  a  large  practice.  In 
1868  he  was  nominated  for  a  by-elec- 
tion in  the  Var,  but  was  signally  de- 
feated, and  refused  to  stand  at  the 
general  election  of  1869.  He  had  en- 
tered the  Academy  in  1863  as  successor 
to  Pasquier.  In  1871  returned  by  four 
departments  to  the  National  Assembly 
M.  Dufaure  elected  to  sit  for  Charente 
Inf6rieure.  In  Paris,  where  he  had 
organised  a  committee  which  excluded 
from  its  list  of  candidates  all  members 
of  the  4th  of  September  Government 
and  all  the  generals  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  city,  both  he  and  his  list 
were  defeated  by  the  Radicals.  M. 
Thiers  gave  him  the  portfolio  of  justice, 
in  whidi  capacity  he  warned  the  judges 
against  all  political  partisanship.  He 
went  out  of  office  with  Thiers,  but  re- 
sumed it  under  Marshal  MacMahon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Constitution. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  in 
March  1876,  he  became  Premier,  but 
resigned  office  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
owing  to  a  succession  of  petty  defeats. 
At  the  close  of  the  crisis  of  1877  he 
again  became  Premier,  continuing  so 
till  January  1879,  when  he  retired. 


To  the  above-mentioned  may  be  added  the  following : — If ajor  W.  H.  Pierton, 
B.S.,  who  died  on  June  2,  in  the  Punjab,  aged  41,  was  one  of  the  original 
constructors  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph,  charged  with  conducting  the 
negotiations  with  the  Persian  Government,  and  latterly  military  secretary  to  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon.  The  Austrian  Oeneral  Uohatini  died  by  his  own  hand  on 
June  4,  at  Vienna,  aged  70.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  steel  gun  which  bears 
his  name.  If .  Vieuxtempi,  the  violinist,  died  on  June  5,  at  Brussels,  aged  60. 
Lady  AUee  Emily  If ary  Stuart,  who  died  on  June  7,  in  Jersey,  aged  45,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  William  George,  late  Earl  of  Erroll,  and  sister  of  the 
present  Karl.  She  married  in  1874,  Colonel  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  Count 
d'Albanie,  only  son  of  the  late  Count  Stuart  d'Albanie.  General  Sir  Donoan 
Maegregor,  X.C.B.,  died  on  June  8,  at  Vanbrugh  Park,  Blackheath,  in  bis  95th 
year.  Colonel  and  Alderman  Sir  William  Andarion  Bote,  one  of  the  senior 
magistrates  of  the  City  of  London,  died  on  June  9,  aged  60,  while  driving  from 
his  residence  at  Upper  Tooting  to  his  place  of  business  at  Queenhithe.  Sir 
William  Rose  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  ward  of  Queenhithe.  In  1863  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt,  M.P.,  as  Lord  Mayor,  and  it  fell  to  his  duty 
to  receive  in  the  City  of  London  the  Princess  Alexandra  on  her  entry  there  prior 
to  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  From  1862  to  1866  he  represented 
Southampton  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Conservative  interest,  and  in  1867 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  O.O.B.,  died  on 
June  9,  at  Carriden-House,  Linlithgowshire,  aged  76.  The  early  years  of  his 
career  were  spent  with  the  African  squadron  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  He  served  in  the  Baltic  in  1854-5,  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  East 
India  and  China  in  1859-62,  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  America  in  1864, 
and  at  Portsmouth  from  1869  till  1872.  Vittorio  Salmini,  who  died  on  Jime  23, 
in  the  hospital  at  Venice,  was  a  distinguished  poet  and  dramatist,  author  of 
Jjnenxo  de  Mediei^  Violante,  Madams  Boland,  CHatanni  d'Arco,  and  other 
successful  plays.  Br.  iUidreat  Bdler  von  Hofer,  a  grandson  of  Andreas  Hofer, 
the  famous  Tyrolese  patriot  and  hero,  died  on  June  24,  in  a  private  hospital  at 
Vienna.  Xr.  Bdmond  Bealei,  County  Court  Judge  of  Circuit  35,  died  on  Jime 
26,  at  South  Kensington,  aged  78.    He  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and   j 
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at  Eton  and  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1830,  and  practised  as  a  conveyancer,  and  was  Revisiog 
Barrister  for  Bliddlesex  from  1862  to  1866.  He  onsaccessfully  contested  the 
Tower  Hamlets  in  1868,  was  President  of  the  Reform  League  from  1866  to  1869, 
and  in  September  1870,  he  was  appointed  a  County  Court  Judge,  llie  deceased 
gentleman  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Emancipation  Socie^,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  of 
the  Jamaica  Committee  under  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  of  the  Garibaldi 
Committee.  In  the  last-named  capacity  he  signalised  himself  by  defending  tlie 
right  of  the  people  to  meet  on  Primrose  Hill.  His  name,  however,  will  be  best 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  League  which,  on  the  rejection  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866,  began  to  agitate  in  its  favour,  and  which  organised  the 
famous  meeting  in  Hyde  Park.  Xathias  Jaoob  Sohelidem,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  died  on  June  26,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  at  Frankfort-on-tiie-Main. 


JULY. 


Theodor  Benfey,  the  greatest  San- 
skrit scholar  of  these  times,  was  bom  in 
1809,  of  Jewish  descent.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Gymnasium  of  Gottingen, 
studied  at  that  University  and  at 
Munich,  and  was  appointed  professor  at 
Gottingen  in  1834,  where  he  worked  and 
lectured  till  his  death  on  July  2.  His 
first  work  was  the  ••  Griechisches  Wur- 
zel-lexioon,"  1839-1842.  To  this  early 
period  in  Benfey's  career  belongs  like- 
wise his  elaborate  article  on  India,  in 
"Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclopeedie," 
which,  like  the  "  Wurzel-lexicon,"  is 
now  to  a  great  extent  antiquated.  Later 
in  life  Benfey  was  one  of  the  first  to 
contribute  to  that  revival  of  Sanskrit 
philology  which  began  with  the  study 
of  the  Vedas.  In  1848  he  published 
his  text,  translation,  and  glossary  of 
the  Sdma-Veda,  and  he  also  gave  at 
that  early  time  a  complete  translation 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Rig- Veda.  He 
then  stopped  for  a  while,  chiefly  be- 
cause he  saw  that  no  real  progress  could 
be  made  in  Vedic  studies  before  the 
text  of  the  Rig-Veda,  and,  above  all, 
before  S&yana's  complete  commentary 
on  the  Rig- Veda  had  been  published. 
In  the  meantime  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  publication  of  several  Sanskrit 
g^ummars,  in  which  he  showed  a  mastery 
of  Pfinini,  very  unusual  at  that  time. 
He  also  published  a  Sanskrit  Chresto- 
mathy,  a  dictionary,  and  other  useful 
works.  But  suddenly  he  surprised  the 
world  by  a  discovery  in  a  totally  new 
line  of  research,  namely,  by  his  •*  Pants- 
chatantra,"  in  which  he  established  on 
a  safe  basis,  not  only  the  Indian  origin 
of  European  fables,  but  what  was  even 
more  important,  the  Buddhist  origin  of 
Indian  fables.  Another  truly  monu- 
mental work,  his  "  History  of  the  Science 
of  Language  and  Oriental  Philology  in 
Germany  "  (1869),  has  to  be  mentioned. 
The  concluding  years  of  his  life  were  i 


consecrated  again  to  Vedic  studies, 
which  he  resumed  with  all  the  ardour 
of  youth  and  the  experience  of  the 
veteran  general.  The  results  of  th^e 
were  published  from  year  to  year  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Got- 
tingen Society  **  and  elsewhere. 

The  Earl  of  Home.— The  Right 
Hon.  Oospatrick  Alexander  Home,  Z&jA 
of  Home,  Baron  Dunglass  and  Home, 
in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  and  Baion 
Dougla«,  of  Douglas,  in  the  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  the  eldest 
but  last  surviving  son  of  Alexander, 
tenth  Earl,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Elizabeth  Montagu-Scott,  second dauglh 
ter  of  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Bucdencfa. 
He  was  bom  at  Dalkeith  Kouse,  N.B., 
in  October,  1799,  and  was  for  some 
years  in  the  diplomatic  service,  having 
held  the  post  of  attach^  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1822-23,  and  served  as  aprfcis- 
writer  in  the  Foreign  Oflioe  from  1824 
to  1827.  He  was  Conservative  in  poli- 
tics, was  Under-Secretaiy  of  Stale 
for  Foreign  Affairs  from  June,  1828,  to 
November,  1830.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  11th  Earl  in  October,  1841, 
and  was  a  Representative  Peer  for  Scot- 
land from  1842  to  1874.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Lord  Douglas.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1853,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  Scotland,  and  was  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Royal  Archers  (Her 
Majesty's  Body-Guard  of  Scotland), 
and  a  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Berwick  and  Lanark.  He  mar- 
ried, in  December,  1832,  the  Hon.  Lucy 
Elizabeth  Montagu,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  James,  late  Loid  Montague.  He 
had  a  family  of  ten  childrcsi.  His  death 
was  very  sudden,  his  lifeless  body 
being  found  in  the  grounds  of  hk 
country  seat,  The  Hirsel,  Ooldstreaniy 
on  the  4th. 
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The  Bev.  Heary  Ootavinf  Coze,  X.A., 
Bodley's  Librarian,  died  at  Oicford,  on 
the  8th,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1811,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford.  He  took  the 
B.A.  degree  in  1833,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  work  in  the  MS.  department  at 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum — 
work  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
while  yet  an  undergraduate.  His  work 
mt  the  Museum  continued  till  1838,  in 
which  year  he  became  one  of  the  sub- 
librarians of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  he 
succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Bandinel  as 
H^ui  Librarian  in  1860.  He  was  sent 
out  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  the  part  of 
the  Qcvemment  to  inspect  the  libraries 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  Levant,  and 
sdthough  his  work  was  cut  short  by  a 
fever  l^fore  he  could  visit  Mount  Athos 
or  Thessaly,  his  report  on  the  Greek 
manuscripts  yet  remaining  in  the  Le- 
vant, though  it  brought  to  light  no  new 
author,  ficuEdly  settled  the  value  and 
character  of  the  actual  remains  in  the 
districts  visited  by  him.  He  was  an 
authority  on  the  date  and  character  of 
a  manuscript,  as  was  proved  by  his 
detection  of  one  of  Simonides'  for- 
geries. Mr.  Coxe  edited  the  chronicles 
of  Roger  of  Wendover  in  1841,  the 
**  Metrical  Life  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,"  by  Chandos  Herald,  1842,  and 
Gower's  "  Vox  Clamantis,"  in  1860,  as 
well  as  a  facsimile  of  the  Bodleian 
manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  three 
latter  works  for  the  Roxburghe  Club. 
He  was  author  of  various  catalogues — 
that  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  college 
libraries ;  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian ;  of  the  Laud  and  the 
Canonici  collections.  Many  other  cata- 
logues, as  of  the  Tanner,  Row,  Anson, 
and  other  collections,  were  edited  under 
his  superintendence ;  but  the  greatest 
work  achieved  under  his  direction  was 
the  new  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  containing  upwards  of  720 
volumes.  With  all  this  literary  work 
Mr.  Coxe  found  time  throughout  his 
life  for  active  clerical  labours.  He  was 
curate  in  a  London  district  while  work- 
ing at  the  Museum,  and  he  was  in 
charge  of  Wytham,  near  Oxford,  whether 
as  curate  or  rector,  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
Oxford  select  preacher  in  1842,  and 
Whitehall  preacher  in  1868.  He  was 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Worcester  and 
Corpus  Christ i  Colleges,  of  which  latter 
society  he  was  chaplain  till  the  closing 
yean  of  his  life. 

Lord     Eatherley.— William    Page 


Wood,  Baron  Hatherley,  was  the  second 
son  of  Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  the 
friend  of  Queen  Caroline,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Maria,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Page  of  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  sur- 
geon. He  was  bom  on  November  29, 
1801,  and  was  named  after  his  uncle, 
William  Wood  Page,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributed the  early  taste  he  had  for 
literature.  Although  his  conduct  was 
afterwards  to  be  so  exemplary.  Lord 
Hatherley  began  life  by  being  expelled 
from  a  public  school.  He  had  spent 
his  infsjicy  at  his  grandmother's,  in 
Woodbridge,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  free 
grammar  school  of  that  town  After 
a  year  at  the  grammar  school,  he  went 
to  Dr.  Lindsay's  at  Bow,  for  three 
years ;  and  in  1812  removed  to  Win- 
chester College,  where  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Gabell  and  Dr.  Williams.  In 
May,  1818,  he  was  a  prefect,  when  the 
memorable  barring-out  of  that  year 
occurred.  It  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable school  rebellions  recorded,  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  a  manuscript 
on  which  one  of  the  masters  against 
whom  the  outbreak  was  directed  had 
^)ent  a  laborious  life,  and  was  not  sup- 
pressed until  the  military  were  called 
in.  Lord  Hatherley  took  part  with  his 
schoolfellows,  without,  however,  engag- 
ing actively  in  the  disturbance,  and 
refused  afterwards  to  render  any  infor- 
mation to  the  authorities.  He  had  gained 
the  prize  in  every  class  through  which 
he  hEul  passed,  and  had  acquir^  favour 
by  the  general  regularity  of  his  con- 
duct. He  was  offered,  on  condition  of 
giving  full  information,  an  exemption 
from  the  order  of  expulsion  which  was 
directed  against  all  the  other  prefects. 
This  he  refused  unhesitatingly  to  do ; 
ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  carried  off 
with  him  his  younger  brother,  Western 
Wood,  afterwards  member  for  the  City 
of  London.  Lord  Hatherley  seems 
always  to  have  looked  back  with  plea- 
sure to  his  school-days  at  Winchester,  in 
spite  of  their  unfortunate  termination. 
But  the  most  considerable  fruit  of  his 
school-life  was  his  life-long  intimacy 
with  Dean  Hook.  Lord  Hatherley  was 
instrumental  in  the  appointment  of  his 
friend  to  the  incumbency  of  Leeds, 
and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Dean's  appeal  for  help  in  repairing 
Chichester  Cathedral.  Wood  and  Hook 
formed  at  school  a  new  order  of  chi- 
valry, the  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
Knights,  for  studying  the  worlcs  of 
those  authors  and  their  contemporaries. 
Wood  was  much  ridiculed  at  Winchester 
for  professing  the  political  principles  T^ 
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of  his  father,  who  supported  in  those 
early  days  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamen- 
tary Reform. 

On  leaving  Winchester,  William 
Wood  was  sent  to  Geneva,  where,  hav- 
ing perfected  himself  in  French,  he 
studied  Roman  law  at  the  University, 
attending  the  lectores  of  Professor 
Rossi,  afterwards  assasinated  while 
Minister  to  Pius  IX.  After  acting  as 
translator  and  interpreter  to  the  Com- 
missioners sent  on'  Queen  Caroline's 
behalf  to  collect  evidence  in  Italy, 
Wood  returned  to  England,  and  in  1819 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1824  he  came  out  twenty-fonrth 
wrangler,  in  spite  of  the  continued  ill- 
health  from  which  he  had  suffered 
during  his  residence  at  the  University. 
Having  been  admitted  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  cslled  to  the  bar 
in  1827,  and  commenced  practice  as  an 
equity  draftsmsm  and  conveyancer ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  railway  period 
began  that  his  period  of  lucrative  em- 
ployment commenced.  In  1830  he 
married  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of 
Major  Edward  Moor,  F.R  8..  of  Great 
Healings,  Woodbury.  In  1841  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Vice-Chancellor 
Wigram's  Court,  then  just  established, 
and  four  years  later  was  appointed 
Queen's  Counsel.  In  1847  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Oxford,  and 
a  decided  Liberal,  and  in  1849  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Campbell  as  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster.  As 
a  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Wood 
took  from  the  first  a  warm  interest  in 
general  palitical  questions.  He  intro- 
duced Bills  to  allow  the  testimony  of 
scrupulous  persons  to  be  received  on 
aflfirmation,  but  under  the  usual  penal- 
ties for  perjury,  and  advocated  the  re- 
moval of  Jewish  disabilities.  He  sup- 
ported Parliamentary  reform  and  vote 
by  ballot ;  but  resisted  all  attacks  upon 
the  Church  Establishment,  among  which 
he  classed  the  proposal  for  the  abolition 
of  Church-rates  and  the  Bill  for  legal- 
ising marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister. 

Having  been  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
County  Palatine  since  May,  1849,  he 
became  Solicitor-Gteneral  to  Lord  John 
Russell's  Government  on  March  28, 
1851,  and  was,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  knighted.  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro  offered  him  the  post  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  this  year,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  requested  his  Solicitor-General 
to  continue  to  act  as  law  officer.  He 
retired  with  his  political  chief  in  1862, 


and  went  back  to  private  practice.  In 
the  meanwhile,  he  had  served  on  the 
Commission  for  reforming  the  pro> 
cedure  in  Chancery,  and  had  heesn  made 
an  honorary  D.CL.  of  Oxfcud.  On 
January  10,  1853,  his  party  was  agiln 
in  office.  Lord  Aberdeen  being  Premier; 
and  Sir  William  Page  Wood  took  hU 
seat  as  a  Vice-Chancellor  on  Sir  George 
Turner's  joining  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal.  In  addition  to  his  laboms  as 
a  regular  Judge  and  on  l^al  commis- 
sions, he  was  selected  by  Lord  Cban- 
cellor  Cranworth  to  act  with  Lord 
Wensleydale  and  Sir  Laurence  Peel  as 
arbitrators  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  late  King  of  Hanover  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Crown  jewels  claimed  by 
the  King.  He  became  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal  on  March  5,  1868 ;  and  it  was  a 
mark  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  that  on  this  occasion  Lord  Justice 
Selwyn,  whose  appointment  was  of 
earlier  date,  gracefully  gave  up  to  him 
the  seniority  in  deference  to  his  long 
services  and  experience.  He  was,  how- 
ever, to  take  precedence  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery  by  a  still  higher 
title.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir 
W.  Page  Wood  became  his  Lord  Cbaa- 
cellor,  being  raised  to  the  Peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Hatherley,  ol  Down 
Hatherley.  He  held  this  high  office  for 
four  years,  but  retired  in  1872,  owing  to 
increasing  failure  of  eyesight^  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Selborne.  After  his 
retirement,  Lord  Hatherley  underwent 
a  successful  operation  for  cataract,  and 
recovered  his  vision  ;  but  the  death  of 
his  wife,  in  1878,  definitively  banished 
any  idea  he  might  have  entertained  of 
again  taking  any  very  active  part  in 
public  life.  He  sat  occasionally  in  the 
House  of  Peers  as  a  law  lord,  and  at 
Downing-street  in  important  appeals  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  the  career  of  his  nephew. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Lord  Hatherley  took 
the  greatest  interest.  The  meeting  of 
Sir  Evelyn  with  his  white-haired  uncle 
was  one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes 
on  the  General's  return  from  the  Cape 
after  the  crushing  of  the  Zulu  rebellion. 
For  some  time  his  health  had  been 
gradually  failing,  and  after  a  few  days 
of  complete  prostration,  he  died  in  his 
house  in  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster, on  the  10th,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  sound  lawyer 
and  a  high-minded  Christian. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Campbell  Bearlatt, 
youngest  son  of  the  first  Lord  Abinger 
and  brother  of  the  late  General  Scariett, 
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commander  of   the  heavy  cavaliy  at 
Balaclava,  after  protracted  illness,  died 
at  bis  seat,  Parkhorst,  Dorking,  on  the 
15th,  aged  76.    He  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  as  an  attach6  under  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  whom  he   accom- 
panied from  Naples  to  Constantinople 
in  1824-26.  He  remained  at  that  post 
during  the  battle  of  Kavarino  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries.    Trans- 
ferred to  Paris  while  Lord  Stuart  de 
Botbesaj  was  ambassador,  he  watched 
the  flight  of  Charles  X.  in  1830.    About 
1834  he  was  appointed  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  after  serving  for  some  time  in  the 
Brazilian  capital,  he  undertook  an  ad- 
Tenturous  excursion  across  the  pampas 
and  the  Andes,  of  which,  in  1838,  he 
gave  the  public  an   account   in  two 
volumes,  under  the    title  of    "South 
America  and  the  Pacific."    After  a  con- 
siderable  interval,   during  which,  he 
acted  as  marshal  and  associate  to  his 
father,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  he  was 
sent  to  Florence  as  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion to  Lord  Normanby.    His  first  in- 
dependent post  was  that  of  Minister  at 
his  old  station  in  Brazil.    Becoming 
afterwards  our  representative  at  Flo- 
rence, he  saw  the  disappearance  of  the 
Grand  Duke  and  the  general  collapse 
of  all  the  minor  principalities,  which 
the  war  of  1859  had  doomed  to  perish. 
He  was  next  Minister  at  Athens  when 
King  Otho  finally  withdrew,  and  was 
the  depositary  of  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm which  clamoured  for  Prince  Alfred 
(now  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh)  as  his 
successor.     A  year  later  he  was  ac- 
credited to  the  new  empire  of  Mexico, 
and  where  he  continued  to  serve  the 
Queen,  until  the  fall  of  Maximilian  was 
decided,  and  until  his  throne  was  ab- 
solutely vacant.    On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land no  new  professional  employment 
was  assigned  to  him,  and  his  leisure 
was  partly  filled  in  collecting  the  me- 
morials— too  fragmentary  in  their  na- 
ture— of  the  first  Lord  Abinger,  which 
recently  appeared  under  his  auspices. 
His  mind  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  was  active  upon  foreign 
policy. 

Arthor  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  bom 
in  1816.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Stonley,  son  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stan- 
ley of  Alderley  and  younger  brother  of 
the  first  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  was 
for  nearly  thirty  years  incumbent  of 
the  family  living  of  Alderley,  in  Che- 
shire, before  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Melbourne  to  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich 
in  1837.  His  mother  was  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oswald  Leycester, 


rector  of  Stoke-upon-Tem,  in  Shrop- 
shire. The  early  education  of  young 
Arthur  was  superintended  by  his  father, 
but  in  1829,  the  year  after  Arnold's  ap- 
pointment to  the  head  mastership  of 
Rngby,  Arthur  Stanley  was  placed 
under  his  charge,  and  he  remained  at 
Rugby  till  1834,  when  he  won  a  scholar- 
ship at  Balliol,  and  went  into  resi- 
dence at  Oxford.  Thus  began  that  long 
and  devoted  friendship  which  was 
brought  to  a  tragic  dose  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  1842,  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  beloved  pupil's 
**Life  and  Letters"  of  his  revered 
teacher. 

Stanley's  career  at  Oxford  was  a 
series  of  triumphs.  He  was  elected 
Ireland  Scholar  in  1837,  being  placed  in 
the  first  class  in  classics  in  the  same 
year,  and  winning  the  Newdigate  Prize 
for  a  poem  on  **  The  Gipsies."  In  the 
same  class  list  occur  the  names  of 
Arthur  W.  Haddan,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  and  of  Ryle,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Liverpool.  In  1839  Stanley,  already, 
a  Fellow  of  University  College,  won 
the  Chancellor's  Prize  for  a  Latin  essay 
on  the  suggestive  theme  for  the  future 
Secretary  of  the  first  Oxford  University 
Conmiission,  *'  Qusenam  sint  erga  Rem- 
publicam  Academiae  officia ; "  and  in 
1840  he  won  the  English  essay  on  the 
question,  "  Do  States,  like  individuals, 
inevitably  tend  after  a  certain  period 
of  maturity  to  decay  ?  "  as  well  as  the 
Ellerton  Theological  Prize  for  a  disser- 
tation on  the  thesis,  "  Good  works  do 
spring  necessarily  out  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith."  He  became  fellow  and 
tutor  of  University  College,  retaining 
the  latter  oflSce  for  twelve  years,  until 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Oxford 
University  Commission— a  body  whose 
irksome  and  unpopular,  but  still  most 
valuable  and  productive  labours  were 
materially  assisted  by  the  ready  tact 
and  suavity  of  its  indefatigable  secre- 
tary. In  1846  he  was  appointed  Select 
Preacher  to  the  University,  and  shortly 
afterwards  published  his  first  theo- 
logical work—"  Sermons  and  Essays  on 
the  Apostolical  Ages."  He  was  made 
Canon  of  Canterbury  in  1860,  and,  be- 
sides publishing  a  volume  of  •*  Canter- 
bury Sermons,"  he  found  during  his 
tenure  of  the  State  a  congenial  literary 
task  in  his  fascinating  *'  Memorials  of 
Canterbury."  In  1853  the  Chair  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford  be- 
came vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Hussey.  Dr.  Stanley  was  appointed  to 
it,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  canonry 
at  Christ  Church,  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  Professorship 
;tized  by  ^ 
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University  Reform  Act.  But  before 
entering  on  his  second  residence  in 
Oxford  the  Professor  had,  daring  the 
winter  of  1862  and  in  the  spring  of 
1853,  undertaken  that  journey  through 
Eastern  lands,  especially  *'  Sinai  and 
Palestine/'  which  was  not  only  to  be 
recorded  in  what  is  probably  considered 
by  the  majority  of  readers  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  his  works,  but  was 
destined  to  be  an  appropriate  prepara- 
tion, such  as  he  alone  perhaps  could 
hare  turned  to  such  good  account  for 
his  labours  in  the  Chair  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  at  Oxford- 

Dr.  Stanley  was  chosen  by  the  Queen 
to  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
his  Eastern  tour  in  1862.  In  1863, 
when  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  be- 
came vacant  by  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Trench  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
be  was  appointed  to  the  office.  His 
appointment  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  controversy  and  a  protest  raised  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  Cknons  of 
Westminster.  This  fruitless  contro- 
versy was  brought  to  a  graceful  termi- 
nation by  the  just  and  eloquent  tribute 
paid  by  the  new  Dean  to  the  Canon  in 
his  inaugural  sermon  preached  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  the  same  year  the 
Dean  was  married  to  Lady  Augusta 
Bruce,  sister  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  for 
many  years  a  personal  friend  and  at- 
tendant of  the  Queen.  His  marriage 
gradually  drew  the  Dean  from  the  com- 
parative retirement  of  his  former  life 
into  the  choicest  circles  of  London 
society,  intellectual,  literary,  political, 
and  aristocratic.  He  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  had  never  really  lived  until  his 
marriage.  His  friends  had  alwa3rs 
been  among  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
time,  and  his  house  at  Oxford  was 
renowned  for  his  abundant  and  ca- 
tholic hospitality.  But  in  London  he 
moved  in  a  larger  circle,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  Lady  Angasta  Stanley,  the 
deanery  at  Westminster  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  solans  in  Lon- 
don. In  1872  Dean  Stanley  was  a  second 
time  appointed  Select  Preacher  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  but  this  time  not 
without  a  protest  from  Dr.  Goulbum, 
the  Dean  of  his  father *s  cathedral,  nor 
the  vehement  opposition  of  a  l»rty, 
headed  and  marshalled  for  the  occasion 
by  Dr.  Burgon,  subsequently  Dean  of 
Chichester.  Dean  Stanley's  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  a  majority  of 
349  votes  to  287.  Thereupon  the  Dean 
of  Norwich  resigned  a  similar  office 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  the 
previous  year  "as    the  most  forcible 


protest  he  can  give  against  what  be 
must  consider  to  be  the  aafaithfalnees 
to  God's  truth  which  the  Umveisity 
manifested  by  its  vote  in  favov  erf 
Dean  Stanley."  As  an  ecclesiastical 
leader  he  occupied  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion. Though  he  belonged  himself  to 
what  is  called  the  Broad  Churdi  party, 
yet  his  eloquent  voice  was  aJways 
raised,  and  rarely  wholly  in  vain,  in 
favour  of  freedom,  not  only  for  his  owi 
party,  but  for  each  party  in  turn  as  it 
was  assailed  by  its  more  determined 
ecclesiastical  of^nents.  In  his  early 
days  at  Oxford  he  protested  against  the 
persecution  of  the  Tractarians.  In  tlie 
almost  forgotten  Gorham  Controrersj 
he  pleaded  again  for  freedom.  yHKn 
** Essays  and  Reviews"  were  assuled 
once  more,  the  brilliant  Edinimyh 
Reviewer  fought  the  battle  of  his  own 
friends  and  ecclesiastical  associates. 
In  the  later  controversies  of  Ritualism 
—a  system  with  which  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy, and  whose  pretensions  be  merci- 
lessly exposed— he  was  faithful  as  ever 
to  his  cherished  principles  of  toleration, 
charity,  and  comprehensiveness.  His 
**  Essays  on  Church  and  State,"  in 
which  are  collected  his  chief  contriba- 
tions  to  the  literature  of  passing  con- 
troversy, are  thus  a  noble  record  of  his 
life-long  struggle  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church  and  of  liberty.  In  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  he  frequently 
struggled,  against  overwhelming  odds, 
on  behalf  of  the  same  principles ;  and  he 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  admitting  a 
layman  to  the  pulpit  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  from  inviting  a  Unitarian  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist  at  its  altar. 

His  health,  never  very  robust,  had 
sustmned  a  severe  shock  by  the  loss  of 
his  wife  ;  and  though  he  never  flinched 
from  work,  its  bimlen  became  daily 
heavier  to  bear.  Ten  days  before  his 
death  he  had  preached  in  the  Abbey  on 
the  "Beatitudes,"  but  had  to  retire 
during  the  service.  From  that  moment 
his  life  ebbed  rapidly  away ;  erysipelas 
of  the  face  set  in  and  rapidly  extended ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  sinking.  Shortly  after 
midnight  he  expired  quietly  and  without 
suffering. 

George  Borrow,  the  author  of  many 
works  relating  to  gipsies,  died  on  the 
27th  at  Oulton,  near  Lowestoft  He 
was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
in  1803.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  after 
being  educated  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinbuigh,  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor 
in  Norwich,  his  favourite  pursuit  being 
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the  study  of  languages,  especially 
Welsh,  Danish,  and  German.  His  first 
published  works  were  "  Romantic 
Ballads  from  the  Danish"  (1826), 
chiefly  from  ••  Oehlenschlaeger  ** ;  and  a 
•*  Life  of  Fanstin,"  translated  from  the 
Oeiman  (1826).  His  facility  in  acquir- 
ing languages  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  who,  writing 
to  Southey  at  this  time,  declu^  that 
Borrow  knew  twelve  languages.  But 
he  soon  abandoned  the  law,  came  to 
London,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
literature,  his  first  work  perhaps  being 
the  editing  of  the  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  a 
"work  with  which  he  was  very  familiar,  as 
appears  from  the  pages  of  **  Lavengro." 
He  is  next  heard  of  as  having  lodgings 
in  Jermyn  Street,  in  the  came  house 
with  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  rehearsed 
before  Borrow  and  others  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  it  would  seem, 
he  had  begun  to  take  interest  in  the 
gipsies,  a  number  of  whom  were  en- 
camped near  Norwich  while  he  lived  in 
that  city.  In  1833  he  became  an  agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  in  this  capacity  was  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Here,  among  other 
work,  he  edited  the  New  Testament  in 
Hanchu.  Migrating  to  Spain,  he  lived 
for  some  time  with  the  Zincali,  whose 
language  he  found  to  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  Romany,  and  translated 
the  whole  of  St.  Luke  for  their  benefit. 
He  also  attempted  to  circulate  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular.  By  doing  so,  of 
course,  he  exposed  himself  to  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience,  if  not  positive 
danger.  He  was  twice  put  under  arrest, 
and  at  one  time,  in  order  to  save  him- 


self from  the  fury  of  the  fanatical 
populace,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  woods  in  disguise.  In  1839, 
severing  his  connection  with  the  society, 
he  returned  to  Bngland,  and  two  years 
afterwards  brought  out "  The  Zincali, 
or  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain." 
The  work  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, not  only  on  account  of  the  vivid 
descriptions  it  contained,  but  as  show- 
ing that  the  language  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  roferred  hi^  a  close  affinity  to 
Sanskrit.  In  **The  Bible  in  Sp^,** 
which  followed,  he  recounted  his  per- 
sonal adventures  in  that  country  with 
much  vivacity,  though  with  but  little 
regard  for  order.  In  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Sir  Robert  Peel  be- 
stowed a  high  eulogium  upon  this  work. 
In  1844  Mr.  Borrow  started  upon  a  tour 
in  the  south-east  of  Barope,fiatemising 
with  the  gipsies,  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  S^many  dia- 
lects, and  making  copies  of  their  songs. 
"Lavengn^,"  the  first  book  he  wrote 
after  his  return,  is  a  sort  of  autobio- 
graphy, in  the  course  of  which  he  again 
brings  the  gipsies  before  his  readers. 
In  1857,  six  years  later,  he  produced 
«*  Romany  Rye,"  a  sequel  to  "  Lavengro," 
and  in  1862  "  Wild  Wales."  His  most 
important  work  was  ''Romano  Lavo- 
Lil,"  a  vocabulary  of  the  Bnglish  gipsy 
language.  It  represents  the  labour  of 
many  years,  and  was  published  in  1874. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
resided  in  London,  and  his  favourite 
walks  were  to  the  gipsy  haunts  of 
the  suburbs.  During  this  time  he 
was  an  industrious  contributor  in 
both  prose  and  verse  to  periodical  lite- 
rature. 


To  whom  may  be  added :— On  July  1,  at  Paris,  Henri  8t.  Claire  Derille,  aged 
62,  an  eminent  chemist,  the  discoverer  of  anhydric  nitric  acid,  and  of  the 
principle  of  chemical  "  Dissociation.**  On  July  2,  at  Hani  Place,  London,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Fiti-Hardinge,  aged  74.  She  was  third  daughter  of  Thomas, 
first  Earl  of  Ducie,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Frances  Herbert,  only  daughter  of 
Henry,  fiist  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  On  July  4,  General  Ton  Alventleben,  aged  77, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Emperor,  commander  of  the  4th  Army  Corps  (Prussian 
Province  of  Saxony),  during  the  Austrian  and  French  campaign.  On  July  6, 
at  Cbiswick,  the  Bar.  John  Cnmming,  DJ).,  aged  78,  late  Minister  of  the  National 
Scotch  Church,  Crown-court,  Covent-garden.  He  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  and 
studied  at  the  University  there.  He  came  to  London  in  1832,  and  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  the  same  year.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
platform  orator  by  his  decided  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  as  an  exponent  of  prophecy.  On  July  9,  at  Kingstown,  Ooneral 
Sir  fiiehard  Waddy,  K.C.B.,  aged  67,  Colonel  of  the  68rd  Regiment  of  Foot.  In 
1832  he  obtained  an  Ensigncyin  the  50th  Queen's  Own  Regiment  of  Foot,  and 
with  much  distinction  served  with  that  regiment,  until  1868,  in  the  Crimea  and  New 
Zealand.  On  July  13,  at  Paris,  Ihie  do  CambaeMt,  aged  83,  son  of  Napoleon's 
general,  and  himself  page  to  Napoleon.  He  was  wounded  at  Waterloo,  being 
then  17  years  of  age,  and  was  a  senator  and  master  of  the  ceremonies  under  the 
Second  Empire.  On  July  14,  at  the  Close,  at  Exeter,  the  Bar.  Edward  Charles 
HaringtOB,  aged  77,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  a  desoendaQt  of 
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the  celebrated  Sir  John  Harington,  of  Kelston,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1803,  and  graduated  B.A.  at  Worcester  College,  Ox£cnd,i& 
1828.  On  July  14,  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Colonel  W.  Kilner  Boberts,  aged  71. 
He  began  life  as  a  ohainman  at  the  age  of  fifteen  on  the  Union  Canal.  Tfaree 
years  Uter  he  was  appointed  executive  engineer  of  the  most  difficult  section  of 
the  Lehigh  Canal,  and  afterwards  he  became  assistant  engineer  on  the  PhiladeJphis 
and  Columbia  Railroad,  the  forerunner  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  tliis 
capacity  he  laid  out  the  Portage  section  of  the  line  over  the  Alleghanies,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  Columbia  and  of  the  State  Canal  to 
Pittsburg,  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company, 
for  which  he  laid  out  and  executed  a  large  amount  of  important  work.  The  Erie 
extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  also  carried  out  chiefly  under  Colond 
Roberts's  supervision,  especially  the  section  from  Newcastle  to  Erie.  In  the 
early  development  of  the  American  railway  system  Colonel  Roberts  played  a 
considerable  part.  The  Sunbury  and  Erie  line,  now  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie, 
was  built  by  him,  and  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad  as  far  as  Kittaning.  The 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Road  in  Missouri  were  also 
his  work.  After  acting  as  chief  engineer  to  the  Ohio  river  improvements,  he  left 
the  United  States  to  undertake  the  construction  of  railway  works  in  Brazil, 
where  he  spent  some  years.  On  his  return  in  1876  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  chief  engineer  of  public  works  at  Rio,  where  he  died  of 
typhoid  fever.  He  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Northern  Psciiic 
Railway,  associate  chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  and  later  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  Jetty  Commission.  On  July  25,  at  Eillamey,  the  Bight  Rev.  Daaisl 
McCarthy,  uJD,,  aged  65,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry,  a  successful  ruler, 
endeared  to  his  clergy  and  people,  and  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  classes 
irrespective  of  religious  and  political  opinions.  On  July  26,  at  Vienna,  IHike 
Auguitui  of  flaxe-Ooburg-Ootha.  He  was  bom  in  1818,  married  in  1843  Princess 
C16mentine,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  He  left  five  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Prince  Philip,  a  resident  in 
Pesth,  married  the  Princess  Louise  of  Belgium.  On  July  27,  at  Bnshey,  Herts, 
General  Sir  Edward  Walter  Foreitier  Walker,  K.C.B.,  aged  69,  Colonel  of  the 
50th  Regiment.  He  entered  the  Army  as  Ensign  and  Lieutenant  in  1827  in  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  became  Colonel  in  1854,  and  as  such  took  part  in  ihe 
Crimean  campaign,  having  landed  at  the  Alma  on  September  22, 1854,  and  com- 
manded the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  in  the  subsequent  engagements,  including  the 
battle  of  Balaclava,  the  repulse  and  sortie  on  October  26,  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  On  July  28,  at  Highbury,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe, 
aged  82,  a  scholar  and  Egyptologist  of  considerable  repntation. 


AUGUST. 


Dr.  John  Hill  Burton,  Historiographer 
to  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  died  on 
August  9,  at  Morton-house,  Lothian- 
bum.  Dr.  Burton  was  bom  in  Aberdeen 
in  1809,  his  father  being  Lieutenant 
Burton,  of  Ihe  94th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  laird 
in  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  In  his 
boyhood  he  lost  his  father.  Having 
studied  at  Marischal  College,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  Burton  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  a  legal  practi- 
tioner in  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  age  of 
22  was  called  to  Ihe  Edinburgh  Bar. 
In  default  of  independent  means,  he 
tamed  his  attention  to  literature.  He 
established  a  connection  with  the  Edifi- 
burgh  and  WeHminster  Remews.  He 
wrote  on  legal  subjects  for  the  hitter 
volumes  of  and  the  supplement  to  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia.*    He  assisted  Sir 


John  Bowring  in  preparing  his  edition 
of  "Bentham,"  and  in  the  following 
year  published  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Benthamism,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  collection  of  extracts  from 
Bentham's  works.  He  next  occupied 
himself  with  the  life  and  correspon- 
dence of  Hume,  wrote  biographies  of 
Simon  Lord  Lovat  and  Duncan  Forbes 
of  Culloden,  edited  some  of  the  Home 
papers  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  contributed  to  Messrs. 
Chambers*s  "Books  for  the  People" 
a  treatise  on  political  and  social 
economy,  discoursed  on  emigration  in 
its  practical  application  to  individuals 
and  communities,  and,  as  though  to 
prove  once  more  that  "  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,**  made  a  collection  of  nana* 
tives  from  remarkable  criminal  trials 
in  Scotland.  In  reg^:d  to  the  last- 
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named  work,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  his  materials  for  the  story  of 
Captain  Green,  who  was  hanged  in 
1 705  for  having,  while  in  command  of 
axi  English  merchant  vessel,  plundered 
a  ship  fitted  out  by  the  Scotch  Darien 
Company,  were  derived  from  documents 
found  in  an  old  chest  in  a  cellar  under- 
neath the  Advocates'  Library.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence became  closely  acquainted 
vnih  Mr.  Cobden.  Li  1853  he  brought 
out  his  **  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Bevolnlion  of  1688  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  Jacobite  Insurrection,"  a  work 
which  gave  him  a  prominent  place 
among  the  historical  writers  of  his  time. 
In  1854,  after  preparing  a  '*  Manual  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland  '*  and  a  **  Treatise 
on  Bankruptcy  Law,"  both  clear  and 
well-digested  works,  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Prison  Board.  In  about  six 
years  the  functions  of  the  Board  were 
transferred  to  the  Home  Office,  but 
Mr.  Burton  was  continued  in  his  post. 
From  1868  he  was  also  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  the  annual  report 
to  Parliament  of  the  judicial  statistics 
of  Scotland.  The  leisure  which  his 
official  avocations  left  him  was  turned 
to  good  account ;  indeed,  it  was  at  this 
period  that  his  fame  as  a  writer  rose  to 
its  full  height.  Between  1867  and 
1870  he  brought  out  an  elaborate 
**  History  of  Scotland  from  Agricola's 
Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688." 
Its  merits  were  widely  recognised,  and 
the  appointment  of  Historiographer 
Boyal— an  old  office  in  the  Queen's 
Scottish  household  —  was  conferred 
upon  him.  While  engaged  upon  his 
magnum  ojnu  he  wrote  for  Blackwood 
**  The  Scot  Abroad  "  and  the  "  Book- 
hunter.''  In  1877  he  became  a  Commis- 
sioner under  the  Prisons'  Act  for  Scot- 
land, and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  was  more  or  less  occupied  with 
his  ''History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne."  Mr.  Burton  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal,  the  Antiquarian,  and  the 
Geological  Societies,  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Universi»y  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  also  a  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford. 

The  Sari  of  Oainiborough.— Charles 
George  Noel,  second  earl  of  Gains- 
borough, died  suddenly  on  August  13. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Noel, 
first  earl,  who  was  better  known  to  the 
world  by  his  former  title  of  Lord 
Barham.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir  George 
Gray,  and  a  cousin  of  earl  Gray.   He 


was  bom  in  the  year  1818,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  returned  to  Parliament 
in  1840  as  a  Liberal  for  Rutlandshire, 
but  sat  for  only  one  Parliament.  He 
was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Rutlandshire,  a 
magistrate  for  Gloucestershire,  in  which 
country  also  he  owned  property  at 
Campden ;  and  he  was  for  many  years 
in  the  Leicestershire  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 
of  which  regiment  hebecame  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1878.  He  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1866. 
About  1850  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  subsequently 
to  Conservative  opinions.  On  the 
evening  before  his  death  he  had  atten- 
ded the  House  of  Lords,  and  voted  in 
all  six  divisions  on  the  Land  Bill  against 
the  Government.  Whilst  driving  to  the 
railway  station  in  a  cab  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit,  and  taken  at  once  to  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  where  he  died 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Edward  John  Trelawny,  the  younger 
son  of  an  old  Cornish  family,  was  bom 
in  London  in  October,  1792.  His  only 
education  was  that  obtained  at  a  school 
in  Cornwall.  At  the  age  of  11  he  went 
to  sea.  After  many  adventures  he  re- 
appeared in  London  as  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  contributing  to  the  literature  of 
the  day  a  partSdly  auto-biographical 
novel,  *•  The  younger  Son,"  and  other 
more  fugitive  pieces.  In  1820,  when 
staying  at  Ouchy  (Lausanne),  he  came 
across  for  the  first  time  Shelley's 
"  Queen  Mab."  In  the  winter  of  the 
following  year  he  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Shelley  at  Pusa,  and 
soon  after  Byron  arrived  and  they 
passed  the  winter  there  together.  He 
was  almost  the  last  person  to  see 
Shelley  alive,  quitting  him  only  when 
the  latter  went  for  his  last  sail  in 
the  Bay  of  Spezia,  where  in  Mr. 
Trelawny 's  opinion  the  poet  fell  a 
victim  of  foul  play.  On  the  recovery 
of  his  body  he  carried  out  Shelley's 
wishes  by  buming  it  on  the  shore,  and 
subsequently  conveying  the  ashes  to 
Rome.  In  the  summer  of  1823  Mr. 
Trelawny  joined  Lord  Byron  on  his 
invitation  at  Florence,  and  became  one 
of  about  a  dozen  persons  who  formed 
his  lordship's  bodyguard.  He  em- 
barked with  him  at  Genoa,  and  reached 
Cephalonia  early  in  August,  and  crossed 
with  him  to  Ithaca.  Along  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  Browne  he  acted  the  part  of 
a  diplomatic  envoy  from  Lord  Byron  to 
the  Greek  Government,  communicating 
to  them  his  intentions  and  those  of 
the  London  Committee  with  ^j^espect  j 
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to  the  liberation  of  Oreeoe ;  bat  he  bad 
the  mortification  to  find  that  his  inten- 
ded efforts  were  long  thwarted  by  the 
jealousies  of  rival  chiefo  and  parties. 
It  was  not  till  the  first  week  in  1824 
that  a  loan  baring  been  arranged 
through  friends  in  England,  Loid 
Byron  and  his  party  arrived  at  Misso- 
longhi.  During  the  last  month  or  two 
of  Byron's  life  Mr.  Trelawny  was  not 
with  him,  being  engaged  as  aide^e- 
camp  to  one  of  the  Greek  chiefo  named 
Odysseus,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
and  dividing  his  time  between  Athens 
and  Epims.  He  was  sent  for  when 
Lord  Byron's  illness  threatened  to  prove 
&tal ;  bat  he  did  not  reach  Missolonghi 
in  time  to  see  him,  except  in  his  coffin. 
Mr.  Trelawny  contributed  largely  oat 
of  his  own  means,  and  from  his  stock 
of  Hellenic  experience,  to  the  abortive 
campaign  which  ended  thus  sadly.  He 
bore  testimony,  however,  to  the  magic 
influence  of  Lord  B3rron*s  name  in 
raising  the  loan  in  England  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  effort,  adding  that  the  poet's 
death  crushed  alike  the  hopes  of  its 
contributors  and  their  interest  in  the 
cause. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became 
a  "  lion  **  of  London  Society,  especially 
at  Lady  Blessington's,  Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth's,  and  at  Mr.  Leader's  Sunday 
dinners  on  Putney  Hill.  He  gradually 
dropped  out  of,  or  outlived  this  phase 
of  society,  and  for  a  time  was  known 
chiefly  as  a  frequenter  of  the  Reform 
Club,  where,  by  his  memories  of  former 
days  and  of  celebrated  men,  he  con- 
stituted himself  a  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  He  next  became 
an  amateur  rarmer  in  Monmouthshire. 
In  1868  he  published  his  "  Eeoollections 
of  Shelley  and  Byron,"  of  which  an  en- 
larged and  revised  edition  appeared  as 
the  "  Record  of  Shelly.  Byron,"  &a,  in 
1878.  Mr.  Millais  introduced  his  hand- 
some weather-beaten  face  into  his  well- 
known  picture  of  the  ''North  West 
Passage;"  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  only  authentic  portrait  of  him  in 
existence.  The  dedication  to  him,  in 
1880,  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  «<  Songs  of  the 
Spring  Tide,"  showed  that  his  interest 
in  English  poetry  had  not  relaxed. 
He  died  at  Sompting,  near  Shoreham, 
in  Sussex,  on  August  13,  and  his 
adopted  niece,  in  compliance  with  his 
strongly  expressed  wish,  conveyed  his 
body  to  Got  ha  to  be  cremated,  and  then 
carried  the  ashes  to  Rome,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  beside  those 
of  Shelley  and  Keats.  He  was  more 
than  once  married;  but  left  only  one 
laughter,  who  survived  him. 


Tka  Sight  H0B.  fir  WilBm  1 
oHa,  formeriy  US.  for  the  Untvetstrof 
Oxford,  died  on  Aogust  17,  at  his  scat. 
Hursley-paric*  near  Winchester,  at  tbe 
ripe  age  of  80  years :  **  a  fine  old  &i0ish 
gentleman "  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
type.  The  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rer. 
William  fieathooat,  sometime  Preben- 
dary of  Winchester,  by  his  marrispe 
with  Eliiabeth,  daoght^  of  Mr.  Lote- 
lace  B.  Wither,  of  Maiqrdown-park, 
Hampshire.  Bom  in  1801,  he  vas 
educated  at  Winchester  CoQege,  wfaeaoe 
he  proceeded  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Here  he  had  as  his  tutor  John  Kefale,  tu 
whom  his  grateful  pupil  afUnrard^ 
gave  the  living  of  Hursley,  and  it  iBSjr 
be  reckoned  to  his  credit  that  he  was 
Keble's  first  and  only  patron.  Harintr 
taken  the  usual  degree,  he  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls  CoDege; 
but  this  he  vacated  in  1825,  in  which 
year  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
baronetcy,  and  also  married  the  Hod. 
Caroline  Frances  Perceval,  a  daughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Arden.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  an  honorary  fellow  of 
his  old  College,  All  Souls.  He  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Hants  in  the 
Parliaments  of  1826-31,  and  served  as 
its  High  Sheriff  in  1832.  He  repre- 
sented the  northern  division  in  the 
Conservative  interest  from  1837  down 
to  1849.  Having  remained  out  of  Pv- 
liament  for  a  few  years,  he  returned  to 
St.  Stephen's  in  1854  as  the  oolleagof 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  representation 
of  Oxford  University.  He  retired, 
however,  into  private  life  in  1868,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  sworn  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  recognition  of 
his  long  life  of  public  usefulness.  In 
1841  he  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Selina,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Evelyn  J.  Shirley,  M.P.,  of  Batington- 
park,  Warwickshire,  and  left  a  ^mily 
by  both  marriages.  Sir  William  was 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor 
with  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote, 
afterwards  created  Lord  Aveland. 

The  late  Bight  Hon.  James  ArekibtU 
Stuart- Wortlej,  Q.C.,  was  the  third  son 
of  James  Archibald,  first  Lord  \Miam- 
cliffe,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Caro- 
line Crichton,  daughter  of  John,  first 
Earl  of  Erne,  and  was  bom  in  St. 
James's-square,  London,  on  July  3, 
1805.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Cbun^ 
Oxford,  taking  his  Bachelor's  degree  in 
1826 ;  and  he  was  afterwards  elected  to 
a  fellowship  at  Merton  College,  where 
he  proceeded  M.A.  in  1831.  Having 
been  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Honour- 
able  Sociel^j^g^l  (§^  Inner  Temple  in 
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Hilary  Term,  1831,  he  joined  the  North- 
em  Circiiit,  and  in  1841  was  appointed 
a  Qneen*s  Counsel.  He  was  nominated 
Standing  Counsel  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  1844,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  Solicitor-General  to  the 
late  Queen  Dowager;  he  was  also 
Attorney-General  to  the  Duchy  of  Iau- 
caster  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley  was  Senior  Bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  From  January  to  July, 
1846,  he  held  the  office  of  Judge- 
Advocate-General  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
second  Administration,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  sworn  a  member  of  Her 
Majesty *s  Privy  Council.  In  1860  he 
was  chosen  Recorder  of  London.  He 
was  Solicitor-General  for  a  few  months, 
under  Lord  Palmerston's  Administra- 
tion, in  1856-67.  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley 
entered  Parliament  in  the  Conservative 
interest  in  1835,  as  one  of  the  members 
for  Halifax,  but  was  defeated  at  the 
general  election  in  1837.  In  1842  he 
was  returned  as  member  for  Buteshire, 
and  retained  his  seat  for  that  con- 
stituency down  to  the  dissolution  in 
1859.  At  the  general  election  in  that 
year  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  a  magistrate 
and  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  a  magi- 
strate for  Surrey,  a  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Buteshire,  and  a  commissioner  of 
lieutenancy  for  London.  He  married, 
in  1846,  the  Hon.  Jane  Lawley,  only 
daughter  of   Paul    Beilby,  first  Lord 


Wenlock,  and  died  on  August  2S,  at 
Belton  House,  Grantham,  aged  77. 

Arthur  Herbert  Cooki,  C.B.,  late 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Ashbum-place  on  August  29. 
Educated  at  Haileybury,  he  went  to 
India  as  a  "writer'*  in  1837,  and  was 
first  appointed  to  serve  in  Scinde  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  He  was  one  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence*s  leading  assis- 
tants in  the  Lahore  Residency  after  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab,  and  one  for 
whom  Sir  Henry  and  Lord  Lawrence, 
and  indeed  all  with  whom  he  had  acted, 
had  an  affectionate  regard.  A  warm- 
hearted, energetic,  able,  and  single- 
minded  official,  he  won  in  a  most  un- 
usual degree  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  natives.  He  was  political  officer 
to  Lord  Gough  at  the  battles  of  Guzerat, 
Chillian-wallah,  and  Ramnugger,  and 
recieved  at  Guzerat  a  severe  wound  in 
a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  a  Sikh 
sowar,  one  of  a  party  of  cavalry  who 
threatened  to  attack  Lord  Gough  and 
his  staff.  In  acknowledgment  of  this 
act.  Lord  Gough  presented  him  with  his 
own  sword,  and  subsequently  recom- 
mended him  for  the  Punjab  War  Medal. 
For  his  services  during  the  mutiny  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  Civil  Companion- 
ship of  the  Bath,  besides  several  times 
receiving  thanks  not  only  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  North  Western  Pro- 
vince, but  from  the  Governor-General 
Lord  Canning.  He  retired  in  1863,  and 
returned  to  this  country. 


In  the  same  month  may  be  mentioned,  on  August  3,  M^Jor  Charles  Heaphj, 
▼.C,  aged  63,  of  New  Zealand,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Heaphy,  the  founder  of 
the  Old  Water  Colour  Society  and  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  When  quite 
young  he  engaged  himself  as  a  draughtsman  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and 
made  his  first  voyage  in  the  ship  "  Tory  "  when  she  went  out  on  her  exploring  expe- 
dition to  that  then  almost  unknown  country.  In  1,842  he  again  returned  to  New 
Zealand,  and  until  his  death  was  attached  to  the  Government  of  that  country. 
He  perfected  himself  in  the  Biaori  language,  and  by  his  judicious  mediations  he 
prevented  much  native  heartburning  and  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  the  colonistK. 
Me  was  a  major  in  the  colonial  forces,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  war  with 
the  Maoris  in  1864,  when,  for  his  great  bravery.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
9onfte  on  him  the  decoration  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  On  August  7,  at  his  vicarage, 
the  Venerable  Henry  Oolney  Bandall,  aged  71,  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  and  Vicar 
of  Christian  Malford,  Chippenham,  and  a  prominent  member  in  Convocation. 
On  August  17,  at  Brighton,  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Atwell  Lake,  X.03.,  aged  73.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Samuel  William  Lake,  fourth  baronet,  bv 
his  marriage  with  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Turner,  and  was  bom  at  Kenil- 
worth,  Warwickshire.  He  was  educi^^  at  Harrow,  and  entered  the  Army  in 
1826.  On  August  18,  at  Newcastle,  County  Down,  7rederiek  Charles  Polhill- 
Turner,  of  Howbnry-hall,  Bedfordshire,  the  only  son  of  Colonel  Frederick  Polhill, 
H.P.,  of  Howbnry-hall,  by  his  marriage  with  Frances  Margaretta,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Dakeyne,  of  Bagthorpe  House,  Nottingiiamshire,  and  was  bom  in  1826. 
At  the  general  election  in  1874  hewas  retumed  to  Parliament,  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  in  the  representation  of 
Bedford,  but  was  defeated  by  his  former  opponent,  Mr.  Charles  Magniac,  at 
the  general  election  of  1880.    On  August  20,  in  Queensland^  t^  ^l|iig^^p^Q|^ 
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Jamet  Qniim,  aged  62,  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Brisbane,  native  of  Kildaie,  In 
Ireland.  He  received  his  clerical  education  at  the  Collegio  Romano  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Rome.  On  August  25,  in  London,  Charles  Lamb  Kennej,  aged  68,  a  son  of 
James  Kenney,  the  dramatist,  and  a  godson  of  Charles  Lamb.  He  became  a 
jonmalist  at  the  age  of  19,  bat  in  after  years  associated  himself  with  M.  Lesseps 
in  the  formation  of  the  scheme  for  the  Snez  Canal,  and  also  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
daring  his  organisation  of  the  transport  service  for  the  Crimean  war.  As  a  dra- 
matist, an  author,  and  a  critic  Mr.  Kenney  enjoyed  a  suocessf  ul  career. 


SEFTEMBEB. 


The  Prineeti  of  Salerno,  mother-in- 
law  of  the  Orleanist  due  d'  Aumale, 
died  on  September  3,  at  the  Chateau 
of  Nonnette,  near  Chantilly.  Maria 
Clementine  Francisca  Josephine,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  L,  sister  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise,  and  thus  sister- 
in-law  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  bom 
on  March  1,  1798,  when  all  the  world 
was  in  arms  against  the  First  French 
Republic.  In  1816,  which  saw  Napo- 
leon's fall,  she  was  married  to  Leopold, 
Prince  of  Salerno,  her  own  uncle.  Li 
1844  her  daughter,  Maria  Caroline,  gave 
her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  whom 
the  Princess  accompanied  in  his  exile 
to  England,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848.  After  the 
death  of  her  daughter  she  seldom  left 
the  side  of  her  son-in-law,  to  whom 
she  was  devotedly  attached.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Salerno  was  a  woman  of  great 
natural  gifts,  well  read,  a  skilful  artist, 
and  her  memory  was  stored  with  re- 
miniscences of  remarkable  men  and 
events.  She  had  seen  in  France  three 
Republics,  two  empires,  and  at  least 
three  phases  of  monarchy.  Her  own 
memory  reached  little  further  with  any 
distinctness  than  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  education  of  her  kinsman, 
"  Napoleon  II.,"  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
was  entrusted  to  her,  and  in  later  life 
she  stood  in  especially  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  Csar 
Alexander  n. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Jolm  Parker,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Sheffield,  died  in  London  on 
September  6,  aged  81.  The  deceased 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Parker, 
of  Tickhill,  near  Doncaster,  by  his 
marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Walker,  of  Masborough,  York- 
shire, and  was  born  in  the  year  1799. 
He  was  educated  at  Bepton  School,  and 
graduated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
taking  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1820  as 
a  second  class  in  classics,  and  proceed- 
ing M.A.  in  due  course.    He  was  called 


to  the  Bar  by  the  Honourable  Sodetj 
of  Lincolu's-inn  in  1824,  and  went  ibt 
Northern  Circuit.  In  1832  he  entered 
Parliament  in  the  Liberal  interest  as 
one  of  the  members  for  Sheffield,  and 
retained  his  seat  till  1852,  when  be  va5 
defeated.  Mr.  Parker  was  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  from  1836  to  May,  1841, 
when  he  was  appointed  First  Seoretazy 
of  the  Admiralty,  which  office  he  hM 
but  for  a  few  months.  From  1846  to 
1849  he  held  the  post  of  Joint  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  he  was  again  First 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  £rom  1849 
to  1852.  He  was  sworn  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  1853.  Mr.  Paiicec, 
who  was  a  magistrate  for  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  married  in  1853 
Charlotte  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Vernon,  of  ClonUtff  Castle,  county 
Dublin. 

John  Winter  Jones,  r.fi.A^  late 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  died  at  his  residence  at 
Henley-on-Thames,  on  September  7. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Jones,  for 
some  years  Editor  of  the  Xaval  CkrtmieU 
and  European  Magasine,  and  was  Ixmi 
about  the  year  1805,  claiming  descent 
from  the  author  of  *•  Goody  Twoshoes^" 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  studied  for  a  time  for  the  Chanocir 
Bar.  He  was  appointed  an  assistant 
in  the  British  Museum  in  April,  1837  ; 
he  worked  in  the  library,  and  in  1850 
was  made  assistant  keei)er  of  printed 
books,  and  keeper  of  the  department 
in  1856.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Panizd,  in  1866,  Mr.  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Qneen  to  the  office  of 
Principal  Librarian.  The  revision  of 
the  great  manuscript  catalogue  of 
printed  books  was  mainly  perforoMd 
by  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  ^ted  and 
translated  three  volumes  of  voyages  and 
travels  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and 
contributed  notices  to  biographical 
dictionaries  and  the  Quarterly  aisl 
other  reviews. 

Lord  Carew.-^TheJ^ight  Hon.  Robert 
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Shapland  Garew,  Baron  Carew,  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  also  Baron  Carew,  of  Castle 
Boioogh,  county  Wexford,  in  the  peer- 
age of  the  United  Kingdom,  K.P.,  was 
the  elder  son  of  Bobert  Shapland,  first 
lord,  by  his  marriage  with  Jane  Cath- 
erine, daughter  of  the  late  Major 
Anthony  CUffe,  of  Boss,  county  Wex- 
ford, and  was  bom  in  Dublin  in 
January,  1818.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  was  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Wexford  ;  he  was  also  a  magistrate 
for  county  Waterford,  for  which  county 
he  had  served  as  High  Sheriff.  In 
1840  he  entered  Parliament  in  the 
Liberal  interest  as  one  of  the  members 
for  county  Waterford,  and  retained  his 
seat  till  the  dissolution  of  1847,  when 
he  retired.  He  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  June, 
1856;  was  colonel  of  the  Wexford 
Militia,  and  was  nominated  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  in  1872. 
He  married  in  July,  1844,  Emily  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  George  Bichard 
Philips,  of  Weston,  Warwickshire,  and 
died  in  London  on  September  8,  aged 
63. 

Siehard  Clewin  Orifflth,  M.B.C.8. 
and  L.A.C.,  who  died  on  September  8, 
at  his  residence  in  Gower-street^  W.C., 
aged  90  years,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
commenced  general  practice — the  com- 
bined practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
— after  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Act 
of  1815,  prior  to  which  Act  no  diploma 
was  required  of  any  one  who  followed 
the  pursuit  of  medicine.  He  was,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  links  which  connected 
the  past  history  of  medicine  with  the 
changes  which  took  place  subsequent  to 
the  Act  of  1860.  He  was  the  Father 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  of  which 
he  was  Master  in  1854.  He  retired 
from  medical  practice  in  1850.  He 
was  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned 
societies,  some  of  which  he  helped  to 
form.  He  helped  to  establish  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  The  public  feeding  of  the 
camivora  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
was  entirely  due  to  his  forethought, 
and  the  rule  was  carried  by  his  personal 
effect  at  the  Council.  He  succeeded 
his  father  and  grandfather  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  by  direct 
male  descent  his  family  thus  followed 
the  calling  of  the  same  profession  for 
nearly  160  years  in  London. 

BeT.  Sob«rt  W.  Eyton,  a  distin- 
guished antiquary,  and  author  of  <*  The 


Antiquities  of  Shropshire''  and  other 
works,  died  on  September  8,  at  Winch- 
field  House,  Hants.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Bev.  John  Byton,  Ticar  of  Wel- 
lington and  Byton,  Salop,  by  his 
marriage  with  Anna  Maria,  only  child 
of  Bdmond  Plowden,  of  Plowden,  Salop, 
and  was  bom  December  21,  1815.  He 
was  educated  at  Bugby  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
second  class  in  classics  and  graduated 
in  1839.  He  was  rector  of  Eyton, 
Salop,  from  1841  to  1863,  during  which 
time  he  composed  his  great  work, 
'The  Antiquities  of  Shropshire.'  The 
minuteness  and  extent  of  his  researches 
into  the  history  of  his  native  county 
were  such  that,  although  his  history  is 
carried  no  further  down  than  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  the  work  extends  over 
twelve  volumes.  Unlike  most  county 
histories,  which  deal  almost  entirely 
with  genealogical  and  local  questions, 
Mr.  Ey ton's  work  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  feudal  and 
-judicial  systems  of  the  country  for  the 
first  two  centuries  following  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Mr.  Eyton  was  also  the 
author  of  "  Digests  of  the  Domesf^ay  of 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Staffordshire," 
and  of  the  •*  Itinerary  of  King  Henry 
II.,"  and  editor  of  the  "  Pipe  Bolls  "  and 
early  charters  of  Staffordshire  for  the 
William  Salt  Archaeological  Society. 

Ladj  EUenborongli.— Jane  Elizabeth 
Digby,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Digby,  and  sister  to  Lord  Digby,  was 
bom  in  1807,  was  married  in  1824  to 
Lord  EUenborough,  was  divorced  in 
1830,  and  in  1832  married  the  Bavarian 
Baron  Venningen.  Her  next  husband 
was  a  Greek  general,  who  deserted  both 
her  and  the  Greek  service.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  M.  About's 
book  La  Orice  Contemporamej  in  1855, 
she  quitted  Athens,  and  on  the  road 
to  Palmyra  met  Midjouel.  A  writer 
in  the  RipuhUqve  I^angaiief  who  visited 
Damascus  in  1870,  states  that  the 
version  of  their  marriage  given  by 
*Ianthe'  was  that,  attacked  by  Be- 
douins, she  owed  her  life  to  Midjouel ; 
but  others  represent  him  as  the  head  of 
her  hired  escort,  and  as  fascinated  by 
her  fortune  and  beauty.  The  writer 
described  the  twenty-five  years'  union 
as  a  very  happy  one.  Between  husband 
and  wife  was,  it  is  said,  a  stipulation 
that  the  offspring  were  to  be  Mussul- 
mans if  males,  and  Protestants  if 
females,  and  that  Midjouel  was  to 
spend  half  the  year  at  Damascus  with 
lanthe,  and  half  in  the  desert  with  his 
haiem,  lanthe  visiting  him  there-^only     j 
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ODce  a  month.  The  news  of  her  deilh 
reached  Rarope  on  September  21,  U 
having  appotenUy  oeeoired  about  ten 
dayf  preiioiislj. 

GtMral  Lard  Air^,  BJOJB^  died  on 
September  14,  at  the  Orange,  Leather- 
bead,  where  he  was  staying  on  a  visit  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  his  79th  year, 
surviving  his  wife  barely  six  weeks. 
Lord  Airey  was  fiichaid,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Lieutenant -^neral  Sir 
Oeorge  Airey,  K.H.,  by  his  marriage 
with  Catharine,  third  daughter  of  the 
first  Baroness  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and 
he  was  bom  in  April,  1803,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Boyal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.  He  entered  the  Army  in 
1821,  as  ensign  in  the  84th  Foot,  and 
rising  by  steady  and  gradual  promotion 
became  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  of  that 
regiment  in  1838.  From  1827  to  1830 
he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
for  two  years  next  ensuing,  to  t)ie 
Qovemor  of  British  North  America.  «> 
From  1832  to  1836  he  was  employed 
as  Military  Beoretary  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  afterwards  as  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  and  Assistant  Qnarter- 
master-GeneraL  He  accompanied  Lord 
Raglan  to  the  Crimea  in  the  summer  of 
1854  as  acting  Quartermaster-General, 
and  incurred  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  obloquy  for  the  defective  arrange- 
ments of  that  campaign.  In  1865,  he 
was  appointed  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  Forces,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  in  Turkey  and  being  nomi- 
nated a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
Ho  was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  celebrated  cavalry  charge  of  the 
*  Six  Hundred.'  From  1865  to  1870  he 
held  the  command  of  Gibraltar.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant-General,  and  served  with  great 
ability  at  headquarters  until  October, 
1876,  when  he  retired  on  a  well-earned 
pension,  and  a  peerage  bestowed  on 
him  in  reward  of  his  long  and  useful 
services.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  General  in  1871,  and  was  successively 
Colonel  of  the  17th  and  the  7th  Regi- 
ments of  Foot.  He  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  1877 ;  his  promotion  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  dates  from  1867. 
Lord  Airey  married,  in  1838,  his  cousin, 
the  Hon.  Harriette  Mary  Everard 
Talbot,  daughter  of  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide ;  but  his  sons  having  prede- 
ceased him,  his  title  became  extinct. 

General  Bnrnside,  whose  death  took 


place  on  September  14  at  nShnAAptiM^ 
was  bom  at  Liberty,  ln<^l•«y^  in  ]834. 
He  gnduated  at  the  MUxtaiy  AcadcBT 
of  West  Fmot  in  1847,  and  was  bqIk 
sequent^  ordatd  to  Kew  Mexioo. 
Havii^  invented  a  bceec^dottding  rifle 
be  reajgncd  hia  commwHiop  in  1853,aMi 
established  a  manafartoiy  of  his  riiics 
in  Bhode  Island.  Thb  prcrring  bubdo- 
oeasfnl,  he  became  treaaorer  of  the 
niinms  Central  RaJlroad.  Sady  ia 
1861  he  was  ^ipointed  Cokmel  of  the 
1st  Begiment  of  Rhode  Island  YoIud- 
teers,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bon,  afta  which  he  was  made 
Brigadier-QenenL  After  Oenecal  Pbpe's 
defeat  at  the  second  battle  of  BolTs 
Run  Bumside  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  M'Clellan,  and  fought 
during  the  Confederate  invaaioii  ol 
Maryland.  Subsequently  he  succeeded 
MXHellan  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  PotcHuac,  when  he  was  defeated  bj 
General  Lee.  In  1863  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Ohio.  He  conunanded  a  division  unds^ 
General  Grant,  and  finally  resigned  his 
commission  in  1866.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and,  after  being  twice  re-^ected, 
he  engaged  in  business  pursuits  until 
1875,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

PrcMident  Oarftald.— GeneralJames 
Abram  Garfield  was  bom  on  November 
19, 1831,  at  a  village  near  QevelaDd,  in 
Ohio.  His  parenta  were  very  poor,  and, 
like  Abrahun  Lincoln,  he  was  in  eailj 
life  familiar  with  rough  TftAniifti  labour 
of  many  kinds.  During  the  summer 
months  he  worked  in  the  fields,  and  in 
the  winter  at  the  carpenters  ben^ 
doing  little  odd  jobs  of  work  for  his 
neighbours.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  he  had  neither  learned  to 
read  nor  write;  but  having  at  theageof 
seventeen  become  a  canal  boatman  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  attracted  by  the  high 
wages  paid  for  that  kind  of  labour,  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  secure  an  education, 
and  having  learned  to  read  and  write  be 
obtained  a  post  as  teacher  in  a  district 
school,  and  when  he  had  saved  enough 
money  for  the  purpose  he  entered  him- 
self as  a  student  at  Williams  College, 
in  Massachusetts,  where  ho  graduated, 
not  without  distinction,  in  1856,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  ultimately  be- 
came a  professor  of  ancient  languagei 
at  the  Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  Olao, 
the  college  of  the  sect  of  the  "Dis- 
ciples," or  <<  Campbellites,**  to  which 
Garfield  and  his  family  belonged.  He 
was  made  president  of  theoollegeinl857. 
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He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of 
Ohio  in  1 859,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  when  twenty-nine  yean  old,  in 
1860.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1861  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand an  Ohio  regiment,  became  Briga- 
dier-Cteneral  in  1862,  and  chief  oL  staff 
to  General  Rosecranz  in  1863,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for 
the  first  time.  In  Congress  betook  a 
high  rank,  and  filled  several  important 
posts.  In  January  1880,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate,  and  was  diosen  President 
ol  the  United  States  in  the  following 
November.  In  1857  he  married  Miss 
Lucretia  Rndolph,  who  had  been  a 
fellow-stadent  with  him  at  Williams 
College.  His  death  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 19.    (See  also  "  Chronicle.") 

Sir  Vineent  Eyre,  C.B.,  X.8.I.,  who 
died  at  Aix  les  Bains,  Savoy,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  in  the  Zlst  year  of  his  age, 
was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Eyre,  of  Bath ;  his  mother  being 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Concannon,  of 
Loogli^ea,  coimty  Galway.  Ho  was 
educated  at  Addiscombe  College,  whence 
he  entered  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  the 
year  1828.  He  served  at  the  defence  of 
Cabul  in  the  Afghan  insurrection  in 
1841,  when  he  commanded  a  detach- 
ment of  Horse  Artillery,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded,  for  which  he  was 
honourably  mentioned  in  General  El- 
phinstone's  despatch.  When  the  Qe- 
neral  Commanding  wished  to  negotiate 
with  the  Afghans,  they  demanded  four 
married  hostages  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  Vincent  Eyre  was  alone 
willing  to  offer  himself  with  his  young 
wife  and  child.  The  negotiations  fell 
through,  and  the  terrible  retreat  ensued, 
by  which  he  was  made  prisoner.  In  the 
Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  he  commanded 

During  the  same  month :— On  September  7,  at  Reynoldstone,  Glamorganshire, 
aged  80,  General  Jamei  Pattoun  Sparks,  C.B.,  colonel  of  38th  (South  Staffordshire) 
regiment.  On  September  14,  in  London,  aged  70,  General  Henry  Bighy,  Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  Royal  (late  Bengal)  Engineers;  he  distinguished  himself 
especially  as  superintending  engineer  in  the  campaign  in  the  Punjab  during  the 
mutiny.  On  September  14,  at  Brighton,  aged  54,  The  Bight  Hon.  Edward  ward, 
fourth  Viscount  Bangor,  of  Bangor  Castle,  county  Down,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
died  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  On  September  15,  at  Baltimore,  Madame  8iitan 
Bonaparte,  widow  of  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  only  son  of  Jerome,  brother 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  of  Ehzabeth  Patterson,  of  Baltimore.  Miss  Susan 
Williams  previously  had  married  a  Mr.  Appleton,  at  whose  death  she  was  left  a 
wealthy  widow,  bringing  a  large  fortune  to  her  second  husband,  who  died  in  1870, 
eight  years  before  his  mother,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jerome. 


the  field  forces  sent  for  the  relief  of 
Arrah,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits of  the  campaign,  and  was 
Brigadier  of  Artilleiy  at  the  first  relief 
of  Lucknow  under  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
and  at  the  occupation  of  Alumbagh  by 
Sir  James  Outram :  he  was  again  hon- 
ourably mentioned  in  the  home  de- 
spatches of  both  these  generals.  During 
the  final  siege  of  Lucknow  he  was  in 
conunand  of  the  Artillery  Division  at 
Alumbagh,  and  took  part  in  the  repulse 
of  an  attack  on  that  place  in  March 
1858.  He  obtained  the  medal  with  two 
dasps,  and  the  Commandership  of  the 
Bath,  for  his  Indian  services,  and  was 
knighted  in  1867.  Sir  Vincent  Ejre 
was  twice  married— first,  to'  Emily, 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Sir  James 
Mouatt,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers ;  and, 
secondly,  to  his  cousin  CaUierine  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Thomas 
Eyre,  R.N. 

The  Earl  of  Airlie  died  suddenly  on 
September  26  at  an  hotel  in  Denver  City, 
Colorado,  from  a  chill  and  congestion. 
At  the  time  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Denver 
with  his  second  son,  for  whom  he  had 
bought  a  farm.  He  was  son  of  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Airlie  by  his  first  wife, 
Clementina,  only  daughter  and  heir  of 
Mr.  Gavin  Drunmiona,  of  Keltic.  He 
was  bom  on  May  4,  1826,  and  received 
his  education  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  third  class,  in  classics 
in  1847.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  from  1850  he  was  a  representative 
peer  for  Scotland.  He  was  also  Lord 
High  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  1851  he  married  Henrietta  Blanche, 
second  daughter  of  Edward  John,  se- 
cond Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
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Sir  J.  B.  KartlalM.— The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Burgess  Kaislake,  Q.C.,  died 
in  Chester  Sqnnre  on  the  4th,  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  Karslake,  a  solicitor,  and  the 
grrandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  the 
great  conveyancer,  Richard  Preston, 
Q.C.,  and  formerly  member  for  Ashbor- 
ton.  Sir  John  was  bom  at  Bencham, 
near  Croydon,  in  1821 ;  after  receiving 
his  education  at  Harrow,  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
January,  1846,  and  joined  the  Western 
Circuit,  of  which  he  before  long  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders.  There  was 
a  keen  rivalry  on  the  circuit  between 
Karslake  and  Coleridge,  subsequently 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  They  were  exactly 
contemporaries,  bom  in  the  same  year, 
called  to  the  Bar  in  the  same  year; 
they  were  long  running  neck  and  neck 
at  the  head  of  the  circuit,  which,  in 
their  persons,  well  maintained  its  an- 
cient reputation.  Both  obtained  silk 
in  1861,  and  Sir  John  Karslake  was 
appointed  Bencher  of  his  Inn  in  the 
same  year.  It  was  not  until  1867  that 
Karslake  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  Conservative  member  for  Andover; 
Coleridge  having  preceded  him  there  by 
two  years  as  Liberal  member  for  Bxeter. 
But  the  Conservative  Counsel  distanced 
his  rival  in  regard  to  the  great  law 
offices.  Though  not  then  in  Parliament, 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  when 
the  Earl  of  Derby  came  into  office  in 
1866 ;  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
Attomey-Gteneral  in  1867-68;  and  he 
acted  in  the  latter  capacity  again  for  a 
time  in  Mr.  Disraeli*8  Government  in 
1874 ;  but  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
office  in  the  April  following  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  sight,  which  resulted 
in  total  blindness.  He  had  been 
knighted  when  he  became  Solicitor- 
General,  and  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  his  final  retirement  from 
Parliament  in  1876.  His  Parliamentary 
career  was  not  continuous.  He  lost  his 
seat  for  Andover  in  1868,  and  was  out 
of  Parliament  till  1878,  when  he  came 
in  at  a  bye-election  for  Huntingdon, 
having  unsuccessfully  contested  Exeter 
against  his  old  rival  in  1868. 

Baron  Haymerle.— Henry  Charles, 
Baron  Haymerle,'  was  bom  at  Vienna  in 
December,  1828.  His  parents  were 
Germans,  but  had  been  for  some  time 
settled  in  Bohemia.    After  studying  at 


the  Higher  School  for  Eastern  Lan- 
guages in  Vienna,  he  was  sent  to  Coo- 
stantinople  in  1850  as  assistant  inter- 
preter. During  the  Crimean  war  he 
fulfilled  a  mission  to  Omar  Pasha  for 
the  protection  of  Austrian  subjects.  In 
1857  he  went,  as  Secretary  of  Legation, 
to  Athens,  where  he  acted  for  some  time 
as  Charge  d'AiEairea.  After  acting  as 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Dresden  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  he  was  sent, 
subsequently  to  the  war  of  1864,  to 
Copenhagen  with  a  view  to  re-estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  In  1866  he  returned  to 
Frankfort,  took  part  in  the  negotiations 
in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
and  was  afterwards  Charg§  d'Affaires 
at  Berlin  until  1868.  Called  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  Count 
Beust,  he  again  went  to  Constantinople, 
whence,  as  Charg6  d'Affaires,  he  was 
transferred  to  Athens.  He  was  at  this 
post  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
visited  the  King  of  Greece  (1869). 
Baron  Hajrmerle  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Rome  in  1877,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  acted  as  the  third  Austrian 
delegate  to  the  Berlin  Congress^  After 
the  retirement  of  Count  Andrassy,  in 
October  1879,  Baron  Haymerie  was 
nominated  as  his  successor.  In  this 
capacity  he  had  to  carry  out  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Austro-German  treaty  of 
alliance,  concluded  by  Count  Andrassy. 
Baron  Haymerle  received  his  title  in 
1 867.  He  died  very  suddenly  at  Vienna 
on  the  10th. 

The  ReT.  Fraaeis  Knyrett  Leightos, 
D.D.,  died,  aged  75,  at  his  lodgings  in 
All  Souls  on  the  13th.  Educated  at 
Magdalen  College,  he  obtained  a  second 
class  in  1828;  in  1826  be  had  gained 
the  prize  for  Latin  verse  with  an  exer- 
cise which  good  critics  speak  of  as  much 
above  the  usual  mark  of  such  composi- 
tions. He  was  subsequently  elected  to 
a  Fellowship  at  All  Souls.  He  became 
curate  of  Hford,  and  later  on  rector  of 
Harpsden.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
Waxden  of  All  Souls  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Sneyd,  and  became  at  the  same 
time  rector  of  Lockinge,  which  prefer^ 
ment  had  up  to  this  time  been  annexed 
to  the  Wardenship.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  to  a  Biesidentiaiy  Canonry 
at  Westminster.  He  was  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  from  1866-70. 
Dr.  Leighton  was  an.  intimate  friend  of 
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Bishop  Wilberforoe,  and  his  house  was 
that  Bishop's  head-quarters  in  Oxford. 
Dr.  Leighton  was  distinguished  by  an 
amiable  and  refined,  but  genial  courtesy. 
He  was  a  good  scholar  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  enjoyed  a  quotation 
from  a  classical  author,  and  appreciated 
the  sdiolamhip  of  others. 

Baphael  Monti.— A  native  of  Milan, 
be  studied  sculpture  under  his  father, 
Gaetano  Monti,  and  at  an  early  age 
won  the  Gk>ld  Medal  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  in  that  dty  by  a  group  of 
**  Alexander  taming  Bucephalus."  His 
next  considerable  work,  ^'Ajax  defend- 
ing the  body  of  Patroclus,"  was  ex- 
hibited before  he  was  grown  up.  Be- 
tween 1838  and  1842  he  resided  at 
Vienna,  and  between  1842  and  1847  was 
occupied  with  several  g^ups  designed 
to  add  to  the  attractions  of  Milan.  In 
the  last-mentioned  year  he  came  to 
Bngland,  where  his  "veiled  statue," 
executed  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  elicited  high  praise. 
Beturning  soon  afterwards  to  Milan,  he 
gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  popular 
party,  and  in  1848,  as  one  of  the  chie& 
of  the  National  Quard,  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  camp  of  Charles  Albert. 
The  war  over,  he  again  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  from  that  time  devoted  him- 
self to  his  art  He  died  in  London  on 
the  16th,  aged  63. 

Dr.  79rster.— The  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Forster,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  was 
bom  at  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  in  November 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau,  and  in  1887  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  and  inspector  of  the 
seminary.  Here  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  first  Catholic 
preachers  of  Germany.  On  all  occa- 
sions he  stood  forth  as  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  Church,  waging  a  lively 
wdt  against  the  various  attempts  to 
modify  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline. 
In  1853  he  became  Bishop  of  Breslau 
in  succession  to  Bishop  Diepenbrock. 
At  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  Dr.  For- 
ster pronounced  against  the  dogma  of 
infallibility,  but  after  its  adoption  was 
ane  of  the  first  to  support  it.  In  the 
conflict  between  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Catholic  clergy  in  regard 
to  the  May  laws,  it  was  at  first  thought 
that  he  was  inclined  to  pursue  a  con- 
ciliatory course,  but  he  soon  engaged 
in  open  warfare,  and  excommunicated 
several  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
who  sided  with  the  Government.  In 
1875  he  was  deprived  of  his  see,  but  as 
a  portion  of  his  diocese  belonged  to 


Austria,  he  repaired  thither  to  avoid 
further  difficulties,  and  continued  to 
exercise  his  functions  from  Johannis- 
berg,  where  he  died  on  the  20th.  He 
wrote  a  life  of  his  predecessor,  and 
other  works. 

Professor  Blflntsohli — Jean  Oas- 
pard  BliintschH  was  bom  at  Zurich  in 
March  1808.  He  was  educated  for  the 
law  and  afterwards  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  studied  histo^  under  the 
auspices  of  Savigny  and  Niebuhr.  His 
work  on  <*  Succession  according  to 
Roman  Law,**  written  in  1831,  gained 
him  the  prize  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  rank  of  Doctor  of  Law 
of  the  University.  After  his  return  to 
Switzerland  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  struggles  which  divided 
his  country,  writing  frequently  in  the 
Liberal  neYrspapera  of  Zurich.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  when, 
in  1839,  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Strauss 
to  the  Chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology  gave 
rise  to  great  commotion.  Professor 
Bliintschli  opposed  the  popular  move- 
ment which  brought  back  the  Conser- 
vative party,  and  became  a  Councillor 
of  State  and  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Federal  Directory.  In 
1838  he  published  his  important  "  His- 
tory of  Zurich  from  a  political  and 
judicial  point  of  view."  He  was  also 
associated  with  the  Brothers  Grimm  in 
their  researches  into  the  traditions  of 
the  German  races.  He  devoted  several 
works  to  the  national  history,  but  it  is 
his  *'  General  Political  Law  **  (Munich, 
1850),  which  has  won  for  Professor 
Bliintschli  his  reputation  as  an  historian 
and  a  jurist  consult.  When  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich  was  founded,  in  1833, 
Professor  Bliintschli  became  Titular 
Professor  at  the  School  of  Law.  La 
1869  he  was  elected  correspondent  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science.  He  presided  over  the  Con- 
gress of  Jurist  Consults  at  Dresden  in 
1861,  and  in  the  same  year  went  to 
Heidelberg  as  Professor  of  Public  Law. 
After  1866  Professor  Bliintschli  pub- 
lished several  works  on  law,  all  well- 
known  on  the  Continent.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  21st  at  Carlsruhe,  on 
his  way  back  from  Baden,  where  at  the 
general  synod  he  had  spoken  a  few 
hours  previously. 

Identenant-Ooneral  Colin  Xaekeniie, 
C.B.,  died  on  the  23rd,  at  Edinburgh, 
at  the  age  of  76.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1826,  and  in  1834  served  with  Ge- 
neral lindsay's  column  in  Coorg  in  all 
the  actions  which  led  to  the  conquest  [^ 
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of  Mercara.  In  1841  he  led  the  ad- 
ranoed  gnazd  at  the  forcing  of  the 
ELhoord  Cabal  Pass.  Sabseqnentlj  he 
defended  the  fort  of  Nishan  Khan,  in 
the  citj  of  Cabnl,  and  afterwards  forced 
his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
bringing  off  the  woonded,  with  the 
women  and  children.  In  Janoaiy  1 842, 
he  was  given  np  as  a  hostage  at  the 
special  demand  of  Akbar  Khan.  He 
was  twice  sent  disguised  as  an  Afghan 
to  negotiate  with  General  Pollock,  and 
was  employed  as  Political  Charg6  of 
Prince  Shahpur  during  the  expedition 
to  Istalif ,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  storming  of  that  place  in  Sep- 
tember 1842.  General  Mackenzie  raised 
and  commanded  the  4th  Sikh  Light 
Infantry  on  the  frontier  during  the 
Punjab  campaign  in  1848-9;  and  in 
1868  took  possession  of  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts of  Berar.  He  was  repeatedly 
thanked  by  Govemment  for  his  services 
in  j^dia,  and  was  nominated  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 

Baron  James  Edward  de  Bothiohild 
died  at  Paris  on  the  25th,  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  bom  on  October  29,  1844,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Baron  Nathaniel 
de  Rothschild,  of  London,  who  himself 
was  the  son  of  Nathan  Meyer  de  Boths- 
child,  the  founder  of  the  English  house 
of  Rothschild.  Baron  Nathaniel  was 
thus  a  brother  of  the  late  Baron  Lionel 
de  Rothschild,  of  Sir  Anthony,  the 
genial  host  of  Aston  Clinton,  and  of 
Baron  Meyer,  the  owner  of  Favonius. 
He  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Baron 
James  the  elder,  of  Paris,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  James  Bdward,  the  elder, 
here  referred  to,  and  Baron  Albert  de 
Rothschild.  He  had  received  a  legal 
education,  but  taking  up  the  enthusiasm 
for  collecting  works  of  art  which  has 
always  characterised  his  family,  gave 
to  it  a  specially  Parisian  turn  by 
becoming,  above  all  things  a  biblio- 
phile. He  presided  over  the  society 
for  publishing  the  works  of  old  French 
authors  and  editing  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

Joshua  Williams,  (I.C.,  died  on  the 
26th,  at  his  residence,  49  Queensberry 
Terrace,  at  the  age  of  68.  Mr.  Williams 
was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Linooln's 
Inn  on  May  4,  1838.  He  devoted 
most  of  his  attention  to  real  property 
law,  making  a  special  feature  of  that 
portion  of  it  wnich  relates  to  com- 
mons, enclosures,  and  copyhold  tenure. 
In  the  early  part  of  1866  he  was 
made  a  Queen's  Counsel.  On  April  20 
of  that  year  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's 


Inn  elected  him  one  of  their  body.  He 
distinguished  himself  espedaOy  is 
cases  in  which  there  was  an  attempt  by 
lords  of  manors  to  wrest  from  the  puUie 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  common. 
But  his  reputation  with  the  legal  pro- 
fession rests  most  of  all  on  the  **  Lav 
of  Real  Property"  and  on  the  «  Law  of 
Personal  Property" — books  which  have 
the  merit  of  setting  forth  in  a  com- 
pendious form,  and  a  clear  and  by  no 
means  unattractive  style,  the  whole  of 
the  principles  and  many  of  the  details 
in  regard  to  that  most  important  de- 
mrtment  of  law — the  Law  of  Property. 
Besides  writing  these  two  works,  whicb 
have  passed  through  edition  after  ecU- 
tion,  one  or  the  other  being  imned  afresh 
almost  every  year,  he  was  suooessivdy 
Reader-and  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real 
and  Personal  Property  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  his  lectures  had  a  very  wide- 
spread repute. 

The  Bight  Hon.  William  Vatluakl 
Maisay,  M.P.  for  nverton.  died  in 
Chester  Square  on  the  26th.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1809,  and  was  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  late 
Lord  Clarina.  He  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1826, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  HUaiy 
Term,  1844,  and  j(Hned  the  Western 
Circuit.  In  1862  he  was  34>p(nDted 
Recorder  of  Portsmouth  and  in  1866  of 
Plymouth.  He  entered  Parliament  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Newpnt, 
for  which  constituency  he  sat  tiU  1867. 
He  then  represented  Salford  until  1866, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  t-ne  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  was  nominated  to  the  office 
of  Finance  Minister  there,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  retired  in  1868,  and 
In  1872  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Tiverton.  Mr.  Massey  was 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment from  August  1866,  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  first  Administration,  and 
remained  in  office  until  the  return  of  the 
Derby  Ministry  to  power  in  March 
1868 ;  and  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  Committees  of 
the  whole  House.  In  1860  he  ^ke 
against  Lord  John  Russell's  Befonn 
Bill.  He  was  the  author,  inter  aha,  6t 
a  **  History  of  Bngland  under  Geoige 
UI.,"  and  of  ''Common  Sense  crrrtti 
Common  Law." 

Alexander  Maedonald,  X.P.  for  Staf- 
ford, was  bom  in  the  year  1821,  at  New 
Monkland,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  bis  8th 
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yeai  began  to  work  alongside  his  father, 
who,  originally  a  sailor,  was  at  that 
time  following  the  calling  of  a  miner. 
The  only  edu<»tion  he  receiyed  was  at 
evening  schools,  bnt  in  this  way  he 
made  snch  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  during  two  sessions  of  certain 
classes  at  Glasgow  University.  Having 
known  from  his  childhood  the  extreme 
hardships  which  miners  then  endured, 
Mr.  Mabdonald,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  at  a  very  early  age  formed 
the  resolution  to  endeavour  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition.  He  came  first 
prominently  forward  among  his  fellow- 
workmen  during  a  strike  wlSch  occurred 
in  Lanarkshire,  and  from  that  time  till 
Ids  death  he  had  devoted  most  of  his 
efforts  to  their  service.  Up  till  the  year 
1861  he  was  employed  as  a  working 


miner.  For  four  or  &ye  yean  subse- 
quent to  1851  he  was  a  country  sdiiool- 
master,  but  subsequently  he  filled 
various  positions  in  connection  with 
English  and  Scottish  Miners'  Associ^* 
tions.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  passing  of  the  numerous  measures 
which  have  for  their  object  the  im- 
provement of  the  miner's  condition,  and 
except  during  a  brief  period  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  commercial  crisis, 
when  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Scotch  miners,  he  was  the  trusted  ad« 
viser  of  the  men.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1874  he  was  returned  for  Stafford 
as  an  advanced  Liberal;  and  at  the 
election  of  1880  he  was  again  selected 
by  the  working  men  to  represent  them. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Scotland  on  the 
81st,  aged  60. 


On  the  4th,  at  Halle,  Karl  Ouitav  Sehwetichke,  aged  77,  a  popular  author  and 
political  partisan. — On  the  6th,  at  Speldhurst,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  fo  John 
Xnsgrore,  aged  88,  formerly  Lord  Mayor  of  London.— On  the  6th,  at  Guernsey, 
General  George  Huyshe,  C.B.,  aged  77,  a  distinguished  Indian  officer  who  had 
served  under  General  Pollock  throughout  the  Afghan  war  in  1842.— On  the  10th, 
at  Blankney  Hall,  Lincolnshiie,  Ladj  Florence  Chaplin,  aged  25,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  wife  of  Mr.  H.  Chaplin,  M.P.— On  the  10th,  at 
Berlin,  Professor  Bichard  Wuerst,  aged  67,  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  author  of  seven  operas,  one  of  which — 
"  Faublas  "—is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  field  of  high  musical 
comedy. — On  the  12th,  at  Prague,  Fram  Hilmar,  aged  79,  the  inventor  of  the 
polka,  about  the  year  1840.— On  the  15th,  at  Munich,  Dr.  Martin  Sehleieh,  aged  62, 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Munich  Punch. — On  the  16th,  at  his  residence, 
Minley  Manor,  near  Famborough,  Baikes  Currie,  aged  81,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Northampton  from  1837  to  1857.— On  the  17th,  Gabriel  B.  Worms,  aged  80,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  modem  prosperity  of  Ceylon.— On  the  21st,  Mark 
MUbank,  aged  86,  of  Thorpe  Perrow  and  Bamingham  Hall,  Yorkshire,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Camelford.— On  the  23rd,  at  Jerusalem,  The  Bight  Bot.  Joseph  Barclay, 
B.D.,  LL.D  ,  aged  50,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. — On  the  23rd,  at  Heatherside,  Woking, 
Sir  William  Henry  Ernest  Bagge,  aged  42,  of  Stradsett  Hall,  Norfolk.— On  the 
29th,  at  Clarendon  Park,  Wilts,  Sir  Frederick  Hutchinson  Heryey-Bathnnt,  aged 
74,  after  a  protracted  illness.—  On  the  29tb,  at  Fritham  Lodge,  New  Forest,  Hants, 
Admiral  Edmund  Heathcote,  aged  67.— On  the  29th,  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Prospero 
Catorini,  aged  86,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  had  lived  during 
the  reiens  of  seven  Pontiffs,  and  served  the  Holy  See  under  the  rule  of  four 
snccessive  Popes.— On  the  30th,  at  Edinburgh,  William  Brodie,  B.8.A.,  a  dis- 
tinguished Scotch  sculptor.- On  the  3l8t.  at  Seaforth  Hall,  near  Liverpool, 
Thomas  Baines,  aged  75,  one  of  the  best  known  of  local  historians,  third  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  who  represented  Leeds  in  several  Parliaments,  and 
brother  of  Sir  Edward  Baines,  who  represented  the  same  town  for  many  years  down 
to  1874. 


NOVEMBER. 


Colonel  Hubor  Saladin  died  at  Mont- 
fleury,  Geneva,  on  the  1st.  Bom  at 
Bome  in  1798,  the  child  of  a  Genevese 
father,  Huber  Saladin  was  directly 
descended  from  the  Barons  Huber 
von  Mauer,  a  family  of  Tyrol,  who 
settled  in  Switserland  in  1509,  at  the 


time  of  the  Swabian  war.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  princely  family  of 
Ludovisi  Among  the  visitors  to  his 
father's  house,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Leman,  were  Necker,  Schlegel,  Sis- 
mondi,  the  Duke  of  Montmorency, 
Byron,    Dumont,   and.  Pictet-Diodati. 
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At  a  later  dat«  he  was  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  Chateaubriand, 
Queen  Hortense,  Bonstetten,  (^rcourt, 
Cayour,  Lamartine,  Madame  de  Buizau, 
and  many  other  celebrities  of  a  past 
generation.  After  studying  at  a  yauh- 
tary  school  in  Holland,  Saladin  placed 
his  sword  at'the  disposal  of  his  country, 
and  in  1830  received  a  commission  in 
the  Federal  Army.  He  obtained  per- 
mission in  1836  to  loin  the  French  Army 
in  Algeria,  where  he  was  placed  on  the 
staff  of  Marshal  ClauseL  He  took  part 
in  the  expedition  to  Tlemoen,  and  his 
Talour  at  the  combat  of  Tafoa  was  re- 
warded with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  On  his  return  to  Switserland 
in  1837,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy, and  in  1845  received 
the  appointment  of  adjutant-general  on 
the  staff  of  General  Dufour.  In  1847 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  left 
Geneva  for  Paris.  Ten  years  later, 
however,  when  the  difficulty  about 
Neuchdtel  arose  and  a  war  between 
Switzerland  and  Prussia  seemed  im- 
minent. Colonel  Saladin  resumed  his 
position  in  the  Federal  Army,  and  in 
1869  he  commanded  the  brigade  which 
watched  the  frontier  during  the  war 
between  France,  Sardinia,  and  Austria. 
He  participated  actively  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Society  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wounded  soldiers.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870 
he  crossed  the  frontier  alone  as  delegate 
of  the  society,  had  several  Interviews 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Von 
Moltke,  and  obtained  a  great  amelio- 
ration in  the  lot  of  the  French  wounded 
and  prisoners,  and  superintended  the 
removal  of  the  wounded  from  Metz  into 
the  interior  of  Germany.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  he  went  to  Versailles, 
entered  Paris  during  the  Commune,  and 
afterwards  visited  tibe  French  sick  and 
wounded  in  Germany,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  their  transport  to 
France.  For  these  services  to  hu- 
manity, the  Government  of  M.  Thiers 
conferred  upon  him  the  grade  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Colonel  Saladin  was  the  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  General  Jomini,"  and  a  "  Bio- 
graphy of  Count  Ciroourt,"  which  have 
become  standard  works,  in  addition  to 
some  minor  productions. 

Oiovanni  Dowenico  Bufflni,  the 
member  of  a  good  Genoese  family,  was 
bom  at  Taggia,  near  San  Remo,  in  1 803, 
and  educated  at  the  same  school  as 
Mazzini,  with  whom  he  took  part  In  the 
revolution  of  1831.  His  elder  brother 
was  shot  by  the  Sardinian  Government, 


and  he  only  escaped,  after  many  ad- 
ventures, by  swimming  aciosa  the  Var 
in  the  presence  of  the  Santinian  poliee. 
He  then  took  up  his  residenoe  for  a 
short  time  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
subsequently  in  Switserland.  In  18SS 
he  came  to  London,  where  be  remaiBsd 
until  1842,  when  he  went  to  Pans.  In 
1848  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Italian  Fsiita- 
ment,  and  sent  by  Charles  Albert  as  his 
envoy  to  Paris ;  but  on  the  disMtcr  of 
Kovara  he  retired  from  politics  and 
remained  in  Paris  until  1876.  This 
was  the  period  of  his  literary  activity ; 
his  first  work,  "  Dr.  Antonio,**  ^ipeazing 
in  1860,  was  followed  by  "Lavinia,* 
*<  Lorenzo  Benoni  **  (in  which  he  re- 
counts his  schooldays,  tLod  introduces 
Mazzini,  under  the  name  of  Fsntesie), 
and  ^'Vincenso;**  his  last  work,  "Gar- 
lino,**  was  published  in  1870.  In  1876 
he  left  Paris  and  settled  at  Taggia,  in 
the  Riviera,  where,  after  a  longScUnSb 
he  died  on  the  Srd,  aged  78. 

JohB  ]I*Hale,  the  Roman  Gatbolio 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  died  on  the  7tb, 
at  the  age  of  90  years.  The  fifth 
child  of  a  small  farmer,  one  Patrick 
M'Hale,  of  Tobemaveen,  in  the  barooy 
of  Tyrawley,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  by 
his  wife,  Mary  Mulhem,  he  was  bom  on 
Sunday,  Bfarch  6, 1791.  His  eariy  life 
was  with  other  diildren  who  were 
taught  under  the  hedgerow.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  literally  a  *'  hedge  school- 
boy **  until  12  or  13  years  old,  when  he 
was  sent  to  leam  a  smattering  of  the 
classics  under  a  tutor  at  Castlebar.  He 
remembered  the  French  landing,  under 
General  Humbert,  in  the  Bay  of  Eillala, 
in  their  expedition  from  Bochelle,  and 
marching  on  to  Ballina,  while  the  hdfh 
less  peasantry  fled  in  terror  to  the 
moimtains.  He  well  recollected  also 
how,  in  passing  through  CroesmoUna, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  gave  re- 
freshment to  two  French  officers  as 
they  passed  his  doors,  an  act  of  kind- 
ness for  which  the  priest  shortly  after- 
wards was  hanged  at  Castlelnr.  In 
1807,  at  the  age  of  16,  young  M*Hale 
was  entered  as  an  ecdesiasticaJ  student 
at  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  His 
course  here  is  said  to  have  been  brilliant, 
showing  great  proficiency  in  classical 
subjects.  While  pursuing  the  higher 
range  of  theological  studies  he  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  act  as  deputy 
for  Dr.  Hogue,  the  Professor  of  Dog- 
matic Theology,  whose  health  was 
failing,  and  on  his  death  he  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  Professorship.  Previously 
to  this— ngmpji^  jn(3ll4,  when  only  in 
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his    28rd  year,  and  while   under  the 
canonical  age — ^he  had  been  admitted 
to  the  priesthood  by  the  hands  of  Arch- 
bisbop  Murray,  the   coadjutor  Bishop 
of  I>iiblin.    He  spent  eleven  years  in 
lecturing  on  theology,  six  as  Dr.  Hogne's 
deputy,  and  five  as  Professor.  Under  the 
signature  of  *' Hierophiloe,**  he  wrote 
frequently  in  one  of  the  Irish  news- 
papers in  reply  to  certain  attacks  on  his 
Ghnroh  and  its  system.    In  the  smnmer 
of    1825   the   failing    health    of    Dr. 
Waldron,   then    Catholic    Bishop    of 
irnift^ia,  calling   for  the   appointment 
of  a  coadjutor.  Prof essor .  M'Hale  was 
smnmoned  from  College  to  undertake 
the  Bpisoopal  office,  and  was  consecrated 
on  the  6th  of  June  of  that  year  as  co- 
adjutor, eum  jvre  sueeesiionii,  under 
tiie  designation  of  Bishop  of  Maronia. 
He   had  already  gained   considerable 
reputation  in  Ireland,  and  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  also,  by 
publishing  a  learned  and  able  work  upon 
^  llie  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Church."    In  1831  the  Bishop  set  out 
for    Bome  to  pay  homage  personally 
to  the  Pope.    Betuming  home  to  his 
diooese  in  the  following  year,  Bishop 
M'Hale  addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  in  1833, 
a  temperate  letter  strongly  protesting 
against  a  **  Coercion  Bill "  which  Minis- 
ters had  introduced  into  Parliament; 
another  denouncing  the  standing  abuse 
of  the  then  established  Church  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  a  third  in  support  of  the  in- 
cipient agitation  in  &vour  of  **  Eepeal.** 
In  1834  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest 
order  in  l:ds  Church  as  Boman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.    The  letters  which 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  with  the 
signature   of    "John,   Archbishop    of 
Tuam,"   during  the   next   decade   of 
years,  treated  of  all  sorts  of  subjects— 
Poor  Laws,  national  education,  the  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth,  the  « Godless 
Colleges,**  the  famine  in  Ireland,  the 
repeal  movement,  the  Charitable  Be- 
quest Act,  the  differences  among  the 
** National"  party  after  the  death  of 
0*Ckmnell,  the  tenant-right  agitation, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Tithes  Bill,  and  in- 
deed almost  every  subject  of  political 
importance   to    "Old    Ireland."     The 
pnblication  of  these  letters  rendered 
him  the  next  prominent  figure  to  the 
great  **  Liberator'*  on  the  political  plat- 
form while  the  latter  lived,  and  after 
his  death  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
Irish  feeling  and  action.    It  was  about 
this  time,  too,  that  he  received  from 
Daniel  O'Connell  the  since  familiar 
name  of  the  **Lion  of  the  Fold  of 
Judah."    When  0*Connell,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  went  down  to  Connemara 


to  hold  his  famous  meetings  of  the 
peasantry  on  the  hills  about  Clifden, 
the  Archbishop  was  always  by  his  side, 
and  the  faces  of  both  the  great  layman 
and  the  great  ecclesiastic  have  been 
handed  down  together  in  a  striking 
picture  of  the  scene.  When  Lord  John 
Russell's  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament,  Dr.  M'Hale 
was  one  of  those  who  took  the  most 
p*ominent  part  in  the  monster  meeting 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Arch- 
bishop CuUen  in  the  Botunda  at  Dub- 
lin, and  one  of  the  first  to  violate 
publicly  its  enactments  and  to  defy 
its  penalties,  by  signing  his  name,  as 
before,  <<John,  Ardibishop  of  Tuam,'* 
to  a  letter  dated  from  *'  St.  Jarlath's." 
He  preached,  he  heard  confessions,  he 
administered  the  Sacraments,  he  at- 
tended the  dying,  and  no  severity  of 
weather  or  other  impediment  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  And 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  busy  and 
active  life,  he  found  time  to  devote 
to  light  literature,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Uct  that  he  translated  Thomas 
Moore's  **  Melodies "  into  the  Irish 
tongue,  in  which  he  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient. He  showed  also  his  love  for 
the  ancient  classical  tongues  of  an- 
tiquity by  translating  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Besides 
this  he  revised  and  edited  a  variety  of 
prayer-books  and  catechisms  for  the 
use  of  his  flock,  and  especially  of  its 
younger  members. 

Henry  V.  Solomon,  of  Edmonton, 
was  bom  and  lived  in  London,  and, 
though  but  little  known,  was  a  some- 
what remarkable  man,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  education. 
Devoting  himself  to  study  from  his 
earliest  years,  he  formed  opinions  on 
education  which  he  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect,  and  which  he  lived  to  see 
produce  results  of  a  most  satisfactory 
character.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Jews'  Free  School,  in  1817,  which 
had  at  the  beginning  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  advanced,  by  careful  and 
persistent  management,  tUl  during  his 
lifetime  2,000  <£ildren  were  daily  in- 
structed within  its  walls  in  a  sound 
Englic^  and  Hebrew  education.  During 
the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  he  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  energy  to  the  improvement  of 
the  members  of  his  race.  Descended 
from  Mordecai  Jaffa,  the  author  of  a 
series  of  works  known  as  the  **  Levush," 
Mr.  Solomon  was  proud  of  his  great  [^ 
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anoettor,  and  he  himself  trantUted  the 
Jewish  prayer-book  into  Bnglish.  Both 
that  and  his  rendering  into  the  same 
language  of  the  psalms  of  the  daily 
service  of  the  Jews  have  been  greatly 
admired.  As  a  Hebrew  scholar  he  was 
admowledged  to  be  profoond,  and  he 
was  generfUly  admitted  to  be  the  best 
EngUsh  authority  on  the  Talmud. 
Among  the  Jews  his  name  will  long 
be  a  household  word,  but  among  Chris- 
tians also  he  will  not  be  forgotten.  The 
late  Dean  Stanley,  of  whom  he  was  a 
great  admirer,  was  one  of  his  old 
oonespondents. 

Sir  Hugh  Owen  died  at  Mentone, 
on  the  20th,  in  his  78th  year,  He  was 
bom  in  January,  1804,  at  Yoel,  in  the 
parish  of  Llangeinwen,  Anglesea,  came 
to  London  in  1825,  and  in  1836  entered 
the  office  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissiou, 
Somerset  House,  where  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  a  position  of  responsibility, 
and  eventually  appointed  chief  clerk 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  post  he 
resigned  in  1872  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  educational  work,  with 
which  he  had  been  closely  connected 
from  an  early  period.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bangor  Normal 
College  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
also  of  the  University  College  of  Wales. 
To  the  latter  institution  he  devoted  his 
whole  attention  and  energy,  for  many 
years  acting  as  honorary  secretary,  and 
latterly  as  treasurer.    The  appointment 

On  November  1,  at  Rome,  Saflkele  Bubattino,  who,  bom  at  (lenoa,  in  1810, 
from  being  the  master  of  a  small  coasting  vessel  became  the  owner  of  (he 
largest  fleet  of  merchant  steamers  in  Italy,  the  purchaser  of  the  Bay  of  Asaab, 
and  of  the  Tunis-Coletta  railway.  By  his  connivance  in  1860  Garibaldi  was  able 
to  seise  transports  for  his  troops  to  Marsala. — On  November  2,  at  Saltram,  aged 
73,  Caroline  Augusta,  Dowager  Countess  of  Mount-Edgoumbe.  She  was  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  late  Bear- Admiral  Charles  Feilding.  She  married  in  1831  Ernest 
Augustus,  Viscount  Yalletort,  who  in  1839  succeeded  his  father  as  third  Ssrl  of 
Mount-Bdgcumbe.  Lady  Mount- Edgcumbe  was  a  member  of  the  Bcyal  Order  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  (Second  Class) ;  she  was  also  for  some  time  a  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Queen,  but  resigned  in  1854,  when  she  was  appointed  so 
Extra  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber.— On  November  5,  The  Very  Bey.  Geor^  Henry 
Baehoverell  Johnson,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Wells,  aged  73,  at  Weston-super-Msie, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Bom  at  Keswick,  in  Onm- 
berland,  in  1808,  he  won  the  Ireland  Scholarship  at  Oxford  in  1827,  graduated 
B.A.  as  a  double  first  in  the  following  year,  obtained  his  degree  of  mX  in  183S, 
and  subsequently  became  a  tutor  of  Qneen*8  College,  where  he  had  among  his 
pupils  the  two  present  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  late  Dean  Stanley, 
and  Lord  Selbome.  He  held  the  Savilian  Professorship  of  Astronomy  from  1839 
till  1842,  and  the  White  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  from  the  latter  date 
till  1845.  He  was  preacher  at  Whitehall  from  1852  to  1854,  when  he  wasi^pointed 
to  the  Deanery  of  Wells. — On  November  5,  at  Curriehill,  near  Edinbuign,  iMi 
Curriehill  (Mr.  John  Marshall)  aged  54,  one  of  the  Judges  on  the  Court  of  Session, 
Edinburgh. — On  November  10,  at  Borne,  Cardinal  Pietro  Oiannelli,  aged  74, 
bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Temi,  in  the  old  Pontifical  States.  He  becune  known 
in  later  life  as  a  man  of  high  culture,  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  and  as  the  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  Holy  See.~On  November  15,  at  Wimbledon^illiftm  Sttk- 
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of  the  Departmental  Oommittee  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  education  in 
Wales  was  in  great  part  brought  about 
by  his  labours,  and  to  the  iMroductiont>f 
evidence  to  lay  before  the  oommittee 
and  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  which 
would  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the 
Principality  he  devoted  many  months. 
He  was  also  mainly  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  British  School  system 
into  Wales,  and  in  establishing  Uie 
Cambrian  Association  for  the  Sdnca- 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  and  mote 
recently  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revival  of  the  Honourable  Cymrodorion 
Sodety,  the  National  Eisteddfodd  As- 
sociation, and  the  Social  Scienoe  Section 
of  the  National  Eisteddfodd.  He  held 
the  post  of  hon.  secretary  to  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital  for  23  jrears.  For 
28  years  he  was  a  member  of  tbe  British 
and  Foreign  Schools  Society,  and  for 
many  years  the  chidnnan  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  National  Tempeiance 
League,  and  its  treasurer  at  the  time 
of  Ms  death.  Sir  Hugh  Owen  snooeeded 
Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Finsbury  division  of 
the  London  School  Board,  but  he  found 
it  necessary,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  educational  work,  to  retire  from 
the  Board  at  the  end  of  three  yesis. 
A  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him 
shortly  before  his  death  in  reoognttion 
of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  Wales. 
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bam«  Qttgt  th6  author  of  *<Politioal  Problems."  He  was  a  native  of  Han- 
olieeter,  and  was  bom  in  1809.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  a  CommisBioner  of 
Customs,  and  from  1864  till  1877  he  held  the  post  of  Controller  in  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office.  Mr.  Greg  was  the  aathor  of  *'  Essays  on  Political  and  Social 
Scienoe,"  **  Enigmas  of  life,'*  **  Literaiy  and  Social  Judgments,"  **  The  Creed  of 
Ohristendom,"  '* Bocks  Ahead;  or,  the  Warnings  of  CaBeandra."— On  November 
19,.  at  Uddens,  Dorset,  in  his  70th  year,  General  Sir  Edward  Harris  Qreathed, 
K.C3.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Greathed,  of  Uddens,  by  his  marriage 
mith  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Richaid  Glyn,  of  Gannt's  House, 
Dorset.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  ent^ed  the  Army  in  1882, 
erreatly  distingoishing  himself  during  the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857  at  DeUii,  Cawn- 
pore,  and  Lncknow. — On  November  22,  at  Pitlochrie,  Perthshire,  Joseph  Kettlefbrd, 
managing  director  and  principal  proprietor  ef  the  great  screw-making  finn  of  that 
name  in  Birmingham,  and  a  notable  benefactor  of  that  town. — On  November  25, 
at  Madeira,  aged  81,  Mr.  Adam  ITOall,  the  leader  of  the  Livingstone  Inland 
Miflsion  on  the  river  Congo,  Central  AMca. — On  November  28,  at  Essex  Hall, 
Walthamstow,  Joseph  Cooper,  aged  81,  hon.  sea  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slaveiy  Society,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. — On  Novem- 
ber 29,  Henry  Sjkes  Thornton,  aged  81,  for  55  years  an  active  partner  in  the 
hanking  house  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  &  Co.  He  attained  to  high  academical 
honours,  having  been  Fourth  Wrangler  of  his  year,  1822. 
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Cardinal  Edward  Borromeo,  who 
died  at  Bome  on  December  2,  was  a 
member  of  the  great  Milanese  family 
whose  remarkable  history  has  been 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Boman 
See  for  at  least  five  centuries.  He  was 
the  seventh  cardinal  of  his  name  and 
&mily.  Bom  in  1822  at  the  Borromeo 
Palace  in  Milan,  he  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  Milanese  seminaries  founded 
by  San  Carlo.  Thence,  following  the 
coatom  of  young  noblemen  destined  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  he  went  to 
Bome,  aind  entered  the  Academy  of 
Noble  Ecclesiastics,  Here  he  showed 
the  intellectual  ability  which  later  on 
justified  his  elevation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Boman  hierarchy.  Gregory  XVI. 
conferred  on  him  his  first  office,  after 
his  admission  to  the  priesthood,  by 
naming  him  one  of  the  private  cham- 
berlains in  attendance  at  the  Pontifical 
palace.  He  was  present  at  the  death 
of  Pope  Gregory.  When  Pio  Nono 
ascended  the  Papal  Throne,  he  at  once 
promoted  Monsignor  •  Borromeo— then 
only  24  years  of  age— to  the  office  of 
Chief  Chamberlain.  In  that  capacity 
he  accompanied  the  Pontiff  in  his  flight 
from  Bome  to  Ch&eta  during  the  Boman 
insurrection,  and  on  the  return  of  Pius 
to  Bome  obtained  further  preferment. 
To  him  was  committed,  in  the  capacity 
of  major-domo,  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Papal  household,  and  he  obtained 
no  small  share  of  enmity  among  the 
ecdesiasUoal  members  of  the  household 
hy  insisting  on  a  thorough  reform  in 


the  administration    of   the  Pontifical 
palaces.    During  the  French  occupa^ 
tion,  he  took  so  little  pains  to  hide  his 
aversion  to  the    presence   of  French 
military  officials  about  the  person  of 
the  Pope  as  to  lead  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  French  authorities  and  his 
own  retirement  from  the  position  of 
major-domo.    Other  offices  were,  how- 
ever, opened  to  him  in  which  he  felt 
more  at  home.  Possessing  a  great  share 
of  the  traditional  learning  of  his  family, 
he  had  devoted  himself  specially  to  the 
study  of  the  various  rites  and  cere- 
monials in  use  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Created  Cardinal- Deacon  with  the  titles 
of  Saints  Yito  and  Modesto  on  the  ISth 
of  March,  1868,  he  was  therefore  named 
Arch-Priest  of  the  Patriarchal  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter  and  Prefect  of  the  Congre- 
gation, having  charge  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  Catholic  world.  In  this  capacity 
his  authority  over  St.  Peter's  was  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  the  Dean  over 
Westminster  Abbey.    He  had  thus  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  great  edifice, 
with  all  its  monuments,  art  treasures, 
shrines,  and  Pontifical  tombs.    To  him 
was  also  committed  for  the  two  years 
preceding  the   fall  of   the  Temporal 
Power  the  arrangement  of  the  great 
ceremonials  conducted  at  the  Basilica 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Apostolic 
Tomb,  and  the  framing  of  the  rules  by 
which  priests  from  i3l  countries  are 
accord^  the  privilege  of  celebrating 
Mass  at  St.  Peter's,  which  included 
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oeremonlaU  aooordisg  to  the  C(^tio, 
Haionite,  Syriac,  Qreek,  Armeniaji,  and 
other  rites.  He  arranged  the  public 
ceremonialB  oonnected  with  the  (Ecn- 
menical  Council  of  1869>70,  the  funeral 
of  Pope  PiuB  IX.,  and  the  coronation  of 
Pope  Leo  XTIT.  After  the  decease  of 
Pope  Pius  a  question  arose  among  the 
Cardinals  as  to  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  holding  the  conclave  for 
the  election  of  his  successor  oufaride  the 
walls  of  Rome.  The  then  Camerlengo 
— the  present  Pope— and  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo  were  found  on  the  same  side,  in 
favour  of  holding  the  conclave  at  the 
Vatican.  Shortly  after  his  accession  to 
the  Pontifical  chair,  Leo  XIII.  advanced 
Cardinal  Borromeo  from  the  rank  of 
Ci^inal-Deacon  to  that  of  Cardinal- 
Priest,  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity 
of  an  Archbishop  inpartibus  i^fidelium, 
and  in  the  Consistoiy  of  February, 
1879,  appointed  him  Cunerlengo  of  the 
Holy  Boman  Church,  and  besides  this 
he  held  numerous  other  appointments, 
and  took  upon  himself  multifarious 
duties,  which  left  him  no  leisure,  tmder 
which  his  health  broke  down. 

T.  F.  Burgers,  ex-President  of  the 
Transvaal,  died  at  Bichmond,  South 
A&ica,  on  December  9,  aged  47.  Bom 
in  1884  he  went  as  a  boy  to  Utrecht, 
where  his  education  was  completed,  and 
on  his  return  was  ordained  Minister  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  1862 
his  preaching  attracted  attention,  and 
in  1864  he  was  suspended  by  the  Church 
Courts.  He  appealed  successfully  against 
their  decision,  and  carried  on  Us  minis- 
trations at  Hanover  for  eight  years. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  President  by  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  and  in  that  position 
induced  the  Baad  to  declare  war  against 
Secocoeni.  The  campaign  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful,  and  with  its  failure 
the  Republic  collapsed  and  Mr.  Burgers, 
accepting  a  pension  from  the  Bnglish 
Government,  settled  down  to  farming 
in  Hanover,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Shepstone. 

Bir  Antonio  Brady,  F.O.8.,  kc,  of 
Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  Essex,  died 
on  December  12.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Antony  Brady,  of 
the  Royal  William  Victualling  Yard, 
Plymouth,  by  Marianne,  daughter  of 
the  late  Francis  Perigal,  and  was  bom 
in  1811.  In  1837  he  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George  EUner, 
of  Ipswich.  He  began  his  career  as 
junior  clerk  in  the  Victualling  Yard, 
Deptf  ord,  and  having  served  there  and 
at  Pljrmouth  and  Portsmouth  was  pro- 


moted to  head-quarters,  at  Somerset 
House,  and  in  1854  became  head  of  the 
contract  office  and  registrar  of  public 
securities.  He  subsequently  assisted 
in  the  re-organisation  of  that  c^ce, 
and  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
new  purchase  and  contract  department 
He  retired  from  the  service  in  1870, 
when  he  was  knighted,  and  hencefor^ 
gave  up  his  time  to  the  promotion  of 
social,  educational,  and  religions  re- 
forms. He  was  Judge  in  the  Omirt  of 
the  Verderers  for  the  Forest  of  Epping. 
which  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
preserving  for  the  public  use.  Hm 
Plaistow  and  Victoria  Dock  Mission, 
the  Bast  London  Museum,  B^ihnal 
Green,  the  West  Ham  and  Stoatfoid 
Dispensary,  were  in  a  great  measnie 
due  to  his  philanthropic  labours.  He 
took  active  interest  in  Church  wofk  of 
all  kinds,  not  only  in  the  dioceses  of 
London  and  St.  Albans,  but  generally 
throughout  the  country,  in  oonnectiou 
with  which  his  name  was  oonstantiy 
found. 

George  Bdmnnd  Street,  BJL,  the 

distinguished  architect,  died  in  London 
on  the  18th,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  57.  Mr.  Street  was  bom  at 
Woodford,  Essex,  in  1824,  and  educated 
at  the  Collegiate  School,  CamberwelL 
His  architectural  studies  were  begun 
under  Mr.  Owen  Carter  at  Winchester, 
and  completed  under  the  late  Sir  Geoige 
Gilbert  Scott,  with  whom  he  remained 
five  years.  Like  his  master,  Mr.  Street 
adopted  the  (Jothic  style  in  the  build- 
ings he  erected,  and  the  numerouB 
essays  and  lectures  which  he  has  written 
upon  architecture  have  all  been  directed 
to  illustrate  the  history  and  principlei 
and  promote  the  progress  of  that  s^le. 
His  principal  literary  works  were  **  tbe 
Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of  Vorth 
Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  1855;  and 
<*  Some  Accoxmt  of  Gothic  Arohiteotoie 
in  Spain,"  1865.  Mr.  Street  was  for 
many  years  lugely  engaged  in  the 
work  of  erecting  and  restoring  diurches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buUdings  sU 
over  the  oountzy.  Amongst  the  most 
prominent  are  the  Cuddeaden  Ideo- 
logical College,  the  chapel  and  school- 
rooms of  Uppingham  College,  and  new 
churches  at  Bournemouth,  Garden 
Street,  Westminster;  St.  Philip  and 
St^  James,  Oxford ;  St.  John,  Torquay ; 
AU  Saints, [Clifton;  St.  Saviour,  Bas^ 
bourne ;  St.  Margaret,  Liverpool ;  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Padding^ 
Among  his  restorations  may  be  noticed 
the  churches  of  Bocleshall,  WantagSi 
Uffington,  in  Berks,  and  Stone,  in  Kenty 
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and  Jesns  College  Chapel,  Oxford.  He 
was  also  the  architect  of  Lord  Crawford 
and  Balcarres's  house  at  Dtmecht. 
Perhaps  his  most  considerable  work 
in  church  boilding  was  the  erection 
of  the  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  in 
the  Early  English  style.  He  was  also 
engaged  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
nave  and  building  of  a  new  choir 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
uid  on  building  a  new  synod-house 
in  connection  with  the  Cathedral  for 
the  Irish  Church.  But  in  London  Mr. 
Street's  reputation  will  mainly  rest  upon 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  the 
Strand.  He  was  appointed  architect 
for  this  gigantic  undertaking  in  1868, 
alter  a  competition  in  which  the  most 
famous  architects  of  the  day,  including 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Barry, 
took  part.  Mr.  Street  was  appointed  in 
1860  diocesan  architect  to  the  diocese 
of  Oxford,  and  he  subsequently  filled 
similar  posts  in  the  dioceses  of  Tork, 
Bipon,  and  Winchester.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
of  which  he  has  been  Vice-President, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  of  other  societies.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  and  was  advanced  to 
be  a  Royal  Academician  on  June  29, 
1871.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  Vienna,  and  a  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Colonel  James  0.  Lindam,  K.H.,  died 
on  the  20th,  at  the  age  of  92.  He  was 
half  a  Devonshire  man  and  half  a 
Dane,  got  his  commission  in  1810,  and 
was  sent  out  at  once  to  Portugal,  where 
he  joined  while  the  Allies  under  Wel- 
lington were  still  lying  in  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras.  When  the  time  for  the 
forward  movement  came  he  was  at  once 
initiated  in  the  serious  business  of  war, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  1,800  English 
soldiers  who,  after  the  murderous  battle 
of  Albuera,  "stood  triumphant  on  the 
fatal  hill."  Of  the  brigade  to  which 
he  was  attached  only  6W>  out  of  1,6C0 
were  unhurt.  After  Albuera  Lindam 
followed  Wellington's  victorious  march 
through  North- Western  Spain,  and  was 
present  at  most  of  the  fighting,  includ- 
ing the  taking  of  San  Sebastian.  At 
the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war,  in  1814, 
he  embarked  at  Toulouse  with  the 
British  Infantry  (the  cavalry  was 
marched  through  France),  and  came 
home  to  enjoy  in  peace,  as  he  thought,  his 
well-earned  laurels.  But  the  **  Hundred 
Days  "  soon  followed,  and  his  regiment 
was  at  once  ordered  to  Belgium,  where 


he  once  more  found  himself  under  the 
command  of  Wellington.  In  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  was  badly  hit  early  in 
the  day,  in  the  hot  work  at  the  defence 
of  Hougoumont.  He  was  carried  to  tiie 
rear,  and  knew  no  more  till  long  after 
the  struggle  was  over. 

The  Bight  Eon.  Sir  Bobert  Lush, 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  died  in  Avenue 
Road,  Hampstead,  on  the  27th.  Robert 
Lush  was  bom  in  October  1807,  at 
Shaftesbury.  His  father  was  Mr. 
Robert  Lush,  of  that  town,  and  his 
mother  was  Lucy,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Tollard,  Wilts.  In  his  29th 
year  he  was  admitted  student  of  Qrayls 
Inn.  His  previous  experience,  and  es- 
pecially his  practical  familiarity  with 
the  ministerial  business  of  Judges 
Chambers,  enabled  Mr.  Lush  from  the 
first  to  earn  high  distinction  as  a  stu- 
dent ;  and  it  was  in  his  student  days 
that  he  published  the  first  work  with 
which  his  name  is  associated.  In  1888, 
two  years  before  his  call,  he  published 
**  The  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Arrest 
on  Mesne  Process  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110)," 
with  copious  notes  explanatory  of  the 
alterations  in  law  and  practice  effected 
thereby,  and  an  index.  Its  success  en- 
couraged Mr.  Lush  to  publish  in  1840 
his  more  famous  work,  **  Practice  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  at 
Westminster  in  Actions  and  Proceed- 
ings over  which  they  have  a  Common 
Jurisdiction."  On  being  called  to  the 
Bar  by  his  Inn  in  November,  1840,  Mr. 
Lush  joined  the  Home  Circuit,  and 
practised  as  a  special  pleader  within 
the  Bar.  His  deserved  reputation  as  a 
sound  and  acute  lawyer,  specially  fami- 
liar with  procedure,  but  not  wanting  in 
acquaintance  also  with  the  substantive 
body  of  the  law,  brought  him  early 
into  practice.  In  1867  he  was  made 
Queen's  Counsel;  and  immediately 
elected  a  bencher  of  his  Inn.  He  prac- 
tised as  leading  counsel  for  eight  years, 
and,  though  he  never  held  any  official 
itatuf  and  never  had  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  for  his  professional  merits 
alone  selected  as  successor  of  Mr.  Justice 
Crompton  and  received  his  patent  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  on  October 
30, 1866.  Mr.  Justice  Lush  was  knighted 
in  due  course. 

In  a  judicial  career  of  sixteen  years 
Sir  Robert  Lush  presided  at  many  im- 
portant investigations.  Sitting  in  the 
same  court  with  Sir  Alexander  (>xikbum 
and  Sir  Colin  Blackburn,  Sir  Robert 
Lush  was  constantly  appealed  to  on  the 
points  of  practice  and  judicial  discre- 
tion  which  make  up  '^mf^.^l'Qit^gle 
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part  of  the  dutj  of  all  courts  of  law. 
Perhaps  he  came  most  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  as  one  of  the  three 
Judges  of  the  famous  trial  at  Bar  of 
Thomas  Castro,  otherwise  Arthur  Orton, 
for  perjury  and  foiffery  in  supporting 
Ms  claim  to  the  Tichbome  estates.  A 
remarkable  opportunity  of  utilising 
Sir  Robert  Lurii's  extensive  knowledge 
of  practice  was  afforded  by  the  framing 
of  the  rules  under  the  Judicature  Act, 
which  he  is  credited  with  having  most 
powerfully  helped  to  mould,  in  associa- 


tion with  Sir  George  Jeasel,  tbe  one 
representing  the  experience  of  Oammoa 
Law  and  ibb  other  that  of  Equity.  He 
had  been  sworn  a  member  of  the  Prify 
Ck>uncU  in  1879.  Sir  Robert  Lush 
served  on  many  Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees of  Judges.  One  of  his  latest 
tasks  was  to  consider  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen's well-known  draft  code  relating 
to  indictable  offences.  He  manied.  in 
1839,  Elizabeth  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  ChrisU^th^  Woollaoott,  of 
London. 


On  the  Ist,  at  Oxford,  The  Bey.  John  Xatthias  Wiliom,  BJ).,  aged  66,  Presi- 
dent of  Corpus  Christl  College,  Oxford.--On  the  1st,  at  Paris,  the  General  Aii^ 
de-Camp  Kioholas  VieolaiYitoh  Xonrayieff  Amoortky,  aged  70.  The  addition 
to  his  family  name  of  the  title  **  Amoorsky "  was  conferred  on  him  for  the  dis- 
tinguished services  which  he  rendered  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Russian  territoiy  on  the  river  Amoor.— On  the  3rd,  at  Witham,  Essex,  Admirtl 
Edward  Joseph  Bird,  aged  82.  He  was  mate  of  the  **  Hecla**  in  the  polar  expedi- 
tion in  1821-23,  and  of  the  <*  Fury  "  in  the  polar  expedition  from  1824  until  she 
was  wrecked  in  the  following  year.  In  1826  he  was  again  in  the  Arctic  regions  on 
board  the  **  Hecla,''  and  was  one  of  the  sledge  expedition  that  reached  lat  82  deg. 
45  min.  He  next  served  as  lieutenant  on  board  the  <*  Erebus  **  during  her  voyage 
of  discovery  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in  1839-43,  and  finally  commanded  the  '*  In- 
vestigator **  in  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Ross  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  1848-9.— On  the  14th,  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Deeimns  Burton,  FJtA, 
F  Jt.0.8.,  F.8  A.,  aged  81,  a  distinguished  architect.  Among  his  works  were  the 
Colosseum,  Regent's  Park;  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens;  Hyde  P^k  im- 
provements and  entrances ;.  the  AthensQum  Club  House,  Pall  Hall ;  Holf(»dHoose, 
Regent's  Park;  Charing  Cross  Hospital;  Marquis  of  Hertford's  Villa,  Regent's 
Park.  -  On  the  16th,  at  Banwell,  Somersetshire,  General  Sir  William  Braktae  Biksr, 
K.0  J.,  aged  73.  He  held  successively  in  India  the  appointments  of  Superint^ident 
of  the  Delhi  Canals,  Superintendent  of  Canals  and  Forests  in  Sindh,  Director  of 
the  Oanges  Canal,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Oovemment  of  India  for  Railways, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  for  Public  Works.  He  served  in  the 
Sutle]  campaign  of  1846,  and  was  commended  in  despatches  for  conducting  the 
attacking  column  into  the  Sikh  entrenchments  at  Sobraon.— On  the  18th,  Br. 
Isaac  J.  Hayes,  aged  63,  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  firm  believer  in  the  **  Open  PoUr 
Sea."— On  the  18th,  at  Chester,  General  Thomas  Gerrard  Ball,  aged  90,  one  of  the 
oldest  officers  in  the  British  service.  He  went  through  the  Peninsular  campaigni 
with  the  34th  regiment  from  June  1809,  to  November  1813,  including  the  siege  of 
Badajoz,  the  battles  of  Busaco  and  Albuera,  the  actions  at  Arroyo  de  Molina  and 
Almaraz,  the  battle  of  Yittoria  (in  which  he  was  wounded),  and  the  afiEair  at  the 
Pass  of  Maya,  where  he  was  again  severely  wounded  in  the  leg. — On  the  19th, 
at  Thirkley  Park,  Sir  William  Payne  Gallwey,  aged  73,  who  represented  Thirsk  in 
Parliament  from  1851  to  1880.— On  the  20th,  at  Passy,  GrenTille4Curray,  a  well- 
known  journalist,  and  author  of  the  "  Roving  Englishman  of  the  Crimean  War."— 
On  the  24th,  at  Madeira,  Viscount  Helmsley,  aged  £9,  M.P.  for  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham.-*On  the  26th,  at  Kiel, 
Prinee  Friedrieh  GhrisUan  Karl  August,  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenbouig* 
aged  64,  Count  von  Roer,  son  of  the  former  Statthalter  of  his  native  province, 
and  well  known  for  his  scientific  travels  and  his  researches  in  Oriental  languages. 
—On  the  27th,  at  Paris,  Marquis  Alfired  Bavid  Augustus  d'Espinassj  de  Foate- 
nelle,  formerly  a  major  in  the  Imperial  Quard.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Marquis  Marius  d'Espinassy  de  Fontenelle,  by  his  marriage  in  1821  with  the  Isdj 
Maria  Capel,  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Essex,  with  which  lady  his  father 
became  first  acquainted  by  dancing  with  her  at  the  historic  ball  which  took  place 
at  Brussels  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.— On  the  29th,  at  Dublin, 
The  Hon,  James  O'Brien,  aged  76,  second  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division. 
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Land  Law  ilreland)  BxU,  1881,  at 
hrougkt  in  AprU  7, 1881. 

A  Bill  to  fubthbb  amend  thb  Law 

BBLATIVO  TO  THB  OCXHTPATION 
AKD  OWNBRSHIP  OF  LAND  IN  IbB- 
LAND,  AND  FOB  OTHBB  PUBP08B8 
BBLATINO  THBBBTO. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Qneen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  tlie  Loids  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Conunons,  in  this 
present  iWliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Pabt  L 
Obdinart  Conditions  of  Tbnanoibs. 

1.  The  tenant  for  the  time  being  of 
every  tenancy  to  which  this  Act  applies 
may  sell  his  tenancy  for  the  best  price 
that  can  be  got  for  the  same,  subject  to 
the  following  regulations  and  subject 
also  to  the  provisions  in  this  Act  con- 
tained with  respect  to  the  salQ  of  a 
tenancy  subject  to  statutory  condi- 
tions: 

(1.)  Except  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  the  sale  shall  be  made  to  one 
person  only : 

(2.)  The  tenant  shall  give  the  pre- 
scribed notice  to  the  landlord  of  his 
intention  to  sell  his  tenancy : 

(3.)  On  receiving  such  notice  the 
landlord  may  purchaise  the  tenancy  for 
such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  in 
the  event  of  disagreement  may  be 
settled  by  the  court  to  be  the  value 
thereof: 

(4.)  Where  the  tenancy  is  sold  to 
some  other  person  than  the  landlord, 
the  landlord  may  refuse  on  reasonable 


Land  Lam  {Ireland)  Aet,  1881»  om 
pasted  Anguet  22, 1881. 

CHAPTEB  49. 

An  Act  to  fubthbb  ambnd  thb 

Law  BBLATINO  TO   THB   OCCUPA- 
TION and  Ownbbship  of  Land 

IN  IBBLAND,  AND  FOB  OTHBB  PUBr 
POSBA  BBLATINO  THBBBTO. 

[August  22, 1881.] 

Be  it  enacted  l^  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  bv  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Pabt  L 
Obdinabt  Conditions  of  Tbnanoibs. 

1.  The  tenant  for  the  time  beinjg  of 
every  holding,  not  hereinafter  specially 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  may  sell  his  tenancy  for  the  best 
price  that  can  be  got  for  the  same, 
subject  to  the  following  regulations 
and  subject  also  to  the  provisions  in 
this  Act  contained  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  a  tenancy  subject  to  statutory 
conditions : 

(1.)  Except  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  the  sale  shall  be  made  to  one 
person  only : 

(2.)  The  tenant  shall  give  the  pre- 
scribed notice  to  the  landlord  of  his 
intention  to  sell  his  tenancy : 

(S.)  On  receiving  such  notice  he 
landlord  may  purchase  the  tenancy  for 
such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  court  to  be  the  true 
value  thereof : 

(4.)  Where  the  tenant  shall  agree  to 
sell  his  tenancy  to  some  otheuerson  . 
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grrounds  to  aooept  the  pxuohaaer  aa 
tenant: 

(5.)  The  reasonable  grounds  on 
which  a  landlord  may  refuse  to  admit 
a  purchaser  as  tenant  are  all  or  any  of 
the  following  grounds : 

(1.)  Insufficiency  of  means,  mea- 
sured with  respect  to  the  liabi- 
lities of  the  tenancy : 

(2.)  The  bad  character  of  the  pur- 
chaser: 

(3.)  The  failure  of  the  purchaser 
already  as  a  farmer : 

(4.)  Any  other  reasonable  and  suffi- 
cient cause. 

In  case  of  dispute  the  reasonableness 
of  the  landlord's  refusal  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  court : 

(6.)  Where  the  tenancy  is  subject 
to  any  such  conditions  as  are  in  this 
Act  declared  to  be  statutory  conditions, 
and  the  sale  is  made  in  consequence  of 
proceedings  by  the  landlord  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  possession  of  the 
holding  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  any 
of  such  conditions,  except  the  condition 
relating  to  the  payment  of  rent,  the 
court  may  grant  to  the  landlord  out  of 
the  purchase  moneys  compensation  by 
way  of  damages  for  any  injury  he  may 
have  sustained  from  the  tenant  by 
breach  of  any  of  such  conditions : 

(7.)  Where  improvements  have  been 
made  on  a  holding  by  the  landlord  or 
his  predecessors,  in  respect  of  which  an 
adequate  compensation  has  not,  in  the 
opiidon  of  the  court,  by  increased  rent 
or  otherwise  been  made  by  the  tenant 
or  his  predecessors  to  the  landlord  or 
his  predecessors,  the  landlord  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  be  entitled  on  application  to 
the  court  to  have  any  sudi  improve- 
ments valued  under  the  direction  of 
the  court,  and  any  moneys  found  due 
to  the  landlord  on  such  valuation  (sub- 
ject to  any  set-off  claimed  by  the 
tenant)  sluJl  be  deemed  to  be  a  debt 
payable  to  the  landlord  out  of  the  pur- 
chase moneys  of  the  tenancy : 

(8.)  Where  atenant  sells  his  tenancy 
to  any  person  other  than  the  landloid, 
the  landlord  may  at  any  time  within 
the  prescribed  period  give  notice  both 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  and  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  any  sums  which  he  may  claim 
from  the  outgoing  tenant  for  arrears  of 
rent  or  otherwise.    And 

(a.)  If  the  outgoing  tenant  does  not 
within  the  prescribed  period  give  notice 
to  the  purchaser  that  he  disputes  such 
claims  or  any  of  them,  the  purchaser 
shall  out  of  the  purchase  moneys  pay 
the  full  amount  thereof  to  the  land- 
lord; «nd 
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than  the  landlord,  he  shall,  upon  in- 
forming the  landlord  of  tfa^  name  of 
the  purchaser,  state  in  writing  therewith 
the  consideration  agreed  to  be  givoi  for 
the  tenancy : 

(6.)  If  the  tenant  fails  to  give  the 
landlord  the  notice  or  information  re- 
quired by  the  foregoing  sub-sectioiis, 
the  court  may,  if  it  think  fit  and  that 
the  just  interests  of  the  landlofd  so 
require,  declare  the  sale  to  be  vdd : 

.  (6.)  Where  the  tenancy  is  wM  to 
some  other  person  than  tiie  landlcad, 
the  landlord  may  within  the  prescribed 
period  refuse  on  reasonable  grounds  to 
accept  the  purchaser  as  tenant: 

In  case  of  dispute  the  reasonablenees 
of  the  landlord's  refusal  shall  be  decided 
by  the  court :  Provided  that  the  land- 
lord's objection  shall  be  oondnsive  in 
the  case  of  any  tenancy  in  a  holding 
where  the  pennanent  improvements  in 
respect  of  whidi,  if  made  by  the  tenant 
or  his  predecessors  in  title,  the  tenant 
would  have  been  entitled  to  compen- 
sation under  the  provisions  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  have 
been  made  by  the  landlord  or  his 
predecessors  in  title,  and  have  been 
substantially  maintained  by  the  land- 
lord and  his  predecessors  in  title,  and 
not  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in 
title: 

(7.)  Where  the  tenancy  is  subject  to 
any  such  conditions  as  are  in  this  Act 
declared  to  be  statutoiy  conditions,  and 
the  sale  is  made  in  consequence  of  pro- 
ceedings by  the  landlord  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  possession  of  the  holding 
by  reason  of  the  breach  of  any  such 
conditions,  the  court  shall  grant  to  the 
landlord  out  of  the  purchase  moneys 
payment  of  any  debt,  including  aneari 
of  rent,  due  to  him  by  the  tenant  and 
compensation  by  way  of  damages  for 
any  injury  he  may  have  sustained  from 
the  tenant  by  breach  of  any  such  ooa- 
ditions,  except  the  condition  relating  to 
the  payment  of  rent : 

(8.)  Where  permanent  improvements 
on  a  holding  have  been  made  by  the 
landlord  or  his  predecessors  in  title 
solely  or  by  him  or  them  jointly  with 
the  tenant  or  his  predeoessorB  in  title, 
or  have  been  paid  for  by  the  landlord 
or  his  predecessors  in  title,  and  the 
landlord,  on  the  application  of  the 
tenant,  consents  that  his  property  in 
such  improvements  shall  be  sold  along 
with  the  tenancy,  and  the  same  is  so 
sold  accordingly,  the  purchase  money 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  court  as 
between  the  landlord's  property  in  such 
improvements  and  the  tenancy,  and  the 
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(^.)  If  the  outgoing  tenant  disputes 
•acfa  claiins  or  any  of  them,  the  pnr- 
tibaaesr  shall  ont  of  the  purchase  moneys 
pay  to  the  landlord  so  much  (if  any) 
of  sndi  claims  as  the  outgoing  tenant 
admits,  and  pay  the  residue  of  the 
amoont  claimed  by  the  landlord  into 
ooort  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

Until  the  purdiaser  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  this  sub-section,  it 
shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  landlord 
to  accept  the  purchaser  as  his  tenant : 

(9.)  Where  any  purchase  money 
has  been  paid  into  court  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  landlord  and  also  for  the 
outgoing  tenant  and  for  the  purchaser 
to  make  applications  to  the  court  in 
respect  of  such  purchase  money;  and 
the  court  shall  hear  and  determine 
such  applications,  and  make  such  order 
or  orders  thereupon  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  just : 

(10.)  A  tenant  who  has  sold  his 
tenancy  on  any  oocasion  of  quitting  the 
same  shall  not  be  entitled  on  the  same 
oocasion  to  receive  compensation  for 
either  disturbance  or  improvements; 
and  a  tenant  who  has  received  com- 
pensation for  either  disturbance  or 
improvements  on  any  occasion  shall  not 
be  entitled  on  the  same  occasion  to  sell 
his  tenancy : 

(11.)  ^e  tenant  of  a  tenancy  sub- 
ject to  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom 
or  to  a  usage  correspon^ig  to  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom  may  claim 
to  sell  his  tenancy  either  in  pursuance 
of  that  custom  or  usage,  or  in  pur- 
suance of  this  section,  but  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  sell  partly  under  the 
custom  or  usage  and  partly  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 
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part  of  the  purchase  money  so  found 
to  represent  the  landlord's  property  in 
such  unprovements  (but  subject  to  any 
set-oS  claimed  by  the  tenant)  shall  be 
paid  to  the  landlord;  and  such  im- 
provements so  sold  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  purchaser  of 
the  tenancy : 

(9.)  Where  a  tenant  sells  his  ten- 
ancy to  any  person  other  tham  the 
landlord,  the  landlord  may  at  any  time 
within  the  prescribed  period  give  notice 
both  to  the  outgoing  tenant  and  to  the 
purchaser  of  any  sums  which  he  may 
claim  from  the  outgoing  tenant  for 
arrears  of  rent  or  other  breaches  of 
the  contract  or  conditions  of  tenancy. 
And 

(a.)  If  the  outgoing  tenant  does  not 
within  the  prescribed  period  give  notice 
to  the  purchaser  that  he  disputes  such 
claims  or  any  of  them,  the  purchaser 
shall  out  of  the  purchase  moneys  pay 
the  full  amount  thereof  to  the  landlord ; 
and 

'  {b.)  If  the  outgoing  tenant  disputes 
such  daims  or  any  of  them,  the  pur- 
chaser shall  out  of  the  purchase  mon^s 
pay  to  the  landlord  so  much  (if  any) 
of  such  claims  as  the  outgoing  tenant 
admits,  and  pay  the  residue  of  the 
amount  claimed  by  the  landlord  into 
court  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

Until  the  purchaser  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  this  sub-section,  it  shall 
not  be  obligatory  on  the  landlord  to 
accept  the  purchaser  as  his  tenant : 

(10.)  Where  any  purchase  money 
has  been  paid  into  court  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  landlord  and  also  for  the 
outgoing  tenant  and  for  the  purchaser 
respectively  to  make  applications  to 
the  court  in  respect  of  such  purchase 
money;  and  the  court  shidl  hear  and 
determine  such  applications,  and  make 
such  order  or  orders  thereupon  as  to 
the  court  may  seem  just 

(11.)  A  tenant  who  has  sold  his 
tenancy  on  any  occasion  of  quitting  his 
holding  shall  not  be  entitled  on  the 
same  occasion  to  receive  compensation 
for  either  disturbance  or  improvements ; 
and  a  tenant  who  has  recdved  com- 
pensation for  either  disturbance  or  im- 
provements on  any  occasion  of  quitting 
his  holding  shall  not  be  entitled  on  the 
same  occasion  to  sell  his  tenancy : 

(12.)  The  tenant  of  a  holding  sub- 
ject to  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom 
or  to  a  usage  corresponding  to  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom  may  sell 
his  tenancy  either  in  pursuance  of  that 
custom  or  usage,  or  in  pursuance  of 
this  section,  but  he  sludl  not  be  entitled 
to  sell  partly  under  the  custom  o^^^^PaqIp 
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2.  Where  the  tenant  of  a  tenancy 
to  which  this  Act  applies  has  bequeathed 
his  tenancy  to  one  person  only,  and  the 
personal  representatives  of  the  tenant 
have  assented  to  the  bequest,  such 
perMm  shall  have  the  same  claim  to  be 
accepted  as  tenant  by  the  landlord  as 
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■nd  partly  nnder  the  proTiaou  of  thu 
section: 

(13.)  If  the  tenant  of  a  tenant 
subject  to  the  Ulster,  tenant-right 
custom  or  to  a  usage  correqxwiding  to 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  sells  his 
tenancy  in  pursuance  of  this  aecdon, 
the  tenancy,  unless  purchased  by  the 
landlord,  shall  continue  to  be  si^ject 
to  such  custom  or  usage : 

(14.)  Where  a  sale  of  tenancy  is 
made  under  a  judgment  or  other  process 
of  law  against  the  tenant,  or  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  deceased 
tenant,  the  sale  shall  be  made  in  the 
prescribed  maimer,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  this  section,  so  &r  as  the 
same  are  applicable : 

(15.)  Any  sum  payable  to  the  land- 
lord out  of  Uie  purchase  moneys  of  Uie 
tenancy  under  this  section  shall  be  a 
first  charge  upon  the  purchase  moneys : 

(16.)  A  landlord,  on  receiving  notice 
of  an  intended  sale  of  the  tenant,  may, 
if  he  is  not  desirous  of  purrfiamng  the 
tenancy  otherwise  than  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  payment  of  any  soma  doe 
to  him  for  arrears  of  rent  or  other 
breaches  of  the  contract  or  cooditioas 
of  tenancy,  give  notice  within  the 
prescribed  time  of  the  sum  cJaimed 
by  him  in  respect  of  such  airean  and 
breaches,  such  sum  failing  agreen^nt 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  be 
determined  by  the  court,  and  should 
the  tenant  determine  to  proceed  with 
the  sale,  may  claim  to  purohnae  the 
tenancy  for  such  sum  if  no  pmchaser 
is  found  to  give  the  same  or  a  greater 
sum ;  and  the  landlord,  if  no  pnrchaaer 
be  found  within  the  prescribed  time  to 
give  the  same  or  a  greater  sum,  ahall  be 
adjudged  the  purchaser  of  the  tenancy 
at  that  sum. 

2.  The  tenant  from  year  to  year  of 
a  tenancy  to  which  this  Act  applk» 
shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  in  writing,  subdivide  hia  hold- 
ing orsubletthesame  or  any  part  thoeot 

Agistment  or  the  letting  of  Isknd  for 
the  purpose  of  temporary  depaatorage, 
or  the  letting  in  conacre  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  solely  used  and 
which  shall  be  solely  used  for  the  grow- 
ing of  potatoes  or  other  green  crops, 
the  land  being  properly  manured,  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  sub-letting  t^jx  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

3.  Where  the  tenant  of  a  tenancy  to 
which  this  Act  applies  has  bequeathed 
his  tenancy  to  one  person  only,  and  the 
personal  representatives  of  the  tenant 
have  assented  to  the  bequest,  sadi 
person  shall  have  the  same  claim  to 
be  accept^  as  tenant  by  the  landlord 
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if  the  tenancy  had  heen  sold  to  him  hy 
the  testator. 

Where  the  tenant  of  any  snch  ten- 
ancy has  heqneathed  his  tenancy  to 
more  than  one  person  or  dies  intestate, 
his  personal  representatives  shall,  if 
Um  landlord  requires  a  sale  to  be  made, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  death 
of  the  tenant  sell  the  tenancy,  and  in 
case  of  their  defoolt  the  landlord  may 
eell  the  same. 

Where  the  tenant  of  a  tenancy  dies 
intestate  and  without  next  of  kin  such 
tenancy  shall  pass  to  the  landlord. 


8.  Where  the  landlord  demands  an 
increase  of  rent  from  the  tenant  of  a 
present  tenancy  (except  where  he  is 
authorised  by  the  court  to  increase  the 
same  as  hereafter  in  this  Act  mentioned) 
or  demands  an  increase  of  rent  from 
the  tenant  of  a  future  tenancy  beyond 
the  amotmt  fixed  at  the  beginning  of 
such  tenancy,  then, 

(1.)  Where  the  tenant  accepts  such 
increase,  until  the  expiration 

of  a  term  of  fifteen  yean  from  the  time 
when  such  increase  was  made  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  a  statutory  term), 
such  tenancy  shall  (if  it  so  long  con- 
tinues to  subsist)  be  deemed  to  be  a 
tenancy  subject  to  statutory  conditions, 
with  such  incidents  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said  term  as  are  in  this 
Act  in  that  behalf  mentioned  : 

(2.)  Where  the  tenant  does  not 
accept  such  increase  and  sells  his 
tenancy,  in  addition  to  the  price 

paid  for  the  tenancy  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  his  landlord  ten  times 
the  amount  of  such  sum  (if  any)  as  the 
court,  on  the  application  of  the  tenant, 
may  determine  to  be  the  excess  of  the 
increased  rent  over  a  fair  rent  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  holding  subject  to  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  custom,  or  any  usage  cor- 
responding to  that  custom,'  the  amount 
(if  any)  by  which  the  court  may  decide 
the  selling  value  of  his  tenancy  to  have 
been  depreciated  below  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  such  selling 
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as  if  the  tenancy  had  been  sold  to  him 
by  the  testator. 

'  Where  the  tenant  of  any  such  ten- 
ancy has  bequeathed  his  tenancy  to 
more  than  one  person  or  dies  intestate, 
then,  if  his  personal  representatives 
serve  notice  on  the  landlord  nomina- 
ting some  one  of  the  legatees  or  persons 
entitled  under  the  Statutes  of  Distri- 
bution to  his  personal  estate,  to  succeed 
to  the  tenancy,  such  person  shall  have 
the  same  chum  to  be  accepted  by  the 
landlord  as  if  the  tenancy  had  been 
sold  to  him  by  the  testator  or  intestate, 
and  in  default  of  such  notice  the  per- 
sonal representatives  shall,  if  the  land- 
lord requires  a  sale  to  be  made,  within 
twelve  months  after  the  death  of  the 
tenant,  sell  the  tenancy,  and  in  case  of 
their  defeult  the  landlcoid  may  sell  the 
same  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

Where  the  tenant  of  a  tenancy  dies 
intestate  and  without  leaving  any  per- 
son entitled  to  his  personal  estate,  or 
any  part  thereof,  such  tenancy  shall 
pass  to  the  landlord,  subject,  however, 
to  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  de- 
ceased tenant. 

4.  Where  the  landlord  demands  an 
increase  of  rent  from  the  tenant  of  a 
present  tenancy  (except  where  he  is 
authorised  by  the  court  to  increase  the 
-same  as  hereafter  in  this  Act  men- 
tioned), or  demands  an  increase  of  rent 
from  the  tenant  of  a  future  tenancy 
beyond  the  amount  fixed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  tenancy,  then 

(1.)  Where  the  tenant  accepts  such 
increase,  until  the  expiration  of  a  term 
of  fifteen  years  from  the  time  when 
such  increase  was  made  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  a  statutory  term),  such 
tenancy  shall  (if  it  so  long  continues 
to  subsist)  be  deemed  to  be  a  tenancy 
subject  to  statutory  conditions,  with 
such  incidents  during  the  continuance 
of  the  said  term  as  are  in  this  Act  in 
that  behalf  mentioned  : 

(2.)  Where  the  tenant  of  any  future 
tenancy  does  not  accept  such  increase 
and  sells  his  tenancy,  the  same  shall 
be  sold  subject  to  the  increased  rent, 
and  in  addition  to  the  price  paid  for 
the  tenancy  he  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  his  landlord  Uie  amount  (if 
any)  by  which  the  court  may,  on  the 
application  of  the  landlord  or  tenant, 
decide  the  selling  value  of  his  tenancy 
to  have  been  depreciated  below  the 
amotmt  which  would  have  been  such 
selling  value  if  the  rent  had  been  a 
fair  rent,  together  with  snch  further 
sum  (if  any)  as  the  court  may  awarrl 
in  respect  of  his  costs  and  expenses  in 
effecting  such  sale ;      ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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valne  if  the  rent  had  heen  a  fair  rent, 
whichever  of  the  said  sums  may  be  the 
greater: 

(3.)  Where  the  tenant  does  not 
accept  snch  increase  and  is  compelled 
to  quit  the  tenancy,  but  does  not  sell 
the  tenancy,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation as  in  the  case  of  disturbance 
by  the  landlord. 

(4.)  The  tenant  of  a  present  tenancy 
may  in  place  of  accepting  or  declining 
sadi  increase  apply  to  the  court  in 
manner  hereafter  m  this  Act  mentioned 
to  have  the  rent  fixed. 

4.  A  tenant  shall  not,  during  the 
continuance  of  a  statutory  term  m  his 
tenancy,  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher 
rent  than  the  rent  payable  at  the  com- 
mencement of  such  term,  and  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  quit  the  holding  of 
which  ne  is  tenant  except  in  con- 
sequence of  the  breach  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  conditions  following  (in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  statutory  condi- 
tions) ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  tenant  shall  pay  his  rent 
at  the  appointed  time : 

(2.)  The  tenant  shall  not  commit 
persistent  waste  by  the  dilapidation  of 
buildings  or  the  deterioration  of  the 
soil  after  notice  has  been  given  by  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant  to  desist  from 
such  dilapidation  or  deterioration  of 
soU: 

(3.)  The  tenant  shall  not  persistently 
refuse  to  allow  the  landlord,  or  any 
person  or  persons  authorised  by  him  in 
that  behalf  (he  or  they  making  reason- 
able amends  and  satisfaction  for  any 
injury  to  be  done  or  occasioned  thereby) 
to  enter  upon  the  holding  for  any  of 
the  purposes  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

Mining  or  taking  minerals ; 

Quarrying  or  taking  stone,  marble, 
gravel,  sand,  or  slate ; 

Gutting  or  taking  timber  or  turf ; 

Opening  or  making  roads,  drains, 
and  watercourses ; 

Viewing  or  examining  the  state  of 
the  holding  and  all  buildings  or 
improvements  thereon ; 

Exercising  any  rights  of  hunting, 
shooting,  fislung,  or  taking  game  or 
fish  whic^  belong  to  the  Lwdlord : 

(4.)  The  tenant  shall  not,  without 
the  consent  of  his  landlord,  sub-divide 
or  sub-let  his  holding : 

(6.^  The  tenant  shall  not  do  any  act 
whereby  his  holding  becomes  vested  in 
a  judgment  creditor  or  assignee  in 
bankruptcy. 

Agistment  or  letting  in  conacre  or 
for  t£«  purpose  of  temporary  depastur- 
age  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sub-letting 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(3:)  Where  the  tenant  does  not  ac- 
cept such  increase,  and  is  compelled  to 
quit  the  tenancy  by  or  in  punnanoe  of 
a  notice  to  quit,  but  does  not  sdl  the 
tenancy,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  claim 
compensation  as  in  the  case  of  disturb- 
ance by  the  landlord 

(4.)  The  tenant  of  a  present  tenancy 
may,  in  place  of  accepting  or  dediniog 
sudi  increase,  apply  to  the  oomt,  in 
manner  hereinafter  in  this  Act  msn- 
Uoned,  to  have  the  rent  fixed. 


6.  A  tenant  shall  not,  during  the 
continuance  of  a  statutory  tenn  in  his 
tenancy,  be  compelled  to  pay  a  hig^ 
rent  than  the  rent  payable  at  the  com- 
mencement of  sudi  term,  and  sbsll 
not  be  compelled  to  quit  the  holding 
of  which  he  is  tenant  except  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  the  breach  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  oonditiona  following  (in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  statutory  con- 
ditions) ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  tenant  shall  pay  his  rent 
at  the  appointed  time : 

(2.)  The  tenant  shall  not,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
in  the  holding,  commit  persistent  waste 
by  the  dilapidation  of  buildings,  or, 
after  notice  has  been  given  1^  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant  not  to  commit 
or  to  desist  from  the  particular  waste 
specified  in  such  notice,  by  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  soil : 

(3.)  The  tenant  shall  not,  without 
the  consent  of  his  landlord  in  writing, 
subdivide  his  holding,  or  sublet  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof,  or  erect  or 
suffer  to  be  erected  thereon,  save  as 
in  this  Act  provided,  any  dwelling- 
house  otherwise  than  in  substitution 
for  those  already  upon  the  holding  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act : 

Agistment  or  the  letting  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  temporary  depasturase, 
or  the  letting  in  conacre  oi  land  lor 
the  purpose  of  its  being  solely  used 
and  which  shall  be  solely  used  for  the 
growing  of  potatoes  or  other  green 
crops,  the  land  being  properly  manured, 
shall  not  be  deem^  a  sub-letting  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(4.)  The  tenant  shall  not  do  any 
act  whereby  his  tenancy  becomes  vested 
in  an  assignee  of  bankruptcy : 

(6.)  The  landlord,  or  any  person  or 
persons  authorised  by  him  in  that  be- 
half Qie  or  they  making  reasonabls 
amenos  and  satisfaction  for  any  dam- 
age to  be  done  or  occasioned  thereby)^ 
shall  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the 
holding  for  any  of  the  purposes  fol- 
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Diuixig  the  continuance  of  a  statu- 
tory term  in  a  tenancy,  consequent  on 
an  increase  of  rent  by  the  landlord,  the 
court  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
landlord,  and  upon  being  satisfied  that 
he  is  desirous  of  resuming  the  holding 
for  some  purpose  having  relation  to  the 
good  of  the  holding  or  of  the  estate, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers  in 
respect  of  cottages,  gardens,  or  allot- 
ments, authorise  the  resumption  thereof 
by  the  landlord,  and  require  the  tenant 
to  sell  his  tenancy  to  the  landlord  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
court  as  being  full  compensation  to  the 
tenant. 

Provided  that  the  rent  of  any  tenancy 
subject  to  statutory  conditions  may  be 
increased  in  respect  of  capital  laid  out 
by  the  landlord  under  agreement  with 
the  tenant  to  such  an  amount  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant. 
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Mining  or  taking  minerals,  or  dig- 
ging or  searchmg  for  minerals ; 
Quarrying  or  taking  stone,  marble, 
gravel,  sand,  brick  clay,  fire  clay, 
or  slate ; 
Cutting  or  taking  timber  or  turf,  save 
timber  and  other  trees  planted  by 
the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in 
title,  or  that  may  be  necessary 
for  ornament  or  shelter ;  and  save 
also  such  turf  as  may  be  required 
for  the  use  of  the  holding ; 
Opening  or  making  roads,  fences, 

drains,  and  watercourses ; 
Passing  and  repassing  to  and  from 
the    seashore    with    or    without 
horses  and  carriages  for  exercis- 
ing any    right    of   property    or 
royal  franchise  belonging  to  the 
landlord  ; 
Viewing  or  examining  at  reason- 
able times  the  state  of  the  hold- 
ing and  all  buildings  or  improve- 
ments thereon ; 
Hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  or  taking 
game  or  fish,  and  if  the  landlord 
at    the    commencement    of   the 
statutory  term  so  requires,  then 
as    between    the    landlord   and 
tenant  the  right  of  shooting  and 
taking  game,  and  of  fishing  and 
taking   fish  shall  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  landlord,  subject  to 
the   provisions    of    the    Ground 
Game  Act,   1880,  and  the   pro- 
visions of  the  Act  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  Victoria,  chap- 
ter    sixty-seven,     shall     extend 
where  such  right  of  shooting  and 
taking  game  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  landlord  as  though  such 
exclusive  rij^ht  were  reserved  by 
the  landlord  to  himself  by  deed. 
The  word  ''game"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection   means 
hares,    rabbits,    pheasants,    par- 
tridges, quails,  landrails,  grouse, 
woodcock,  snipe,  wild  duck,  wid- 
geon, and  teal ; 
And  the  tenant  shall  not  persistently 
obstruct  the  landlord,  or  any  person  or 
persons    authorised    by  him   in    that 
behalf  as  aforesaid,  in  the  exercise  of 
any  right  conferred  by  this  subsection. 
During  the  continuance  of  a  statu- 
tory   term,   all   mines   and  minerah^, 
coids  and  ooal  pits,  subject  to  such 
right  and  respect  thereof  as  the  tenant, 
under  the  contract  of  tenancy  subsist- 
ing immediately  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  statutory  term,  was  law- 
fully entitled   to   exercise,   shall   be 
deemed  to  be  exclusively  reserved  to 
the  landlord ; 

(6.)  The  tenant  shall  not| 
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Amendment  of  Law  as  to  GfmjtengatioH 
for  Disturbance. 

5.  There  shall  be  repealed  so  much 
of  section  three  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  as  provides 
for  the  scale  of  compensation,  and  so 
mach  of  the  same  section  as  declares 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  compensation 
exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  so  much  of  the  same 
section  as  declares  that  a  tenant  in  a 
higher  class  of  the  scale  may  at  his 
option  claim  compensation  under  a 
lower  class,  and  so  much  of  the  same 
section  as  prohibits  tenants  of  holding^ 
valued  at  such  sums  as  are  in  the  said 
section  mentioned,  and  making  such 
claims  for  compensation  for  disturbance 
as  are  in  the  said  section  mentioned, 
from  being  entitled  to  make  separate 
or  additional  claims  for  improvements 
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holding,  without  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  open  any  home  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  sectioD 
shall  prejudice  or  affect  any  ejectment 
for  non-payment  of  rent  institutdd  bj 
a  landlord  whether  before  or  aft^  the 
commencement  of  a  statutory  term,  in 
respect  of  rent  accrued  due  for  a  hold- 
ing before  the  oommenoement  of  such 
term. 

During  the  continuance  of  a  statu* 
tory  term  in  a  tenancy,  save  as  herein* 
after  provided,  the  court  may,  on  the 
application  of  the  landlord,  and  upon 
being  satisfied  that  he  is  desirous  of 
resuming  the  holding  or  part  thereof 
for  some  reasonable  uid  si^dent  par* 
pose  having  relation  to  the  good  of  the 
holding  or  of  the  estate,  including  the 
nse  of  the  ground  as  bnUding  ground, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboarers  in 
respect  of  cottages,  gardens,  or  allot- 
ments, or  for  the  purpoee  of  making 
grants  or  leases  of  sites  for  churdies 
or  other  places  of  religious  worship, 
schools,  dispensaries,  or  clergymen's  or 
schoolmasters'  residences,  authorise  the 
resumption  thereof  by  the  landlord 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  court  may 
think  fit,  and  require  the  tenant  to  seU 
his  tenancy  in  the  whole  or  such  poit 
to  the  landlord  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  court,  in- 
cluding full  compensation  to  the 
tenant. 

Provided  that  the  rent  of  any  hold- 
ing subject  to  statutory  conditions  noay 
be  increased  in  respect  of  capital  laid 
out  by  the  landlord  under  agreement 
with  the  tenant  to  such  an  amount  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  land<* 
lord  and  tenant. 

Amendment  of  Law  as  to  CompcnseHon 
for  Disturbance, 

C.  There  shall  be  repealed  so  much 
of  section  three  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  as  provides 
for  the  scale  of  compensation,  and  so 
much  of  the  same  section  as  declares 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  compensation 
cxcec<l  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  so  much  of  the 
same  section  as  declares  that  a 
tenant  in  a  higher  class  of  the 
scale  may  at  his.  opt  ion  claim  com* 
pensation  under  a  lower  class,  and  io 
much  of  the  same  section  as  prohibits 
tenants  of  holdings  valued  at  soch 
sums  as  are  in  the  said  section  men- 
tioned, and  making  such  claims  for 
compensation  for  disturbance  as  are  in 
the  said  section  mentioned,  ^m  being 
entitled  to  make  separate  or  additional 
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other  than  permanent  buildings  and 
reclamation  of  waste  land. 

The  oompensation  payable  under  the 
sakl  section  three  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant  disturbed  in  his  holding  by  the 
act  of  a  landlcsd  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  shall  be  as  follows  in  the  case 
of  holdings — 

Where   the   rent   is   under   thirty 
pounds,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $ewn 
yeari^  rent : 
Where  the  rent  is  under  fifty  pounds, 
a  .sum  not  exceeding  Jite  years* 
rent: 
Where  the  rent  is  under  one  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fimr 
yeart*  rent : 
Where  the    rent   is   one    hundred 
pounds  or  upwards,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  three  years'  rent. 


^9uniment  of  law  as  to  Campensation 
for  Improvements, 
6.  A  tenant  on  quitting  the  holding 
of  which  he  is  tenant  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  improyements    under  the 
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claims  for  improyements  other  than 
permanent  buildings  and  reclamation 
of  waste  land,  and  the  said  section 
three  shall  hereafter  be  read  as  if  from 
such  section  were  omitted  the  words 
**  for  the  loss  which  the  court  shall  find 
to  be  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of 
quitting  his  holding,**  so  that  the  said 
section  shall  be  read  aa  providing  that 
the  tenant  therein  mentioned  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  compensation  as  the 
courts  in  view  of  all  the  drcums^tances 
of  the  case,  shall  think  just,  subject  to 
the  scale  of  compensation  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

The  compensation  payable  under 
the  said  section  three  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant  disturbed  in  his  holding  by  the 
act  of  a  landlord  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  shall  be  as  follows  in  the  case 
of  holdings — 

Where  the  rent  is  thirty  pounds  or 
tmder,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seven 
years'  rent : 
Where   the   rent    is    above    thirty 
pounds  and  not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
years'  rent : 
Where  the  rent  is  above  fifty  pounds 
and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  not  exceeding  four 
years'  rent  : 
Where  the  rent  is  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  and  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  three  years'  rent : 
Where  the  rent  is  above  three  hun- 
dred pounds  and  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  years'  rent : 
Where  the  rent  is  above  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  year's  rent. 
Any  tenant  in  a  higher  class  of  the 
scale  may,  at  his  option,  claim  oom- 
pensation under  a  lower  class,  provided 
such  compensation  shall    not    exceed 
the  sum  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
under  such  lower  class  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rent  of  his  holding  was 
reduced   to    the  sum    (or  where  two 
sums  are  mentioned,  the  higher  sum) 
stated  in  such  lower  class. 

From  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870, 
shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Amendment  of  Law  as  to  Compensation 
for  Improvements, 

7.  A  tenant  on  quitting  the  holding 
of  which  he  is  tenant  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  receive  compen- 
sation   for    improvements    "'^*^r\t^alp 
X  2  ^ 
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Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  A^t, 
1870,  by  reason  only  of  the  determina- 
tion by  surrender  or  otherwise  of  the 
tenancy  snbsisting  at  the  time  when 
sach  improTements  were  made  by  such 
tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title,  and 
the  acceptance  by  him  or  them  of  a  new 
tenancy. 

Where  in  tracing  a  title  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  compensation  for 
improvements,  it  appears  that  an  out- 
going tenant  has  surrendered  his  tenancy 
in  oTCler  that  some  other  person  may  ho 
accepted  by  the  landlord  as  tenant,  the 
outgoing  tenant  shall  not  be  precluded 
from  being  deemed  the  predecessor  in 
title  of  tl^  incoming  tenant  by  reason 
only  of  such  surrender  of  tenancy  by  him. 

The  court,  in  adjudicating  on  a  claim 
for  compensation  for  improvements 
made  before  any  such  change  of  tenancy 
or  of  tenants,  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion all  the  circumstances  und^  which 
such  change  took  place,  and  shall  admit, 
reduce,  or  disallow  altogether  such 
claim  as  to  the  court  may  seem  just 


Part  II. 
Intervention  op  Court. 

7.  (1.)  The  tenant  of  any  present 
tenancy  to  which  this  Act  applies,  may 
from  time  to  time  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  tenancy  apply  to  the 
court  to  fix  what  is  the  fair  rent  to  be 
paid. 

(2.)  Such  application  may  also  be 
made  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  jointly. 

(3.)  A  fair  rent  means  such  a  rent 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after 
hearing  the  parties  and  considering  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  holding, 
and  district,  a  solvent  tenant  would 
undertake  to  pay  one  year  with  an- 
other :  Provided  that  the  court,  in  fixing 
such  rent,  shall  have  regard  to  the 
tenant's  interest  in  the  holding,  and  the 
tenant^s  interest  shall  be  estimated  with 
reference  to  the  following  considera- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say, 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  any  holding 
subject  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right  cus- 
tom or  to  any  usage  corresponding 
therewith— with  reference  to  the  said 
custom  or  usage ; 
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Landlord  and  Tenant  (IreUmd)  Act, 
1870,  by  reason  only  of  the  determi- 
nation by  surrender  or  otherwise  of  the 
tenancy  subsisting  at  the  time  when 
such  improvements  were  made  by  sndi 
tenant  or  his  predecesscws  in  title,  and 
the  acceptance  by  him  or  them  of  a 
new  tenancy. 

Where  in  tracing  a  title  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  compensation  for 
improvements,  it  appears  that  an  out- 
going tenant  has  surrendered  his  t^i- 
ancy  in  order  that  some  other  person 
may  be  accepted  by  the  landlord  as 
tenant  in  his  place,  and  such  other 
person  is  so  accepted  as  tenant,  the 
outgoing  tenant  shall  not  be  precluded 
from  being  deemed  the  predecessor  in 
title  of  the  incoming  tenant  by  reason 
only  of  such  surrender  of  tenancy  by  him. 

The  court,  in  adjudicating  on  a 
claim  for  compensation  for  improve- 
ments made  before  any  such  change  of 
tenancy  or  of  tenants,  shall  take  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstanoes 
under  which  such  change  took  place, 
and  shall  admit,  redoce,  or  dirallow 
altogether  such  claim  as  to  the  cooit 
may  seem  just. 

A  flax  scutching  mill  otherwise 
suitable  to  the  holding  on  which  it  is 
erected  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  on- 
suitable  to  the  holding  on  which  it  is 
erected  by  reason  only  that  it  is  avail- 
able for  purposes  beyond  those  of  the 
holding  on  which  it  is  situate. 

Part  IL 
Intervention  op  Court. 

8.  (1.)  The  tenant  of  any  present 
tenancy  to  which  this  Act  anplies,  or 
such  tenant  and  the  landlord  jointly, 
or  the  landlord,  after  having  demandwl 
from  such  tenant  an  increase  of  rent 
which  the  tenant  has  declined  to 
accept,  or  after  the  parties  have  other- 
wise failed  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
may  from  time  to  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  tenancy  apply  to  the 
court  to  fix  the  fair  rent  to  be  paid  by 
such  tenant  to  the  landlord  for  the 
holding,  and  thereupon  the  court,  after 
hearing  the  parties,  and  having  regard 
to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  respectively,  and  considering?  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  holding, 
and  district,  may  determine  what  is 
such  fair  rent. 

(2.)  The  rent  fixed  by  the  court  (in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  judicial  rent) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  rent  payable 
by  the  tenant  as  from  the  period  com- 
mencing at  the  rent  day  next  succeed- 
ing the  decision  of  the  court. 
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(b.)  In  cases  where  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  custom  or  usage 

with  reference  to  the  scale  of  compen- 
sation for  disturbwice  by  this  Act 
provided  (except  so  far  as  any  circum- 
stances of  the  case  shown  in  evidence 
may  justify  a  variation  therefrom),  and 
to  the  right  (if  any)  to  compensation 
for  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant 
or  his  predecessors  in  title. 

(4.)  If  the  rent  fixed  by  the  court 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  judicial 
rent)  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  rent 
payable  by  the  tenant  at  the  date  when 
the  application  was  made,  such  equal 
or  leas  rent  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
rent  payable  by  the  tenant  as  from  the 
period  commencing  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding rent  day, 

(6.)  If  the  judicial  rent  is  greater 
than  the  rent  payable  by  the  tenant  at 
the  date  when  the  application  was 
made,  such  greater  rent  shall,  if  the 
landlord  either  immediately  or  at  any 
time  within  fifteen  years  after  the 
determination  of  the  court  serves  notice 
on  the  tenant  to  that  effect,  be  deemed 
to  be  the  rent  payable  by  the  tenant  as 
from  the  period  commencing  at  the 
rent  day  next  succeeding  the  day  on 
which  such  notice  is  given. 

(6.)  If  the  landlord  fails  to  serve 
sodi  notice  altogether  or  serves  the 
same  only  after  an  interval,  then,  in  the 
event  of  any  sale  being  made  of  the 
tenancy  before  a  further  determination 
has  been  made  of  the  rent  by  the  court, 
the  landlord  shall  be  entitled,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  court,  to  receive  out  of 
the  purchase  moneys  of  the  tenancy 
sach  amount  as  the  court  may  think 
JDst^  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that 
the  landlord  has  abstained,  either  al- 
together or  for  an  interval,  from  in- 
creasing the  rent  to  the  amount  de- 
clared to  be  a  fair  rent  by  the  court. 

(7)  Where  the  judicial  rent  of  any 
present  tenancy  has  been  fixed  by  the 
court,  then,  until  the  expiration  of  a 
term  of  fifteen  years  after  the  determi- 
nation of  the  court  has  been  given  (in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  a  statutory  t€rm), 
such  present  tenancy  shall  (if  it  so  long 
oontinae  to  subsist)  be  deemed  to  be  a 
tenancy  subject  to  statutory  conditions 
and  having  the  same  incidents  as  a 
tenancy  subject  to  statutory  conditions 
consequent  on  an  increase  of  rent  by  a 
landlord,  with  this  modification,  that, 
during  the  statutory  term  in  a  present 
tenancy  consequent  on  the  first  deter- 
mination of  a  judicial  rent  of  that 
tenancy  by  the  court,  application  by 
the  landlord  to  authorise  the  resumption 
of  the  holding  by  him  for  some  purpose 
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(3.)  Where  the  judiciai  rent  of  any 
present  tenanqy  has  been  fixed  by  the 
court,  then,  until  the  expiration  of  a 
term  of  fifteen  years  from  the  rent  day 
next  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the 
determination  of  the  court  has  been 
given  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a 
statutory  term),  such  present  tenancy 
shall  (if  it  so  long  continue  to  subsist) 
be  deemed  to  be  a  tenancy  subject  to 
statutory  conditions,  and  having  the 
same  incidents  as  a  tenancy  subject  to 
statutory  conditions  consequent  on  an 
increase  of  rent  by  a  landlord,  with 
this  modification,  that,  during  the 
statutory  term  in  a  present  tenancy 
consequent  on  the  first  determination 
of  a  judicial  rent  of  that  tenancy  by 
the  court,  application  by  the  landlord 
to  authorise  the  resumption  of  the 
holding  or  part  thereof  by  him  for 
some  purpose  having  relation  to  the 
good  of  the  holding  or  of  the  estate, 
shall  not  be  entertained  by  the  oourt, 
unless — 

(a.)  Such  present  tenancy  has  arisen 
at  the  expiration  of  a  judicial  lease,  or 
of  a  lease  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Ac^  and  originally  made 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  thirty-one 
years;  or 

(6.)  It  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  oourt  that  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act  the  reversion  expectant  on 
the  determination  of  a  lease  of  the 
holding  was  purchased  by  the  landlord 
or  his  predecessors  in  title  with  the 
view  of  letting  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  the  land  for  building  purposes  on  the 
determination  of  such  lease,  and  that 
it  is  bond  fide  required  by  him  for  such 
purpose. 

(4.)  Where  an  application  is  made 
to  the  court  ^under  this  section  in  re- 
spect of  any  tenancy,  the  court  may,  if 
it  think  fit,  disallow  such  application 
where  the  court  is  satisfied  that  on  the 
holding  in  which  such  tenancy  subsists 
the  permanent  improvements  in  respect 
of  which,  if  made  by  the  tenant  or  his 
predecessors  in  title,  the  tenant  would 
have  been  entitled  to  compensation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  have  been  inade 
by  the  landlord  or  his  predecessors  in 
title,  and  have  been  substantially 
maintained  by  the  landlord  and  his 
predecessors  in  title,  and  not  made  or 
acquired  by  the  tenant  or  his  prede- 
cessors in  title, 

(5.)  On  the  occasion  of  any  appli- 
cation being  made  to  the  court  under 
this  section  to  fix  a  judicial  rent  in      j 
respect  of  any  holding  which  is  nM)QlC 
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liaving^  relation  to  the  good  ot  the 
holdinyg^  or  of  the  estate,  or  for  the 
beneHt  of  the  laboorers  in  respect  of 
cottages,  gardens,  or  allotments,  shall 
not  be  entertained  by  the  court. 

(8.)  Where  an  application  is  made 
to  the  court  under  this  section  in  respect 
of  any  tenancy,  the  court  may,  if  it 
think  fit,  disallow  such  application 
where  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the 
holding  in  which  such  tenancy  subsists 
has  theretofore  been  maintained  and 
improved  by  the  landlord. 

(9.)  On  the  occasion  of  any  appli- 
cation being  made  to  the  court  under 
this  section  to  fix  a  judicial  rent  in 
respect  of  any  holding  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right  cus- 
tom, or  an  usage  corresponding  to  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  the  landlord 
and  tenant  may  agree  to  fix,  or  in  the 
case  of  dispute  the  court  may  fix,  on 
the  application  of  either  landlord  or 
tenant,  a  specified  value  for  the  holding ; 
and,  where  such  value  has  been  fix^, 
then  if  at  any  time  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  statutory  term  the  tenant 
gives  notice  to  the  landlord  of  his  in- 
tention to  sell  the  tenancy,  the  landlord 
may  resume  the  holding  on  payment  to 
the  tenant  of  the  amount  of  the  value 
so  fixed,  together  with  the  value  of  any 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant  since 
the  time  at  which  such  value  was  fixed. 

(10.)  A  further  statutory  term  shall 
not  commence  until  the  expiration  of  a 
preceding  statutory  term,  and  an  altera* 
tion  of  judicial  rent  shall  not  take 
plaoe  at  less  intervals  thanffteen  years, 

(11.)  During  the  currency  of  a 
statutory  term  an  application  to  the 
court  to  determine  a  judicial  rent 
shall  not  be  made  except  during  the 
last  twelve  tnontke  of  the  current  statu- 
tory term. 
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subject  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right  cus- 
tom, or  an  usage  corresponding  to  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  may  agree  to  fix,  or  in 
the  case  of  dispute  the  court  may  fix, 
on  the  application  of  either  landlord 
or  tenant,  a  specified  value  for  the 
tenancy;  and,  where  such  value  has 
been  fixed,  then  if  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  the  statutory  term 
the  tenant  gives  notice  to  the  land- 
lord of  his  intention  to  sell  the  tenancy, 
the  landlord  may  purchase  the  tenancy 
on  pajrment  to  the  tenant  of  the 
amount  of  the  value  so  fixed,  together 
with  the  value  of  any  improvements 
made  by  the  tenant  since  the  time  at 
which  such  value  was  fixed,  but  sub- 
ject to  deduction  in  respect  of  any 
damage  caused  by  dilapidiUion  of  build- 
ings or  deterioration  of  soil  since  the 
time  at  which  the  value  was  so  fixed. 

(6.)  Subject  to  rules  made  under 
this  Act,  the  landlord  and  tenant  of 
any  present  tenancy  to  which  this  Act 
applies,  may,  at  any  time  if  sudi 
tenancy  is  not  subject  to  a  statutory 
term,  or  if  the  tenancy  is  subject  to  a 
statutory  term,  then  may,  during  the 
last  twelve  months  of  such  term,  by 
writing  under  their  hands,  agree  and 
declare  what  is  then  the  £air  rent  of 
the  holding;  and  such  agreement  and 
declaration  on  being  filed  in  oouit  in 
the  prescribed  manner,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  and  consequences  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  rent  so  agreed  on 
were  a  judicial  rent  fixed  by  the  court 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(7i)  A  further  statutory  term  shall 
not  commence  until  the  expiration  of  a 
preceding  statutory  term,  and  an  altera- 
tion of  judicial  rent  shall  not  take 
place  at  less  intervals  than  fifteen 
years. 

(8.)  During  the  currency  of  a  stai 
tutory  term  an  application  to  the  court 
to  determine  a  judicial  rent  shall  not 
be  made  except  during  the  last  twelve 
months  of  the  current  statutory  tens. 

(9.)  No  rent  shall  be  allowed  or 
made  payable  in  any  proceedings  under 
this  Act  in  respect  of  improvements 
made  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors 
in  title,  and  for  which,  in  the  opinioq 
of  the  court,  the  tenant  or  his  preder 
cessors  in  title  shall  not  have  been  paid 
or  otherwise  compensated  by  the  land< 
lord  or  his  predecessors  in  title. 

(10.)  The  amount  of  money  or 
money's  worth  that  may  have  been 
paid  or  given  for  the  tenancy  of  any 
holding  by  a  tenant  or  his  predecessors 
in.  title,  otherwise  than  to  the  landlord 
or  his  predecessors  in  tiUe,  ^lall  not  iA 
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8.  Where  the  court,  on  the  hearing 
of  an  application  of  either  landlord  or 
tenant  respecting  any  matter  under 
this  Act,  is  of  opinion  that  the  conduct 
of  either  landlord  or  tenant  has  been 
unreasonable,  or  that  the  one  has  un- 
reasonably refused  any  proposal  made 
by  the  other,  the  court  may  do  as 
follows : 

It  may  refuse  to  accede  to  the  ap- 
plication, or  may  accede  to  the  same 
subject  to  conditions  to  be  performed 
by  either  landlord  or  tenant,  or  may  im- 
pose on  either  party  to  the  application 
the  payment  of  the  costs  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  costs  of  any  proceedings, 
and  generally  may  make  such  order  in 
the  matter  as  the  court  thinks  most 
coDsistent  with  justice. 

The  court  in  considering  whether 
the  landlord  or  tenant  has  unreasonably 
refused  any  proposal  made  by  the  other, 
may  take  into  account  any  proposal 
that  may  have  been  made  of  the  grant 
by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  of  such  a 
lease  as  Is  hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  a  judicial  lease ;  but  the  conduct 
of  the  tenant  in  refusing  the  grant  of 
any  such  lease  shall  not  be  deemed  un- 
reasonable unless  the  court  is  satisfied 
that  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  having 
regard  to  the  value  of  his  tenancy, 
would  have  been  sufficiently  secured  by 
0uch  lease. 

Pabt  m. 

Exclusion  of  Act  bt  Agreement. 

Judicial  Leases, 

9.  The  landlord  and  tenant  of  any 
ordinary  tenancy  and  the  landlord  and 
proposed  tenant  of  any  holding  to 
which  this  Act  applies  which  is  not 
subject  to  a  subsisting  tenancy,  may 
agree,  the  one  to  grant  and  the  other 
to  accept  a  lease  for  a  term  of  thirty 'One 
years  or  upwards  (in  this  Act  referred 
t-o  as  a  judicial  lease),  on  such  condi- 
tions and  containing  such  provisions  as 
the  parties  to  such  lease  may  mutually 
agree  upon,  and  such  lease,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  court,  after  considering 
the  interest  of  the  tenant  and  the  value 
of  his  tenancy,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  former  tenancy,  if 
any,  in  the  holding ;  and  the  tenancy 
shall  during  the  continuance  of  such 
lease  be  regulated  by  the  provisions 
of  that  lease  alone,  and  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  tenancy  to  which  this 
Act  applies. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  judicial  lease. 


itself,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
be  deemed  to  be  a  ground  for  reducing 
or  increasing  the  rent  of  such  holding. 

9.  Where  the  court,  on  the  hearing 
of  an  application  of  either  landlord  or 
tenant  respecting  any  matter  under 
this  Act,  is  of  opinion  that  the  conduct 
of  either  landlord  or  tenant  has  been 
unreasonable,  or  that  the  one  has  un- 
reasonably refused  any  proposal  made 
by  the  other,  the  court  may  do  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  may  refuse  to  accede  to  the  ap- 
plication, or  may  accede  to  the  same, 
subject  to  conditions  to  be  performed 
by  either  landlord  or  tenant,  or  may 
impose  on  either  party  to  the  applica- 
tion the  payment  of  the  costs  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  costs  of  any  pro- 
ceedings, and  generally  may  make 
such  o^er  hi  the  matter  as  the  court 
thinks  most  consistent  with  justice. 


Part  in. 

Exclusion  op  Act  by  Agreement. 

Judicial  Leasa, 

10.  The  landlord  and  tenant  of  any 
ordinary  tenancy  and  the  landlord  and 
proposed  tenant  of  any  holding  to 
which  this  Act  applies  which  is  not 
subject  to  a  stibsisting  tenancy,  may 
agree,  the  one  to  gprant  and  the  other 
to  accept  a  lease  for  a  term  of  thirty- 
one  years  or  upwards  (in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  a  judicial  lease),  on  such 
conditions  and  containing  such  provi- 
sions as  the  parties  to  such  lease  may 
mutually  agree  upon,  and  such  lease,  if 
sanctioned  by  the  court,  after  consider- 
ing the  interest  of  the  tenant,  and 
where  such  lease  is  made  by  a  limited 
owner,  the  interest  of  all  persons  en- 
titled to  any  estate  or  interest  in  the 
holding  subsequent  to  the  estate  or 
interest  of  such  limited  owner,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  substituted  for  the  former 
tenancy,  if  any,  in  the  holding;  and 
the  tenancy  shall  during  the  contin- 
nancp  of  such  lease  be  legated  by 
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the  lessee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
tenant  of  a  future  ordinary  tenancy 
from  year  to  year  at  the  rent  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  so 
far  as  such  conditions  are  applicable  to 
such  tenancy. 


Fijped  Tenancies. 

10.  The  landlord  and  tenant  of  any 
present  ordinary  tenancy  may  agree 
that  such  tenancy  shall  become  a  fixed 
tenancy  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  and  such  fixed  tenancy  upon  being 
established  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
present  tenancy  previously  existing  in 
the  .holding,  and  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  tenancy  to  which  this  Act 
applies. 

11.  A  fixed  tenancy  Fhall  be  a  ten- 
ancy held  upon  such  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  establishing  such  tenancy, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions ; 
that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  tenant  shall  pay  a  fee-farm 
rent  which  may  or  may  not  be  subject 
to  re-valuation  by  the  court  at  such 
intervals  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant ;  and 

(2.)  The  tenant  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  holding  except  on 
breach  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
conditions  in  this  Act  declared  to  be 
statutory  conditions. 


Part  IV. 

Provisions  Supplemental  to  pre- 
ceding Parts. 

3Ii9cellaneoui. 

12.  Where  a  tenant  sells  his  ten- 
ancy without  notice  from  the  landlord 
that  he  is  about  to  raise  the  rent,  and 
the  landlord  demands  a  higher  rent 
from  the  purchaser  of  the  tenancy  than 
16  received  from  the  tenant,  the  pur- 
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the  provisions  of  that  lease  alone,  and 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  tenancy  to 
which  this  Act  applies. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  judicial  lease 
made  to  the  tenant  of  a  present 
tenancy  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
sixty  years,  the  lessee  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  tenant  of  a  present  ordinary 
teiuuioy  from  year  to  year  at  the  rent 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
lease,  so  to  as  such  conditicHis  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  tenancy. 

Fixed  Tenancies. 

11.  The  landlord  and  tenant  of  soy 
tenancy  may  agree  that  such  tenancy 
shall  become  a  fixed  tenancy  witliin 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  such  fixed 
tenancy  upon  being  established  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  tenancy  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  holding,  aod 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  tenancy  to 
which  this  Act  applies. 

12.  A  fixed  tenancy  shall  be  a 
tenancy  held  upon  sucli  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  establishing  sodi 
tenancy,  and  in  the  case  of  a  landlord 
who  is  a  limited  owner  the  court  shall 
approve  after  considering  the  interest 
of  all  persons  entitled  to  any  estate  or 
interest  in  the  holding  subsequent  to 
the  estate  or  interest  of  such  limited 
owner,  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  tenant  shall  pay  a  fee- 
farm  rent  which  may  or  may  not  be 
subject  to  re-valuation  by  tlie  court  at 
such  intervals  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
years  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  rent  on 
any  such  re-valuation  being  such  as 
the  court,  after  hearing  the  parties, 
and  having  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  respectively, 
and  considering  all  the  circumstanoes 
of  the  case,  holding,  and  district,  shall 
determine  to  be  fau- ;  and 

(2.)  The  tenant  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  holding  except  on 
breach  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
ditions in  this  Act  declared  to  be  sta- 
tutory conditions. 

Part  rv. 

Provisions  Supplemental  to  pre- 
CEDING  Parts. 

3fUoeUaneous, 
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chaser  may  sell  snch  tenancy  forth- 
with, and  if  he  sells  the  same  forthwith 
be  shall,  in  addition  to  any  moneys  he 
may  receive  from  the  sale  of  such  ten- 
an07,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
landlord  the  amount  by  which  the  sell- 
ing Talae  of  his  tenancy  may  have  been 
depreciated  by  the  increase  of  rent. 

13.  (1.)  Where  proceedings  are 
taken  by  the  landlord  to  compel  a  ten- 
ant to  quit  his  holding,  the  tenant  may 
Bell  his  tenancy  at  any  time  before  but 
not  after  the  expiration  of  Hx  monthi 
from  the  execution  of  a  writ  or  decree 
for  possession  in  an  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  and  at  any  time  before 
but  not  after  the  execution  of  such 
writ  or  decree  in  any  ejectment  other 
than  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  and,  if 
any  judgment  or  decree  in  ejectment 
has  been  obtained  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  such  tenant  may  within  the 
same  periods  respectively  apply  to  the 
court  to  fix  the  judicifiJ  rent  of  the 
holding. 

(2.)  Where  the  sale  of  any  tenancy 
is  delayed  by  reason  of  any  application 
being  made  to  the  court  or  for  any 
other  reasonable  cause,  the  court  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  tenant,  en- 
large the  time  during  which  the  tenant 
may  exercise  his  power  of  sale. 

(3.)  Where  any  proceedings  for 
compelling  the  tenant  to  quit  his 
holding  shall  have  been  taken  before 
or  after  an  application  to  fix  a  judicial 
rent  and  shall  be  pending  before  such 
application  is  disposed  of,  the  court 
before  which  such  proceedings,  are 
pending  shall  have  power  to  postpone 
or  suspend  such  proceedings  until  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
application  for  such  judicial  rent ;  and 
the  pendency  of  any  such  proceedhigs 
for  compelling  the  tenant  to  quit  his 
holding  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  court  to  fix  such  rent,  or 
with  any  right  of  the  tenant  resulting 
from  the  rent  being  so  fixed ;  and  any 
order  made  by  the  court  for  fixing  the 
rent  shall  operate  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  order  had  been  made  on  the 
day  of  the  date  of  application. 

Provided  that  proceedings  shall  not 
be  taken  by  a  landlord  to  compel  a 
tenant  to  quit  his  holding  for  breach  of 
any  statutory  condition,  save  as  fol- 
lows : — . 

(1.)  Where  the  condition  broken  is 
a  condition  relating  to  pasrment  of 
rent,  then  by  ejectment  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent; 
and 
.    (2.)  Where  the  condition  broken  is 
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13.  (1.)  Where  proceedings  are  or 
have  been  taken  by  the  landlord  to 
compel  a  tenant  to  quit  his  holding 
the  tenant  may  sell  his  tenancy  at  any 
time  before  but  not  after  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  from  the  execution 
of  a  writ  or  decree  for  possession  in  an 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  and 
at  any  time  before  but  not  after  the 
execution  of  such  writ  or  decree  in  any 
ejectment  other  than  for  non-payment 
of  rent ;  and  any  such  tenancy  so  sold 
shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  be  a  sub- 
sisting tenancy  notwithstanding  such 
proceedings,  without  prejudice  to  the 
landlord's  rights,  in  the  event  of  the 
said  tenancy  not  being  redeemed  within 
said  period  of  six  months ;  and,  if  any 
judgment  or  decree  in  ejectment  has 
been  obtained  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  such  tenant  may  within  the 
same  periods  res{$ectively  apply  to  the 
court  to  fix  the  judicisJ  rent  of  the 
holding,  but  subject  to  the  provisions 
herein  contained  such  application  shall 
not  Invalidate  or  prejudice  any  such 
judgment  or  decree,  which  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect. 

(2.)  Where  the  sale  of  any  tenancy 
is  delayed  by  reason  of  any  application 
being  made  to  the  court  or  for  any 
other  reasonable  cause,  the  court  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  tenant,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  direct,  enlarge  the  time 
during  which  the  tenant  may  exercise 
his  power  of  sale,  or  in  case  of  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent  redeem 
the  tenancy. 

(3.)  Where  any  proceedings  for  com- 
pelling the  tenant  of  a  present  tenancy 
to  quit  his  holding  shall  have  been 
taken  before  or  after  an  application  to 
fix  a  judicial  rent  and  shall  be  pending 
before  such  application  is  disposed  o^ 
the  court  before  which  such  proceed- 
ings are  pending  shall  have  power,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
may  direct,  to  postpone  or  suspend 
such  proceedings  until  the  termination 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  application 
for  such  judicial  rent ;  and  the  pen- 
dency of  any  such  proceedings  for 
compelling  the  tenant  to  quit  his  hold- 
ing shall  not  interfere  with  the  power 
of  the  court  to  fix  such  rent,  or  with 
any  right  of  the  tenant  resulting  from  j 
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the  rent  being  so  fixed ;  and  in  wodi 
case  any  order  made  by  the  ooort  for 
fixing  the  rent  shall  operate  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  order  had  been 
made  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  appU- 
cation. 

Provided,  that  proceedings  shall 
not  be  taken  by  a  lamllord  to  compel  a 
tenant  to  qtut  his  holding  for  breach 
of  any  statutory  condition,  save  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a.)  Where  the  condition  broken  is 
a  condition  relating  to  payment  of 
rent,  then  by  ejectment  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  and 

(ft.)  Where  the  condition  broken  U 
in  any  other  statutory  condition,  then 
by  ejectment  founded  on  notice  to 
quit. 

(4.)  Where  a  notice  to  quit  ia 
served  by  a  landlord  upon  a  tenant  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  tenant 
to  quit  his  holding  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  statutory  term  in  his 
tenancy  in  consequence  of  the  breadi 
by  the  t^iant  of  any  statutory  condi- 
tion other  than  the  condition  relating 
to  payment  of  rent,  the  tenant  may,  at 
any  time  before  the  commenoemrat  of 
an  ejectment  founded  on  such  notioo 
to  quit,  apply  to  the  land  commissioB, 
and  after  the  conmiencement,  or  at  the 
hearing  of  any  such  ejectment,  may 
apply  to  the  court  in  which  the  eject- 
ment is  brought,  for  an  order  restrain- 
ing the  landlord  from  taking  further 
proceedings  to  enforce  such  notke  to 
quit. 

If  the  land  commission  or  court  U) 
which  such  application  is  made  are  of 
opinion  that  adequate  satisfaction  for 
the  breach  of  such  condition  can  be 
made  by  the  payment  of  damages  to 
the  landlord,  and  that  the  tenant  may 
justly  be  relieved  from  the  liability  to 
be  compelled  to  quit  his  holding  in 
consequence  of  such  breadi,  the  com- 
mission or  court  may  make  an  order 
restraining  further  proceedings  on  the 
notice  to  quit,  upon  the  payment  by 
the  tenant  of  such  sum  for  damages 
as  they  shall  then,  or  after  due  in- 
quiry, award  to  the  landlord  in  satis- 
faction for  the  breach  of  the  statutory 
condition,  together  with  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  landlord  in  respect  to 
the  notice  to  quit  and  the  proceedings 
subsequent  thereto. 

If  the  land  commission  or  court  are 
of  opinion  that  no  appreciable  damage 
has  accrued  to  the  landlord 'from  tbe 
breach  of  such  condition,  and  that  the 
tenant  may  be  justly  relieved  as  afore- 
said, they  may  make  anm^der  restlain- 
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14.  The  conrt  on  beinj?  satisfied 
tliat  the  teuant  of  any  holding  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  has  died, 
and  that  the  tenancy  of  such  tenant 
ought  to  be  sold  under  this  Act,  and  that 
there  is  no  legal  personal  representative 
of  such  tenant,  or  no  legal  personal  re- 
presentative whoseserviccs  are  available 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  tenancy, 
may  appoint  any  person  whom  they 
think  fit  to  be  administrator  of  the 
deceased  tenant,  limited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  such  sale,  and  such  limited 
administrator  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  tenancy,  represent  the  de- 
ceased tenant  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  tenant  had  died  intestate,  and  ad- 
ministration had  been  duly  granted  to 
such  limited  administrator  of  all  the 
personal  estate  and  effects  of  the  de- 
ceased tenant. 

Such  limited  administrator  may  pay 
to  the  landlord,  out  of  the  purchase 
money,  any  sums  due  to  the  landlord  by 
the  deceased  tenant  inrespect  of  his  ten- 
ancy, and  may  pay  the  residue  of  the 
purchase  money  to  a  general  admini- 
strator (if  any),  or  into  court. 


15.  If  in  the  case  of  any  holding 
the  immediate  landlord  for  the  time 
being  is  deprived  of  his  estate  by  title 
paraonount,  effluxion  of  time,  or  other- 
wise, during  the  continuance  of  any 
tenancy,  the  next  superior  landlord  for 
the  time  being  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  during  the  continuance  of 
snch  tenancy,  stand  in  relation  of 
immediate  landlord  to  the  tenant  of 
the  tenancy,  and  have  the  rights  and  be 
subject  to  the  obligations  of  an  imme- 
diate landlord. 

(16.)  A  tenancy  for  a  year  certain 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
jear. 
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ing  further  prooeMings  on  the  notice 
to  quit,  upon  snch  terms  as  to  costs  as 
they  may  think  just 

(o.)  The  service  of  a  notice  to  quit, 
to  enforce  which  no  |)roceedings  are 
taken  by  the  landlord,  or  the  proceed- 
ings to  enforce  which  are  restrained 
by  the  court,  shall  not  6j^rate  to  de- 
termine the  tenancy. 

(6.)  A  tenant  compelled  to  quit  his 
holding  during  the  continttance  of  a 
statutory  term  in  liis  tenancy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  breach  by  tfaA  tenant 
of  any  statutory  condition,  sWl  not 
be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance. 

14.  The  court  on  being  satisfied 
that  the  tenant  of  any  holding  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  has  dl^d, 
and  that  the  tenancy  of  such  tenlktt  • 
ought  to  be  sold  under  this  Act,  and 
that  there  is  no  legal  personal  repre- 
sentative of  such  tenant,  or  no  legal 
personal  representative  whose  services 
are  available  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  tenancy,  may,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  (if  any)  as  they  may  think 
fit,  appoint  any  proper  person  to  be 
administrator  of  the  deceased  tenant, 
limited  to  the  purposes  of  such  sale, 
and  such  limited  administrator  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  tenancy, 
represent  the  deceased  tenant  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  tenant  had 
died  intestate,  and  administration  had 
been  duly  granted  to  such  limited 
administrator  of  all  the  personal 
estate  and  effects  of  the  deceased 
tenant. 

Such  limited  administrator  shall 
pay  to  the  landlord,  out  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  any  sums  due  to  the 
landlord  by  the  deceased  tenant  in 
respect  of  his  tenancy,  and  may  pay 
the  residue  of  the  purchase  money  to 
a  general  administrator  (if  any),  or 
into  court. 

15.  If  in  the  case  of  any  holding 
the  estate  of  the  immediate  landlord 
for  the  time  being  is  determined  during 
the  continuance  of  any  tenancy  from 
year  to  year,  whether  subject  or  not 
subject  to  statutory  conditions,  the 
next  superior  landlord  for  the  time 
being  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  during  the  continuance  of  such 
tenancy,  stand  in  the  relation  of  imme- 
diate landlord  to  the  tenant  of  the 
tenancy,  and  have  the  rights  and  be 
subject  to  the  obligations  of  an  imme- 
diate landlord. 

16.  A  tenancy  for  a  year  certain 
created  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ire-, 
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A  tenant  holding  nnder  a  tenancy 
less  than  a  yearly  tenancy  created  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  have  the 
same  rights  under  this  Act  as  a  yearly 
tenant,  except  where  land  is  let  merely 
for  temporary  convenience  or  to  meet  a 
temporary  necessity. 
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land)  Act,  1870,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

A  tenant  holding  under  a  teiian<7 
less  than  a  yearly  tenancy  created 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall 
have  the  same  rights  under  this  Act  as 
a  yearly  tenant,  except  where  land  is 
let  merely  for  temporary  convenience 
or  to  meet  a  temporary  necessity. 

17.  Where  the  tenant  of  a  holding 
by  virtue  of  his  tenancy  exercises,  in 
common  with  other  persons,  over  un- 
inclosed  land  a  right  of  pasturing  or 
turning  out  cattle  or  other  animals, 
or  exercises  a  right  of  cutting  and 
taking  turf  in  common  with  other  per- 
sons (which  other  persons,  together 
with  the  tenant,  are  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  commoners),  then  if 
such  holding  becomes  subject  to  a 
statutory  term  the  court  may,  daring 
the  continuance  of  such  term,  on  the 
application  of  the  landlord,  or  of  any 
commoner,  by  order  restrain  the  tenant 
from  exercising  his  right  of  pasture  or 
cutting  or  taking  turf  in  any  manner 
other  than  that  in  which  it  may  be 
proved  to  the  court  that  he  is,  under 
the  circumstances  and  according  to  the 
ordinary  usage  which  has  prevailed 
with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of 
the  landlord  amongst  the  oommoneis, 
reasonably  entitled  to  exercise  the 
same. 

18.  Any  person  prohibited  ui^er 
this  Act  from  letting  or  sub-letting  a 
holding  may,  after  service  of  the  pre- 
scribed notice  upon  the  landlord,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  court,  and  with 
power  for  the  court  to  prescribe  such 
terms  as  to  rent  and  otherwise  as  the 
court  thinks  just,  let  any  portion  of 
land  in  a  situation  to  be  approved  by 
the  landlord,  or  failing  such  approval 
to  be  determined  by  the  court,  with  or 
without  dwelling-houses  thereon  to  or 
for  the  use  of  labourers  bond  fide  em- 
ployed and  required  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  holding,  and  such  letting  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  sut>-letting  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  to  be  a  let- 
ting prohibited  by  this  Act ;  and  not- 
withstanding such  sub-letting,  the 
tenant  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  to  be  still  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  holding. 

Provided,  that  the  land  comprised 
in  each  letting  shall  not  exceed  lulf  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  that  where  the 
holding  contains  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  acres  of  tillage  land,  the  number 
of  such  lettings  shall  not  exceed  one, 
and  that  where  the  holding  contains 
more  than  twenty-five  acres  of  tillage 
land,  but  not  mor&4han  fifty  acres  o( 
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sach  land,  the  number  of  such  lettings 
shall  not  exceed  two ;  and  so  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acreage  of  tillage  land 
in  the  holding  after  fifty  acres. 

19.  Where  an  application  is  made 
to  the  court  for  the  determination  of  a 
judicial  rent  in  respect  of  any  holding, 
the  court,  if  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  improving  any  existing 
cottages  or  building  any  new  cottages, 
or  assig^ning  to  any  such  cottage  an 
allotment  not  exceeding  half  an  acre, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  labourers 
employed  on  such  holding,  may,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  in  making  the  order  deter- 
mining such  rent,  add  thereto  the 
terms  as  to  rent  and  otherwise  on  which 
such  accommodation  for  labourers  is 
to  be  provided  by  the  person  making 
the  application. 

Where  upon  any  such  application 
the  court  requires  the  tenant  of  the 
holding  to  improve  any  existing  cot- 
tage, or  to  build  any  new  cottage,  such 
tenant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person 
to  whom  a  loan  may  be  made  under 
the  Landed  Property  Improvement  (Ire- 
land) Acts  for  the  improvement  or 
building  of  dwellings  for  labourers,  as 
if  such  person  were  an  owner  within 
the  meaning  of  the  seventh  section  of 
the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  chapter  thirty-two ; 
but  any  such  loan  may  be  made  for  a 
less  sum  than  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

20.  A  tenancy  to  which  this  Act 
applies  shall  be  deemed  to  have  deter- 
mined whenever  the  landlord  has  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  holding  either 
on  the  occasion  of  a  purchase  by  him 
of  the  tenancy,  or  of  default  of  the 
tenant  in  selling,  or  by  operation  of 
law,  or  reverter,  or  otherwise.  Provided 
that: 

(1.)  Tlie  surrender  to  the  landlord 
of  a  tenancy  for  the  purpose  of  the 
acceptance  or  admission  of  a  tenant  or 
otherwise  by  way  of  transfer  to  a 
tenant  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
determination  of  the  tenancy : 

(2.)  Where  the  landloM  \ias  re- 
sumed possession  of  a  tenancy  from  a 
present  tenant,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit 
so  to  do,  reinstate  su6h  tenant  in  his 
holding  as  a  present  tenant ;  and 
thereupon  such  tenancy  shall  again 
become  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  are  applicable  to  pre- 
sent tenancies ; 

Provided  always,  that  the  landlord 
and  tenant  may  at  the  time  of  such  re- 
instatement ag^ree  on  the  rent  to  be 
paid  by  such  tenant,  and  in  S4)ch  case 
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snch  agreement  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  rent  so  agreed  on  were  a 
judicial  rent  fixed  by  the  court  under 
^e  provisions  of  this  Act ; 

(3.)  Where  a  present  tenancr  in  a 
hol^g  is  purchased  by  the  l^iidlord 
from  the  tenant  in  exercise  of  his  right 
of  prft.yiiption  under  this  Act,  and  not 
on  the  implication  or  by  the  wish  of 
the  tem^,,  or  as  a  bidder  in  the  open 
market,  th«n  if  the  landlord  within 
fifteen  years  from  the  passing  of  this 
Act  re-lets  the  Mkme  holding  to  another 
tenant,  the  sam%  shall  be  subject  from 
and  after  the  tia^  when  it  has  been 
so  re-let,  to  all  th«  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  are  applicable  to  present 
tenancies ; 

(4.)  A  tenant  holding  under  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  cnston^  or  a  usage 
corresponding  to  the  Ulst«t  tenant- 
right  customi  shall  be  entitled  to  tbe 
benefit  of  such  custom,  notwithiland- 
ing  any  determination  of  his  tentncj 
by  breach  of  a  statutory  condition*  or 
of  an  act  or  default  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  breach  of  a  statutory  con- 
dition. 

Whenever  a  present  tenancy  is  sold 
in  consequence  of  a  breach  by  the 
tenant,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
of  a  statutory  condition,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  tenancy  not  subject  to  statutory 
conditions,  of  an  act  or  default  on  the 
part  of  a  tenant,  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  which  would,  in  a  tcnanc7 
subject  to  such  conditions,  have  consti- 
tuted a  breach  thereof,  the  purchaser 
or  his  successors  in  title  in  such  ten- 
ancy shall  not  at  any  time  thereafter 
be  entitled  to  apply  to  the  court  under 
this  Act  to  fix  a  judicial  rent  for  the 
holding ;  but  this  provision  shall  not 
prejudice  or  affect  the  right  of  such 
purchaser  or  his  successors  to  hold  at 
such  judicial  rent  during  the  residue  of 
such  statutory  term,  if  any,  as  the 
holding  may  then  be  subject  to,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

21.  Any  leases  or  other  contracts  of 
tenancy  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  except  j-early  ten- 
ancies and  tenancies  less  than  yearly 
tenancies,  which  said  existing  leases 
and  contracts  of  tenancies  (except  as 
aforesaid)  are  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  existing  leases,  shall  remain  in 
force  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  passed,  and  holdings  subject 
to  such  existing  leases  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  lawful  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  said  leases,  and  not  by 
the  provisions  relating  to  tenancies  in 
that  behalf  contained  in  this  Act :  Pro- 
vided that  at  the^.^xpiration  of  snob 
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existing  leases,  or  of  such  of  them  as 
shall  expire  within  sixty  years  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  lessees,  if 
bond  fide  in  occupation  of  their  hold- 
ings,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  tenants  of 
present  ordinary  tenancies  from  year  to 
year,  at  the  rents  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  their  leases  respectively, 
so  far  as  such  conditions  are  applicable 
to  tenancies  from  year  to  year;  -but 
this  provision  shall  not  iqpply  where  a 
reversionary  lease  of  the  holding  has 
been  bond  fide  made  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act;  and  provided  also  that 
where  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  the  landlord  desires 
to  resume  the  holding  for  the  bond  fide 
purpose  of  occupying  the  same  as  a 
residence  for  himself,  or  as  a  home 
farm  in  connect\pn  with  his  residence, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  resi- 
dence for  some  member  of  his  family, 
the  court  may  authorise  him  to  resume 
the  same  accordingly,  in  the  manner 
and  on  the  terms  provided  by  the  fifth 
section  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
resumption  of  a  holding  by  a  landlord  : 
Provided  always,  that  if  the  holding  so 
resumed  shall  be  at  any  time  within 
fifteen  years  after  such  resumption  re- 
let to  a  tenant,  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject, from  and  after,  the  time  of  its 
being  so  re-let,  to  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  are  applicable  to  pre- 
sent tenancies. 

On  the  termination  of  any  such 
existing  lease  in  any  holding  which  if 
it  had  been  held  ht)m  year  to  year 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  custom,  or  any  usage  cor- 
responding therewith,  the  person  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  make  a 
claim  under  the  first  or  second  section 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870,  in  respect  of  the  same  hold- 
ing shall  be  entitled  to  do  so  notwith- 
standing that  the  holding  was  held 
under  any  such  lease,  but  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  leases  in  which  there 
is  contained  a  provision  expressly  ex- 
cluding the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom 
or  a  usage  corresponding  therewith. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  court 
shall  be  satisfied  that  since  the  passing 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870,  the  acceptance  by  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year  of  a  lease  of  his 
holding  containing  terms  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  were  at  the  time 
of  such  acceptance  unreasonable  or  un- 
fair to  the  tenant,  having  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act,  was  pro- 
cured by  the  landlord  by  threat  of 
eviction  or  undue  influence,  the  court 
mayj  upon  the  application  of  fhe  lenuatr 
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Extent  qf  Pkffcer  Ut  Gfntract  out  of  Act, 

17.  A  tenant  of  a  holding  or  hold- 
ings, valued  under  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  valuation  of  rateable  property  in 
Ireland  at  an  annual  value  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
shall  be  entitled  by  writing  under  his 
hand  to  contract  himself  out  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  save  as 
aforesaid  any  provision  contained  in 
any  lease  or  contract  of  tenancy  or 
other  contract,  which  provision  is  in- 
consistent with  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  void. 


limited  Owner, 

18.  A  landlord  being  a  limited 
owner,  as  defined  by  the  twenty-sixth 
section  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  may  exercise 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  any  powers  which  he  might  exer- 
cise if  he  were  an  absolute  owner,  with 
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made  within  six  months  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  declare  such  lease  to  be 
void  as  and  from  the  date  of  the  wpfii- 
cation  or  order,  and  upon  such  tenns 
as  to  costs  or  otherwise  as  to  the  oouit 
shall  seem  just;  and  thereupon  the 
tenant  shall  as  and  from  such  date  be 
deemed  to  be  the  tenant  of  a  present 
ordinary  tenancy  from  year  to  year  at 
the  rent  mentioned  in  such  lease.  Any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  any  proceedings  under  this 
section  may,  by  leave  of  the  court, 
which  leave  shall  be  granted  unless  the 
court  shall  consider  the  appeal  friro- 
lous  or  vexatious,  appeal  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Court  of  App^  in  Ireland,  and 
the  decision  of  the  said  Ck»urt  of  Ap- 
peal shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Extent  of  Power  to  Contract  out  of  Act* 

22.  A  tenant  whose  holding  or  the 
aggregate  of  whose  holdings  is  valued 
under  the  Act  relating  to  the  valuation 
of  rateable  property  in  Ireland  at  an 
annual  value  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  shall  be  entitled 
by  writing  under  his  hand  to  contract 
himself  out  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870. 

Where  the  tenancy  in  a  holding 
subject  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right  cm- 
tom  or  to  any  corresponding  usage,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  landlord  htm. 
the  tenant  by  voluntary  purchase  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  then,  if  at  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  the 
owner  of  any  such  holding  is  in  actual 
occupation  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful, 
in  the  case  of  the  first  tenancy  created 
in  the  holding  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  for  the  parties  to  the  contract 
creating  the  same,  by  writing  under 
their  hands,  to  provide  that  such  ten- 
ancy shall  be  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  section  one  of  this  Act. 

Save  as  in  this  section  mentioned 
any  provision  contained  in  any  lease 
or  contract  of  tenancy  or  other  con- 
tract made  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  which  provision  is  inconsistent 
with  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870,  shall  be  void. 

Limited  Owner, 

23.  A  landlord  being  a  limited 
owner,  as  defined  by  the  twenty-sixth 
section  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  may  exercise  under 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
any  powers  which  he  might  exercise  if 
he  were  an  absolute  owneiL  with  this 
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tbis  ezoeption,  that  except  in  the  case 
of  a  body  corporate,  oommissioiien,  or 
other  like  body,  a  limited  owner  shall 
not  create  a  fixed  tenancy  without  the 
sanction  of  the  conrt.  Any  fines  or 
principal  moneys  arising  from  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  manner  provided  by  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  hereafter  in 
this  Act  defined  with  respect  to  the 
pnichase  money  or  compensation  com- 
ing to  parties  having  limited  interests. 


Pabt  V. 

AoQUiBiTiON  OP  Land  by  Tenants, 
Rbclamation  of  Land,  and  Emi- 
gration. 

AequitUion  of  Land  hj  TenanU, 

19.  (1.)  The  land  commission,  out 
of  moneys  in  their  hands,  may.  if  satis- 
fied with  the  secority,  advance  sums  to 
tenants  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  purchase  their  holdings,  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say, — 

(0.)  Where  a  sale  of  a  holding  is 
about  to  be  made  by  a  landlord  to  a 
tenant  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  a  principal  sum, 

the  land  commission  may  advance 
to  the  tenant  for  the  purposes  of 
such  purchase,  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding three  fowrths  of  the  said 
principal  sum.' 
(i.)  Where  a  sale  of  a  holding  is 
about  to  be  made  by  a  landlord  to  a 
tenant  in  consideration  of  the  tenant 
paying  a  fine  and  engaging  to  pay  to 
the  landlord  a  fee  farm  reus 

the  land  commission  may  advance 
to  the  tenant  for  the  purposes  of 
such  purchase,  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  half  of  the  fine  pay- 
able to  the  landlord. 
Provided  that  no  advance  shall  be 
made  by  the  land  conmiission  under 
this  secticm  on  a  holding  subject  to  a 
fee  farm  rent,  where  the  amount  of 
such  fee  farm  rent  exceeds  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  rent  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  land  commission,  a  sol- 
vent tenant  woqld  pay  for  the  holding. 
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exception,  that  except  in  the  case  of  a 
body  corporate,  commissioners,  or  other 
like  body,  a  limited  owner  shall  not 
grant  a  judicial  lease  or  create  a  fixed 
tenancy  without  the  sanction  of  the 
court.  Any  fines  or  principal  moneys 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  manner  provided 
by  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts  hereinafter  in  this  Act  defined 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  money  or 
compensation  coining  to  parties  having 
limited  interests. 

In  the  case  of  any  holding  subject 
to  mOTtgage  the  prescribed  notice  of 
any  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant  for  granting  a  judicial  lease  or 
creating  a  fixed  tenancy  of  such  hold- 
ing under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  served  upon  the 
mortgagee,  and  the  mortgagee  shall  be 
entitled  to  intervene  in  sach  proceed- 
ings in  the  prescribed  manner  and 
subject  to  the  prescribed  conditions. 

Part  V. 

Acquisition  of  Land  bt  Tenants, 
Reclamation  of  Land,  and  Emi- 
gration. 

AequitUion  of  Zand  by  TenanU, 

2-1.  (1.)  The  land  commission,  out 
of  moneys  in  their  hands,  may,  if 
satisfied  with  the  security,  advance 
sums  to  tenants  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings, as  follows,  that  is  to  say, — 

(a.)  Where  a  sale  of  a  holding  is 
about  to  be  made  by  a  landlord  to  a 
tenant  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  a  principal  sum, 

the  land  commission  may  advance 
to  the  tenant  for  the  purposes  of 
such  purchase,  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding three  fourths  of  the  said 
princi^  sum. 
(h,)  Where  a  sale  of  a  holding  is 
about  to  be  made  by  a  landlord  to  a 
tenant  in  consideration  of  the  tenant 
paying  a  fine  and  engaging  to  pay  to 
the  landlord  a  fee  isnm  rent, 

the  land  commission  may  advance 
to  the  tenant  for  the  purposes  of 
such  purchase,  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  half  of  the  fine  pay- 
able to  the  landlord. 
Provided  that  no  advance  shall  be 
made  by  the  land  commission  under 
this  section  on  a  holding  subject  to  a 
fee  farm  rent,  where  the  amount  of 
such  fee  farm  rent  exceeds  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  rent   which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  land  commission,  would 
be  a  fair  rent  for  the  holding.  ^-^  , 
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(2.)  Sales  by  landlonis  to  tenants 
may  on  the  ^plication  of  either  land* 
lord  or  tenant  be  negotiated  and  com- 
pleted through  the  medium  of  the  land 
commission  at  a  fixed  price  or  per- 
centage, according  to  a  scale  to  be 
settled  from  time  to  time  by  the  land 
commission  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasory. 

(3.)  Where  an  estate  is  subject  to 
incumbrances,  or  any  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  title,  the  land  commission,  if  satis- 
fied with  the  indemnity  or  terms  given 
by  the  landlord,  may  themselves  in- 
demnify the  tenant  against  any  such 
incumbrances,  or  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  adverse  to  or  in  derogation  of 
the  title  of  the  landlord,  and  any  tvch 
indemnity  of  ths  land  eotfimistion  shall 
be  a  cliarge  upon  tlie  (hnsoHdated  Fwtd 
or  the  grotving  produce  thereof. 


20.  (1.)  Any  estate  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  land  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  reselling  to  the  tenants  of 
the  lands  comprised  in  such  estate  their 
respective  holdings,  if  the  land  com- 
mission are  satisfied  with  the  expediency 
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(2.)  Sales  by  landloids  to  tenants 
may  on  the  a{^lication  of  either  land- 
lord or  tenant  be  m^otiated  and  com- 
pleted through  the  medium  of  the  land 
commission  at  a  fixed  price  or  percent- 
age, according  to  a  scale  to  be  settled 
from  time  to  time  by  the  land  com- 
mission with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3.)  Where  an  estate  is  subject  to 
incumbrances,  or  any  doubt  ariaes  as  to 
the  title,  the  land  commi8aion»  if  satis- 
fied with  the  indemnity  or  terms  given 
by  the  landlord,  may  themaelves  in- 
demnify the  tenant  against  any  sodi 
incumbrances,  or  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  adverse  to  ot  in  derogation  of 
the  title  of  the  landlord,  and  any  sudi 
indenmity  of  the  land  commission  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  the  Ck>ns(didsted 
Fund  or  the  growing  produce  thereof. 

26.  A  landlord  of  a  holding,  being  a 
limited  owner  as  defined  by  the  twenty- 
sixth  section  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  may  by  agreement, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Ck>nsolidation  Acts  (except  so 
much  of  the  same  as  relates  to  the 
purchase  of  lands  otherwise  than  by 
agreement),  sell  and  convey  such  hold- 
ing to  the  tenant,  and  may  exodse  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  an  ab- 
solute owner  the  power  of  permitting 
any  sum  not  exceeding  one  fourth  in 
amount  of  the  price  which  the  tenant 
may  pay  as  purchase  money,  to  remain 
as  a  charge  upon  such  holding  secured 
by  a  mortgage,  and  in  case  of  any 
advance  being  made  by  the  land  com- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  the  tenant  for  the  purchase  of 
such  holding  any  such  mcntgage  shall 
be  subject  to  any  charge  in  favour  of 
the  land  commission  for  securing  such 
advance ;  and  any  such  mortgage  and 
the  principal  moneys  secured  thereby 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
purcliase  money  or  compensation  pay- 
able in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  sodi 
holding,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly in  manner  provided  by  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts ;  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  said  Acts  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  ex- 
pression "the  special  Act"  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  this  Act,  and  the 
expression  "the  promoters  of  the  un- 
dertaking "  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  tenant. 

26.  (1.)  Any  estate  may  be  pu^ 
chased  by  the  land  commission  fxx  the 
piupose  of  reselling  to  the  tenants  of 
the  lands  comprised  in  such  estate  their 
respective  holdings,  if  the  land  com- 
mission are  satisfied-vwith  the  expedi- 
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of  the  purchase,  and  are  farther  satisfied 
that  a  competent  number  of  the  tenants 
are  able  and  willing  to  purchase  their 
holdings  from  the  l^d  commission. 

(2.)  The  sale  by  the  land  commis- 
sion of  a  holding  to  the  tenant  thereof 
may  be  made  either  in  consideration  of 
a  principal  sum  being  paid  as  the  whole 
price  (p^ether  paid  immediately  or  by 
means  of  snch  advance  as  in  this  part 
of  this  Act  mentioned)  or  in  considera- 
tion of  a  fine  and  of  a  fee  farm  rent, 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  amount 
of  the  fee  farm  rent  shall  not  exceed 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  rent  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  land  commission 
a  solvent  tenant  would  pay  for  the 
holding. 

(3.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
a  competent  number  of  tenants  means 
a  body  of  tenants,  who  are  not  less  in 
number  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  tenants  on  the  estate*,  and 
who  pay  in  rent  not  less  than  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  rent  of  the  estate, 
and  of  whom  a  number,  comprising  not 
less  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  tenants  on  the  estate  are  willing  to 
pay  the  whole  price  of  their  holdings, 
cither  immediately  or  by  means  of  such 
advances  as  in  this  part  of  this  Act 
mentioned. 

(4.)  The  land  commission  may  ad- 
vaQoe  to  a  tenant  proposing  to  pay  the 
whole  price  of  his  holding  any  sum  not 
exceeding  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
said  price,  and  to  a  tenant  purchasing 
subject  to  a  fee  farm  rent^a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  half  of  the  amoimt  of 
the  fine  payable  by  the  tenant. 

(6.)  In  sales  by  the  land  commission 
to  tenants  in  pursuance  of  this  section, 
a  separate  charge  shall  not  be  made  for 
any  expenses  relating  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  conveyance  of  the  propertj-,  but 
such  expenses  shall  be  included  in  the 
price  or  fine  payable  by  the  purchaser. 

The  land  commission  may,  if  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  indemnity  or 
terms  offered  or  given  by  the  vendor, 
purchase  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
an  estate  subject  to  incumbrances,  or 
an  estate  subject  to  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  adverse  to  or  in  derogation  of 
the  title  of  the  vendor,  and  the  land 
coomiission  may  indemnify  any  person 
to  whom  they  may  sell  any  holding 
nnder  this  section  against  any  such 
incumbrances,  or  the  enforcement  of 
any  such  right,  title,  or  interest,  and 
$neh  indemnity  $hall  he  a  charge  on  the 
Ommlidated  Ihmd  or  ike  gromjtg  pro- 
duce thereof. 
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ency  of  the  purchase,  and  are  further 
satisfied  that  a  competent  number  of 
the  tenants  are  able  and  willing  to 
purchase  their  holdings  from  the  land 
commission. 

(2.)  The  sale  by  the  land  commis- 
sion of  a  holding  to  the  tenant  thereof 
may  be  made  either  in  consideration  of 
a  principal  sum  being  paid  as  the  whole 
price  (whether  paid  immediately  or  by 
means  of  such  advance  as  in  this  part 
of  this  Act  mentioned)  or  in  considera- 
tion of  a  fine  and  of  a  fee  farm  rent, 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  amount 
of  the  fee  farm  rent  shall  not  exceed 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  rent  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  land  commission 
would  be  a  fair  rent  for  the  holding. 

(3.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
a  competent  number  of  tenants  means 
a  body  of  tenants  who  are  not  less  in 
number  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  tenants  on  the  estate,  and 
who  pay  in  rent  not  less  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  rent  of  the  estate, 
and  of  whom  a  number,  comprising  not 
less  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  tenants  on  the  estate,  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  the  whole  price  of  their 
holdings,  either  immediately  or  by 
means  of  such  advances  as  in  this  part 
of  this  Act  mentioned. 

The  condition  as  to  three  fourths  of 
the  number  of  tenants  may  be  relaxed 
on  special  grounds  with  the  consent 
of  the  Loids  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  but  so  that  in  no  case  less 
than  half  the  number  of  tenants  shall 
be  able  and  willing  to  purchase. 

(4.)  The  land  commission  may  ad- 
vance to  a  tenant  proposing  to  pay  the 
whole  price  of  his  holding  any  sum  not 
exceeding  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
said  price,  and  to  a  tenant  purchasing 
subject  to  a  fee  farm  rent  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  half  of  the  amount  of 
the  fine  payable  by  the  tenant. 

(5.)  In  sales  by  the  land  commission 
to  tenants  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  a 
separate  charge  shall  not  be  made  for  any 
expenses  relating  to  the  purchase,  sale, 
or  conveyance  of  the  property,  but  such 
expenses  shall  be  included  in  the  price 
or  fine  payable  by  the  purchaser. 

The  land  commission  may,  if  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  indemnity  or 
terms  offered  or  given  by  the  vendor, 
purchase  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion an  estate  subject  to  incumbrances, 
or  an  estate  subject  to  any  right,  title, 
or  interest  adverse  to  or  in  derogation 
of  the  title  of  the  vendor,  and  the  land 
commission  may  indemnify  any  person 
to  whom  they  may  sell  any  holding 
under  this  section  against  any  s^ch  in- 
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21.  Where  the  land  commission  have 
purchased  an  estate,  they  may  sell  any 
parcels  which  they  do  not  sell  to  tl]« 
tenants  thereof  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit,  in  consideration  either  of  a 
principal  sum  as  the  whole  price,  or  of 
a  fine  and  a  fee  farm  rent,  or  partly  in 
one  way  and  partly  in  the  other. 

The  land  commission  may  advance 
to  any  purchaser  of  a  parcel  under  this 
section,  on  the  security  of  such  parcel, 
one  halt  of  the  principal  sum  paid  as 
the  whole  price  or  of  the  fine. 

The  provisions  of  this  part  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  the  charges  for 
expenses  and  to  the  mode  in  which 
sales  are  to  be  made  and  to  the  in- 
demnity which  the  land  commission 
may  give  to  the  purchaser  shall,  except 
so  ^  as  the  land  commission  other- 
wise direct,  apply  to  the  sale  of  a  parcel 
in  pursuance  of  this  section  in  like 
manner  as  if  the  purchaser  had  been 
the  tenant  of  the  holding  at  the  time  of 
his  making  the  purchase. 

22.  (1.)  Any  advance  made  by  the 
land  commission '  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  money  for  the  purchase  of  a 
holding  from  a  landlord  or  of  a  holding 
or  parcel  from  the  land  commission, 
shall  be  repaid  by  an  annuity  in  favour 
of  the  land  commission  for  thirty-fire 
yean  of  five  pound*  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  such  advance,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  less  sum. 

(2.)  Every  such  advance  shall  be 
secured  to  the  commission  either  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  commission  and  the  person 
to  whom  the  advance  is  made,  and  as 
the  commission  think  sufficient,  or  in 
manner  provided  by  Part  III.  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870,  as  amended  by  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1872,  in  like 
manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the  same 
were  such  an  advance  as  is  mentioned 
in  those  Acts,  and  as  if  the  land  com- 
mission were  the  Board  therein  men- 
tioned, and  as  if  the  person  receivinj? 
the  advance  were  a  tenant  or  purchaser 
therein  mentioned. 

(3.)  Any  person  liable  to  pay  an 
annuity  in  this  section  mentioned  may 
redeem  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
as  provided  by  section  fifty-one  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870. 
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cnmbranoes  or  the  enforcement  of  anj 
such  ri^ht,  title,  or  interest,  and  such 
indemmty  shall  be  a  chaige  on  tbe 
Consolidated  Fund  or  the  growing 
produce  thereof. 

27.  Where  the  land  commission  have 
purchased  an  estate,  they  may  sdl  any 
parcels  which  they  do  not  sell  to  the 
tenants  thereof  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit,  in  consideration  either  of  a 
principal  sum  as  the  whole  price,  or  of 
a  fine  and  a  fee  farm  reat^  or  partly 
in  one  way  and  partly  in  the  other. 

The  Is^d  commission  may  advance 
to  any  purchaser  of  a  parcel  under  this 
section,  on  the  security  of  such  pucd, 
one  half  of  the  principal  sum  paid  as 
the  whole  price  or  -of  the  fine. 

The  provisions  of  this  part  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  the  charges  for 
expenses  and  to  the  mode  in  whidi 
sales  are  to  be  made  and  to  the  in- 
demnity which  the  land  commission 
may  gfive  to  the  purchaser  shall,  except 
so  far  as  the  land  commission  otherwise 
direct,  apply  to  the  sale  of  a  parcel  in 
pursuance  of  this  section  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  the  purchaser  had  been  the 
tenant  of  the  holding  at  the  time  of 
his  making  the  purchase. 

28.  (I.)  Any  advance  made  by  tbe 
land  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  money  for  the  purchase  of  a 
holding  from  a  landlord  or  of  a  holding 
or  parcel  from  the  land  commission, 
shall  be  repaid  by  an  annuity  in  &voar 
of  the  land  conmiission  for  thirty-five 
years  of  five  pounds  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  such  advance,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  for  any  less  sum. 

(2.)  Every  such  advance  shall  be 
secured  to  the  conunission  either  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  commission  and  the  person 
to  whom  the  advance  is  made,  and  as 
the  conmiission  think  sufficient,  or  in 
manner  provided  by  Part  ID.  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870,  as  amended  by  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1872,  in  like 
manner  in  all  respects  as  if  tbe  same 
were  such  an  advance  as  is  mentioned 
in  those  Acts,  and  as  if  the  land  com- 
mission were  the  Board  therein  men- 
tioned, and  as  if  the  person  receiving 
the  advance  were  a  tenant  or  purchaser 
therein  mentioned. 

(3.)  Any  person  liable  to  pay  an 
annuity  in  this  section  mentioned  may 
redeem  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  may  pre-pay  any  instadments  thereof 
in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  is 
provided  by  section  fifty-one  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870,  or  in  such  o^r  manner,  and  on 
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23.  (1.)  The  land  commission  shall 
not  purchase  a  leasehold  estate  under 
this  part  of  this  Act,  unless  the  lease  is 
for  lives  or  years  renewable  for  ever,  or 
is  for  a  term  of  years  of  which  not  less 
than  sixty  are  unexpired  at  the  time 
when  the  sale  is  made,  or  unless  the 
land^commission  have  purchased  some 
greater  right  or  interest  in  the  estate  in 
which  the  leasehold  would  be  merged : 
Provided  that — 

(a.)  This  part  of  this  Act  shall  not 
empower  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  hold- 
ing  under  a  lease  containing  a  prohibi- 
tion against  alienation  to  sell  such 
leasehold  unless  such  prohibition  is 
determined  or  is  waived ;  and 

(6.)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prevent  the  purchase  of  an  estate  by 
reason  only  of  a  small  part  thereof 
being  leasehold. 

(2.)  Any  body  corporate,  public 
company,  trustees  for  charities,  com- 
missioners or  trustees  for  collegiate  or 
other  public  purposes,  or  any  person 
having  a  limited  interest  in  an  estate  or 
any  r%ht  or  interest  therein,  may  sell 
the  same  to  the  land  commission,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  by  the 
land  commission  of  any  estate  or  any 
right  or  interest  therein  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  (except  so 
much  as  relates  to  the  purchase  of  land 
otherwise  than  by  agreement)  shall  be 
incorporated  with  this  Act,  and  in  con- 
struing those  Acts  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  the  "special  Act"  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  this  Act,  and 
"the  promoters  of  the  undertaking" 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  land 
commission,  and  **  land  "  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  any  right  or  interest 
in  land. 

(3.)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
"the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts  "  means  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  1845,  as  amended  by 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1860,  the  Bail  ways 
Act  (Ireland),  1851,  the  Railways  Act 
(Ireland),  1860,  the  Railways  Act 
(Ireland),  1864,  and  the  Railway  Tra- 
verse Act. 

(4.)  Any  sale  of  a  holding  to  a 
tenant  by  a  landlord,  also  any  saJe  to  a 
tenant  of  a  holding  by  the  land  com- 
mission in  pursuance  of  this  part  of  this 
Act,  may  be  made  either  in  pursuance 
of  Part  n.  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 


such  other  terms,  as  the  IVeasury  may 
from  time  to  time  approve,  having 
regard  to  the  due  repayment  of  the 
loan  and  the  protection  of  the  land 
conmiission  against  loss  by  the  said 
loan. 

29.  (1.)  The  land  commission  shall 
not  purchase  a  leasehold  estate  under 
this  part  of  this  Act,  unless  the  lease  is 
for  lives  or  years  renewable  for  ever,  or 
is  for  a  term  of  years  of  which  not  less 
than  sixty  are  unexpired  at  the  time 
when  the  sale  is  made,  or  imless  the 
land  conmiission  have  purchased  some 
greater  right  or  interest  in  the  estate  in 
which  the  leasehold  would  be  merged : 
Provided  that — 

(a.)  This  part  of  this  Act  shall  not 
empower  the  owner  of  a  leasehold 
holding  under  a  lease  containing  a 
prohibition  against  alienation  to  sell 
such  leasehold  unless  such  prohibition 
is  determined  or  is  waived ;  and 

(d.)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prevent  the  purchase  of.  an  estate  by 
reason  only  of  a  small  part  thereof 
being  leasehold. 

(2.)  Any  body  corporate,  public 
company,  trustees  for  charities,  com- 
missioners or  trustees  for  collegiate  or 
other  public  purposes,  or  any  person 
having  a  limited  interest  in  an  estate 
or  any  right  or  interest  therein,  may 
sell  the  same  to  the  land  commission, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  by 
the  land  commission  of  any  estate  or 
any  right  or  interest  therein  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  (except  so 
much  as  relates  to  the  purchaise  of  land 
otherwise  than  by  agreement)  shall  be 
incorporated  with  this  Act,  and  in  con- 
struing those  Acts  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  the  "  special  Act "  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  this  Act,  and  the 
*'  promoters  of  the  undertaking  "  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  the  land  commis- 
sion, and  "  land  "  shall  be  construed  to 
include  any  right  or  interest  in  land.   , 

(3.)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
'*the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts"  means  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  1845,  as  am^ded  by 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation:  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1860.  ^ 

(4.)  Any  sale  of  a  holding  to  a 
tenant  by  a  landlord,  also  any  sale  to  a 
tenant  of  a  holding  by  the  land  com- 
mission in  pursuance  of  Part  II.  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  land 
commission  may  think  expedient ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  application  of 
the  said  Part  II.,  "price"  in  section 
thirty-two  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  sh^  be  deemed  tf^ 
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(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  or  in  sach  manner 
as  the  land  commission  may  think  ex- 
pedient ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
application  of  the  said  Part  II.,  "  price  " 
in  section  thirty-two  of  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  a  fine  and  a  fee 
farm  rent  as  well  as  a  principal  sum, 
and  the  enactments  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  price  shall  apply  with 
the  necessary  modifications. 

24.  (1.)  As  between  the  land  com- 
mission and  the  proprietor  for  the  time 
being  of  any  holding  for  the  purchase 
of  which  the  land  commission  have 
advanced  money  in  pursuance  of  thia 
part  of  this  Act,  the  following  condi- 
tions shall  be  imposed  so  long  as  such 
holding  is  subject  to  any  charge  in 
respect  of  an  annuity  in  favour  of  the 
land  commission  ;  that  is  to  say, 

(a.)  The  holding  shall  not  be  sold 
by  such  proprietor  without  the  consent 
of  the  land  commission  until  one  half 
of  the  whole  charge  has  been  dis- 
charged : 

(^.)  The  holding  shall  not  be  sub- 
divided or  sublet  by  such  proprietor 
without  the  consent  of  the  land  com- 
mission until  the  whole  charge  due  to 
the  land  commission  has  been  repaid-: 

(p.)  Where  the  proprietor  sells,  sub- 
divides, or  sublets  any  holding  or  part 
of  a  holding  in  contravention  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
land  commission  may  cause  the  holding 
to  be  sold : 

(rf.)  Where  the  title  to  the  holding 
is  divested  from  the  proprietor  by  bank- 
ruptcy, or  judgment,  the  land  commis- 
sion may  cause  the  holding  to  be  sold : 

(e.)  Where,  on  the  decease  of  the 
proprietor,  the  holding  would  by  reason 
of  any  devise,  bequest,  intestacy,  or 
otherwise,  become  sub-divided  the  land 
commission  may  require  the  holding  to 
be  sold  within  twelve  months  after  the 
death  of  the  proprietor  to  some  one 
person,  and  if  dc^ult  is  made  in  selling 
the  same,  the  land  commission  may 
cause  the  same  to  be  sold. 

(2.)  The  land  commission  may  cause 
any  holding  which  under  this  section 
they  can  cause  to  be  sold,  or  any  part 
of  such  holding,  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction  or  private  contract,  and  subject 
to  any  conditions  of  sale  they  may 
aAnk  expedient,  and  after  such  notice 
of  ttie  time,  place,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions of  such  sale,  as  they  think  just 
and  expedient ;  and  the  land  conmiis- 
sion  may  convey  such  holding  to  the 
purchaser  in  like  manner  in  all  respects 
«  if  the  holding  had  been  vested  in  the 
ind  commission. 
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include  a  fine  and  a  fee  farm  rent  as 
well  as  a  principal  sum,  and  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  the  distribution  of 
the  price  shall  apply  with  the  necessaiy 
modifications. 


30.  (1.)  As  between  the  land  com- 
mission and  the  proprietor  for  the  time 
being  of  any  holding  for  the  purchase 
of  which  the  land  commission  have  ad- 
vanced money  in  pursuance  of  this  part 
of  this  Act,  the  following  conditions 
shall  be  imposed  so  long  as  such  hold- 
ing is  subject  to  any  chaige  in  respect 
of  an  annuity  in  favour  of  the  land 
commission ;  that  is  to  say, 

(a.)  The  holding  shaU  not  be  sab- 
divided  or  let  by  such  proprietor  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  land  commission 
until  the  whole  charge  due  to  the  land 
commission  has  been  repaid : 

(ft.)  Where  the  proprietor  subdivides 
or  lets  any  holding  or  part  of  a  holding 
in  contravention  of  the  forgoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  land  com- 
mission may  cause  the  holding  to  be 
sold: 

(c)  Where  the  title  to  the  holding 
is  divested  from  the  proprietor  by  bank- 
ruptcy, the  land  commission  may  caiwe 
the  holding  to  be  sold : 

id.)  Where,  on  the  decease  of  the 
proprietor,  the  holding  would  by  reason 
of  any  devise,  bequest,  intestacy,  or 
otherwise,  become  sub-divided  the  land 
conmiission  may  require  the  holding 
to  be  sold  within  twelve  months  after 
the  death  of  the  proprietor  to  some 
one  person,  and  if  defonlt  is  made  in 
selling  the  same,  the  land  commission 
may  cause  the  same  to  be  sold. 

(2.)  Thelandconmiission  may  cause 
any  holding  which  under  this  section 
they  can  cause  to  be  sold,  or  any  part 
of  such  holding,  to  be  sold  by  puWic 
auction  or  private  contract,  and  subject 
to  any  conditions  of  sale  they  may 
think  expedient,  and  after  such  notice 
of  the  time,  place,  terms,  and  conditions 
of  such  sale,  as  they  think  just  and  ex- 
pedient ;  and  the  land  ccMmnission  may 
convey  such  holding  to  the  purchaser 
in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the 
holding  had  been  vested  in  the  land 
commission. 

(3.)  The  land  commissiom  shall 
apply  the  proceeds  derived  from  snch 
sale  in  payment,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  all  moneys  due  to  them  in  respect 
of  the  holding,  and  in  redemptioo  oo 
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(3.)  The  land  commission  shall 
apply  the  proceeds  derived  from  sach 
sale  in  payment,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  all  moneys  due  to  them  in  respect  of 
the  holding,  and  in  redemption  on  the 
terms  specified  in  section  fifty-one  of 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870,  of  any  annuity  charged  on 
the  said  holding,  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mission, or  of  so  much  thereof  as  re- 
mains unpaid,  and  of  all  expenses 
incurred  hy  the  land  commission  in 
relation  to  such  sale  or  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  holding,  and  shall  pay 
the  balance  to  the  persons  appearing  to 
the  land  conmiission  to  be  for  the  time 
being  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 


Beclamation  of  Land  and  Emigration. 
25.  (1.)  The  Treasury  may  authorise 
the  Board  of  Works  to  advance  from 
time  to  time  out  of  any  moneys  in  their 
bands  to  companies,  if  they  are  satis- 
pxsdL  with  the  security,  such  sums  as  the 
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the  terms  specified  in  section  fifty-one 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870,  of  any  annuity  charged  on 
the  said  holding,  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mission, or  of  so  much  thereof  as  re- 
mains unpaid,  and  of  all  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  land  commission  in 
relation  to  such  sale  or  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  holding,  and  shall  pay 
the  balance  to  the  persons  appearing 
to  the  land  commission  to  be  for  the 
time  being   entitled    to    receive    the 


l^vided,  that  in  respect  of  any 
holding  which  is  subject  to  any  chaige 
in  respect  of  an  annuity  in  favour  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  created  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  the  said  Board 
may,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  at  any  time 
during  the  continuance  of  such  char;ge, 
upon  the  application  of  that  person  for 
the  time  being  liable  to  pay  the  same, 
declare  such  holding  to  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  this  Act  on 
a  holding  subject  to  any  chaige  in 
respect  of  an  annuity  in  favour  of  the 
land  commission;  and  thenceforth  so 
much  of  the  forty-fourth  and  forty- 
fifth  sections  of  the  said  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  as  prohibits, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  the 
alienation,  assignment,  sub-division,  or 
sub-letting  of  a  holding  charged  as  in 
the  said  section  mentioned,  and  de- 
clares that  in  the  event  of  such  pro- 
hibition being  contravened  the  holding 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Board,  and 
also  so  much  of  section  two  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1872,  as  relates  to  the  sale  of  holdings 
in  lieu  of  forfeiture,  shall,  as  to  the 
holding  in  respect  of  which  such  a 
declaration  has  been  made,  be  repealed, 
and  the  conditions  imposed  by  this 
Act  on  a  holding  subject  to  any  charge 
in  respect  of  an  annuity  in  favour  of 
the  land  commission  shall  apply  to  the 
holding  in  respect  whereof  the  said 
declaration  has  been  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  said  conditions  had 
been  made  applicable  to  the  said  last- 
mentioned  holding  by  the  said  Acts  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  and  the  said  Board  had 
thereby  been  authorised  to  enforce  the 
said  conditions. 

Beolamati&n  of  Land  and  Emigration. 
31.  (1.)  The  Treasury  may  authorise 
the  Board  of  Works  to  advance  from 
time  to  time  out  of  any  moneys  in 
their  hands  to  companies,  if  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  security,  such  sumsTp 
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TroMiuy  think  expedient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reclamation  or  improve- 
ment of  waste  or  nncultivated  land, 
drainage  of  land«  or  for  any  other 
works  of  agricnltiiral  im^novement. 

(2.)  The  Board  of  Works  shall  not 
make  to  any  company  in  porsnance  of 
this  section  any  sdvances  exceeding  in 
the  whole  the  sums  which  such  com- 
pany may,  within  such  period  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
have  advanced  or  expended  out  of  their 
own  moneys  for  some  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  with  this  exception, 
that  where  a  baronial  guarantee  has 
been  given  for  the  sum  to  be  advanced 
to  the  company,  such  advance  may 
amount  to  two  thirds  of  the  sum 
guaranteed. 

(3.)  Advances  made  by  the  Board 
of  Works  to  a  company  in  pursuance 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  repayable 
within  such  periods  and  at  such  rate  of 
interest  as  are  set  forth  in  a  minute  of 
the  Treasury  made  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  with  reference  to 
loans  to  which  section  two  of  the 
Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1879,  applies, 
or  as  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time  fix  in  pursuance  of  that  section, 
and  save  as  regards  such  periods  and 
rate  of  interest  the  enactments  relating 
to  loans  made  by  the  Board  of  Works 
for  the  like  purposes  to  those  above  in 
this  section  mentioned  shall,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  this  section,  apply  in 
like  manner  as  if  an  advance  under 
this  section  were  a  loan  made  in  pur- 
suance of  those  enactments. 

(4.)  *' A  baronial  guarantee  **  means 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  a 
guarantee  by  a  barony  in  favour  of  a 
public  company  given  in  pursuance  of 
the  Relief  of  Distress  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment Act,  1880,  and  any  company 
to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  public  company 
within  the  meaning  of  the  said 
Act;  and  in  order  that  a  guarantee 
may  be  given  in  pursuance  of  this 
section  the  power  of  convening  extra- 
ordinary meetings  of  the  baronial 
presentment  sessions  of  any  barony 
vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  be 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at 
any  time  before  the  thirty-ftrgt  day  of 
December^  one  tkoutand  ei^kt  hundred 
and  eighty 'tUo. 
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as  the  Treasury  think  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  reclamation  or  im- 
provement of  waste  or  unculUTi^ 
land  or  foreshores,  drainage  of  land, 
or  for  building  of  labour^s*  dwellings, 
or  any  other  works  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

(2.)  The  Treasury  may  authorise  the 
Boajxl  of  Works  to  make  advances  for 
like  purposes  to  an  occupier  of  land, 
when  satisfied  that  the  texumc^  or 
other  security  which  he  may  have  to 
offer  is  such  as  to  insure  repa^meat 
of  principal  and  interest  within  such 
number  of  years  as  the  Treasury  may 
fix,  or  when  the  landlord  joins  the  ooca- 
pier  in  giving  such  security. 

Any  advance  to  an  occv^jier  under 
this  sub-section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Landed  Property  Im- 
provement (Ireland)  Acts,  so  fur  ss  the 
Treasury  may  dechtre  the  same  to  be 
applicable,  and  shall  have  priority  over 
all  charges  and  incumbrances  whatever 
upon  the  tenancy  of  such  ooco^er, 
except  rent,  unless  the  landlcnd  is  a 
party  to  the  advance,  and  agrees  to 
postpone  the  rent  to  it ;  but  before 
such  advance  is  made  one  month's 
previous  notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
in  a  newspaper  drculating  in  the  disteiet 
within  which  the  said  holding  is  situ- 
ated, and  in  such  other  iw^wwat  as  the 
Board  of  Works  may  prescribe;  and 
such  advance  shall  not  have  priority 
over  any  charge  or  incumbnmoe  of 
which  the  Board  of  Works  may  have 
had  notice  in  writing  given  them  before 
making  the  advance. 

(3.)  The  Board  of  Works  shall  not 
make  to  any  company  in  pursuance  of 
this  section  any  advances  exceeding  in 
the  whole  the  sums  which  such  com* 
pany  may,  within  such  period  as  idmj 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
have  advanced  or  expended  out  cd  their 
own  moneys  for  some  one  of  the  par- 
poses  of  this  section,  nor  any  advances 
without  proper  security  that  those  ad- 
vances shall  be  expended  for  such  per- 
poses  as  aforesaid  in  addition  to  the 
sums  advanced  or  expended  by  the 
company  out  of  their  own  moneys. 

(4.)  Advances  made  by  the  Board 
of  Works  to  a  company  in  pursuance 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  repayable 
within  such  periods  and  at  such  rate  of 
interest  as  are  set  forth  in  a  minute  of 
the  Treasury  made  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  with  reference  to 
loans  to  which  section  two  of  the 
Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1879,  applies, 
or  as  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time  fix  in  pursuuice  of  that  8ect|oq» 
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26.  Tbelandf 
time  to  time,  whli  tbe 
the  Treasurj,  eater 
with  any  penon  or  body 
having  anthontjr  to 
of  the  domimon  of  OiBiili,  «r  <4  amj 
province  tbefeoi,  or  oa  hthali  <tf  mlt 
British  odUmy  or  <lfpf  ilracr,  <g  as.7 
state  or  other  diatiiot  ia  svcl. 'VaJ^'C 
province,  odonj,  or  depeadcacr,  or  <e 
behalf  of  an  j  pnbtie  ooKpaay  or  'X^«r 
public  bod  J  with  wfaoee  owdSjt^'^A 
and  seciirity  the  Isnd  oooKi^K^Mc.  sar 
be  satisfied,  for  tbe  adraace  ct  t^j? 
commission  by  wsj  of  loaa,  o^^  <>f  **« 
moneys  in  their  hsads,  of  §vh  wiism 
as  the  commiasioii  nay  thoLk  it  desir- 
able to  expend  in  proaotiair  csijnacyja 
from  Iielaad.  Sacb  agnemtmu  •kAli 
contain  such  provinoos  lelatTre  to  tbe 
mode  of  the  afiplicatioa  of  tbe  Vaas 
and  the  securing  and  lepa J  tut  tbegeof 
to  the  eotnwriiion,  and  for  other  per- 
poses,  as  the  rnmrnlawiiii  with  tbe  ooa- 
cnrTence  of  the  Tii  aiaij  appf  we.  ^^-vHb 
loans  shall  be  made  lepayabJe  wit£ia 
tbe  periods  and  at  tbe  cate  of  iatenM 
within  and  at  which  adtjuus  by  the 
Board  of  Works  lor  tbe  parpoM  of  tbe 

directed  by  this  Act  to  be 
payable. 


m  a*^jic«jujr 


27.  The  Tnatmtj  smjt  fr^m  Hwu  to  j 
Hme^  at  thgff  ikimk  JU^  imme  the  smms  \ 

etUUes  ijf  the  Immd  ArwsctMa^a  umder  \ 
this  part  tf  tkU  Act  mtft  excuSAm^  ike 
mwts  ammmailf  §ramUd  hjf  ParUamemi 
far  the  pwrpote ;  amd,  tecti^mt  twelve, 
tkirUen^  famieen^  and  fifteen  if  the 
PmbUc  Werke  Loans  (^Ireland)  Act, 
1877,  ikaU  appl§  in,  Hie  manner  as  if 
they  were  kereim  enacted,  with  the  suh- 
ttitntien  ef  **  Land  Qmmissien  *"  for 
''the  Ommissieners  ef  PnkUe  Werhs" 
and  as  if  the  said  tmns  required  hp  the 


'.i  pMSfee  as 
-irrare, 
r«  w.-i  aay 

%;ri0Mi't   %»  «r>Btjac« 

*4  ne.j  tfvc   "M  *r,^M,j  me 

V^  "M   ^x^jur.  f»mpnsLr  wr;tk 

erje*ir.*i*>*Jt    at/s    mr'!:.rj*j  the 

.^VA    Bar    t^   •Al^j^fi,  if^ 

'vj  u^  <M£auih»^AL  by  Way 

0A  *s<r.  m^sM  em  *l^.  — rrait 

:.27acr>A   cspteal^y   of 
neA    fj'ja    *UR    yjfjmt   and 

IsKiavL  s-KJi  antcaMxts  laaU  eoi»- 
taia  avdk  fenyrUv/as  rtiau^e  to  the 
ac^  of  tbe  ayr^acalaoB  of  tbe  Icaaa 
aari  tbe  ttcarb:«r«vl  npajantut  ihtnfA 
Uj  xtte  ff\man'vmf^,ntjd  Ujt ntcunn^  tbe 
aabJ^fartflry  •C'.paMsi,  tfanaport,  aad 
VTP^^m  of  tae  emitencr*^*,  and  fftr 
other  ptrpcaea,  as  tbe  eonauanoa  with 
tbe  eoficarresee  of  the  Ticasary  ap- 
prvyve.  r^-icb  WoEa  afaall  be  ande  re- 
psraUe  ar.tcon  tbe  period*  and  at  the 
rate  of  i&tereai  witf^in  and  at  wfaicfa 
advance*  by  Ute  Board  €4  Worbs  for 
tbe  parpoae  of  tbe  irrlamaik^  or  im- 
proveaaent  of  land  aie  directed  by  this 
Act  to  be  made  repayable:  Fiorided 
always,  that  there  iball  no4  ba  ei^woded 
by  virtae  of  the  aotbcrity  hereby  given 
a  greater  saa  than  two  hundred  tboa- 
sand  poands  in  alienor  a  greater  sim 
than  one  third  part  thereof  in  any 
single  year. 

Snfplemental  Preeieiene, 

33.  Tbe  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time,  na  they  think  fit,  issue  the  stuns 
reqoired  for  advances  or  purchases  of 
estates  by  the  land  oonuftission  tmder 
this  part  of  this  Act  not  exceeding  tbe 
stmis  anntiaOy  granted  by  Farliament 
for  the  purpose ;  and  sections  twelve, 
thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  the 
Public  WoAs  Loans  (Ireland)  Act,  1877, 
shall  apply  in  like  manner  as  if  they 
were  herein  enacted,  with  the  snbsti- 
tation  of  "  Land  Comnussion  "  for  **  the 
OmmdaionerB  of  Public  Works,*  and 
as  if  the  said  simis  required  by  the  land 
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Umd  e^MwUuion  were  ike  loam  t«  tkr 
midieeHom  wtentianed, 

28.  (1.)  The  land  oommission  be- 
fore buying  any  estate  shall  satisfy 
themselves  that  a  resale  can  be  effected 
without  loss,  and  that  the  purchasers 
will  be  in  a  position  to  work  their 
holdings  profitably. 

(2.)  llie  land  commission  upon 
purchasing  any  estate  shall  certify  to 
the  Treasury  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  matters  of  which  they  are  by 
this  section,  or  by  any  other  provision 
of  this  part  of  this  Act,  required  to  be 
satisfied  Jbafore  such  purchase,  and 
such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  any  purchaser  that  tbey  were 
so  satisfied  and  that  the  purchase  was 
made  in  accordance  with  this  Act 

(3.)  An  advance  made  by  the  land 
commission  to  a  purchaser  of  a  hold- 
ing or  of  any  parcel  of  land,  in  respect 
of  any  one  purchase  by  him  under  this 
Act  whether  from  the  landlord  or  from 
the  land  commission,  shall  not  exceed 
three  tkouiand  pounds^  unless  the  com- 
mission report  to  the  Treasury  that  by 
reason  of  special  circumstances  they 
deem  it  expedient  to  make  an  advance 
not  exceeding  five  thofteand  powidi,  in 
which  case  they  may  make  such  advance 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury. 

(4.)  The  land  commission  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  by  sale  by  auction,  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Treasury,  dispose  of  all  fee  farm 
renta  for  the  time  being  vested  in  them. 

(6.)  The  land  commission  shall  in 
purchasing  estates,  in  making  advances, 
in  dealing  with  the  funds  that  come 
into  their  possession,  and  in  accounting 
for  the  same,  and  generally  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  this 
part  of  this  Act,  conform  to  any  direc- 
tions, whether  given  on  special  occa- 
sions or  by  general  rule  or  otherwise, 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  given 
to  them  by  the  Treasury,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  as  the  Trea- 
sury may  direct  all  matters  which 
may  be  transacted  by  the  land  com- 
miasion. 

(6.)  All  sums  received  by  the  com- 
mission as  repayments  of  any  advance, 
and  all  sums  received  by  the  commis- 
sion for  fees,  percentages,  rents,  or 
otherwise  shall,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  be  applied  under  directions  from 
the  Treasury  in  payment  of  expenses, 
be  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

29.  All  powers  exercisable  by  the 
Board  of  Works  under  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  and 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1872,  in  relation  to  the  purchase 
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commission  were  the  loans  in  tlie  and 
sections  mentioned. 

34.  (1.)  The  land  oommission  before 
buying  any  estate  shall  reasonably 
satisfy  themselves  that  a  resale  can  be 
effected  without  loss. 

(2.)  The  land  commissicm  upon 
purchasing  any  estate  shall  certify  to 
the  Treasury  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  matters  of  which  they  are  by 
this  seotion,  or  by  any  other  provision 
-ef  this  part  of  this  Act,  required  to  be 
satisfied  before  sudi  purdiase,  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  condnsive  evidenoe 
to  any  purchaser  that  they  were  so 
satisfied  and  that  the  purchase  was 
made  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(3.)  An  advance  made  by  the  land 
commission  to  a  purchaser  of  a  holding 
or  of  any  parcel  of  land,  in  respect  c2 
any  one  purchase  by  Idm  under  this 
Act  whether  from  the  landlord  (x-  froa 
the  land  commission,  shall  not  exceed 
three  thousand  pounds,  unless  the  ooni- 
mission  report  to  the  Treasury  that  by 
reason  of  special  circumstances  they 
deem  it  expedient  not  to  make  an 
advance  not  exceeding  five  thoiisand 
pounds,  in  which  case  they  may  make 
such  advance  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury. 

(4.)  The  land  commission  fl3iall,ftom 
time  to  time,  by  sale  by  auction,  or  in 
sudi  other  manner  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Treasury,  dispose  of  all  fee  farm 
rents  for  the  time  being  vested  in  them. 

(5.)  The  land  commission  shall  in 
purchasing  estates,  in  making  advmnoes, 
in  dealing  with  the  funds  that  come 
into  their  possession,  and  in  aooonntiDg 
for  the  same,  and  generally  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  nnd^  this 
part  of  this  Act,  conform  to  any  di- 
rections,  whether  given  on  special 
occasions  or  by  general  rule  or  oUier- 
wise,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
given  to  them  by  the  Treasury,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  as  the 
Treasury  may  direct  all  matters  whick 
may  be  transacted  by  the  land  com- 
mission. 

(6.)  All  sums  received  by  the  com- 
mission as  repayments  of  any  adTanoe, 
and  all  sums  received  by  the  oommlssaon 
for  fees,  percentages,  rents,  or  otherwise 
shall,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
applied  under  directions  from  the 
Treasury  in  payment  of  expenses,  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

85.  All  powers  exercisable  by  tim 
Board  of  Works  under  the  Landkn! 
and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  and 
the  Landtord  and  Tenant  (IreUnd)  Ac^ 
1872,  in  relation  t&^the  mrdiase  b^ 
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by  tenants  of  their  holdings  shall,  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  transferred  to 
and  may  be  exercised  by  the  land  com- 
mission, and  the  said  Act  and  any 
enactments  amending  the  same  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  matter  aforesaid 
shall  be  construed  as  if  the  land  com- 
mission were  substituted  for  the  Board  : 
Provided  that  this  section  shall  not 
affect  or  interfere  with  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  rela- 
tion to  any  transactions  which  are 
completed  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  or  which  the  Board  declare  are 
being  carried  into  effect  at  the  passing 
of  this  Act. 

(30.)  In  fixing  the  purchase  moneys, 
fines,  rents,  fees,  per-centages,  aiid 
other  sums  to  be  chs^ed  or  made  pay- 
able to  the  land  commission  in  respect 
of  transactions  under  this  part  of  this 
Act  care  shall  be  taken  to  fix  the  same 
in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  amount 
resulting  therefrom,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  not  less  than  the  amount 
reqnired  to  defray  the  expenses, 

Pabt  VI. 

Ck)UBT  AND  Land  Ck>MMI68I0N. 

Deseription  of  Court  and  Proceedings. 

31.  (I.)  The  expression  "The  Court" 
as  used  in  this  Act  shall  mean  the 
civil  bill  court  of  the  county  where  the 
matter  requiring  the  cognisance  of  the 
court  arises. 

(2.)  Where  a  matter  requiring  the 
cognisance  of  the  court  arises  in  respect 
of  a  holding  situate  within  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  civil  bill 
court,  any  civil  bill  court  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  any  part  of  the 
holding  is  situate  may  take  cognisance 
of  the  matter. 

(3.)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
in  respect  of  all  disputes  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  arising  under  this 
Act. 

(4.)  In  determining  any  question 
relating  to  a  holding,  the  court  may 
direct  an  independent  valuer  to  report 
to  the  court  his  opinion  on  any  matter 
the  court  may  desire  to  refer  to  such 
vainer,  such  report  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  statement,  if  so  directed,  of  all 
such  facts  and  circumstances  as  may 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  court  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
subject-matter  of  such  report.  The 
court  may  or  may  not,  as  it  thinks  fit, 
adopt  the  report  of  such  valuer,  and  it 
m:^  make  such  order  with  respect  to 
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tenants  of  their  holdings  shall,  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  transferred 
to  and  may  be  exercised  by  the  land 
commission,  and  the  said  Acts  and  any 
enactments  amending  the  same  so  fan 
as  they  relate  to  the  matter  aforesaid 
shall  be  construed  as  if  the  land  com- 
mission were  substituted  for  the  Board : 
Provided  that  this  section  shall  not 
affect  or  interfere  with  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Works  in 
relation  to  any  transactions  v/'hich  are 
completed  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  or  which  the  Board  declare  are 
being  carried  into  effect  at  the  passing 
of  this  Act. 

36.  In  fixing  the  purchase  moneys, 
fines,  rents,  fees,  per-centages,  and  other 
sums  to  be  charged  or  made  payable  to 
the  land  commission  in  respect  of  trans- 
actions under  this  part  of  this  Act  care 
shall  be  taken  to  fix  the  same  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  the  amount  resulting 
therefrom, as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated, 
not  less  than  the  amount  required  to 
defray  the  expenses. 

Pabt  VI. 

Court  and  Land  Commission. 

Description  of  Court  and  Proceedings. 

37.  (1.)  The  expression  •<  The  Court** 
as  used  in  this  Act  shall  mean  the  civil 
bill  court  of  the  county  where  the 
matter  requiring  the  cog^nisance  of  the 
court  arises. 

(2.)  Where  a  matter  requiring  the 
cognisance  of  the  court  arises  in  respect 
of  a  holding  situate  within  the  juris- 
dletion  of  more  than  one  civil  bill  court, 
any  civil  bill  court  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  any  part  of  the  holding 
is  situate  may  take  cognisance  of  the 
jnatter. 

(3.)  Any  proceedings  which  might 
be  instituted  before  the  civil  bill  court 
may,  at  the  election  of  the  person 
taking  such  proceedings,  be  instituted 
before  the  land  commission,  and  there- 
upon the  land  commission  shall,  as 
respects  such  proceedings,  be  deemed 
to  be  the  court. 

(4.)  Where  proceedings  have  been 
oonmienced  in  the  civil  bill  court  any 
party  thereto  may,  within  the  pre* 
scribed  period,  apply  to  the  land  com- 
mission to  transfer  such  proceedings 
from  the  civil  bill  court  to  the  land 
commission;  and  thereupon  the  land 
commission  may  order  the  same  to  be 
transferred  accordingly. 

(5.)  The  court  shall  hare  jmisdic-^T^ 
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the  costs  incarred  in  respect  of  sach 
report  as  it  thinks  just. 


32.  There  shall  be  incorporated 
with  this  Act  the  following  provisions 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870 ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Section  twenty- three,  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  judge  of  the  civil 
bill  court;  and  section  twenty-five,  relat- 
ing to  the  court  of  arbitration ; 

(2.)  Section  forty,  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  rents,  and  in  that 
section  rents  shall  include  any  rent 
payable  to  the  Crown ; 

(3.)  Section  fifty-nine,  relating  to 
administration  on  death  of  tenant ; 

(4.)  Section  sixty,  containing  pro- 
'visiiins  as  to  married  women  ; 

(6.)  Section  sixty-one,  containing 
provisions  as  to  other  persons  under 
disability ; 

(6.)  Section  sixty-two,  relating  to 
additional  sittings  of  civil  bill  court ; 

(7.)  Section  sixty-four,  relating  to 
power  to  appoint  a  substitute  in  civil 
bill  court  if  judge  cannot  attend. 
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tion  in  respect  of  all  disputes  between 
landlords  and  tenants  arising  under 
this  Act. 

(6.)  In  determining  any  quesdaa 
relating  to  a  holding,  the  court  maj 
direct  an  independent  valuer  to  Tepcat 
to  the  court  bis  opinion  on  any  matter 
the  court  may  desire  to  ref^  to  such 
valuer,  such  report  to  be  aooompanied 
with  a  statement,  if  so  directed,  of  all 
such  facts  and  circumstances  as  may 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  court  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
subject-matter  of  such  report.  The 
court  may  or  may  not,  as  it  tliinks  fit, 
adopt  the  report  of  such  valuer,  and  it 
may  make  such  order  with  respect  to 
the  costs  incurred  in  respect  of  sudi 
report  as  it  thinks  jusU 

38.  There  shall  be  incorporated 
with  this  Act  the  following  provisions 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870,  as  if  the  purposes  therein 
referred  to  included  the  purposes  of 
this  Act ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Section  twenty-three,  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  judge  of  the  civil 
bill  court;  and  section  twenty-five, 
relating  to  the  court  of  arbi^ation ; 

(2.)  Section  forty,  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  rents,  and  in  that 
section  rents  shall  include  any  reat 
payable  to  the  Crown ; 

(3.)  Section  fifty-nine,  relating  to 
administration  on  death  of  tenant ; 

(4.)  Section  sixty,  containing  pn>- 
visions  as  to  married  women ; 

(6.)  Section  sixty-one,  containii^ 
provisions  as  to  other  persons  under 
disability ; 

(6.)  Section  sixty-two,  relating  to 
additional  sittings  of  civil  bill  court ; 

(7.)  Section  sixty-four,  relating  to 
power  to  appoint  a  substitute  in  civil 
bill  court  if  judge  cannot  attend. 

39.  There  shall  be  paid,  out  of 
moneys  to  be  provided  by  Farliamoit, 
to  clerks  of  the  peace  appointed  to 
their  office  before  the  fourteenth  day 
of  August  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  and  who  have  not 
accepted  any  permanent  office  under 
the  County  Officers  and  Courts  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1877,  and  also  to  clerics  of 
the  Crown  and  peace  who,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  sixteenth  section  of 
the  said  Act  have  elected  to  continue 
to  practise  as  solicitors,  such  annual 
sums,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  any 
additioxud  duties  imposed  on  th«n  by 
this  Act,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  may 
direct. 

Notwithstanding  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  any  other^t^pon  the  grant 
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Arbitration. 

33.  Any  matter  capable  of  being 
determined  by  the  court  under  this 
Act,  may,  if  the  parties  so  agree,  be 
decided  by  arbitration,  and  an  arbi- 
tration shall  be  conducted  by  the 
court  of  arbitration  in  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  and  where  the 
amoant  of  rent  is  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion, such  rent  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Actbe  deemedtobe  the  judicial  rent. 

Appointment  and  Proceedings  of  Land 
Cammisiion, 

34.  Thfe  following  persons,  that  is 
to  say,  A.B.,  of  ,  CD.,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature in  Ireland,  and  £.F.f  of  , 
shall  be  constituted  commissioners 
under  this  Act.  They  shall  hold  office 
during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  if 
any  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  any 
commissioner,  by  death,  resignation, 
incapacity,  or  otherwise,  Her  Majesty 
may,  by  warrant  under  the  Royal  8ign 
Manual,  appoint  some  other  fit  person 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  one  member  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  always  be  a  person  who  is  or 
has  been  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  in  Ireland. 
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of  a  pension  to  a  county  court  judge 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  of  the  Treasury, 
at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of 
January  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  to  giant  to  any  county 
court  judge  now  entitled  to  practise  at 
the  hax  who  shall  show  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Treasury  that  the  discharge  of  the  ad- 
ditional duties  imposed  on  him  by  this 
Act  would  deprive  him  of  professional 
emoluments  which,  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  passed,  he  would  have  received, 
such  special  retiring  pension,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  thirds  of  his  salary,  as, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  shall  appear  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ,  and  the  Treasury  to  be 
reasonable. ' 

Arbitratimi, 

40.  Any  matter  capable  of  being 
determined  by  the  court  under  thS 
Act,  may,  if  the  parties  so  agree,  be 
decided  by  arbitration,  and  an  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  the  court  of 
arbitration  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870,  and  where  the  amount  of  rent  is 
decided  by  arbitration,  such  rent  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed 
to  be  the  judicial  rent. 

Appointment  and  Proceedings  of  Land 
Commission, 

41.  A  land  commission  shall  be 
constituted  under  this  Act  consisting 
of  a  judicial  commissioner  and  two 
other  commissioners. 

The  judicial  commissioner,  and 
every  successor  in  his  office,  shall  be  a 
person  who  at  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment is  a  practising  barrister  at  the 
Irish  bar  of  not  less  than  ten  years 
standing. 

The  judicial  commissioner  for  the 
time  being  shall  forthwith  on  his  ap- 
pointment become  an  additional  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in 
Ireland  with  the  same  rank,  salary, 
tenure  of  office,  and  right  to  retiring 
pension  as  if  he  had  been  appointed  a 
puisne  judge  of  one  of  the  common 
law  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 

He  may  be  required,  by  order  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  m  Council  to  perform 
any  duties  which  a  judge  of  the  said 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is  by  law 
required  to  perform ;  but,  unless  so 
required,  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  per- 
form tfny  of  such  duties. 
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85.  The  commissioners  under  this 
Act  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  with  a 
common  seal,  and  a  capacity  to  acquire 
and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  styled  "The  Irish 
Land  Commission.** 

Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  by  all 
courts  of  justice  of  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  land  commission,  and  any  order 
or  other  instrument  purporting  to  be 
sealed  with  it  shall  be  received  as 
evidence  without  further  proof. 

36.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  number,  appoint  and 
remove  assistant  commissioners. 

The  central  oflSce  of  the  land  com- 
mission shall  be  in  Dublin,  but  the 
land  commission  may  form  sub-com- 
missions in  any  province,  particular 
district  or  districts  of  Ireland,  and 
such  sub-commissions  shall  consist  of 
such  number  of  the  said  assistant  com- 
missioners as  the  land  commission  may 
think  fit,  and  the  land  commission  may 
delegate  to  any  sub-commission  such 
powers  as  they  think  expedient,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  revoke,  alter,  or 
modify  any  powers  so  delegated  to  a 
sub-commission. 
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The  firdt  judicial  commissioner  shsU 
be  Mr.  Serjeant  0*Hagan. 

If  any'vacancy  occurs  in  the  office 
of  the  judicial  commissioner  by  death, 
resignation,  incapacity,  or  otherwise. 
Her  Majesty  may,  by  warrant  undCT 
the  Boyal  Sign  Manual,  i^^int  some 
other  qualified  person  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

The  two  commissioners,  other  tlon 
the  judicial  commissioner,  shall  respec* 
tively  hold  their  offices  for  seven  years 
next  succeeding  the  passing  of' this 
Act. 

If  during  the  said  period  of  seven 
years  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of 
any  of  such  other  commissioners  by 
death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or  other- 
wise. Her  Majesty  may  by  wanant 
under  the  Boyal  Sign  Manual  appoint 
some  other  fit  person  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy, but  the  person  so  aj^inted 
shall  hold  his  office  only  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  said  period  of  seven 
years. 

The  first  commissioners,  other  than 
the  judicial  commissioner,  shall  be  Mr. 
Edward  Falconer  Litton  and  Mr.  John 
E,  Vernon. 

42.  The  land  oonunission  under  this 
Act  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  with  a 
common  seal,  and  a  capacity  to  aoqnize 
and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  styled  <*The  Iiish 
Land  Commission." 

Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  by 
all  courts  of  justice  of  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  land  commission,  and  any 
order  or  other  instrument  puzportiiijr 
to  be  sealed  with  it  shall  be  received 
as  evidence  without  further  proof. 

43.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  number,  appoint  and  by 
Order  in  Council  remove  assistant  com- 
missioners, who  shall  have  the  pre- 
scribed qualifications  and  hold  office 
for  the  prescribed  times. 

The  central  office  of  the  land  com- 
mission shall  be  in  Dublin,  but  they 
may  hold  sittings  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland. 

The  land  commission  may  form 
sub-commissions  in  any  province,  par- 
ticular district  or  districts  of  Ireland, 
and  such  sub-commissions  shall  consist 
of  such  number  of  the  said  assistant 
commissioners  or  of  a  oonmiissioner 
and  one  or  more  assistant  commission- 
ers as  the  land  commission  may  think 
fit,  and  the  land  commission  may  dele- 
gate to  any  sub-oommiasion  such  of  the 
powers,  except  as  to  appeals,  by  this 
Act  conferred  upon  the  land  commis- 
sion, as  they  think  expedient,  and  may 
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37.  Any  power  or  act  by  this  Act 
Tested  in  or  anthorised  to  be  done  by 
the  land  commission  may  be  exerdsed 
or  done  by  any  one  member  of  the 
land  commission,  or  by  snch  assistant 
commissioner  or  number  of  assistant 
commissioners  as  the  land  commission 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  with 
the  assent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 


38.  The  land  commission  may  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury, 
apypoint  and  remove  a  secretary,  and 
appoint  and  remove  snch  number  of 
officers,  agents,  clerks,  and  messengers 
as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

They  may  also,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Treasury,  employ  such  number  of 
actuaries,  surveyors,  and  other  persons 
as  they  may  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  land  commission  to  carry 
into  effect  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


39.  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  commissioners  a  salary  not  exceed- 
ing tnro  thoHiand  pounds  a  year,  and  to 
the  assistant  commissioners,  secretar>% 
officers,  and  other  persons  above  men- 
tioned such  salaries  or  remuneration  as 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  determine. 

7^  salariet  of  the  commiuionert 
and  auUtant  eommimoneri  and  of  all 
per»on$  employed  hy  the  commimonert 
and  all  expentet  incurred  by  the  land 
commiirioH  in  carrying  into  effect  thit 
Act,  not  otherntiie  provided  for,  shall  be 
jfaid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment. 


40.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  any  civil  bill  court  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  any 
matter  imder  this  Act  may  appeal  to 
the  land  commission,  and  such  commis- 
sion may  confirm,  modify,  or  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  civil  bill  court. 

The  land  commission  may  determine 
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from  time  to  time  revoke,  alter,  or 
modify  any  powers  so  delegated  to  a 
sub-conmiission. 

44.  Any  power  or  act  by  this  Act 
vested  in  or  authorised  to  be  done  by 
the  land  commission,  except  the  power 
of  hearing  appeals,  may  oe  exercised 
or  done  by  any  one  member  of  the 
land  commission  or  by  any  sub-com- 
mission, with  this  qualification,  that 
any  person  aggrieved  by  any  order  of 
one  commissioner,  or  by  any  order  of  a 
sub-commission,  may  require  his  case 
to  be  reheard  by  all  three  commission* 
ers  sitting  together,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  iUness  or  unavoidable  absence 
of  any  one  commissioner,  when  any 
such  case  may  be  heard  by  two  com- 
missioners sitting  together;  provided 
that  neither  of  such  two  commissioners 
be  the  commissioner  before  whom  the 
case  was  originally  heard. 

45.  The  land  commission  may  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  appoint  and  remove  a 
solicitor  and  a  secretary,  and  such 
officers,  agents,  clerks,  and  messengers 
as  they,  with  the  consent  of  the  l?ea- 
sury,  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

They  may  also,  vdth  the  consent  of 
the  Treasury,  employ  such  actuaries, 
surveyors,  and  other  persons  as  they 
may  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  land  commission  to  cany 
into  effect  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

46.  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  commissioners,  other  than  the  judi- 
cial commissioner,  a  salary  not  exceed- 
ing three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
to  the  assistant  commissioners,  secre- 
tary, officers,  and  other  persons  above 
mentioned  such  salaries  or  remunera- 
tion as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  determine. 

The  salaries  of  the  commissioners, 
other  than  the  Judicial  Commissioner, 
and  of  the  assistant  commissioners, 
and  of  all  persons  employed  by  the 
land  commission,  and  aU  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  land  commission  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  this  Act,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament. 

47.  Any  person  agg^^eved  by  the 
decision  of  any  civil  bill  court  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  any 
matter  under  this  Act  or  under  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Lreland)  Act, 
1870,  may  appeal  to  the  land  commis- 
sion, and  such  commission  may  confirm, 
modify,  or  reverse  the  decision^f  the  t 
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anj  appeal  in  Dablin  or  may  proceed 
to  any  place  or  places  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  from  time  to  time  determin- 
ing the  same. 


41.  (1.)  For  the  purpbses  of  this 
Act  the  land  commission  may  refer  any 
matter  to  the  land  jadges  of  the  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court. 

(2.)  The  land  commission  shall 
have  full  power  to  decide  all  questions 
whatsoever,  whether  of  law  or  fact, 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  decide 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  they 
shall  not  be  subject  to  be  restrained  in 
tlie  execution  of  their  powers  under 
this  Act  by  the  order  of  any  court,  nor 
shall  any  proceed in^rs  before  them  be 
removed  by  certiorari  into  any  court. 

(3.)  The  land  commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  matters ;  that  is 
to  say, 

{a.)  Enforcing  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  (after  a  tender  of  their  ex- 
penses,) the  examination  of  witnesses 
orally  or  by  affidavit,  and  the  production 
of  deeds,  books,  papers,  and  documents ; 
and 

(6  )  Issuing  any  commission  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  ;  and 

((?.)  Punishing  persons  refusing  to 
give  evidence  or  to  producje  documents, 
or  guilty  of  contempt  in  the  presence 
of  the  land  commission  or  any  of  them 
sitting  in  open  court ;  and 

{d,)  Making  or  enforcing  any  order 
whatever  made  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of 
this  Act ; 

shall  have  all  such  powers,  rights,  and 
privileges  as  are  vested  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  Ireland  for  such  or  the  like  purposes, 
and  all  proceedings  before  the  land 
commission  shall  in  law  be  deemed  to 
be  judicial  proceedings  before  a  court 
pf  record* 
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civil  bill  court.  All  ^ypeals  to  the  land 
oommission  under  Uus  Act  shall  be 
heard  by  idl  three  commissioners  sitting 
together,  except  in  the  case  of  illness 
or  unavoidable  abeenoe  of  any  one 
commissioner,  when  any  af^wai  may 
be  heard  by  two  commiwiioners  sittiiig 
together,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
Judicial  Commissioner. 

The  land  commission  may  determine 
any  appeal  in  Dublin  or  may  proceed 
to  any  place  or  places  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  from  time  to  time  de- 
termining the  same. 

The  twenty-fourth  section  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870,  is  hereby  repealed.  All  ai^)eab 
under  the  said  section  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  land  com- 
mission; and  all  further  proceedings 
thereon  shall  be  taken  in  the  prescrib«l 
manner. 

48.  (1.)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  land  oommiasion  shall  have 
full  power  and  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters,  whether  of  law 
or  factf  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  be 
restrained  in  the  execution  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act  by  the  order  of 
any  court,  nor  shall  any  proceedings 
before  them  be  removed  by  eerHonui 
into  any  court. 

(2.)  The  land  oonunission  may  of 
its  own  motion,  or  shall  on  the  aj^ca- 
tion  of  any  party  to  any  proceeding 
pending  before  it,  imless  it  considers 
such  application  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious, state  a  case  in  respect  of  any 
question  of  law  arising  in  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  refer  the  same  for  the 
consideration  and  decision  of  Her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland. 

The  land  commission  may  also,  in 
case  it  thinks  fit,  permit  any  party 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  land 
commission  in  any  proceedings  to 
appeal  in  respect  of  any  matter  arising 
in  such  proceedings  to  Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland ;  provided 
that  no  appeal  from  the  land  commis- 
sion to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland 
shall  be  permitted  in  respect  of  any 
matter  arising  under  Part  V.  of  tlus 
Act,  or  in  respect  of  any  decision  as  to 
the  amount  of  fair  rent,  or  any  question 
of  value  or  of  damages,  or  any  matter 
left  in  the  discretion  of  the  limd  com- 
mission. 

The  decision  of  the  said  Court  of 
Appeal  on  any  such  question  so  re* 
ierred  to  it  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(3.)  The  land  commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  matters  :  that  is 
to  say, 
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(4.)  In  detennining  any  question 
relating  to  a  holding  the  commission 
may  direct  an  independent  valuer  to 
report  to  it  his  opinion  on  any  matter 
the  commission  may  desire  to  refer  to 
such  valuer,  such  report  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  statement,  if  so  directed, 
of  all  such  facts  and  circumstances  as 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  commission  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  subject-matter  of 
such  report.  The  commission  may  or 
may  not,  as  it  thinks  fit,  adopt  the 
report  of  such  valuer,  and  it  may  make 
such  order  with  respect  to  the  costs 
incurred  in  respect  of  such  report  as  it 
thinks  just. 

(6.)  The  land  commission  may  re- 
view and  rescind  or  vary  any  order  or 
decision  previously  made  by  them,  or 
any  of  them;  but  save  as  aforesaid, 
every  order  or  decision  of  the  said 
commission  shall  be  final. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  au- 
thorise the  land  commission  to  deter- 
mine any  question  or  to  exercise  any 
power  of  a  judge  in  relation  to  any 
purchase  of  an  estate  by  them,  or  to 
the  purchase  of  a  holding  through  the 
medium  of  the  land  commission. 
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(a.)  Enforcing  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  (after  a  tender  of  their  ex- 
penses,) the  examination  of  witnesses 
orally  or  by  afiidavit,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  deeds,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments; and 

(d.)  Issuing  any  commission  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses ;  and 

(<?.)  Punishing  persons  refusing  to 
g^ve  evidence  or  to  produce  documents, 
or  guilty  of  contempt  in  the  presence 
of  the  land  commission  or  any  of  them 
sitting  in  open  court ;  and 

(d)  Making  or  enforcing  any  order 
whatever  made  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of 
this  Act  ; 

shall  have  all  such  powers,  rights,  and 
privileges  as  are  vested  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  CJourt  of  Justice 
in  Ireland  for  such  or  the  like  purposes, 
and  all  proceedings  before  the  land 
commission  shall  in  law  be  deemed  to 
be  judicial  proceedings  before  a  court 
of  record. 

(4.)  In  determining  any  question 
relating  to  a  holding  the  commission 
may  direct  an  independent  valuer  to 
report  to  it  his  opinion  on  any  matter 
the  commission  may  desire  to  refer  to 
such  valuer,  such  report  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  statement,  if  so  directed, 
of  all  such  facts  and  circumstances  as 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  commission  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  subject-matter  of 
such  report.  The  commission  may  or 
may  not,  as  it  thinks  fit,  adopt  the 
report  of  such  valuer,  and  it  may  make 
any  such  order  with  respect  to  the 
costs  incurred  in  respect  of  such  report 
as  it  thinks  just. 

(5.)  The  land  commission  may  re- 
view and  rescind  or  vary  any  order  or 
decision  previously  made  by  them,  or 
any  of  them ;  but  save  as  by  this  Act 
provided  every  order  or  decision  of  the 
said  commission  shall  be  final:  Pro- 
vided always,  that  any  order  or  decision 
made  by  three  members  of  the  land 
commission  shall  not  be  reviewed,  re- 
scinded, or  varied,  except  by  three 
members  of  the  land  commission. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ise the  land  commission  to  determine 
any  question  or  to  exercise  any  power 
of  a  judge  in  relation  to  any  purchase 
of  an  estate  by  them,  or  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  holding  through  the  medium 
of  the  land  commission. 

49.  Where  the  land  commission  or 
any  sub-commission  hold  sittings  else- 
where than  in  Dublin,  such  land  com- 
mission or  sub-commission  may  use  the 
courthouses  commonly  used  !iQr  civil. 
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43.  (1.)  The  land  oommission  shall 
oironlate  forms  of  application  and  di- 
rections as  to  the  mode  in  which  appli- 
cations are  to  be  made  under  this  Act, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  make,  and 
when  made  may  rescind,  amend,  or  add 
to,  rules  with  respect  to  such  circulation 
and  to  the  following  matters,  or  any  of 
them: 

(a.)  Theproceedingson  the  occasion 
of  sales  under  this  Act : 

(b.)  The  proceedings  in  the  civil  bill 
court  under  this  Act : 

{o,)  The  security  (if  any)  to  be  given 
by  applicants  to,  or  persons  dealing 
with,  the  oommission : 

(d.)  The  proceedings  in  appeals 
under  this  Act : 

(e,)  The  forms  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act : 

(/.)  The  scale  of  costs  and  fees  to 
be  charged  in  carrying  this  Act  into 
execution,  and  the  taxation  of  such 
costs  and  fees,  and  the  persons  by  or 
from  whom  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  costs  and  charges  are  to  be  paid 
or  deducted,  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
amount  of  fees  to  be  charged  : 

(y.)  The  mode  of  service  of  civil 
bill  processes  in  ejectment  and  for  the 
recovery  of  rent : 

(A.)  The  service  of  notices  on  per- 
sons interested,  and  any  other  matter 
by  this  Act,  or  any  part  of  any  Act 
incorporated  herewith,  directed  to  be 
prescribed : 

(t.)  The  mode  in  which  consents  on 
the  part  of  any  landlord,  tenant,  or 
other  person  may  be  signified  under 
this  Act : 

(j.)  As  to  any  other  matter  or  thing, 
whether  similar  or  not  to  those  above 
mentioned,  in  respect  of  which  it  may 
seem  to  the  land  commission  expedient 
to  make  rules  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing this  Act  into  effect. 

(2.)  Any  rules  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  section  shall  be  judicially  no- 
ticed in  all  courts  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

(3.)  Any  rules  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  section  shall  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment within  three  weeks  after  they 
are  made  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting. 
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bill  purposes  or  for  the  holding  of 
courts  of  petty  sessions,  and  the  officers 
of  the  civil  bUl  oourts  shall,  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner  and  at  the  prescribed 
times,  be  bound  to  attend  tbe  sittdngs 
of  the  said  land  oommission  and  sub- 
commissions,  and  to  perform  analogous 
duties  to  those  which  they  perform  in 
the  case  of  a  sitting  of  the  dvil  bill 
court. 

50.  (1.)  The  land  commission  shall 
from  time  to  time  circulate  forms  of 
application  and  directions  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  applications  are  to  be 
made  under  this  Act,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  make,  and  when  ma^e 
may  rescind,  amend,  or  add  to,  roles 
witii  respect  to  the  following  matters, 
or  any  of  them : 

(a.)  The  proceedings  on  the  occa- 
sion of  sales  under  this  Act : 

(b.)  The  proceedings  on  the  occa- 
sion of  applications  to  fix  judicial  rents 
under  this  Act  and  the  withdra^'al  of 
such  applications : 

(<?.)  The  proceedings  in  the  civil 
bill  court  under  this  Act : 

(d.)  The  consolidation  of  cases  and 
the  joinder  of  parties : 

(e.)  The  security  (if  any)  to  be 
given  by  applicants  to,  or  persons  deal- 
ing with,  tne  oommission : 

(/.)  The  proceedings  in  appeals 
under  this  Act : 

(^.)  The  proceedings  in  respect  of 
cases  stat^  for  the  decision  of  Her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland 
under  this  Act : 

(A.)  The  proceedings  on  the  occa- 
sion of  applications  for  transfer  of 
cases  from  the  Civil  Bill  Court  to  tbe 
land  commission  under  this  Act : 

(i.)  The  qualifications  and  tenure  of 
office  of  assistant  commissioners : 

(j.)  The  forms  to  be  used  fOT  the 
purposes  of  this  Act : 

{k.)  The  scale  of  costs  and  fees  to 
be  charged  in  carrying  this  Act  into 
execution,  and  the  taxation  of  such 
costs  and  fees,  and  the  persons  by  or 
from  whom  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  costs  and  charges  are  to  be  paid 
or  deducted,  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
amount  of  fees  to  be  charged  : 

(L)  The  attendance  and  discharge 
of  duties  by  the  officers  of  the  dvil  bill 
courts  before  the  land  commission  and 
sub-commissions  when  holding  sittings 
under  this  Act  : 

(«».)  The  mode  in  which  consents  on 
the  part  of  the  land  commUsion  or  of 
any  landlord,  tenant,  or  other  person 
may  be  signified  under  this  Act : 

(«.)  The  serviced  notices  on  mort- 
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gagees  and  persons  interested,  and  aoy 
other  matter  by  this  Act,  or  any  part  of 
any  Act  incorporated  herewith,  directed 
to  be  prescribed : 

(0.)  As  to  any  other  matter  or 
thing,  whether  similar  or  not  to  those 
aboTe  mentioned,  in  respect  of  which 
it  may  seem  to  the  land  commission 
expedient  to  make  roles  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  this  Act  or  any  part  of  any 
Act  incorporated  herewith  into  effect. 

(2.)  Any  rules  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  section  shall  be  judicially  noticed 
in  all  courts  of  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 

^  (3.)  Any  rules  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  section  shall  be  laid  before 
Parliament  within  three  weeks  after 
they  are  made  if  Parliament  be  then 
sitting,  and  if  Parliament  be  not  then 
sitting,  within  three  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  then  next  session  of 
Parliament ;  and  if  an  Address  is  pre- 
sented to  Her  liajesty  by  either  House 
of  Parliament  within  the  next  sub- 
sequent one  hundred  days  on  which  the 
said  House  shall  have  sat  praying  that 
any  such  rule  may  be  annulled,  Her 
Majesty  may  thereupon  by  Order  in 
Council  annul  the  same,  and  the  rule  so 
annulled  shall  thenceforth  become  void 
and  of  no  effect,  but  without  prejudice 
to  the  validity  of  any  proceedings  which 
may  in  the  meantime  have  been  taken 
under  the  same. 

(4.)  The  Public  Offices  Fees  Act, 
1879,  shall  apply  to  fees  payable  under 
this  Act. 

51.  The  making  of  rules  and  orders 
prescribing  and  regulating  the  mode  of 
service  of  civil  bill  processes  in  eject- 
ment, and  for  recovery  of  rent,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  within  the  provisions  of 
the  seventy-ninth  section  of  the  County 
Officers  and  Courts  (Ireland)  Act,  1877  ; 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  enact- 
ment, the  service  of  such  processes  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  such  rules  or 
orders  shall  be  valid  and  sufficient. 

Whenever  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  rent  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  or 
for  the  recovery  of  land,  whether  for 
nonpayment  of  rent  or  for  overholding, 
is  brought  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  Ireland,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
plaintiff  in  such  action  could  have  sued 
for  the  recovery  of  such  rent  or  land  in 
a  civil  bill  court,  the  plaintiff  in  such 
action  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  costs, 
unless  the  judge  before  whom  such 
action  is  tried,  or  the  divisional  court 
to  which  such  action  is  attached,  shall 
by  order  declare  the  said  plaintiff  en- 
titled to  costs. 

52.  Subject  to  niles  .made   undei[p 
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43.  No  person  being  a  member  of 
or  employed  by  the  limd  commission 
shall  by  reason  of  sach  membership  or 
employment  acquire  any  right  to  com- 
pensation, superannuation,  or  other 
allowance  on  abolition  of  office  or  other- 
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this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  party 
to  any  proceeding  before  the  land  com- 
mission or  any  sub-commission,  or,  with 
the  leave  of  such  commission  or  sab- 
commission,  for  the  father  or  husband 
of  such  party,  or  for  a  solicitor  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland 
(but  not  a  solicitor  retained  as  an  ad- 
vocate by  such  first-mentioned  solicitor), 
or  for  a  barrister  retained  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  party  and  instructed  by 
his  or  her  solicitor,  but  without  any 
right  of  exclusive  audience  or  pre- 
audience, to  appear  and  address  such 
commission  or  sub-commission  and  con- 
duct the  case  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  prescribed. 

63.  No  person  being  a  member  of 
the  land  coomiission  other  than  the 
judicial  commissioner,  or  being  an 
assistant  commissioner  or  employed  by 
the  land  commission,  shall  by  reason  of 
such  membership  or  employment  ac- 
quire any  right  to  compensation,  super- 
annuation, or  other  allowance  on  aboli- 
tion of  office  or  otherwise. 

5i.  No  person  being  a  member  of, 
or  holding  office  under,  the  land  com- 
mission, or  being  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner, shall,  during  the  time  that  be 
holds  his  office,  be  capable  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  or  sitting  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament 

55.  The  land  conmiission  shall  onoe 
in  every  year  after  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  make  a 
report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  U> 
their  proceedings  under  this  Act,  and 
every  such  report  shall  be  presented  to 
Parliament. 

56.  The  land  commission  shall  from 
time  to  time  prepare  in  such  form  and 
at  such  times  as  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  direct  accounts  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and  within 
six  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year  to  which  the  accounts  relate  the 
land  commission  shall  transmit  the 
same  to  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  to  be  audited,  certified,  and 
reported  upon  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  from  time  to  time  made  by 
the  Treasury  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
accounts,  with  the  reports  of  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General  thereon, 
shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  date  on  which  they  were  trans- 
mitted for  audit  if  Parliament  be  then 
sitting,  and  if  not  sitting,  within 
fourteen  days  after  Parliament  next 
assembles. 

Provided,  that  the  regulations  made 
by  the  Treasury  mider  this  section  shall 
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Paet  VII. 

Definitions,  Appucation  op  Act, 
AND  Savings. 

44.  In  the  constmction  of  this  Act 
the  following  words  and  expressions 
shall  have  the  meaning  hereby  assigned 
to  them,  unless  there  be  something  in 
the  context  repugnant  thereto  ;  that  is 
to  say, 

"Lord  Lieutenant"  includes  the 
Lords  Justices  or  any  other  Chief  Go- 
vernor or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the 
time  being : 

"Treasury"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury : 

"  Board  of  Works  "  means  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  in  Ireland ; 

"  Contract  of  tenancy "  means  a 
letting  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  or 
for  lives,  or  for  lives  and  years,  or  from 
year  to  year : 

*•  Tenant "  means  a  person  occupying 
land  under  a  contract  of  tenancy,  and 
includes  the  successors  in  title  to  a 
tenant : 

"  Landlord  "  means  the  immediate 
landlord  or  the  person  for  the  time 
being  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  and 

grofits  or  take  possession  of  the  land 
eld  by  his  tenant,  and  includes  the 
successors  in  title  to  a  landlord : 

**  Holding  "  during  the  continuance 
of  a  tenancy  means  a  parcel  of  land 
held  by  a  tenant  of  a  Ismdlord  for  the 
same  term  and  under  the  same  contract 
of  tenancy,  and  upon  the  determination 
of  such  tenancy,  means  the  same  parcel 
of  land  discharged  from  the  tenancy : 

••  Tenancy  "  means  the  interest  in  a 
holding  of  a  tenant  and  his  successors 
in  title  during  the  continuance  of  a 
tenancy;  and  "rent  of  a  tenancy" 
means  the  rent  for  the  time  being  pay- 
able by  such  tenant  or  some  one  or  more 
of  his  successors : 

"  Present  tenancy  "  means  a  tenancy 
subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act: 

"  Future  tenancy  "  means  a  tenancy 
beginning  after  the  passing  of  this  Act : 

"  Ordinary  tenancy"  means  atenancy 
to  which  this  Act  applies,  and  which  is 
not  a  tenancy  subject  to  statutory  con- 
ditions, or  a  judicial  lease,  or  a  fixed 
tenancy : 


be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
within  one  month  of  the  date  thereof, 
if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  and,  if 
not,  then  within  fourteen  days  after 
Parliament  next  assembles,  and  that 
such  regulations  shall  not  have  effect 
until  they  have  lain  for  thirty  days 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Part  VH. 

Depinitions,  Application  op  Act, 
AND  Savings. 

57.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act 
the  following  words  and  expressions 
shall  have  the  meaning  hereby  assigned 
to  them,  unless  there  be  something  in 
the  context  repugnant  thereto ;  that  is 
to  say, 

"Lord  Lieutenant"  includes  the 
Lords  Justices  or  any  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being : 

"Treasury"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury : 

"  Board  of  Works"  means  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  in  Ireland : 

"  County  "  includes  a  riding  of  a 
county : 

"Contract  of  tenancy"  means  a 
letting  or  agreement  for  the  letting  of 
land  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  lives,  or 
for  lives  and  years,  or  from  year  to 
year: 

"  Tenant "  means  a  person  occupy- 
ing land  under  a  contract  of  tenancy, 
and  includes  the  successors  in  title  to  a 
tenant : 

Where  the  tenant  sub-lets  part  of 
his  holding  with  the  consent  of  his 
landlord  he  shall,  notwithstanding  such 
sub-letting,  be  deemed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  to  be  still  in  occupation  of 
the  holding. 

"  Landlord  "  means  the  immediate 
landlord  or  the  person  for  the  time 
being  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  and 
profits  or  take  possession  of  the  land 
held  by  his  tenant,  and  includes  the 
successors  in  title  to  a  landlord : 

"Holding"  during  the  continuance 
of  a  tenancy  means  a  parcel  of  land 
held  by  a  tenant  of  a  landlord  for  the 
same  term  and  under  the  same  contract 
of  tenancy,  and,  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  such  tenancy,  means  the  same 
parcel  of  land  discharged  from  the 
tenancy : 

"  Tenancy  "  means  the  interest  in  a 
holding  of  a  tenant  and  his  successors 
in  title  during  the  continuance  of  a 
tenancy;  and  "rent  of  a  tenancy" 
means  the  rent  for  the  time  being  pay- 
able by  such  tenant  or  some  one  or 
more  of  his  successors :  r^  ^  ^  ^^  T  ^ 
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•*  Sale,**  *'  sell,"  and  cognate  words, 
include  alienation,  and  aJienate,  with 
or  without  valuable  consideration : 

*' Ejectment '^  includes  action  for 
recovery  of  land : 

'*  An  estate  **  means  any  lands  which 

the  opinion  of  the  land  commission 
may  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  constitute  an  estate : 

•*  Prescribed  "  means  prescribed  by 
rules  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

Any  words  or  expressions  in  this 
Act  which  are  not  hereby  defined,  and 
are  defined  in  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  shall,  unless  there 
is  something  in  the  context  of  this  Act 
repugnant  thereto,  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  the  last-mentioned  Act« 


45.  A  tenancy  to  which  this  Act 
applies  sliall  be  deemed  to  have  deter- 
mined whenever  it  is  sold  in  conse- 
quence of  a  breach  by  the  tenant  of  a 
statutory  condition,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
tenancy  not  subject  to  statutory  condi- 
tions, of  an  act  or  default  on  the  part 
of  a  tenant  which  would,  in  a  tenancy 
subject  to  such  conditions,  have  con- 
stituted a  breach  thereof,  or  whenever 
the  landlord  has  resumed  x>os8ession  of 
the  holding  cither  on  the  occasion  of  a 
purcliase  by  him  of  the  tenancy,  or  of 
default  of  the  tenant  in  selling,  or  by  | 


"  Present  tenan<7  **  meaiisa  tenaitcT 
subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  paaein^  of 
this  Act  or  created  before  the  fint  dtr 
of  January  one  thousand  eight  famidred 
and  eighty-three  in  a  holdiiig  in  iriudi 
a  tenancy  was  subsisting  at  the  tiae 
of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  evefj 
tenancy  to  which  this  Act  ^iplies  dull 
be  deemed  to  be  a  present  tenaocj 
nntil  the  contrary  is  proved: 

'* Future  tenancy*  means,  esoqA 
as  aforesaid,  a  tenancy  beginning  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act : 

'*  Ordinary  tenancy  **  means  a  ten- 
ancy to  which  this  Act  i^jplies,  and 
which  is  not  a  tenancy  sul^ect  tostaU- 
tory  conditions,  or  a  judicial  lease,  or  s 
fixed  tenancy: 

«*  Sale,"  •*  seU,"  and  oogmte  worfs, 
include  alienation,  and  afienate,  with 
or  without  valuable  consideration : 

**  Ejectment  **  includes  action  for 
recovery  of  land : 

'*  An  estate  **  means  any  lands  whicfa 
the  land  commission  may  by  order 
declare  fit  to  be  purchased  as  a  s 
rate  estate  for  the  purposes  of 
Act: 

**  Prescribed  "  means  prescribed  by 
rules  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act : 

*<  Landed  Property  Improvement 
(Ireland)  Acts  **  means  the  Act  of  the 
session  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years 
of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  tlurty-two,  intituled  **  An  Act 
to  i^litate  the  improvement  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland,"  and  any  Acts 
amending  or  extending  the  same. 

Any  words  or  expressions  in  this  Act 
which  are  not  hereby  defined,  and  are 
defined  in  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  shall,  unless  there 
is  something  in  the  context  of  this  Act 
repugnant  tnereto,  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  the  last-mentioned  Act,  and 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Ad, 
1870,  except  in  so  feir  as  the  same  is 
expressly  altered  or  varied  by  this  Act 
or  is  inconsistent  therewith,  and  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  together  as  one 
Act. 
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operation  of  law,  or  reverter,  or  other- 
wise.   Provided  that : 

(1.)  The  surrender  to  the  landlord 
of  a  tenancy  for  the  purpose  of  the 
acceptance  or  admission  of  a  tenant  or 
otherwise  by  way  of  transfer  to  a  tenant 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  determi- 
nation of  the  texiancy ; 

(2.)  Where  a  present  tenancy  in  a 
holding  is  porchased  by  the  landlord 
from  the  tenant  in  exercise  of  his 
ri^t  of  pre-emption  tmder  this  Act, 
and  not  on  the  application  or  by  the 
wish  of  the  tenant,  or  as  a  bidder  in 
the  open  market,  then  if  the  landlord 
within  fifteen  years  from  the  passing 
of  this  Act  re-lets  the  same  holding  to 
another  tenant,  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject from  and  after  the  time  when 
it  has  been  so  re-let,  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  which  are  applicable 
to  present  tenancies ; 

(3.)  A  tenant  holding  under  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  or  a  usage 
corresponding  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
custom,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  such  custom,  notwithstanding  any 
determination  of  his  tenancy  by  breach 
of  a  statutory  condition,  or  of  an  act 
or  default  of  the  same  character  as  the 
breach  of  a  statutory  condition. 

46.  This  Act,  with  the  exception  of 
so  much  thereof  as  amends  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  in 
respect  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, and  with  the  exception  of  Part 
Five  of  this  Act,  shall  not  apply  to 
tenancies  in — 

(1.)  Any  holding  which  is  not  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  in  its  character,  or 
partly  agric^tural  and  partly  pastoral ; 
or 

(2.)  Any  demesne  land,  or  any  hold- 
ing ordinarily  termed  "town-parks" 
adjoining  or  near  to  any  city  or  town 
which  bears  an  increascMl  value  as  ac- 
commodation land  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  letting  value  of  land  occu- 
pied as  a  farm,  and  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  person  living  in  such  city  or 
town,  or  the  suburbs  thereof ;  or 

(3.)  Any  holding  let  to  be  used 
wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
pasture,  and  valued  under  the  Acts  re- 
lating to  the  valuation  of  property  at 
an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds;  or 

(4.)  Any  holding  let  to  be  used 
wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purposes  of 
pasture,  the  tenant  of  which  does  not 
actually  reside  on  the  same,  unless  such 
holding  adjoins  or  is  ordinarily  used 
with  the  holding  on  which  such  tenant 
actually  resides ;  or 

(5.)  Any  holding  which  the  tenant 
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58.  This  Act,  with  the  exception  of 
so  much  thereof  as  amends  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870, 
in  respect  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, and  with  the  exception  of  Part 
Five  of  this  Act,  shall  not  apply  to 
tenancies  in — 

(1.)  Any  holding  which  is  not  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  in  its  character,  or 
partly  agricultural  and  partly  pastoral ; 
or 

(2.)  Any  demesne  land,  or  any  land 
being  or  forming  part  of  a  home  farm 
or  any  holding  ordinarily  termed 
**  town-parks  **  adjoining  or  near  to  any 
city  or  town  which  betas  an  increased 
value  as  accommodation  land  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  letting  value  of  land 
occupied  as  a  farm,  and  is  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  person  living  in  such  a  city 
or  town,  or  the  suburbs  thereof ;  or 

(3.)  Any  holding  let  to  be  used 
wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  pas- 
ture, and  valued  under  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  valuation  of  property  at  an  annual 
value  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds ;  or 

(4.)  Any  holding  let  to  be  used 
wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purposes  of 
pasture,  the  tenant  of  which  does  not 
actually  reside  on  the  same,  unless  such 
holding  adjoins  or  is  ordinarily  used 
with  the  holding  on  which  such  tenant 
actually  resides ;  or 

(5.)  Any  holding  which  the  tenant 
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holdii  by  reason  of  his  being  a  hired 
labourer  or  hired  senmnt ;  or 

(6.)  Any  letting  in  conacre  or  for 
the  porpoees  of  agistment  or  for  tem- 
porary depastnrage ;  or 

(7.)  Any  holding  let  and  expressed 
in  Uie  docoment  by  iwhich  it  is  let  to 
be  so  let  for  the  temporary  convenience 
or  to  meet  a  temporary  necessity  either 
of  the  landlord  or  tenant ; 

(8.)  Any  cottage  allotment  not  ex- 
ceeding a  quarter  of  an  acre. 


47.  Any  leases  or  tenancies  existing 
at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
except  yearly  tenancies  and  tenancies 
less  than  yearly  tenancies,  which  exist- 
ing leases  and  tenancies  (except  as 
aforesaid)  are  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
existing  leases,  shall  remain  in  force  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
passed,  and  holdings  subject  to  existing 
leases  shall  be  regulated  by  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  said  leases,  and 
not  by  the  provisions  relating  to  tenan- 
cies in  that  behalf  contained  in  this 
Act :  Provided  that  on  the  termination 
of  any  existing  lease  in  any  holding 
which  if  it  had  been  held  from  year  to 
year  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  or  any 
usage  corresponding  therewith,  the  per- 
son who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
make  a  claim  under  the  first  or  second 
section  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  in  respect  of  the 
same  holding  shall  be  entitled  to  do  so 
notwithstanding  that  the  holding  was 
held  under  any  such  lease,  but  this 
proviso  shall  not  apply  to  leases  in 
which  there  is  contained  a  provision 
expressly  excluding  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom  or  a  usage  corresponding 
therewith. 
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holds  by  reason  of  bis  being  a  hired 
labourer  or  hired  servant ;  or 

(6.)  Any  letting  in  conacre  or  for 
the  purposes  of  agistment  or  fw  tem- 
porary depasturage ;  or 

(7.)  Any  holding  let  to  the  tenant 
during  his  continuance  in  any  office, 
appointment,  or  employment,  or  for  the 
temporary  convenience  or  to  meet  a 
temporary  necessity  either  of  the  land- 
lord or  tenant :  Provided  that  any  such 
lettinfi^  made  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  shall  be  by  contract  in  writing, 
which  shall  express  the  purpose  for 
which  such  letting  is  made ; 

(8.)  Any  cottage  allotment  not  ex- 
ceeding a  half  of  an  acre ; 

(9.)  Any  «*  glebe  "  as  defined  by  the 
Act  of  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth 
Victoria,  chapter  forty-two,  whidi  now 
is,  or  hereafter  shall  be  held  or  occupied 
by  any  •*  ecclesiastical  persons "  as  by 
the  same  Act  defined,  and  no  sndi 
ecclesiastical  person  shall  in  respect  of 
such  glebe  be  entitled  to  make  any 
claim  for  compensation  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  or  of  this 
Act. 


69.  Where  it  appears  to  the  court, 
on  the  joint  application  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  of  any  holding  valued 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  valuation 
of  rateable  property  in  Ireland  at  a 
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Sam   not  exceeding   thirty  pounds  a 
year — 

That  the  tenant  has  paid  the  whole 
(or  such  sum  as  the  landlord  may  be 
willing  to  accept  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  whole)  of  the  rent  payable  in  re- 
spect of  the  year  of  the  tenancy  ex- 
piring on  the  gale  day  next  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  that  antecedent 
arrears  are  due,  the  land  commission 
may  make,  in  respect  of  such  antece- 
dent arrears,  an  advance  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  year's  rent  of  the  holding, 
and  not  exceeding  half  the  antecedent 
arrears,  and  thereupon  the  court  shall 
by  order  declare  the  holding  to  be 
charged  with  the  repayment  of  the  ad- 
vance to  the  land  commission,  by  a 
rentcharge  payable  half-yearly  during 
the  fifteen  years  from  the  date  specified 
in  the  order,  and  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  a  year  for 
every  hundred  pounds  of  the  advance. 
Whenever  in  the  case  of  any  tenant 
evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  since 
the  first  day  of  May  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  landlord  agrees 
to  reinstate  such  tenant  on  the  terms 
in  this  section  set  forth,  this  section 
shall  apply  as  if  such  tenant  had  not 
been  so  evicted  from  his  holding. 

The  charge  declared  by  the  order  as 
aforesaid  shall  have  priority  over  all 
charges  affecting  the  holding  except 
quit  rent  and  Crown  rent  and  sums 
payable  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  or  the  Commissioners  of  Church 
Temporalities  in  Ireland,  and  the  land- 
lord for  the  time  being  of  the  holding 
shall  pay  to  the  land  commission  the 
sum  for  the  time  being  due  on  account 
of  such  rentcharge. 

Every  half-yearly  amount  of  such 
rentcharge  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
addition  to  the  half-year's  rent  of  the 
holding  (whether  a  judicial  rent  or 
otherwise)  due  from  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord,  and  may  be  recovered  by  the 
landlord  accordingly. 

On  the  order  of  the  court  being 
made  as  aforesaid  in  relation  to  any 
holding,  all  arrears  of  rent  due  in 
respect  of  that  holding  on  or  prior  to 
the  gale  day  next  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
absolutely  released. 

The  landlord  and  tenant  may  agree 
tliat  any  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  during 
the  twelve  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
to  have  been  paid  in  respect  of  the  rent 
due  for  the  then  current  year,  and  not 
in  respect  of  arrears  of  rent. 

Where  arrears  of  rent  in  respect  of  j 
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48.  Any  application  which  a  tenant 
is  authorised  by  this  Act  to  make  to  the 
court  shall,  if  made  to  the  court  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  it  sits  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  have  the  same 
operation  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  the 
day  on  which  this  Act  comes  into  force ; 
and  any  order  made  upon  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  of  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  made  on  the  day  on  which 
this  Act  comes  into  force,  unless  the 
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a  holding  are  due  to  some  person  or 
persons  l^ides  the  landlord,  tlj^adymnce 
made  by  the  land  commission  under  this 
section  shall  be  rateably  distributed  by 
the  court  amongst  the  persons  oatitled 
thereto. 

An  application  for  an  advanoe  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  made  after  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  February  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigh^- 
two. 

The  omission  or  refusal  by  either 
landlord  or  tenant  of  any  holding  to 
join  with  the  other  of  them  in  obtaining 
a  loan  from  the  land  commission  under 
this  section  shall  not  prejudice  any 
other  application  or  proceeding  which 
either  of  them  may  make  or  institute 
under  this  Act  or  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  in  relation 
to  the  holding. 

The  land  commission  may  make  ad- 
vances for  the  purpose  of  this  sectioo 
out  of  any  moneys  for  the  time  beii^ 
in  their  hands  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

The  land  commission  shall  at  such 
time  after  the  expiration  of  each  period 
of  twelve  months  as  the  Treasury  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint,  make  up  an 
account  showing  for  the  said  period  of 
twelve  months  the  amount  of  all  such 
payments  due  to  them  in  respect  of 
rentchaiges  payable  to  them  under  this 
section  as  they  have  failed  to  recover  at 
the  expiration  of  the  said  period  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  pa3rments 
in  arrear),  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Church  Temporalities  in  Ireland  shall, 
out  of  any  moneys  at  their  disposal, 
pay  to  the  land  oommi^on  any  sums 
appearing  from  such  account  to  be  doe 
to  the  land  commission.  Any  such  pay- 
ment by  the  Commissioners  of  Choich 
Temporalities  in  Ireland  shall  not  dis- 
charge any  person  indebted  to  the  land 
commission  in  respect  of  any  payments 
in  arrear,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  land  commission  to  take  any  pro- 
ceedings they  may  be  advised  for  the 
recovery  of  payments  in  arrear,  and  to 
repay  to  the  Commissioners  of  Church 
Temporalities  in  Ireland  any  sums  so 
recovered. 

60.  Any  application  which  a  tenant 
is  authorised  by  this  Act  to  make  to  the 
court  shall,  if  made  to  the  court  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  it  sits  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  have  the  same 
operation  as  if  it  had  been  made  on 
the  day  on  which  this  Act  comes  into 
force ;  and  any  order  made  upon  such 
application  shall  be  of  the  same  effect 
as  if  it  had  been  made  on  the  day  on 
which  this  Act  comes  into  force,  unless 
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<3oart  otherwise  directs ;  and  the  person 
by  whom  such  application  is  made  shall, 
if  the  court  thinks  jnst,  be  in  the  same 
position  and  have  the  same  rights  in 
respect  of  his  tenancy  as  he  would  have 
been  in  and  would  have  had  if  the 
application  had  been  made  on  the  day 
on  which  this  Act  comes  into  force. 

49.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland. 

50.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all 
purposes  as  the  Land  Law  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881. 
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the  court  otherwise  directs;  and  the 
person  by  whom  such  application  is 
made  shall,  if  the  court  thinks  just,  be 
in  the  same  position  and  have  the  same 
rights  in  respect  of  his  tenancy  as  he 
would  have  been  in  and  would  have  had 
if  the  application  had  been  made  on  the 
day  on  which  this  Act  comes  into  force. 

61.  This  Act  shall  not  ai^ly  to 
England  or  Scotland. 

62.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all 
purposes  as  the  Land  Law  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881. 
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The  figures  between  [    ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


AcciDKNTS.— BaUfight  at  Marseilles,  61  ; 
U.M.S.**  Doterer'explosion^dl;  Marker 
at  Wormwood  Scrubbi  rifie  butts,  87  ; 
Monte  Rosa,  59 ;  Steamer  near  London, 
.  OnUrio,  87 
AsROXAUTics.  —  Ascent    from     Crystal 
Palace  on  Derby  Day,  88 ;  Ascent  in 
<'  Saladin,*'  death  of  Mr.  Powell,  89 ; 
Nice,  accident  at,  16 ;  perilous  descent 
by  the  Danube,  62 
AFGHANISTAN.— Amir  (Abdurrahman) 
at  Kabul  [8141 ;  mission  to  Viceroy  at 
CalcutU  pl9T;  defeat  bv  Ayub  [320]  ; 
subsequent  victory    [821]  ;    occupies 
Kandahar  [822],  73 
Ayub,   at   Herat    [316],    [818] ;    oor- 
,    respondence   with    Kandahar  [315] ; 
departure  from  Herat  [319]  ;  defeats 
Amir  and  occupies  Kandahar  [821]  ; 
is  defeated  by  Amir  [3211  :  flight  into 
PersU  [822J 
Bokhara,  raids  by  Turkis  [319] 
J>YXA8Tic  intrigues  and  internal  rivalries 

[815],  [819] 
Kandahar,   withdrawal    from    [3151, 
[816]  ;    occupation  by  Ayub  [^21]  ; 
by  Amir  [822],  78.    Kandahar  De- 
bate, in  Lords  [165],  [1681 
Khaibar  Pass,  evacuation  or  [822] 
Mausud  Waziris,  expedition   against 

[328] 
Maloolmsox,  Col.,  acquitted  by  court- 
martial,  29 
Marri  tribe,  expedition  against,  [817] 
Quettah,  partial  withdrawal  from  [82i2] 
Kelations   with   British    Government 

[316] 
War,  return  of  cost,  &c.,  of,  63 
Wardaks,  trouble  with  the  [322] 
AFRICA. — Explorations,  vide   Science, 
Geography;   fatal  encounter  with   a 
slave  dhow.  Captain  Brownrigg  killed, 
87 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  vide  France 
AFRICA,  SOUni 
Basuto   war    [150]    [887] ;    armistice 

!388]  ;  mediation  of  Sir  H.  Robinson 
888'  ;  withdrawal  of  colonial  troops 
388] 
Caph  Colony,  Afrikander  Bond  [889]  ; 
Cetywato,  the  detention  of  [38i>] 
[8901 ;  Houses  ok  Legislature, 
meeting  of  [887]  ;  new  ministry  [888]  ; 
railway  extension  [889]  ;  Kafirland, 
end  of  rebellion  in  [389]  ;  Robinson, 
Sir  Hercules,  arrival  of  as  Governor 
[887] 
CoLLBY,  Sir  George,  address  to  troops 


AFRICA,  SOUTH,  eont, 

[878]  ;  advance  from  Newcastle  [8791  ; 
eugagements  at  Laing's  Nek  [879J; 
Ingogo  River  [380]  :  Majuba  Hill 
[880]  ;  his  death  [88l) 

Natal  [8891 ;  opposition  to  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Sendall  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  r390] ;  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
appointed  Governor  [890] 

Orange  Free  State  [8781 ;  neutrality 

E reserved  Inr  President  Brand  [379]'; 
is  efforts  for  settlement  of  Transvaal 
war  [379]  [3801  [381]  ;  his  opinion  of 
the  Afrikander  Bond  [389] 
Transvaal. — Boers,  war  with,  state  of 
affairs  at  end  of  1880  [877]  ;  the  Boers 
at  Bliquant*s  Pont  [8/7]  ;  preparations  -  , 
for  relief  of  Pretoria  [8781;  Boers 
enter  Natal  [149],  and  advance  to 
Laing*s  Nek  [378];  British  garrisons 
in  a  state  of  siege  [8791  ;  advance  of 
British  from  Newcastle  [879]  ;  number 
of  Boer  troops  [8791  ;  repulse  of  British 
at  Laing*s  Nek  [loll  [379]  ;  commu- 
nications stopped  [o8()l ;  repulse  of 
Boers  at  Ingogo  River  [380]  ;  arrival 
of  reinforcements  under  Sir  £.  Wood, 

[380] ;  occupation  of  Majuba  Hill 
380]  ;  defeat  of  British  and  death  of 
General  CoUey  [881]  ;  Sir  E.  Wood 
takes  command  [381];  Armistice  [152], 
[381]  ;  terms  of  peace  [3811 ;  surrender 
of  Potchefstroom,  [382]^;  Conservative 
meeting  at  Willis*  Rooms,  [154] ; 
Convention  signed  [383]  ;  ratined  by 
Volksraad  [387]  ;  satisfaction  at,  in 
England  [  1 58]  ;  mass  meeting  of  Boers 
on  restoration  of  Republic  [387]  ; 
public  feeling  in  England  and  Europe 
[378]  ;  in  Natal  and  the  Cape  [382]  ; 
Roberts,  Sir  Frederic,  arrival  at  Cape 
Town  and  return  to  En^Und  [3861 ; 
Royal  Commission,  opemng  of  [382]  ; 
subjects  taken  under  consideration  at 
[3831;  Volksraad,  called  together 
[386J  ;  ratify  convention  [387]  ;  im- 
port duties  [387]  ;  gold  concessions  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  [887]  ;  Wood,  Sir  Eve- 
lyn, arrival  at  Newcastle  with  rein- 
forcements [380]  ;  return  to  Maritz- 
burg  [880]  ;  assumes  command  [381]; 
demands  guns,  &c.,  surrendered  at 
Potchefstroom  [382] 
Walwicr  Bay,  disagreements  between 
French  and  German  missionaries  [390] 
Wars,  return  of  cost,  &c.  of,  03 
ZuLUUiND,  disturbances  in  [390] 
Agriculture. — Fanners'    Allian<x}    and  j 
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Agriculture,  eont, 

tenant  right  ri86]  ;  great  meeting  at 
Aberdeen  [1^9] ;  agricoltoral  statis- 
tics, 73 
Algiers.  Vide  France. 
AMERICA,  UNITED  STATES.— 
Arthur,  Mr.  Vice-President  [897]  ; 
takes  office  as  President — his  address 
[898] 

Blaine,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Secretary  of  State 
[8961 ;  despatches  relative  to  Panama 
Canal  [d99J  ;  retirement  [399] 

Boston,  moving  of  an  hotel,  62 

Cabinet,  composition  of  the  [395]  ; 
changes  in  [398] 

Census,  18 

Chicago,  convention  of  Irish  Revolu- 
tionists, 60 

Chili  and  Peru.  Diplomatic  action 
with  regard  to  the  war  between  [410] 

Garfield,  General,  elected  President 
[393]  ;  Inaugural  address  [394]  ;  As- 
sassination of  [397],  49;  removal  to 
Long  Branch  [398],  66  ;  death  of  [898], 
70 ;  general  mourning  [898]  ;  lying 
in  state,  and  removal  of  body,  70  ;  fu- 
neral, 71 

GuiTEAU,  Charles,  assassinates  President 
Garfield  [897] 

Harvard  Colle^fe,  annual  report  13 

Hayes,  Mr.,  review  of  his  administration 
as  President  [893] 

Kansas  Liquor  Law,  82 

Minnesota,  tornado  in,  63 

National  Debt,  reduction  of  [393] 

Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty  ri82],  [399] 

Pennsylvania,  expulsion  from  Presby- 
terian Church  for  dancing,  81  ;  fire  at 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  15 

Pittsburg,  fire  at  suspension  bridge,  68 

President,  election  of  [393] 

Salt  Lake  City,  Brigham  Young  in- 
dicted for  bigamy,  13 

"  Stalwarts,**  dissatisfaction  of  [3961  ; 
resignation  :of  Mr.  Coukling  and  Mr. 
•       Piatt  [397] 

Steamer,  capsizing  of  n,  87 

Tennessee,  lynching  in,  15 

Trade,  statistics  of  [393] 

Yorktown     Celebration,     saluting    of 
British  flag  [399],  79 
Annandale  Peerages,  failure  of  claim.  64 
Arab  troupe,  English  boys  found  in,  84 
Arabia,  Mecca  pillaged  by  Arab  tribes,  84 
Arctic  exploration.    Vide  Science 
ARGliNTINE    REPUBLIC,    Boundary 
treaty  with  ChiU  [405] 

Buenos  Ayres  made  the  capital  [404]  ; 
opening  of  a  new  mint  [404]  ;  distur- 
bances respecting  memorial  services 
[405]  ;  arrival  of  new  corvette  [405  J 

Commercial  progress  [404] 

CoNsoMDATioN  Law,  for  abolition  of 
forced  currency  [406] 

Harbour  Works,  new  [404] 

Harvest,  plenteous  [404] 

Immigration,  encouragement  of  [404] 

Navy,  addition  to  [40oJ 

Railway  extension  [4(M] 

RocA,  General,  popularity  of  as  President 
[404] 

Uruguay,   Financial  measures  [405]  ;  i 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  «»<. 

Press   restrictions    [406];   rioting   ia 
Monte  Videoj;406] 

War  between  Chili  and  Peru  [4051 ;  war 
rumours  respecting  Bnudl  [405  J 
Army,  changes  in  the  organisatiaD  of,  26 
ART,  RETROSPECT    OF.— Arcilbolo- 
GiCAL  discoveries  [449] 

British  Moseum  [450] 

BuRLCfOTON  Fine  Arts  Club  [456] 

Dudley  Gallery  [4561 

Fine  Art  Socie^  [457  J 

Grosvenor  GaUery  [455] 

Legislation,  Government  Votes  [457] 

National  GaUery    [451].     National 
Institutions  r450] 

Portrait  Gallery,  the  National  [452]. 
Public  Exhibitions  [453] 

Royal  Academy  [453]  :  Election  of  As- 
sociates, 8,  9  ;  01  Academidani,  34 

South  Kensington  Museum  [451 J 

Watercolours,  Institute  or  Painten  in 
[456]  ;  Society  of  Painters  in  [455] 
AsiiBURNHAM  House  coutroversv,  20 
Asia,  CentraL    Arrival  of  Mr.  O^DonoTan 

nom  Merv,  85 
Atlantic  crossed  in  a  small  boat,  62 
AUSTRALIA.  — New  South  Wales. 
Budget  and  Surplus  [414] ;  Censoi  r- 
turns  [415]  ;  Chinese  Immigratioo 
BiU  [4161  ;  Demand  for  land  [414]; 
New  Railways  [415];  PariiasieDt, 
fraudulent  conduct  of  two  meoibers  o£ 
415 ;  Robertson,  Sir  J.,  resignation  fif 
[416]  ;  Smallpox,  outbreak  of  [416]; 
Trades  Unions  BiU  [416]  ;  Transport 
of  fresh  meat  to  England  [415] 

New  Zealand. — Census  returns  [419] ; 
Chinese  immigration,    restriction  m 

f421] ;  electoral  representation  bill 
420];  exports,  wool,  &c,  [419] ;  Fi- 
nance and  budget,  [418] ;  Hoo«  rf 
representatives,  obstruction  in  [419] ; 
Maori  discontent  [417] ;  Submission  of 
Ta  Whiao  [418] 

Queensland. — Census  returns  Rl^j: 
Gravinc-dock  [416];  Railway  txten- 
sion  [416]  ;  Sugar-works  [416] 

South  Australia.  —  Budget  [416]; 
Census  returns  [417];  development  of 
Northern  Territory  by  Chinese  laboar 
[417];  House-sparrow,  coaiplainti 
against  [417]  ;  International  Lxbibi- 
tion  [417] 

Tasmania.-— Census  returns  [417] ;  Fi- 
nances [417]  ;  Progress  of  coVar 
[417]  ;  Reports  of  mineral  wealth  io 
the  west  [417] 

Victoria. — Berry  Cabinet,  0Tcrth«>» 
of  [411];  Chinese  immifjration,  re- 
strictions on  [413]  ;  Education  Can- 
mission  [413J;  Financial  meann* 
[412]  [413];  Railwav  prospects  r^lSj; 
Sir  B.  O'Loffhlen^s 'Ministry  J412]; 
smallpox,  outbreak  of,  [414];  Strffl^ 
case  of  piracy  or  ship  stealing,  J9; 
tariff,  moditicntion  of  [413] 

Western  Australia. — Census  retonu 
[417] ;  Exhibitions  [417] 
AUSTRIA  -  HUNGARY.  —  Bosxia  tai 
Herzegovina,  dissatisfaction  at  vmj 
decree  [266] 

Crown  Prince,  maqiage  of,|5 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  eonU 

Dalmatia,  disturbances  in  [265] 

Danubian  navigation  and  Roamania 
[2(»],  [290] 

Eastekn  Question  and  £ngland,Dulcigno 
Red-book  [268] 

Empebob,  Tour  in  Tyrol,  &c  [264]  ; 
Friendly  relations  with  Emperor  of 
Russia  [2671;  meeting  with  Emperor 
of  Germany  [;267J 

FoBBioN  policy  [267] 

Hatmbble,  Baron,  death  of  [267],  144 

Hukoabt,  Elections  [2641;  Insult  to 
H.  Tisza  in  Parliament  [266] 

Intebnal  dissensions,  the  Czechs  [263], 
[264],  [266],  the  Croats  [265] 

Italy,  king  of.  Visit  to  Vienna  [267],  80 

K6r58Fobtak,  Count  K.  von,  becomes 
Foreign  Minister  [267] 

LA2VD-TAX,  complaint  of  peasants  con- 
cerning [262] 

Pabliament,  ministerial  changes  [262]; 
Antagonism  between  Slavs  and  Cen- 
tralists [262]  ;  Prague  Czechish  Uni- 
versity Bill  [268]  ;  Re-assembling  of 
[266]  ;  ElemenUry  Education  [266]  ; 
LKnderbank  Committee  [2661 

Peasants.  Complaints  as  to  Land-tax, 
and  formation  of  Unions[ 262].  Prague 
Czechish  Universilv  Bill  [263]  ;  riot 
of  students  [264];  Czech  theatre  burnt, 
60 

Vienna,  fire  at  Ring  Theatre  and  fearful 
loss  of  life^  88 

Balloon.    Vide  Aeronautics. 

Bank  of  England,  rate  of  discount,  4,  61, 
74 

Bbaconspield,  Lord,  his  last  speech  in 
Candahar  debate  [165];  obituary 
notice,  116;  funeral,  30;  Queen*s  visit 
to  tomb  0^  32  ;  public  tribute  to  ^123] 

BELGIUM.     Chamber.     Resignation  of 
President    Guill^ry    [801 J  ;  laws  re- 
specting secondary  education  and  local 
governing  bodies  [302] 
Education  Act  inquiry  [801] 
Elections  of  half  of  dommunal  Councils 


Military  manoeuvres  [808] 
Stephanie,  Princess,  marriage  o^  35 
Universal  suffrage,  proposal  for  [302] 
Vatican,   altered   attitude   of   higher 
clergy  [803]  ;  expulsion  of  M.  Perrin 
[808] 

Blast-Furnaces,  return  conccraing,  42 

Borneo. — Granting  of  charter  to  a  private 
company  [158]  [294] 

BosPHOBUS,  Ix>rd  Clandeboye  swims  across 
the,  62 

Bbadlaugh,  Mr.,  judgments  against  p89]; 
appeals  [1891;  returned  again  for 
Northampton  [1^0]  ;  offers  to  take  the 
oath  [141]  ;  expulsion  from  the  House 
[148J;  again  excluded  ^145]  ;  Clarke 
V,  Bredlaugh  [145]  ;  action  for  "  Main- 
tenance "  against  Mr.  Newdegate[145] ; 
Trafalgar  Square  meeting  [146]; 
forcible  exclusion  from  IIousc  [146J. 
Vide  also  Parliament 

Brazil. — ^Electoral  Reform  Bill,  pass- 
ing of  [408] ;  Ministry  resign,  but  re- 
signation not  accepted  [403]  ;  progress 


Brazil,  cont 

of  the  country  [404]  ;  slaves,  emanci- 
pation of  [403  J 

Bribeby  Commissions.  —  Boston  [126], 
conviction  [1291;  Canterburv  [l26J; 
Chester,  conviction  [127],  [129*] ;  Glou- 
cester [128];  Knaresborough  [126]; 
Macclesfield  ri28];  OxfoM  [129] ; 
Sandwich  [126] ;  convictions  and 
severe  sentences  [129] ;  memorials  for 
release  of  the  prisoners  [130] 

Bbioandage,  capture  of  Mr.  Suter,  26 

Bbistol,  CoIston^s  Day  celebrations  [198], , 
o2 

British  Association,  jubilee  meeting  at 

York  [469],  65 
Bulgaria.— Coup  d*^tat  [287].  Prince 
Alexander's  proclamation  [2871 ;  his 
proposals  to  National  Assembly  [288]  ; 
tour  of  military  inspection  [288]  ;  Ple- 
biscite, preparations  for  and  result  of, 
t289 1 ;  meeting  of  new  Assembly 
289]  ;  second  proclamation  [289]  ; 
protection  by  Russia  [290] ;  appoint- 
ment of  Council  of  State  [290] 
Burdett-Coutts,  marriage  of  Baroness,  12 


Cambbidgb,  boat  race,  25 
Univebsity,   admission   of  women    to 

honours,  15 
Ridley  College  opened,  9 
Univebsities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

(Statutes)  Bill  [1471 
CANADA. — Dominion  House  of  Common.**, 

Pacific  Railway  [391]  ;   other  l^sla- 

tion  [392] 
LoBNE,  Marquis  of,  visit  to  Manitoba 

and  North- West  [391] 
Manitoba,  the  future  of  [391] 
Minerals  (copper,  Ac),  working  of  on 

Lake  Superior  [892] 
Montreal,    attempt    to    destroy   the 

Court  House.  86 
Railways, — Pacific,      construction     of 

1391];     Intercolonial,     now     paying 
392] 
Revenue  receipts,  increase  in  [3921 
Carlinoford,  liord,  appointment  of  [89] 
Census,  the   Decennial,  24 ;  preliminary 

abstract,  50  ;  in  Ireland,  48 
Census,  religious,  in  London,  82 
Charities,  Metropolitan,  return  of,  91 
Chatham,  murder  of  Lieutenant  Roper,  12 
Chester,  attempt  to  blow  up  barracks,  84  ; 
fall  of  the  tower  of  St.  John*s  Church, 
28 
CHILI  AND  PERU.— Anarchy  in  Peru 
[409],  [410] 
Bolivia,  sympathy  with  Peru  [411] 
Calderon,  provbional  President  [409]  ; 

deposition  and  arrest  of  [410] 
Callao,  surrender  of  [408]  ;  rioting  in 

[408] 
Chinese,  massacres  of  [409],  [410] 
Lima,  fall  of  [406],  [408]  ;   rioting  in 
[4081     quelled    by  foreign  residents 
[408"  ;   occupation  by  Chilian  troops 
[408] ;    confidence    restored     [409]  ; 
placed  under  martial  law  [409] ;  heavy 
war   indemnity    [409];    Chilian    au- 
thorities appointed  [4lo] 
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CHILI  AND  PERU,«m<. 

damation  by,  aod  refusal  to  terminate 
war  [409]  ;  stiU  President  [410] 
Provisioical      Government      [409]  ; 
Conc^ress  opened  [409] ;  refusal  to  cede 
territory  [410] 
Spain,  treaty  of  peace  with  [411] 
United  States,  diplomatic  action  of 
[410]  ;  excitement   in    Chili    [410]  ; 
subsequent  explanations  [411] 
War,  series  of  Peruvian  defeato  [406]  ; 
forces  in  the  field,  and  losses  on  either 
side   [407]  ;    surrender  of  Lima  and 
entry  of  Chilian  troops   [408]  ;     sur- 
render of  Callao  [408] ;    destruction 
of  forts  and  ships  by  Peruvians  [4081 ; 
occupation  of  coast  by  Chilians  [409  J  ; 
war  mderanity  [409] 
CHINA.— Army  and  Navy,  state  of  [841] 
[342] 
British  manufactures,  complaints  as  to 

quality  of  [347] 
Chuno    How's   treaty,   repudiation  of 
[3381 ;  Cl<5th  factory  at  Lan  Chow- 
foo   fS47] ;     Coal    and    Iron     mines 
[347] ;  tx>MMKROiAL  ProirreBs  [347] 
Eahtkkn  Empress,  death  and  funeral  of 

[314] 
K  AS  sun,  withdrawal  of  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  [840] ;  Kui.nJA,  fresh  negoti- 
ations concemini;  [339] ;  retrocession 
of.  by  Russia  [340] 
Looc'Hoo  Islandj,  aispute    with  Japan 

[348] 
Opii'M  trade,  eflfurts  for  suppression  of 

[346] 
Revenue  cruisers,  foreigners    removed 

from  [346] 
Telegraphs,  projected  [342] 
Tseng,  Marquis,  Russian  Treaty  [339] 
Chinese  labour  in  South  Australia  [41*] 
Chinese,  massacres  of,  in  Peru  [409],  [410] 
Chinese,  restrictioui  on    imtui;;ratioa  in 
Victoria  [414]  ;  in  New  South   Wales 
[416] ;  in  New  Zealand  [421] 
Church  Congress  at  Newcastle,  78 
City  of  London  address  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
75;    discussion  as  to  fish  supply  and 
markets,  69, 81 
Civil  List  pensions,  48 
Clarkson,  Thomas,  memorial  to,  81 
CoBDBN  Club  annual  meeting,  56 
COLUMBIA. —  Buonaventura,  destruc- 
tion of,  27 
Comets  of  the  year  [471],  46 
O  >.M  M  E  lic  Bw    S<*e  Trade 
COXFEKEXCES,  CONGRESSES,   &c.- 
Chi'rch,  at  Newcastle,  73 
Electukians  [4681 
Geographical, at  Venice,  CO 
International  Medical  [4  9],  58 
Irish  Revolutionists  at  Chicago,  60 
Land  League  at   Newcastle,  61  ;    at 

DubUn  [211],  69 
Methodist CEcuMENicAi*,  66 
Monetary,  at  Poris,  29 
Railway  Servants',  74 
Social  Science,  73 
Socialist,  at  Coire  [306] 
Trades  Unuin,  69 
Cotton  "  corner  "  at  Liverpool,  71 
Criminal  Casks.— Chatham  munier,  12. 
Count  di  Valeri  convicted  at  Paris 


Criminal  .  Cases,  eonL 

for  robbery,  40.  Freiheit  libd  ease, 
23,  87,  47.  Gold,  Mr.,  murdered  on 
Brighton  Railway,  47 ;  execution  of 
murderer  ("Lcfroy)  85.  Hattos  Gar- 
DEN,  Post  Office  robbery  at,  83 ;  Jewel 
robbery  at  Lord  Trevor's,  Brrnkinah, 
87.  KnrosTON,  murder  by  borgbn, 
70.  Lord  Crawford,  theft  oc  the 
remains  oC,  85,  86.  Manslaai^l^^  ^7 
a  Chinese  acrobat,  91.  New  Hebbi- 
DEs,  outrage  by  natives,  38.  Piracy 
or  ship-stealing,  strange  case  of,  39  ; 
SHEpnsLDpoiaoningca8e,ll.  SLOCcn 
murder,  27  ;  Spiritualists  eonspiracj, 
28.  Wilberforcr,  Mabel,  slaoder 
case,  50,  79 

Cyprus,  opening  of  Limasol  pier,  74 

D£NMARK.~Budoet,  rejection  of  TdlO]; 
temporary  budget  renewed  [311 J 
Elections,  two  successive  [811] 
Ministerial  changes  [81  Ij 
Radical  party,  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment measures  [3101 
RiosDAo,  assembly  of  [3101 :  two  dimo- 
lutions  and  re-meetinjipB  of  [810],  [811] 
Doo,  peculiar  habits  of,  38 
DRAMA,    THE.  —  Bernhardt,   Mdlle. 
Sarah  [  460 1.    New  Plays  and  adapt- 
ations  [4571,   [4581  ;     Renaissance 
Company  [4601.     Saxe  Meininoe:(, 
Company   of    Ducal    Theatre  [460]. 
Shakespearlan  revivals  [459J.TaK- 
atres,    new— Comedy  [4o9];  Savor 
[459]  ;    reopening    of  Couii    [459 J. 
Vide  Obituary. 
DuFPERiN,  Lord,  ambassador  at  the  Porte 

[179] 
Dl*RKHEiM,  discovery  of  treasure  at,  27 
Dysart,  the  earldom  of,  16 

Earthquakes. — ^'Abruzzi,  C8;  Casamic- 
ciola,  16,  19;  Cbio,  24,  63  ;  Iscbia,  16; 
Rhine  Valley,  83 ;  Smyrna,  24 ;  Swi^ 
zerland,  9,  16,  83 
Eastern  Question. — Berlin,  unfulfilled 
portions  of  treaty  of  [  174] 

Constantinople,"  Conference  of  [175], 
[281] 

Greco-Turkish      Frontier     Question, 
settlement  of  [  175  ] .    Vide  also  Turkqr, 
Greek  frontier  question 
ECCLESIASTICAL— American    Chorcb. 
statistics  of  the^  3 

Bradley,  Di^  Dean  of  Westminster,  65 

Burrows,  Rev.  U.\V.,Canon  of  Rochester, 
65 

Cam PELLO,  Count,  conversion  to  Protest- 
antism, 72 

Census,  religious,  in  London,  32 

Church  Congress  at  Newcastle,  73 

Curates*  Alliance,  formation  of,  81 

T.  P.  Dale  and  R.  W.  Enraoht,  ths 
Revs.,  appeal,  4 

Ireland,  Church  temporalities,  report  of 
the  commissioners,  8 ;  Commissioa  dis- 
solved, 69 

Irish  Church  accounts,  31 

Knox-Littlk,   Rev.  W.   J.,  Canon  of 
•  Worcester,  66 

Martin  v.  Mackonocbie  appeal,  jadg^ 
ment,  24  ^^  t 
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ECCLESIASTICAL,  coni. 

Miles  Plattiog  case,  artest  of  Mr.  Green, 

20  ;  Writ  of  habeas  corpus  refused.  28 ; 

order  for  sale  of  his  household  eifecta, 

87  ;  representation  of  Convocation,  66 
Old  Catholic  synod  at  Bonn,  42 
pARi.!\MKNTARY  rctum  of  the  curates 

and  their  stipends;  19 
Plumptrk,  I!ev.  E.  H.,  Dean  of  Wells, 

82 
Pope  Leo  XIIL,  vtdt  Italy 
SooTLAivD,  Establishea  Ohnrch,  debate  on 

instrmnental  tnnsic,  45 
Scotland,  Free  Church,  I>r.  R.  Smith 

declared  unfit  for  professorship,  86  ; 

suspended  therefrom,  87 
Sermon  by  an  Ojibway  chief,  20 
Stanlbt,  Dean,  memorial  to  the  late,  89. 

Vide  Obituanr 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  report,  24 
EDUCATION.— Accounts  of  voluntary  and 

board  schools,  41 
CiTT  and   Guilds  of  London  technical 

school,  laying  of  first  stone  of,  34 
City  Institute  for  the  advancement  of 

technical  education,  foundation  stone, 

54 
Report  of  Commission  on  education  in 

Wales,  66 
ScHOOL-Board,  London,  74, 81 
EGYPT.—Army  riots,  causes   of     [861]  ; 

mutiny  of   Feb.   1   [862J ;  address  of 

Khedive  [3641 ;  commission  of  enquiry 

[366];  spread    of  discontent  l^^hV, 

troubles  at  Alexandria   [866]  ;  Arabi 

Bey*8  letter  and  its  demands   [868]  ; 


mutiny  at  Abdin,  Sept  9  [181],  [869], 
67;  appeased  by  resignation  of  Riaz 
Ministry    [870];    further   difficulties 

t371]  ;  Khedive  signs  four  decrees 
373]  ;  effects  of  revolt  [3731 

Baron  de  Ring,  recall  of  f362j 

Chamber  of  Delegates,  elections  [373]  ; 
first  session  of  [375] 

Courts,  Mixed,  scheme  for  revision  of, 
[363] ;  commission  prorogued  [864]  ; 
Native,  scheme  concerning  [37o  j 

England,  Lord  Granville's  despatch 
[374] 

Financial  affairs  [361]  ;  not  to  jbe  dis- 
cussed by  Chamber  [873]  ;  statement 
of,  for  1881  [375]  :  recicless  speculation, 
[376] 

Italy,  occupation  of  Assab  [3761 

Kredivk,  address  to  officers  [364]  ;  cha- 
racter of  [3G5J  ;  tour  at  Suez  [365]  ; 
goes  to  Cairo  [367]  ;  signs  four  decrees 

[373]  ;  speech  at  opening  of  Parliament 
875] 
Liquidation,  law  of  [3601 
Ministry,  changes  in^SGe"]  ;  fall  of  Riaz 
ministry    [370]  ;    formation  of  Sherif 
Pasha's  ministi^*  [372] 
National  party,  progress  of  [373] 
Porte  sends  mission  of  inquiry  [372] 
Press  law,  stringent  [374] 
Sanitary  Board  and  quarantine  ||876] 
Slave  trade,  edurts  at  suppression,  [3/6] 
Election,  General,  cost  of  the  last,  19 
Electors,  parliamentary,  return  of  number 

of,  33 
Electricity.    Vide  Science 
Emigration  Statistics,  28 


Employers*  Liability  Act,  operation  of,  1 

Exeter  Hall,  re-opening  of,  23 

Exhibitions,— electrical  at  Paris  [467]  60; 
accidents  at,  72 ;  leather  trades,  72  ; 
National  fisheries,  29;  smoke-prevent- 
ing appliances,  85 

Explosions.    Vide  Accidents  and  Mining 

Fenianism, — ^Volunteer  armouries,  protec- 
tion of,   2;   precautions   against  sur- 
prises, 10.     Vide   also    Outrages    on 
public  buildings 
Fiji  [417] 

FIRES- —  Berlin,  8.  Bodmin,  24. 
Bristol,  book  store,  75  . 

Camden  Town,  Park  Theatre,  68 

Captain  Shaw's  Annual  Report,  3 

Lanhtdrock  House,  24 

Mayemfeld  (Switzerland)  59 

Munich,  14 

Nice  Opera  House,  21.  Notting  Hill, 
^\  Nyon  (Switzerland)  72 

Oxford,  University  Boathouse,  8 

Paris,  telephone  station  at,  85  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania. 15 ;  Pittsburg  suspension  bridge, 
68  ;  Prague,  Czech  theatre,  60 

Victoria  Docks,  13;  Vienna  Ring  theatre, 
88 

WiNTON  Castle,  34 
Fish  market  for  London,  proposed  new,  69, 

81 
Floods.    Vide  Storms 
FRANCE.— Academy,  election  of  Dr.  Op- 
pert,  21 

Algeria.  Insurrection,  causes  and 
spread  of  [351]  ;  massacres  at  Oi'an,&c. 
[294]  [852];  General  Saussier  appointed 
as  commander  [853]  ;  Destruction  of 
tomb  of  Sidi-Cheik  [353]  ;  M.  Tirman 
the  new  Governor  General  [354] 

Cabinet,  neutrality  on  the  Serutin  de 
Liste  [221]  ;  resignation  of  the  [234] 

Carlos,  Don,  again  expelled,  54 

CiiAMBER,     re-assembling     of     [217] ; 
Factory  Children's 


Budget,  the 
Labour     Bill 


[229]  ;     Press    Laws 


[220]  ;  Merchant  Shipping  BUI  [220]  ; 

General  Tariff  [220]  ;   Right  of  public 

J;    'i'unis 


[220], 


funis    vellow-book 


meeting 

[225] 

Commercial  Treaties,  revision  and  re- 
newal of    [2361;     negotiations  with 

England  [180]  [236] 
Eastern  Question,  pulicv  as  to  [238] 
Elections,  general,  result  of  [232],  62 ; 

Municioal,  result  of  [217] 
Ferry,   M.    Jules,  declaration  on   the 

ScruHn  de  Liste  [221]  ;  vote  of  credit 

for  the  army  and  navy  [228] 
Gambetta,  li^.,  Inaugural  adares8l'217]; 

foreign  policy  [219]  ;  visit  to  Oahors 

[231  J,  38 ;    speech  at  Tours   [282]  ; 

ElecUon  contest  at  Belleville  [233]  ;  is 

elected  temporary  President  of  Chamber 

[234] ;   forms    new    ministry  [284]; 

policy  of  new  Cabinet  [285]  ;  visit  to 

Germanv,  75 
Grevy,  M.Albert,  returns  to  Paris  [221] 

resigns  the  governorship  of   Algeria 

[221] 
Marseilles,  disturbance  on  return  of 

troops  from  Tuni<*,  45 ;  accident  at  a 

buU.fight,61  .^/^r^r^rTlr> 
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FRANCE,  cont. 

Paris,  conviction  of  Count  de  Valeri  for 
robberj',  40  ;  court  of  appeal,  remark- 
able spectacle  at  the,  9 ;  nro  at  a  tele- 
phone station,  85;  frost  severe,  5; 
floods  succeed  the  frost,  10 ;  Hu;;o, 
Victor,  birthday  celebration  of,  15  ;  In- 
ternational Electrical  Exhibition,  60 ; 
accidents  at,  72  ;  monetanr  conference, 
29  ;  Napoleon  III^  annual  mass  for,  4  ; 
Place  du  Havre,  fire  in  the,  17 ;  re- 
turn of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  58 

Parxkll,  Mr.,  visit  of  [204] 

Primary  schools,  remodelled  regulations 
for,  5 

QuERTiER,  M.  Pouyer,  on  the  English 
Treaty  [220] 

BousTAN,  M.,  prosecution  of  M.  Roche^ 
fort  [236]  ;  return  to  Tunis  [236] 

SoRUTiN  de  Liste  [2291 ;  M.  JLanfrey*s 
objections  [280]  ;  M.  Boysset's  report 
against  r280] ;  the  biU  rejected  [281] 

Tripoli  despatches,  Lord  Granville's 
[178],  r284y7 

Tunis.  English  views  upon  annexation 
of  [176];  history  of  Tunisian  difficulty 
[856]  ;  Enfida  property  dispute  [221]; 
history  of  [2221 ;  Socitft^  Marseillaise, 
claims  of  [223  J.  The  *  Friedland  *  and 
*  Thunderer 'withdrawn  [228]  ;  aggres- 
sions of  Khroumirs  [856] ;  vote  of 
credit  for  army  and  navy  [228] ;  the 
^j  and  the  Siiltan  [224]  ;  entry  of 
French  troops  [224]  [8571 ;  fleet  ar- 
rives at  Biserta  [224]  ;  tribes  ask  for 
a  truce  [858]  ;  Bey  accepts  conditions, 
but  afterwards  repents  [225]  [368]  ; 
provisions  of  treaty  of  the  Bardo  [225] ; 
Diplomatic  circular  [225]  ;  analysis  of 
M.  St  Uilaire's  argument  [226]  ;  pro- 
test of  the  Porte  [227]  ;  ratificaUon  of 
the  treaty  [227]  ;  attitude  of  theGreat 
Powers  [228]  ;  recall  of  army  of  occu- 
pation [858]  ;  revolt  of  southern  tribes 
and  bombardment  of  Sfsx  r288]r859J; 
General  Saussier*s  campaign  [859 J  ; 
Tripoli  question  and  Lord  Granville's 
despatches  [178]  [284]  ;  suflerings  of 
the  troops  [284]  [860]  ;  feeling  against 
M.  Roustan  j[^]  ;  his  return  to  Tunis 
[236]  ;  Kairwan  entered  by  French 
troops,  description  of  city,  79 

Union  Generals,  formation  of  [237] 
•«  Freiieit  "  libel  case,  23,  37, 47 

Qeograpiiical  Conqress  at  Venice,  69 
Geoorai'iiical  Society  Medal  awarded, 

28 
Groorapiiv.    Vide  Science 
GERMANY.   —   Baden,     marriage     of 
Princess  Victoria,  70 
Bavaria,    description     of     Lindcnhof 

Palace,  63 
Berlin,     Anti-Semitic    agitation,    1 ; 
students'    meeting     to     extend,     2 ; 
Frederick  William,  Prince,  marriage  of, 
15 ;  Government  buildings  destroyed 
by  Are,  3 
Bis^iarck,  Prince,  defence  of  financial 
schemes   [250]    [2511;    town  council 
[253]  ;  threatened  resignation  of  [258] 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  accession,  80 


GERMANY,  coaf. 

Catholics,  oppressive  Government 
policy  [250] 

£arthquake8|83.  Elections,  Govern- 
ment influence  on  [256].  Elbctbic 
railway  opened,  35.  Emperor,  inter- 
view with  Emperor  of  Russia  [261], 
67.  EuLKKBURG,  Couut,  resignstioD 
of  [258] 

Foreign  policy,  [261] 

GesBK  question  [z6i] 

Hamburg,  entry  into  ZoUverein  [355] 

Italy,  statement  by  Prince  Bismarek 
[261] 

Jews,  agitation  against  and  outrages 
upon  [249]  [256} 

LnxKMBUBo,  stoppage  of  National  Bank, 
71 

MuMiCH,  fire  at  students*  festind,  14 

pARLLaMKNTy  Opening  of  [251] ;  Work- 
ing Meil*s  Accident  Insunme«  Bill 
[aS2T,  [253],  [2541 ;  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Town  Council  [253] ;  Biennial 
Parliaments  Bill  [254]  ;  Army  Ex- 
emption Taxation  Bill  [254] ;  Ecooomic 
Council  [265],  [260]  ;  ministerial 
ohangea  [255]  ;  dectiom,  preparations 
for  [255]  ;  results  of  [256]  ;  meeting 
of  new  Parliament  and  debates  [2581 ; 
proposed  ambassador  to  Vatican  [260  J ; 
CathoUcs  and  Clerical  party  [2601 

Prussia,  Economic  Council,  compolsory 
insurance  [251]  ;  resignation  of  Coont 
Eulenburg  [258^  ;  ambassador  to  Book 
[259]  ;  population  of;  8 

SocLALisM,  growing  influence  of  [256], 
[257].  Suicide  consequent  upon  an 
**  American  duel,"  65 

Treves,  vacantbbhopric  of  [254]  [255], 
61 

Tubket,  mission  to  Berlin  [261] 
GoDALMiNO,  lighted  by  electricity,  90 
**  Great  Eastern  *'  steamship  put  up  for 

auction,  79 
GREECE.— Corruption  in  administration 
and  ministerial  changes  [290] 

DispiTTE  with  the  Porte  concerning  post- 
offices[290] 

Greco-Turkish  Frontier  question, 
setUement  of  [174],  Vidt  also  Turitej, 
Greek  Frontier  question 

Occupation    of    southern    portion   of 
Thettsaly,  61 ;  Punta  and  Lari8sa,68 
Greek  CntmcH,  release  of  three  bisbofo 

fh>m  imprisonment,  70 
Guardians,  Boards  op,  Mr.  Dodson  de- 
clines to  nominate  ladies,  19 

HiGULAND  Society,  protest  from  the.  12 
Hospital  for  Women,  Chelsea,  fancy  fair 

in  aid  of,  42 
Htde  Park,  meetings  against  tlic  Irish 

Land  Bill,  &c,  18  [101],  79 

INDIA.— Afghan  afiVurs.  Vldt  Afjihan- 
isiaji.  Aoriculturb  and  crops  [337]; 
revival  of  Agricultural  departaient 
1 838].  Assam,  communication  with 
[387] 
Bahino,  Major,  arrival  of  [330].  Ba- 
RODA,  installation  of  the  Gaikwar 
[829].  Beaconsfieij),  Lord,  stric- 
tures on  Government  Policy  [158],  In 
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debate  on  Candahar  [165].  Bkef, 
riota  at  Multan  concerning  sale  of 
[8281.  Brahmaputra  valley,  affairs 
of  [824].  Budget  [178],  [830]; 
financial  reforms  [833] 

Cakdahar— Debate  in  Lords  [165], 
[  168]  ;  Division  [  170] ;  Debate  in  Com- 
mons [171]  ;  Division  [178]  ;  Evacu- 
ation of  [173].  Census,  Imperial 
[312]  ;  disturbances  concerning  [826] 

Factory  Act  applied  at  Bombay  [828 j. 
Famine  fund  [832],  Fikancial  re- 
forms [833].  Frontier  questions 
[312] 

GoLD-mining  [836] 

Health  of  the  people,  cholera  [888]. 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  antago- 
nism between  [327],  [328] 

KAsnoAR,  prospects  of  intercourse  with 
[324].  Kashmir,  development  of 
£3241.  KoLiiAPUR,  disturbance  in 
[8251 ;  mental  derangement  of  the 
Itaja  [830] 

Lttton,  lAxdj  defence  of  his  adminis- 
tration [  159] ;  publication  of  blue  book 
[161];  the  "Secret  Despatches  [163]; 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Indus  [165] 

Bl  ADR.V.S,  damage  to  harbour  works  [8881. 
Metwar,  outbreak  among  the  Bhils 
[326].  MuLT.VN,  riotat  [327],  My- 
sore, re-transfer  of  [3281 

Opium,  closing  of  route  [827]  ;  estimated 
receipts  from  [831] 

Peace,  disturbances  of  the  [325]. 
Persia,  suppression  of  Kurdish  insur- 
rection r8l8].  PoGsoN,  Miss,  ap- 
pointed Heteorolopcal  Reporter,  60 

Railways,  Extension  from  Bangalore 
to  Mysore  [329]  ;  Line  through  Kathi- 
awar  [880J;  Increase  of  rates  [835]  ; 
New  lines  and  extensions  [836] 

SoNTiiAL  country,  disturbances  in  [326] 

TiiADE,  Ftate  of  [385] ;    Turkomans, 


ture  of  Geok-Tepe  by  General  Bkobe- 

Icff  [318]  ;  his  advance  to  KeUt  [818] 

Viceroy,  tour  through  Rajputana  [829] 

ElELAND.— Arrests,  Mr.  Pamell  [192] 

218]  ;  Mr.  Davitt  [204]  ;    Suspects, 


I 


207],  [208]  ;  Mr.  Dillon  [209],j;213], 
'  ather  Sheehy  [2101  ;  Mr.  Sexton 
[213]  ;  Mr.  O'Kelly  [213] 

"Boycotting"  [204J.  Brennan,  Mr., 
attacks  upon  Government  [206]  [207] 

Catholic  Clerg>%  attitude  of  towards 
Land  League  |^209].  Census  returns, 
48.  Chamberlain,  Mr.,  Speech  on 
Government  policy  [198]  ;  Chancel- 
lorship, retirement  of  Lord  O'Hagan, 
80.  Church  accounts,  81 ;  Church 
commissioners,  report  of,  8 ;  commission 
dissolved,  69.  Coercion  Bills.  Vide 
Parliament.  Committer  of  land- 
owners formed  in  London,  79.  Conven- 
tion of  Revolutionists  at  Chicago,  60 

Davitt,  Mr.  Michael,  career  of  [203] ; 
speeches  at  Kilbrin,  &c.  [208]  ;  arrest 
[204] ;  Dillon,  Mr.,  attacks  upon 
Government  [206],  [207]  ;  career  of 
[208];  arrest  [209],  [2111,  libera- 
tion [2091;  second  arrest  [213]; 
Dubli:y  University,  veto  on  two  re- 


IRELAND,  cont, 

commendations  for  degrees,  46  ;  Ditf- 
FERiN,  Lord,  recommendation  to  the 
Land  Commission  [8] 
Emigration  statistics,  23 
FoRSTER,  Mr.  upon  state  of  Ireland  [14], 

[27]  ;  threat  to  assassinate,  54 
Grey,  Earl,  on  condition  of  Ireland  [2] 
Irish  Party  and  Government,  auses  of 

difference  between  [214] 
Knock,  alleged  miracle  at,  83 
Land  Commission  reports  [79] ;  LAim 
'Bill.— Report  of  the  Richmond  and 
Bessborough  Commissioners  r78]-[80] ; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  [88]  ;  the 
press  upon  [871 ;  speeches  during  the 
Easter  recess  [89]  ;  letters  of  Lords 
Landsdowne  and  Grey  [90]  ;  debate 
on  the  second  reading*  [92] ;  the  com- 
mittee stage  reached  [99]  ;  speeches  of 
the   Whitsuntide    recess    [101]  ^    the 
three  F's  [104] ;  the  emigration  scheme 

E106]  ;  financial  advances  permissible 
107]  ;  the  names  of  the  commission- 
ers [108  J ;  third  reading  [109]  ;  Lord 
Churchill's  amendment,  [109];  carried 
to  the  Lords  [110] ;  debate  [1121 ;  second 
reading  [114];  amendments  [116]  ;  re- 
jected oy  the  Commons  [118]  ;  conces- 
sions [121] ;  receives  Boyal  assent 
[122].  Land  Act.— Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  at  Leeds  [187],  [213] ;  need  for 
Act  [210]  ;  opinions  of  Mr.  Pamell  and 
Mr.  Dillon  upon  [211] ;  attack  by  Mr. 
Cowen  [211]  ;  success  of  the  Act  [214], 
Text  op  Bill,  as  brought  in,  and  of 
Act,  as  passed.  Vide  Appendix,  155. 
Land  League. — Conference  at  New- 
castle, 64 ;  National  Convention  at 
Dublin,  69,  [211].  Arrest  of  Leaguers 
';i92],  [213].  No-rent  manifesto  [192], 
21d|.  League  pronounced  illegal  by 
Tr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  [201]  ;  pro- 
claimed as  illegal  [192],  [213]  ;  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  [69],  [202] ; 
disturbance  in  a  church [205] ;  meet- 
ings and  outrages  [212].  Land 
League,  Ladies'  [205];  meeting  at 
Kilmallock  [2101.  Law  Commission, 
report  of  the  [80  J. 
Mass  meeting  of  Insh  in  London,  79 
Outrages   and  disorder  [207],    [212], 

[214] 
Parnell,  Mr.,  arrest  of  [192]  ;  trial  and 
acquittal  [201]  ;  visit  to  France  [240]  ; 
drawn  in  triumph  through  Dublin 
streets  [218]  ;  second  arrest  of  [218], 
76.  Vtde  also  Parliamentary  speeches. 
Peace  Preservation  Bill.  Vide  Par- 
liament Proclamation  of  Galway, 
Kerry,  Leitrim,  Limerick,  and  Mayo, 
[12].  Public  Works  Commissioners' 
report,  58 
Sexton,  Mr.,  released  from  prison,  81. 
Shaw,  Mr.,  secedes  from  the  Home 
Rulers,  4.  Sheehy,  Father,  arrest 
[2101 ;  liberation  [2181.  Stanley 
of  Alderiey,  Lord,  **  Boycotted,"  2. 
State  trials  [201].  Subscriptions 
inaugurated  in  iA)ndon  bv  Lord  Mayor 
[2001 
Italy. — Chamber,  forced  currency,  aboli- 
tion of  [289];  financial  statement  [289]i 
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ITALY,  dmt 

budget,  the  [2d9]  ;  Rome,  public  works 
BiU  [240] ;  le-auembline  of  r2d91 ; 
electoral  reform.  Bill  on  [242]  ;  Scratin 
de  Liste  [2421;  policy  re^ardmg  France 
and  Tunia  T248] ;  Signor  Cairoli, 
reflignation  ofT244'*) ;  resumes  office  and 
again  resigns  t24o]  ;  Signor  Depretis' 
BlinUliy  [2451;  re-assembly  of  [247]; 
estimates  [247]  ;  *'  DuUio"^  discussion 
[247] ;  army  organization  [248] ; 
foreign  policy  [248] ;  financial  state- 
ment [249] ;  outrage  against  the  Prime 
Minister,  88 

Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  &c 
[246] 

Earthquakb  in  the  Abruzzi,  68 

Fatal  accident  on  Monte  Rosa,  59 

Germakt,  proposed  alliance  with  [245]  ; 
Guarantee  Uws,  agitation  for  repeal 
of  [241] 

Kino,  visit  to  Geographical  Congress  at 
Venice,  69  ;  Emperor  of  Austria,  80 

Nice,  balloon  accident,  16  ;  opera  house 
destroyed,  21 

Pope. — Canonisation  of  four  saints,  88 ; 
I>iplomatic  relations  with  England,  80 ; 
Encyclical,  17 ;  irritation  of  National 
par^  towards  [241]  ;  receives  8,000 
iialian  pilgprims  in  full  state,  78 

Rome. — A  fictitious  cardinal  at  the 
Vatican,  16  ;  PubUc  Works  in  [240]  ; 
Pope,  brief  on  right  of  governing,  4«  ; 
Riots  on  removal  of  Pio  Nono^s  ashes, 
52 ;  Roman  University,  two  girl 
students  receive  doctor's  degrees,  48 

Tunis,  indication  at  action  dT  France  in 

e;    Deputation    from    the    Bey 
;    Refusal   to   recognise  Bardo 
y[246] 
Univerhal  Suffrage    Congress    [241]; 
Popular     demonstration      concerning 
[241] 
Venice,  strike  of  gondolieri,  80 ;  Geo- 
graphical Congress,  69 

JAPAN.— Commercial  affairs  [351]  ;  Con- 
stitution formed,  and  a  Parliament 
rromised  [350]  ;  Criminal  code,  new 
[350] 

Extra  territorialjurisdiction  [349] 

Financial  difficultieH  [348] 

General  condition  of  [348] 

LoocHoo  Islands,  dispute  with  Cliina 
[8481 

Press  laws  [3511 

Tariff,  proposed  revision'of  [848] 
Jews,  agitation  against  and  outrages  upon, 
in  Germany  [249],   [256],  in  Russia 
[275],  91  ;  Deputation  concerning  per- 
secution in  Russia,  36;   Statistics  of, 
58;  Wedding  ceremony,  6 
Judicature  Act,  Common  rleas,  abolition 
of  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of,  7, 
1 1 ;   Master  of  the  Rolls,  transferred 
[138]^ 
Justice,  High  Court  of,  judicial  changes 
in  the,  7,  II 

Ktrle  Society,  first  meeting  of  the,  9 

Landslips  at  Elm,  Reichenbach,  and 
Somoix,  (.9 


Launch  of  Steamer  "City  of  Rome,**  44 
Lawson  v.  Laboucbere,  ubel  case,  22 
Lebanon,  Cedars  of,  measures  for  their 

preservation,  68,  89 
Leith,  opening  of  new  dock,  56 
Leopold,  Prince,  at  the  Kyrle  Sodety,  9 ; 
Created    Duke  of  Albany,  S7  ;  takes 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  46 ;  Opens 
Uniyersity  College,  Nottingham,  48; 
Engagement  to  Princeas  H^^ne,  85 
Lichfield,  Seizure  of  the  Guildhall  for  a 

claim  of  debt,  44 
LITERATURE,  retrospect  of  [421] 

Carltle,  Thomas,  obituary  notice,  99 
Works  of  the  Season,  the  principal :~ 
Abhott,  Evelyn,  **  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition  [445].  Arbuthnot,  Sir  A. 
J.,  "  Mi^or-General  Sir  Thomas  Monro, 
K.C.B.,  Selections  from  his  Minutes, 
&c^"[488l.  Austin,  Alfred,  "Savona- 
n>U"[446] 
Bagebot,  Walter,  **  Biographicsl 
Studies"  [4381.  Bent,  J.  Theodore. 
"  Life  of  Garibaldi  *»  [4321,  Bcssnt, 
J.,  and  Rice,  W^  ••The  Toi  Yeaw 
Tenant"  [449].  Bingham.  Hon.  F. 
••The  Marriages  of  the  Bonaparte* ** 
[482].  BUck,  William,  "Snnrise'' 
[449].  Blunt,  Lady  Anne,  **A  PQ- 
grimage  to  Nejd  [489],  Blunt,  Rev.  J. 
H.,  •*  AnnoUted  Bible—the  New  Testa- 
ment **  [421  ] .  Boulger,  Demetrius  C, 
"HUtoiV  of  China"  [480].  Brook, 
Sarah,  ••French  History  for  Englisli 
ChUdren*'  [448] 
Chatto,  W.  a.,  "A  Treatise  on  Wood 
Engraving"  [426].  Colvin,  Sidn^, 
•*l-andor^  [4431.  Conway,  M.  D., 
••Thomas  Carlyfe"  [484].  Coniish, 
F.  W.,  ••  The  Life  of  CromweU  "  [444]. 
Cox,  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.,  •*  Introduction  to 
Comnarative  Mythology  and  Folk-lore" 
[4411.  Creighton,  L-  •*  First  Histoiy 
of  Enffland"  [4441.  Cripps,  WUfiid 
J.,  <*  College  and  Corporation  Plate 
[427] 
Davis,  Jefferson,  ••The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Confederate  (tovemment"  [4301. 
Dicey,  Edward,  *♦  England  and  Egypt 
[428].  ••  Dickens,  Charles,  The  Letten 
of"  [438].  -Dorothy**  [446]. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  SUir,  ••Life  of  WiUiim 
Whewell"  [4371 
£i>i8,  Richard,  ••  Decoration  and  Farni- 
ture  of  Town  Houses  "  [427].  F^wsrd^ 
II.  Sutheriand,  ••  The  Lyrical  Drams ; 
Essays"  [427].  ••EngUsh  Men  of 
Letters  Series »*^  [448] 
FoTHEROiLL.  Miss,'*Riih  and  Kin"  [449]. 
Freeman,  E.  A.,  ••The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe"  [429 J.  Froode, 
James  Anthony,  ••Reminiscences  of 
Thomas  Carlyle"  [488] 
Gardner,  Samuel  K,,  -^fhe  Fall  of  the 
-Monarchy  of  Charles  I.,  1637-49," 
[429].  Gardiner,  a  R.,  and  Mullingrr. 
J.,  *•  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
English  History  "  [442].  Graham,  W^ 
••The  Creed  of  Science;  Religioas 
Moral,  and  Social "  [^428] 
I,  ••ABiogra] 


Hall,  William, 
Cox"  [486]. 
••Clifford  Gray 


ly  of  David 
Hai^n^^  W.  M., 
[449].    HarrisoivJ. 
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LITERATURE,  cont, 

E.,  "The  Myths  of  the  Otlyswv" 
[4411  Hatch',  Edwin,  "  Organisation 
of  the  Early  Christian  Churches" 
[422].  Hensman,  Howard,  "The 
Afghan  War  of  1879-80  "  [431].  Home. 
Richard  H.,  "Bible  Tragedies*'  [445]. 
James,  Henry,  Junior,  "Washington 
Square,"  and  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  " 

E449].  "  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  *' 
442] 

Keamb,  T.  F.,  "  Six  Months  in  Meccah, 
and  mv  Journey  to  Medinah  '*  [439] 

La3«g,  t.  B.,  "A  Geography'^  [446]. 
Leader,  John  D.,  "Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  Captivity"  [430].  Lynton, 
Mrs.  Lynn,  "My  Love,"  and  "The 
Rebel  of  the  FamUy  "  [449] 

Macqcoid,  Katherine  S.,  "In  the 
Ardennes"  [440].  Mallock,  W.  IL, 
"A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century"     [449],      Masson 


"  De  Quincey  "  [443]. 


David, 
Morlev,  John, 


"Life  of  iiichard  Cobden'^  [434]; 
MuUinger,  J.  Vide  Gardiner,  S.  R.,  &c. 
Murray,  Grenville,  "The  Private 
Secretary  "  [449  J.  Myers,  F.,  "  Words- 
worth "[443]. 

New  TESTAaiENT,  Revised  Version  of 
[421],  85,  36 

O'Shauguhesst,  a.,  "Songs  of  a 
Worker"  [4451  Ouida,  "Moths" 
Owen,  John, 


•Evenings  with 


the  Skeptics  "[422] 

Parr,  Mrs.,  "  Adam  and  Eve  '*  [449]. 
Phillimore,  Lucy,  "Sir  Christopher 
Wren"  [486].  Probj-n,  J.  W.. 
"  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  Yarions 
Countries "  [424].  Pym,  Horace  N , 
*•  Caroline  Fox,  Journals  and  Letters  " 
[435]. 

Rawlinson,  George,  "History  of  Ancient 
Egypt "  [4271.  Rhoades.  James, "  The 
Georgics  of  Virgil"  [446].  Rice,  W. 
See  Besant,  J.,1  &c.  Robinson,  Miss 
Mary  F.,  "  The  Crowned  Hippolytus  " 
[446].  Rossctti,  D.  G.,  "Ballads  and 
Sonnets"  [446] 

Saimtsbury,  George,  "Dryden"  [448]. 
Shorthouse,  J.  H.,  "John  Inglesant 
[449],    Simcox,  W.  H.,  "The  Begin- 
nings of  the  Christian  Church  "  [422]. 
Simpson,  Canon  W.  Sparrow,"  Chapters 

in  the  Historj'  of  Old  St.  Paul's 

Stephen,  A.  C,  "The  Demon 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  "  Virginibus 
que"    [440].     Swinbunie,    Algernon 
C,  "  Mary  Stuart "  [^447].     Symonds, 
J.  A.,  "  Renaissance  m  Italj'-^." 
Literature"  [425] 

Temple,  Sir  R.,  "  India  in  1880  "  [431 
TroUore,  A.,  "Ajala's  Angel"  [449' 
T>lor,  E.  B.,  "Anthropology"  1423' 
Tyrwhitt,  Rev.  St.  John,  "  Greek  at 
Gothic"  [426] 

White,  Richard  G.,  "England  With- 
out and  Within"  [4401.  Wilde,  Oscar, 
"Poems"  [445].  Wilson,  Erasmus, 
"The  Egypt  of  the  Past"  [428]. 
Woolner,  Thomas,  "  Pygmalion  "T446J 
Liverpool,  attempt  to  destroy  Town  Hall, 
43  ;  dj^overy  of  infernal  machines,  55 ; 
opening  of  the  New  North  Docks,  67 


uUBuufrs 

"  [4801 

"  [446]. 

Pueris- 


Italy — Italian 


LoNo  Vacation,  proposed  shortening  of, 

90 
Lord  Mayor,  dinner  to  Dr.  Moffatt  and 

Missionary  Societies,  84 ;  Inaugurates 

Irish  subscriptions  [200] 
Lytton,  Lord.    See  India  and  Parliament 

Malcolmson,  Col.,  acquitted   by    court- 
martial,  29 
Mansion  House,  attempted  destruction  of 

the,  19 ;  meetings  at  [8461,  2, 14 
Matday  festival  at  Whitelands,  33 
Medical  Congress,  the  International,  58 
Methodist  Conference,  (Ecumenical,  66 
Metropolitan    Asylusis  Board,  small- 
pox epidemic,  38 
Mexicx>.— Visit  of  General  Grant  [400]  ; 
New  railroads  and  telegraphs,  national 
debt  statistics,  he.  [4001 ;  dispute  with 
Guatemala  [401] ;    railway  accident, 
46 
Mines,  report  of  inspectors  of,  49 
Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  29 
"Morning  Post"  newspaper  reduced  in 

price,  47 
Municipal  elections,  81 
MUSIC— Retrospect  of  [461].  Bach 
Choir  [464].  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs [463].  Donizetti,  discovery  of 
a  lost  opera  by  [4621.  International 
musical  contest  at  Brighton,  66.  La- 
MOURBUX,  M.,  at  St.  James*s  Hall, 
[463].  Manchester,  Mr.  Hallos 
Concerts  [4661.  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  [462].  Musical  festivals 
[465].  Operas,  the  season's  [4611. 
Oratorios  at  Albert  Hall  [464]. 
PiiiLARMONic  Society  [464],  Pianists 
[466].  Reeves, Mr. Sims,  "Farewell" 
Concerts  [465].  Riciiter,  Herr  [463]. 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  removal 
to  St.  James's  Hall  [404].  Suburban 
choral  societies  [466].  Violinists 
[466].     Vide  Obituary 

"  Nation's  Drink  Bill,"  21 
NETHERLANDS.  —  Ambassadors     at 

Rome    and    Constantinople,    proposal 

concerning  [305] 
Boeks,  sympathy  with  [803].    Budget 


Civic  Guard,  Bill  for  re-organisation  of, 
[304 ].    Customs  duties,  suggested  un- 
derstanding with   Belgium  respecting 
[304] 
Education  Act,  new  [305].   Election 

for  SUtes-General  [3U3] 
Luxembourg,  legislative  elections  [305] 
Ministerial  changes  [304] 
National  Bank,  collapse  of  [305] 
Oath,  refusal  of  two  magistrates  to  take 
[304] 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  summoned 
for  non-vaccination  of  his  child,  44 
Land  League  Conference,  64 
Nrw  Hebrides,  outrage  by  natives  at,  38 
New  Ireland,  failure  of  the  attempt  to 

colonise,  21 
New  Testament,  the  Revised,  issued  in 

America,  35 ;  in  England,  36 
New  Zealand.  Vide  Australia 
Nihilism.     Vide  Russia,  also  /*^;^ihfMtV> 
libel  case  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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PARLIAMENT,  eon/. 

rules  for  urgency  applied  [61 J  ; 
speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Bir- 
roinfrham  [197];  Corrupt  practices 
atElecUoDfl6ni[ldl] 

Eastern  Question. — Eierlin,  nnfol filled 
portions  of  Treaty  of  [174]  ;  Constan- 
tinople, Conference  of  (^176]  ;  Greco- 
Turkish  Frontier  question,  settlement 
of  [176] 

House  of  Lords,  cases  decided.— Dv- 
sart  Earldom,  16  ;  Hampstead  Small- 
pox Hospital)  16;  Martin  v.  Mac- 
konocbie,  24  ;  Tichbome  case,  17 

India.     Bndficet  [1731;    Lord  Lytton*s 
defence  [159];  Publication  of  Blue- 
book   [1611;     the  Secret  Despatches 
Bridge  of  boats  over  the  Indus 
Candahar    Debate  in   Lords 


[168 
165 
165 

lar 


[1681  ;  Division  [170]  ;  Canda- 
_3bate  m  Commons  [171];  Di- 
vision [173]  ;  Evacuation  of  Candahar 
[178] 

Ireland,  Coercion  Bills,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Foreter  [27]  ;  Protection  of 
Propertv  Bill  [29];  Debates  upon 
[30]  ;  suspension  of  the  Standing  Or- 
ders [32] ;  22  hours*  sitUng  [88]  ;  Mr. 
Gladitone*s  defence  [881  ;  obstruction 
and  41  hours'  sitting  [43]  ;  Com  d'etat 
of  the  Speaker  [46]  ;  Second  Reading 
[47]  ;  in  Committee  [59]  ;  close  of 
the  discussion  [62]  ;  the  amended  bill 
[64] ;  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Forster's 
views  [65];  Mr.  J.  McCarthy's 
Amendment  [66];  Third  Reading 
[67] ;  Meeting  in  Hyde  Park  to  pro- 
test against,  13 

Land  Bill  and  Land  Act.  Vide  Ireland. 
Land  Commission,  Report  of  the 
Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Bessborough*s 
Commission  [78-80].  Land  League 
Doctrines,  [69]  [202].  Libel,  law 
of  [138] 

National  museums  and  galleries,  open- 
ing on  Sundajrs  Bill,  14 

Navt  estimates  [135] 

Oaths,  Parliamentary  Bill  [1481.  Ob- 
struction, twenty- two  hours*^  sitting 
[33]  ;  forty-one  hours'  sitting  [41]  ;  the 
Cldture  [491;  forcible  removal  of 
members  [55  J  ;  Mr.  O'Connor's  charge 
against  Mr.  Forster  [721;  Mr. 
M*Carlhy's  vote  of  censure  [74]  ;  re- 
jected [751;  Mr.  Pamell's  vote  of 
censure  [75]  ;  negatived  [77] 

Peace  Preservation  Bill. — Vote  of 
"urgency"  [67]  ;  introduced  by  Sir 
W.  Uarcourt  [68]  ;  second  readinj? 
and  obstruction  in  committee  [71]; 
Bill  passed  [72] 

Returns.  —  Stipends  of  clergy,  19 ; 
general  election,  cost  of,  19;  electors, 
number  of,  83 

Speaker's  urgency  rules.  Vide  Cloture  ; 
Sunday  closing  bill,  Welsh,  44 

Transvaai^  debates  on  annexation  of 
[150]  [152]  [1531  [155].  Division 
on  vote  of  censure  [1681.  Attack  on 
Government  policy  in  House  of  Lordi 
[882] 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
(Statutes)  BiU  [147] 


PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES. 
ELECTIONS,  &c— AcLAND,  Sir 
Thomas  on  land  questions  [197]. 
Albany,  Duke  of,  takes  seat  in  Boose 
of  Lords,  46.  Aroyxl,  Duke  of,  re- 
signation of,  [89] 

Bbaconsfield,  Lord,  speech  on  the 
Address  [71 ;  on  Government  policy 
in  India  [158];  his  last  speech,  in 
Candahar  debate  1 165].  BRADUkuon, 
Mr.,  forcible  expnUion  from  the  House 
of  Common  [146].  Bright,  Mr.,  on 
the  Coercion  Bill  [37]  ;  eetebntion  of 
his  seventieth  birthday,  82 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  on  Ireland  [103]. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.,  on    bankruptcy 

fl321 ;  at  Liverpool  on  state  of  Ireland 
193;  on  Fair  Trade  [196]  ;  at  Bir- 
mingham [197]  ;  at  Carpenters' 
Hall  [198].  Childers,  Mr.,  on  Army 
reorganisation      r671       [69]      [183j. 


Churchill,  Lon 


nddph,  at  Hull 


[1961.  Conservative  partv.  Lord 
Salbbury  chosen  leader  [124]  84. 
Courtney,  Mr.  L.,  Under-Secretary  for 
Home  Department  [2].  Cowkn/Mt., 
at  Newcastle  [8]  [21 IJ.  Cross,  Sir 
R.  A.,  at  Stockport  J198  J 

DsRnT,  Lord,  at  Sbuthport  [185],  at 
Liverpool  (1961.  Dillon,  Mr.,  at 
Donegal  [89]  ;  DiUwvn,  Mr.  [198] 

Elections.— Benrick-on-Tweed  [185], 
80.  Ca)ibrii>oeshire[  185].  Cheshire, 
West  [  181  ].  Cost  of  the  General,  19. 
Coventry,  17.  Cumberland,  East 
[131],  15.  Durham,  North  [184]. 
Lincolnshire,  North  [  1841, 65.  Pres- 
To.N,  [184].  Keturns  of  Uie  number 
of  Electors  [38].    IVronb  [185],  67. 

WlOAN[130] 

Fawcett,  Mr.,  at  Manchester  [41. 
Forster,  Mr.,  threat  to  assassinate,  54 

Gibson,  Mr.,  at  Bristol  [198].  Gipfaed, 
Sir  Hardinge,  at  Launceston  [197]. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Herbert,  maiden 
speech  [172].  Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  R, 
speech  on  the  Address  [10]  ;  Irish 
Coercion  Bills  [88] ;  accident  to,  14 ; 
introduces  his  eleventh  budget  [185]  ; 
Mr.  Bradlaugh*s  case  [142]  ;  presenta- 
tion at  Greenwich,  61 ;  at  Le^ls,  re- 
plies  to  Corporation  addpe8s[  187]  [2131; 
address  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  [1881; 
at  Liverpool  [1951;  at  Lord  Mayors 
Banquet  [197]  ;  address  from  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  75.  Goschen,  Mr,  at 
Rugby  [1991.  Granville,  Lord,  at 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet  [197].  Gray, 
Mr.,  at  CJarlow  [206] 

Hamilton,  Lord  George,  at  Wolver- 
hampton [1971.  Haroocrt,  Sir 
William,  at  Glasgow  on  "ihoos 
opinions'*  [192 1 ;  at  Cockermoath  and 
Workington  [  196].  Uartingtos, 
Lord,  at  Mansion  House,  59 ;  at  Yeovil 
[197];  at  Blackburn  [199].  Healy, 
Mr.,  suspension  of  [69].  Hicks-Beai^ 
Sir  Michael,  at  Cheltenham  [154]; 
at  Winchcomb  [185].  Home  Rulersl 
Vide  Irish  members.  House  of  Com- 
mons, lighted  by  electricity,  47. 
Hutchinson,  Mr,  Newspapers  (law 
oflibd)  Bill  [138]  p!^^ 
Digitized  by  VJiOOyiVL 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  eont. 

Irish  Members  [161;  obstrnctiun  of 
[38],  r41]  ;  revolt  of  [64] 

James,  Sir  Henry,  at  Bristol  [198] 

Labouchere,  Mr.,  Parliamentary  Oaths 
BiU  [148],  Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  on 
Transyaal  Policy  [149] ;  oo  Irish 
question  [199] 

Xbwdeoate,  Mr.  [198],  Northootr, 
Sir  S.  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  [141];  Speech 
at  Sheffield  [185];  at  Hull  [186],  at 
Beverley  [186],  at  Newcastle  [1911, 
[192].    Northern  Campaign  [186] 

PARNELL,Mr., Amendment  on  the  Address 
[12];  negatived  [22];  removed  from  the 
House  [55]  ;  at  Glasj^ow  [89]  ;  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Ministry  [75].  Vide 
also  Ireland.  Plunkkt,  Mr.,  at 
Chelsea  [196] 

Redmond,  Mr.,  at  Leeds  [89].  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  been  returned  to 
Parliament,  80.  Rosrbert,  Lord,  at 
Dundee  [1961.  Ry lands,  Mr.,  on 
Transvaal  Policy  [160] 

Salisbury,  Lord,  chosen  as  leader  of 
Conservative  party  [1241 84  ;  at  Xew- 
casUe  [189],  [191]  ;  at  Bristol  [1981. 
Shaw,  Mr.,  on  the  Address  [16] ; 
memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  4  ;  secedes 
from  the  Home  Rule  Party,  4.  Shaw- 
Lbfbvre,  Mr.,  at  Reading  [1961. 
Sprnckr,  Earl,  on  agriculture,  [186]  ; 
at  Bristol  [198] 

Treveltan,  Mr.,  Navy  Estimates  [  135]  ; 

Whitebait  Dinner,  the,  61 
Peabodt  Fund,  Report  of  Trustees  of  the, 

11. 
Pbbraoes,  new,  announced  in  Gazette^  78 
Persia.  —  Suppression    of     Kurdish    in- 
surrection  [318] 
Pkbit.     Vide  Chili  [406] 
Pitcaibn  Island,  a  visitor  from,  29 
Polytechnic  Institution  closed  68 
Pope.    Vide  Italy 

PORTUGAL.— Ciceres  Railwav,  opening 
of  [298],  [800] 

Cortes,  opening  of  [298]  ;  dissolution, 
[298] 

Elections,  the  [299],  62 

Kino,  visit  to  Spain  [298] ;  excitement 
concerning  [800] ;  visits  to  Oporto, 
Braga,  and  Kegoa  [801] 

Loubenoo-Marques  Treaty,  opposition 
to  [296];  execution  of,  adjourned  [298] 

Ministry,  resignation  of  [2971  ;  forma- 
tion of  new  by  Sefior  Sampaio  [297]  ; 
its  resignation  1800] ;  cabinet  formed 
by  Seiior  Pontes  [300 j 

Pbers,  creation  of  twenty  new  [301]. 
Press  prosecutions  1^299] ;  Progressisfas. 
manifesto  of  deputies  [298]  ;  reform  of 
House  of  Peers  needed  [301 J 

Taxes.— Excise  tax,  (real  d'agoa)  [297], 
[298] ;  income-tax  law,  the  new  [295]  ; 
.suspension  of  [298]  ;   taxes  levied  by 
Koyol  decree  [299] 
Public  garden  at  Westminster,  new,  40 

QincKN.  speech  at  opening  of  Parliament, 
[4]  ;  confers  knighthood,  21  ;  at 
dramatic  performance,  76 

RACES,    SPORTING,    &c.— Asoor,    46. 


RACES,  &c^  cont. 

** Bend  Or**  libel  case,  46.  Epsom 
Derby,  88;  Grand  Prize,  89;  Eton 
end  Harrow  cricket  match,  51.  Gale, 
pedestrian  match  of,  1.  Henley 
Regatta,  49.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridoe  cricket  match,  48 ;  UnivenitT 
boat-race,  25.  Scullino  match 
between  Hertford  and  Cornell,  50 

Railway  Accidents. — Blackburn,  69 ; 
Burton  express,  near  Leicester,  79 ; 
CanonbuiY  tunnel  collisions,  89 ;  Troop 
train  in  Mexico,  46 

Railway  Servants*  Conference,  74 

Roberts,  Sir  Frederick,  presentation  to 
18 

Rothschild,  Mr.  Leopold  de.  Marriage 
of,  6 

RouMANiA  proclaimed  a  kin^om  [290]; 
Charles  I.,  King  of,  22 ;  his  coronation, 
87  ;  resignation  of  M.  Eiratiano  [290]; 
Austria  and  the  Danubian  navigation 
question  [268],  [290] 

Royal  Academy,     vide  Art 

RUSSIA.— Assassination,  attempted,  of 
General  Tchercvine,  88 
China,  settlement  of  Kuldja  question 
[269].  CoNSTiTiTTioN,  a  proposed 
[2731  [274]  [280].  Czar,  Alexander 
11.  Details  of  attempt  upon  his  life  in 
1879,  56 ;  assassination  of  [2701,  17 ; 
removal  of  bodj,  20 ;  funeral,  22  ;  re- 
ported apparition  of  his  ghost,  91. 
Czar,  Alexander  III.,  address  of  Ni- 
hilists [272] ;  difficulties  of  [274], 
issues  manifesto  [275] ;  efforts  In  re- 
form [276];  visit  to  Moscow,  &c  [277]; 
Interview  with  Emperor  of  Germany 
[277],  67 
Education.  Imperial  palaces  converted 
into  educational  establishments,  74. 
Escape  of  a  Socialist  from  Siberia,  44 
Jews,  outrages  upon  [275],  91 ;  deputa- 
tion of  British  Jews  to  Lord  Granville, 
36 
LiOENSiNO  law,  scheme  for  a  new  [276] 
Ministerial  changes  [275],  [278j 
Naval  Budgets  for  1870-80, 21 ;  Nicolas, 
Grand  DtUte,  arrest  of  [274].  24  ;  Ni- 
hilism, arrests  at  Kieff  [269]  ;  assassi- 
nation of  the  Czar  [270]  17 ;  trial  and 
execution  of  the  assassins  [271]  26,  28; 
proclamation  of  Nihilist  committee  to 
Europe  [271];  to  new  Czar  [272]; 
apathy  of  the  people  [278],  [2751 ;  re- 
pressive measures  [2741 ;  state  of  8i< 


Railway,    the  Trans-Cnspian  militarv 

[269] 
St.  Petersburg,  state  of  siege  in  [278], 

70.    Schadeyepf,  M.,  bold  speech  of 

[  270].    Skobelbfr  General ,  successes 

against  Turcomans  [268] 
Turcoman  expedition,  successes  [269]  ; 

Geok  Tepe,  capture  of,  8.     Turkey, 

war  indemnity  negotiations  [287] 
Warsaw,  panic  at  a  church,  and  riots, 

91 

School     Board,     London,     chairman*Sj 
address,  74  Digitized  bvCjOOglC 
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St.  Paul's  Industrial  School  inquiry,  81 

SCIENCE,  RETROSPECT  OF    [4(J7].— 

Arctic  Explouation,  Dutch  expedition 

in  "Willcm  Barentz"[479];  "Jeanette/* 

miaaing  vessel,  Uniteii  States  search  for 

[479]  ;  news  of  survivora  from  [479J, 

90 ;  Smith,  Mr.  Leigh,  expeditions  in 

the  **£ira**  [478]  ;  anxiety  concerning 

him  [479] 

AsTiwxoMY.  comets  of  the  year  [471]  46; 

Darwin,  Mr.  G.  U.,  lunar  disturbance 

pendulum  [472],  [474]  ;  Minor  planet, 

a  new  [472]  ;  moon,  tidal  evolution  of 

the  [471] 

British  Association,  Jubilee  meeting  at 

York  [469],  65 
CiiBMiSTRY.  Compound  nature  of  the 
elements,  question  as  to  [473]  ;  spec- 
trum analN'sis,  new  rcsearcnes  in, 
[473] 
Elbctricity,  break  down  of  Brush  lamps 
in  London,  33 ;  competition  trial  of 
systems  of  lighting,  23  ;  cout^ress  of 
electricians  [468];  electric  light  in 
House  'of  Commons,  47  ;  electric  rail- 
way in  Germany,  36 ;  electrophone 
between  Calais  and  Dover,  35  ;  Faure 
accumulators[468];  Godalining  lighted 
by  electricity,  90 ;  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Paris  [467],  60 ;  accidents  at, 
72 
Gkolooy.  Earthquakes,  suggested  con- 
nection with  air-pressure  [474]  ;  earth 
tides  [474]  ;  new  fossil  fishes  and 
crustaceans  in  Scotch  carboniferous 
shale  [474] 
Gbookapuy.  Africa,  routes  to  interior 
I;  Mr.    U.   M.    Stanley    on  the 


[475]; 
Congo 


Ck)ngo  [475]  ;  French  exploring  expe- 
dition on  the  Ogowd  [475]  ;  Cataract 
in  Tombo  mountains  [476]  ;  death  of 
Mr.  McCall  1^76]  ;  Dr.  Junker  on  the 
Nile  [476]  ;  Dr.  Matteucci  crosses  the 
Continent  [476]  ;   Dr.  Oscar  .Lenz  at 
Timbuktu  [477]  ;  Asia^  Central,  ex- 
plorations in  [477]  ;  China,  journey  of 
missionaries  trom  Burmah  into  [478] 
GEOOR.VPHICAL  Cougress  at  Venice,  69  ; 
Geographical  Society  Medal  awarded, 
28 
Mbdicink,  International  Con^ss  [409] 
Pftsteur's  experiments  in    inoculation 
[469] 
Physics.    Ice  obtained  at  high  tempera- 
ture [4721 ;  Photophone  [472] 

Scotland.  (Jaineron's  Act,  liberation  of 
prisoners  under,  1 ;  Crawford,  Lord, 
theft,  of  the  body  of  the  late,  85,  86  ; 
Ktstiibll-iluMJ  Chiirch,  debate  on  instni- 
menlail  iiui-iv  15;  Free  Church,  Dr. 
li.  SmiUi  ilixkred  unfit  for  Professor- 
Eihip,  3(> ;  ^-JtuiiBuded  therefrom.  37 ; 
Leith,  uijcuiiig  of  new  dock,  56  ;  Volun- 
teer Bevitiw  ut  Edinburgh,  61 

S^BViA,  rt^roovid  of  Metropolitan  of  Bel- 
gmd*5  [2!J1] 

Sua*  T  fv^iiLi  iLY,  ¥,i\r]  of,  fete  on  his  eightieth 
Uinhda)',  :\'^ 

StiKfi.  iisuis  iwiaoniQg  case,  12;  singular 
inU^nni'iit  nt,  M 

SHiri'iNti    DisA-jTKits,   "Augustus"   and 
I  "  B«cti}r ''  cijUision,  65  ;   capsizing  of 

*  *teiUiiet     '*  Victoria"    near      London 


Shipping  Disasters,  cout. 

(Ontario)  37  ;  "  Clan  Macduff"  wreck 
of,  77  ;  **  Doterel,"  finding  of  court- 
martial,  66  ;  **  Duke  of  Buccleuch  **  and 
"  Benm  "  collisicHi,  17  ;  -  Inilian  Chief," 
wreck  of,  2;  "Princess  Elizabeth" 
collision,  45 ;  **  Solway,*'fire  on  board, 
82 ;  "  Teuton,"  wreck  of;  64  ;  value  of 
vessels  lost,  approximate,  1 
Slavk    Tr.\dk.     Fatal    encounter    with 

slave  dhow  near  Pemba  Island,  87 
Slougii,  murder  at,  27 
Small-fox  epidemic,  38 ;  SmaJI-pox  hos- 
pital, action  against  the,  16 
Smoke  and  Fog  nuisance  of  London,  meet- 
ing at  the  Mansion  House,  2 
Social  Science  Congress,  73 
Socialism.    Escape  of  a  Russian  Socialist 
from  Siberia,  44  ;  "  Freiheit"  libel  case, 
23,  37,  47  ;  International  Congr»8  at 
Coire,  Switzerland  [306] 
SouTUPoRT  and  West  Lancashire  Bank, 

suspension  of  the,  5 
SPAIN. — Borneo,  grant  by  England  to  a 
private  company  [294] 
CA'KREs    Railway,    opening   of    [295]. 
Cortes,    Conde    de    Tereno    elected 
President  [291]  ;    King's  speech,  de- 
bate on  reply  [291]  ;  attempted  Vi>te 
of  censure  on  Government  [2921  ;  dis- 
solution,  and    new    elections   [293] ; 
result  [294]  ;    opening   of  new,  and 
speech  from   throne    [204]  :    financial 
statement  [294]  ;  Civil  marriage  Bill, 
[294] 
Dynastic  Democrats,  a  new  party  [2^1 
Elections  of  deputies  for  ^rt^'  [293  J 

62 ;  result  [294] 
King,  visited  bv  the  King  of  Portugal 

[295]  [800] 
M  As&\CKE  and  robber}'  of  settlers  at  (.>ran 
(Tunis)  [294];  Ministry,  resignation 
of  [292] ;    Seuor    Sagasta's    Cabinet 
[292] ;  amnesty  [292] 
Progressist    Democrats,     meeting    at 
Biarrite  [293] 
Spiritualists  conspiracy,  28 
Sporting.  See  Races,  &c 
Steamer  "  City  of  Rome,'*  launch  of,  44 
Stephenson  Ceutenarv,  celebration  of,  42 
Storms. — Calf  Rock  lighthouse  destroved, 
84.    Cyclone  of  October  14,  76.    fn»t 
succeeded  by  fioods,  10.     Uailstorm  on 
Lake  of  Geneva,  54.    Severe  weather, 
4  ;  intense  cold  throughout  Europe,  4 ; 
Shetland  Islands,  54;    Snowstorm  of 
January  18,  5,  6.    Tornado  in  Minoe- 
sota,53 
St  rikes.  Vide  Trade,  also  Telegraph  Clerk» 
SWEDEN. — Crown  Prince,  marriage  o(; 
70 ;  state  entry  into    Stockholm,   73. 
Ironclad,     vote    for     new      [309]. 
Landtmanna  Party,  the  [309J.    No- 
bility, abolition  of  State  guardianship 
over    women    of   [309].     Political 
meetings  [309].     Riksdag,  opening 
of  [309]  ;  augmentatiim  of  i4>paiiag« 
of  Crown  Prince  [300] 
SWITZERLAND.— Droughts,  39. 
Earthquakes,  9,  83 
Federal     Council,    general    electioos 
[805  ] .    FoRTiFH^TiONS,  X)ommis8ioii 
upon  [806]        GOOQie 
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SWITZERLAND,  eonL 

Qbneva  Grand  Council,  mode  of  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  [305] 

Jesuits,  censure  upon  Fribourg  Govern- 
ment for  allowing  preaching  of  [306] 

Landslips  at  Elm,  Reichenbacn,  and 
Somoix,  68 

Marriaob,  divorce,  and  public-house 
statistics,  67 ;  Mayenfeld,  fire  at,  59 

Nton,  fire  at,  72 

Socialism,  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress at  Coire  [806] 

Tklegraph  clerks,  threatened  strike  of, 
43  ;  Postmaster  General's  Report,  46 

TicHBoiucB  Case,  iudgment  in  the,  17 

TiTHB,  ♦♦  extraordinary,"  meeting  to  protest 
against,  61 

Tithe  Rent-chabqe,  decline  in  the  worth 
of,  1 

Torpedo,  recovery  of  a  lost,  63 

ToxopHiLiTE  Society,  the  Royal,  76 

Trade. — Blast-furnaces  return,  42;  Com- 
mercial Treaty  negotiations  witli  France 
[1801, [236]  J  Employer's  Liability  Act, 
1 ;  Failures,  5  ;  **  Fair  Trade  "  move- 
ment [184]  ;  Sir  S.  Northcote  on  [185], 
[186],  [191]  ;  Lord  Derby  [1H5]  ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  [187],  [188]  ;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain [196]  ;  Sir  W.  Harcourt  [193]  ; 
Protection  a  "pious  opinion"  [191], 
[193]  ;  Liverpool  "  cotton  comer"  71 ; 
strike  of  Lancashire  colliers  and  riot, 
9  ;  strike  in  the  potteries,  81. 

Trades'   Unio:«8.— Report  of  the   Regis- 
trar of,  3  ;  congress,  69. 
»*  Truth,"  mction  against  the  editor  of,  22 

Tunis.     Vide  France 

TuRKET. — Albanian  League,  demands  of, 
[282]  ;  defeat  by  Dervish  Pasha  [285]; 
Armenians,  oppression  of  [  280  ] 
Bondholders,  English  and  French, 
arrangement  Mrith  [287]  ;  Sultan  sii^ns 
Irad^.  90 
DrFPERiN,  Lord,  ambassador  [179] 
Greece,  dispute  concerning  post-offices 
[290]  ;  Greek  frontier  question  [174] ; 
arbitration  not  agreed  to  [280];  pre- 
parations for  war  1280]  ;  CJbnfcrencc  of 
Constantinople  [175]  ;  preliminary 
negotiations  [281]  ;  meeting  of  [282]  ; 
protest  of  Greece  [282];  collective  note 
of  the  Powers  to  Greece  [283] ;  the 
reply  thereto  [^84]  ;  collective  notes 
to  Turkey  and  Greece  [284]  ;  the  Prote 


Turkey,  cont. 

accepts  new  arrangement  [285]  ;  con- 
vention signed  [285]  ;  description  of 
new  frontier  [285]  ;  fulfilment  of  stipu- 
lations [286J 

MiDHAT  Pasha  surrenders,  36 ;  trial  for 
assassination  of  late  Sultan  [286],  36,  47 

Palmer,  Mr.  ("Warhawk"),  arrest  of,  40 

Railways,  Austro-Turkbh  [287]  ;  Rus- 
sia, war  indemnity  negotiations  [287] 

Sultan,  the  late,  disclosures  as  to  mur- 
der of,  31 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

(Statutes)  BiU  [147] 
University    Teaching,    extension     of, 

meeting  at  Mansion  Uouse,  14 

Vaccination,  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  summoned 
for  neglect  of,  44 

Vatican.    See  Pope 

Volunteers,  Easter  Mondav  Review,  29  ; 
review  by  the  Queen  in  Windsor  Park, 
52 ;  review  by  the  Queen  at  Edinburgh, 
61 ;  Wimbledon  meeting,  54 

Wales,  Prince  of,  at  a  Jewish  wedding 
ceremony,  6 ;  visit  to  South  Wales,  78 

Wales,  Princess  of,  and  British  Woollen 
Industries  Association,  78 

Wales. — Report  of  Commis<don  on  Edu- 
cation, 66 ;  Swansea,  opening  of  new 
docks,  78 

•  Warhawk"  (Mr.  Pahnet),  arrest  of,  40 

Waiw,  return  of  cost,  &c.  of,  63 

Weather.— Very  hot  weather,  58;  "St. 
Martin's  Summer,"  81.  Vide  also  Storms 

West  Indies.— Bahamas,  trade  going  into 
American  hands  [4021.  Barbadoes, 
revenue  accounts  [402].  Cuba,  Spanish 
Constitution  promulgated  [402]  .  De- 
merara,  increase  of  sugar  trade  [402] . 
Dominica,  unsatisfactory  financial  con- 
dition of  [4011;  fruit  trade  [401]. 
Grenada,  free  of  debt  [4021.  Jamaica, 
decrease  in  revenue  [40  L  ] .  St.  Doming  o, 
dejiression  in  [402] ;  insurrections 
[403] ;  monument  for  bones  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  [403] 

WiiiTELANDH,  MttV-da^'  festival  at,  33 

Wrecks.     Vide  Shipping  Disasters 

Windsor  C.vstle,  plot  to  destroy,  11 

Zante,  intense  heat  of  the  earth,  63 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION  BY 


Messrs.     EITINGTON 

WQ4TERL00   PLQ4CE,  L0Vs(iD07^ 
JULY,  1884. 


The  Gospel  according  to  S.  Matthew, 

With  Explanatory  Notes  for  the  Use  ofTeachers. 
By  Henry  Herbert  Wyatt,  M.A.,  Principd  of  Brighton  Training  Col- 
lie, and  Vicar  of  Bolney,  Sussex ;  Author  of  **  Principal  I^&resies 
relating  to  Our  Lord's  Incarnation." 
With  Commendatory  Preface  by  the  Archbishops'  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges.  ^^ 

Crffwn  Svo,    2s,  6d, 

Letters  of  the  Rev,  /.  B,  Mozley,  D.D.y 

late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and   Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 
Edited  by  his  Sister. 

^^'  [Inthif^ss. 

Footprints  of  the  Son  of  Many  as  traced 

by  S.  Mark.      Being  Eighty  Portions  for  Private  Study,  Family  Reading 

and  Instruction  in  Church.  ^**' 

By  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely;   Examining 

Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  Principal  of  the  Theological  ColteS 

Two  Vols,     Crown  8w.  [/« thi  Jh^s 


S,    WQ4TERL00   VLq4CE,   L07^T)07^, 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


MESSRS.   RIVINQTON'S   NEW   LIST. 


Life  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Author  of  "  life  of  Lacordaire,"  &c. 

Crown  8t>0.  [In  prefaratwm. 

Propcedeia  Prophetical  or  the  Use  and 

Design  of  the  Old  Testament  Examined. 
By  William  Rowe  Lyall,  D.D.,  sometime  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Third  Edition^  with  Advertisement  by  Qeorge  C.  Pearson,   M.A., 
Christ  Church  ;  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
%vo,     icxr.  td. 

The  Redemption  of  the  World* 

Being  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  Functions  of  the  Church  as  designed  to 
embrace  the  Whole  Race  of  Mankind. 

Eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1883  on 
the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hampton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
and  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

%vo,  \In  the  Press. 

Modern  Doubt  and  Unbelief:  lis  Extent^ 

Causes  and  Tendencies. 
By  Edward  Bickersteth  Ottley,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Quebec  Chapel. 

Crown  8w.  [In  preparaHon. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ. 

By  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
Nem  and  Revised  Edition.     Two  Vols.    ^vo. 

Letters  and  Sermons  of  the  F  v.  Lewis 

M.  Hogg,  M.A.,  sometime  Rector  of  Cranford,  Northampton^  .Ire. 
With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  Chr.   Wordsworth.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

^o.  [  Press. 

De  Vita  Pastorali. 

The  Office  and  Work  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church  of  God. 
By  Uie  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Crown  8w.  [In  preparaHom. 

S.    WQ4TERL00   TLQ4CE,   LOI7^7)OS\;. 
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MB88RS.    RIVINQTON'S   NBW   LIST. 


A  Lif e  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,D.D., 

R^us  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
By  H.  P.  Liddon,  \iJ>,^  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul*!. 

Stv.  [In  frtparatim. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers. 

The  Epistles  of  S.  Clement,  S.  Ignatius,  S.  Barnabas,  S.  Polycarp,  together 
with  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Polycarp.  Translated  into  English, 
with  an  Introductoiy  Notice. 
By  Charles  H.  Hoole,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  Zvo,  \Nmrfyfe0dy. 

From  Morn  to  Eve. 

A  Companion  Poem  to  '•Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever." 
By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hamp« 
stead,  and  Rural  Dean. 

I  %mo*  \In  Reparation. 

The  Profitableness  of  the  Old  Testament 

Scriptures. 
A  Treatise  founded  on  2  Timothy,  iii.,  16,  17. 
By  W.  A.  Bartlett,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wisborough,  Sussex. 

Crown  8w.  [In  the  Press. 

The  Hymn  ''  Te  Deum  Laudamus!' 

Observations  upon  its  composition  and  structure,  with  special  rqgard  to  the 
use.  Liturgical  and  Choral,  of  this  and  other  Canticles  and  Psalms,  and  to 
the  true  character  of  the  Chant.  Together  with  the  Canticles  carefully  printed, 
pointed,  and  accented  in  accordance  with  their  poetical  structure  for  antiphonal 
chanting. 
By  the  Rev.  Francis  Pott,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Northill,  Bedfordshire. 

Good  Friday  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

Addresses  on  the  Seven  Last  Words  delivered  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
Good  Friday,  1884. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  8.  Holland,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
Simior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Small  8zv.    zs. 

The  Missioners  Hymnal. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Resident  Chaplain  of  the  Farm  School, 
Redhill,  Surrey. 

Royal  Simo,    Semd,  id, ;  clot  A  boards,  yL 
With  Music,  Small  \to.    2s.  6d* 

3,    WQ4TERL00    TLoMCE,   LOV^HOV^. 
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MB88R8.  RIVINOTOITB  NBW  UST. 


The  One  Mediator. 

The  Operation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  Nature  and  in  Grace.    Eight  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1882,  on  the  Fonndatioo 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hampton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
By  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North  Cem^;  Hon.  Canon 
of  S.  Albans,  and  Examining  Cluplain  to  the  Bishop ;  late  Rector  of 
Barnes ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
8w.     i6j. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  H.  P. 

Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 

Second  Edition,     Craum  Stv.    Sf.  6^. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  fohn 

Keble,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Christian  Year." 
Crown  8tv.    31. 6^/. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Edward 

Bonverie  Pusey,  D.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Crown  8sv.    31.  6d, 

Selections  from  the    Writing  of  John 

Mason  Neale,  D.D.,  late  Warden  of  SackviUe  College. 
Crown  9/vo,    $s,  6d, 

A  Plain  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  WlUlam  Baker,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylon'  Scho(d, 
and  Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's. 

1^0,    2s,  6d, 

The  Three  Hours  Agony  of  our  Blessed 

Redeemer.    Being  Addresses  in  the  form  of  Meditations  delivered  in  S.  Alban's 
Church,  Manchester,  on  Good  Friday,  1877. 
By  the  Rev.  W.J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Worcester, 
and  Rector  of  S.  Alban's,  Manchester. 

New  Edition,    Small  8w.    2s, ;  or  in  Paper  Cover^  ix. 
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MB&8RS.  RtVlN01^0N*8  NEW  LIST. 


The  Passion  of  Our  Lord* 

Meditations  on  the  whole  Narrative.    From  the  Latin  of  Costenu. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Hipwell. 

Crmm  %vo,    41. 


Maigre  Cookery. 


Edited  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear. 

Practical  Reflections  on  every  Verse  of 

the  New  Testament. 
By  A  Clergyman.     With  a  Preface  by  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.O.,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 

Crown  9fvo» 
Vol.  I.    The  Holy  Gospels.    Third  EdiHan.    41.  6d. 
Vol.  11.    Acts  to  Revelation.    6s, 

Of  the  Five  Wounds  of  the  Holy  Church. 

By    Antonio    Rosmini.      Edited,   with   an    Introduction    by    H.   P. 
Liddon,  D.O.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 
Crown  8w.     7x.  6«/. 

Second  Series  of  Sermons  preached  be- 

fore  the  University  of  Oxford,  1868-1882. 
By  H.  P.  Lidoon,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  ^vo.     51. 

Lectures  and  other  Theological  Papers. 

By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
^0,     lOf.  6^ 

A  Lent  with  yesus. 

A  Plain  Guide  for  Churchmen. 

Third  EdiHon,    simo.    ix.,  or  in  Paper  Cover,  gd. 

Logic  and  Life,  with  other  Sermons. 

By  H.  S.  Holland,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  9wo.    7s.6d, 
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MESSRS.  RIVINGTON'S   NEW  LIST. 


A  Review  of  the  Baptismal  Controversy. 

By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  R^us  Pix^essor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Second  Edition,    Crown%vo.    Js.  6d, 

The    Reformation    of  the    Church    of 

England  ;  its  History,  Principles,  and  Results. 
By  John  Henry  Blunt,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Annotated  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  etc.,  etc. 

Two  Vols,    ^o.    Sold  separaUly, 
Vol.  I.  A.D.  1514-1547.    Its  progress  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 

Fifth  Edition,     i6j. 
Vol.  II.  A.D.  1 547-1662.    From  the  Death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Church  after  the  Commonwealth.     \%s, 

A  Companion  to  the  New  Testament; 

being  a  Plain  Commentaiv  on  Scripture  History  from  the  Birth  of  our  Lord 
to  the  End  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
By  John  Henry  Blunt,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Annotated  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  etc.,  etc. 

With  Maps.    Small  ^vo,     y,6d. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer.    The  Anglican  Reform — The  Puritan  Innovations — ^llie 
Elizabethan  Reaction — The  Caroline  Settlement.     With  Appendices. 
By  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely,  etc 
Second  Edition.    Crown  %vo,    6s, 

Counsels  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

Being  Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occasions. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  S.  Matthias,  Malvem 
Link. 

8tv.    is,  6d, 

Sunrise.     Noon.     Sunset. 

A  selection  from  various  Authors. 
By  H*  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Editor  of  "  For  Days  and  Years,"  **  Preciou 
Stonesj"  etc.,  etc. 

T/iree  Vols,,  with  red  borders,  48^0,  is,  each, 

Alsi>  a  superior  Edition,  printed  on  /fand-made  Paper,  zr.  eeuh;  or 

Bound  in  Parchment^  y,  each. 
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MESSRS.    RIVINGTON'S  NBW  LIST. 


Plain  Sermons  on  the  Catechism. 

By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxfozd ;  Author  of  a  "  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  Narrative." 
7W  Vols.    New  EdiiioH.    Crown  9fV0.    5/.  each.    Sold  separaUly, 

Sermons  preached  for  the  m^ost  part  in 

Bfanchester. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Wor- 
cester,  and  Rector  of  S.  Alban's,  Manchester. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  %vo,     p,  6d 

Manuals  of  Relieious  Instrtcction. 


Edited  by  John  PiUdngton  Norris,  D.D.,  Axcbdeacon  of  Bristol,  and 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 

I.    The  Catechism  and  Prayer  Book. 
11.    The  Old  Testament. 
IIL    The  New  Testament. 
New  and  Revised  Editions,    Small  8tv.    y,  6d,  each.    Sold  separately, 

SermonSy    Parochial    and     Occasional 

By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  R^os  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  %vo,     'js,  6d 

Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion 

and  Practice. 

By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulbum,  D.D.,  D.C.L,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

New  Presentation  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  Toned  Paper, 

Two  Vols,    Small  &vo.     lOr.  6d. 

An  Edition  in  one  Vol,,  6s,  6d, ;  eUso  a  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d, 

Practical  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  Peter  Thomas  Guvry,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Vicar  of  Wing,  in  the  Coimty  of  Buckingham. 
Crown  d(oo,    \s. 


Lyra  Apostolica. 


[Poems  by  J.  W.  Bowden,  R.  H.  Froude,  J.  Keble,  J.  H.  Newman, 
R.  I.  WiLBERPORCE,  and  I.  Williams  ;  with  a  New  Preface  by  Cardinal 
Newman.] 

New  Edition,     With  red  borders,     i6mo,    2s,  6d, 
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Prayers  for  a  Young  Schoolboy. 

By    the    Rev.   B.    B.     Pusey,    D.D.      Edited,    with   a   Preface,     by 
H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 
Large  type*    Second  EdiHan*    a^mo,     is, 

Maxims    and     Gleanings    from      the 

Writings  of  Bdward  Bonverie  Pasey,  D.D.     Selected  and  amnged  fbc 
daily  use. 
By  C.  M.  S.,  Compiler  of  *'  DaUy  Gleanings  of  the  Saintly  Life,"  "  Under 
the  Cross,"  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Sadler,  Rectw 
of  Honiton,  Devon. 

Second  EdiHon,     Crown  i6mo,    2s. 

Under  the  Cross. 

Readings,  Consolations,  Hymns,  etc,  for  the  Sick ;  original  and  selected. 
Compiled  by  C.  M.  S.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Sadler,  Prebendary  of 
Wells,  and  Rector  of  Honiton,  Devon. 
Croum  8tv.   5/. 

Lav  est  thou  Me  ? 

Thourfits  on  the  Epistles  for  Holy  Week. 
By  L.  C.  Skey,  Author  of  "  Comforted  of  God,"  "  AU  your  Care,"  etc 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchings,  M.A.,    Sub- 
Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Clewer. 
Crown  i6mo.    2s. 

Voices  of  Comfort. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent  Posbery,  M.A.,  sometime  ^car 
of  S.Giles's,  Reading. 

Sixth  Edition.    Crown  ^vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Lectures  delivered  in  the  Chapter-room  of  Winchester  CathedraL 
By  WUliam  Henry  Simcoz,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wcylull,  Hants ;  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8iw.     7/.  6<^ 


The  Life  of  Christ. 


By  S.   Bonaventure.     Translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hutchings,  M.A.,  Sub- Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Clewer. 
Crvwn  2m.    7s.  6d. 

Life  of  Robert  Gray,  Bishop  of  Cape 

Town,  and  Metropolitan  of  Africa. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  N.  Gray,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Helmsley, 
York. 
With  FronUs^ce.    New  EdiHon^  abridged.    Crown  Svo.    Js.  6d. 
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MBSSRa   RtVINGTOM'S  NBW  LIST. 


The  Litany  and  the  Commination  Ser- 

vice.    From  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

With  Rubrus  in  red.    Royal  ^0.    45.  6d, 

A    Commentary  on  the   Office  for  the 

Ministration  of  Holy  Baptism.    Illustrated  from  Holy  Scripture^  Ancient 
Liturgies,  and  the  Writings  of  Catholic  Fathers,  Doctors  and  Divines. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Pereira,  M.A.,  M.R.LA.,   formerly  Scholar  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Dublin. 

8tv.    14/. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Passion  of  our  Most 

Holy  Redeemer. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Rector  of  S.  Alban's,  Manchester. 

Second  EdUian*    Crown  Svo,    y.  6d. 

The  LorcTs  Table;   or^  Meditations  on 

the  Holy  Communion  Office  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  Rural  Dean. 

x^mto.    IS.;  or  Cloth  extra^  2s, 


Five  Minutes. 


Daily  Readings  of  Poetry. 
Selected  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Editor  of  *<  For  Days   and  Yeais," 
**  Christian  Biographies,''  etc. 

Second  E(Btion,     i6mo,    y,  6d 


The  Children's  Saviour. 


Instructions  to  Children  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
By  Edward  Osborne  (of  the  Society  of  S.  John  Evangelist),  Assistant 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mass. 
With  Outline  Illustrations,     i6mo,    31.  6d, 


Precious  Stones. 


Collected  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear.    Pearls— <;^race.    Rubibs— Nature. 
Diamonds— Alt. 

Thru  Vols,    yimo,   \s,  each;  or  in  Paper  Cover ,  6d,  each, 

Alto  a  superior  Edition,  printed  on  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper ,  with  red  borders. 

Crown  i6mo,    2s,  each. 

Also  an  Edition  in  One  Volume,  with  red  borders,  i6mo,    31.  6d 
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The  Collects  of  the  Day. 

An  Exposition,  Critical  and  Devotional,  of  the  Collects  appointed  at  the 
Communion.  With  Preliminary  Essays  on  their  Structure,  Sources,  and 
General  Character  ;  and  Appendices  containing  Expositions  of  the  Discarded 
Collects  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  and  of  the  Collects  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer. 

By  Edward  Meyrick  Ooulbum,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Two  Vols.     Third  Edition.    Crown  %vo.    %s,  each.    Sold  separaUly. 

Thoughts  upon   the  Liturgical  Gospels 

for  the  Sundays,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year.  With  an  introduction  on  their 
origin,  historv,  the  modifications  made  in  them  by  the  Reformers  and  by  the 
Revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the  honour  always  paid  to  them  in  the  Church, 
and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  drawn  from  the  Writings  of  the  Four 
Evangelists. 
By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulbum,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 
Two  Vols,     Crown  $tio,     i6s. 

Yesterday y  To- Day,  and  For  Ever. 

A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books. 
By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  Rural  Dean. 
One  Shilling  Edition^  i%mo  ;  With  red  borders^  i6mo,  2s,  6d, 
The  SmallSvo,  Edition  may  still l^  had,  31.  6d, 

Weariness. 

A  Book  for  the  Languid  and  Lonely. 
By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Editor  of  "For  Days  and  Years,"  "Christian 
Biographies,"  etc. 

Large  Type,     Third  Edition,     Small  %vo,    ^. 

The  Apostolic  Liturgy  and  the  Epistle 

to  the  Hebrews  :  Being  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  with  Appendices  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
By  John  Edward  Field,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Benson. 
Crown  8tv.     I2x. 


After  Death. 


An  Examination  of  the  testimony  of  Primitive  Times  respecting  the  State  of 
the  Faithful  Dead,  and  the  Relationship  to  the  Living. 
By  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D.,  Canon  otEly,  &c* 
Fourth  Edition,     Crown  ^00,    6s, 
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MESSRS.  RIVINOTON'S  NEW   LIST.  ii 

The  Organization  of  the  Early  Chris- 

tian  Churches.    Eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
the  year  1880.    On  the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Salisbury. 
By  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Vice-Principal  of  S.  Mary  Hall,  Grinficld 
Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Purleigh. 
Second  Edition.  '  Svo,     101.  6d, 

A  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with 

the  Publication  of  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times."     With  an   Introduction 
and  Supplement  extending  to  the  Present  Time. 

~  Willi      ~ -  • 


By  William  Palmer,  Author  of  "  Origines  Liturgicse,"  etc. 
Crown  ^o.    p.  6d. 


Corp 


us  Christi, 


A  Manual  of  Devotion  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
With    a   Preface   by  the   Rev.   H.   Montagu  Villiers,  ATicar  of  S. 
Paul's,  Wilton  Place. 

With  red  borders.    Royal  ^zmo.    2s. 

All  your  Care. 

By  L.  C.  Skey,  Author  of  "Comforted  of  God :  Thoughts  for  Mourners." 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints', 
Clifton. 

32mtf.      IS, 

Maxims     and     Gleanings    from    the 

Writing  of  John  Keble,  M.  A.    Selected  and  arranged  for  daily  use. 
By  C.   M.   S.,  Compiler  of  "Daily  Gleanings  of  the  Saintly  Life," 
"  Under  the  Cross,**  etc.    With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  M.  F. 
Sadler,  Rector  of  Honiton,  Devon. 

Crown  i6mo,    2s, 


Guides  and  Goads, 


An  English  Translation  of  Ethica  et  Spiritually.    Being  short  Sayings 
from  the  Fathers  and  other  Ancient  Authors. 

By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincok. 
Crown  i6mo,     is,  6d, 


Here  and  There. 


Quaint  Quotations.    A  Book  of  Wit. 

Selected  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Editor  of  "  For  Days  and  Years,"  "The 
Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  etc,  etc. 
Croum  %tfO,    5/. 
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The  Children  s  Hymn  Book. 

For  use  in  Children's  Services,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Families,  arranged  in 
order  of  the  Church's  Year.  i 

Published  under  the  revision  of  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How, 
Bishop  Suffragan  for  East  London  ;  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden,  I 

late  Bishop  of  Montreal  and  Metropolitan  ofCanada ;  and  the  Rev.  John  I 

BUerton,  Rector  of  Barnes. 

A.  Royal  SimOf  Sewed^  id,  ;  Cloth  limp,  2d  ' 

B.  Royal  32191^,  Cloth^  is,  ;  Cloth  extra,  is.  6d  I 
C*   With  Music,  Crown  $vo.  Cloth,  31. ;  Cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  the  Holy  Child.  \ 

An  Allegory. 
By  Edith  S.  Jacob,  Author  of  "  The  Gate  of  Paradise." 
y^ith  lUustraHon,    Square  i6mo,     is,  6d 

Characteristics    and    Motives    of    the 

Christian  Life.    Ten  Sermons  preached  in  Manchester  Cathedral  in  Lent  and 
Advent,  1877. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.  A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Worcester, 
and  Rector  of  S.  Alban's,  Manchester. 

Third  Edition^     Crown  %vo.    y,  6d 

The  A  nnotated  Bible.  i 

Being  a  Household  Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  comprehending 
the  Results  of  Modem  Discovery  and  Criticism.  I 

By  John  Henry  Blunt,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  '*  The  AnnoUted  Book 

of  Common  F^yer,"  etc.  j 

Three  Vols,     With  Maps^  etc.    Demy  i^.    Sold  separaUly,  \ 

Vol.  I.  (668  pages.)    Contaming  the  General  Introduction,  with  ' 

Text  and  Annotations  on  the  Books  from  Genesis  to  Esther. 
31J.  &/. 
Vol.   II.     (720  pages.)     Completing  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apocrypha.    31J,  6<il  . 

Vol.   III.    (826   pages.)    Contaming  the   New   Testament  and  I 

General  Index.    2Ij.  j 

The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  its 

Nature  and  Proof.  Eight  Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin. 
By  William  Lee,  D.D.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 
Fifth  Edition,    %vo,     12s,  6d. 

— — .  I 
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The  Witness  of  the  Passion  of  our  Most 

Holy  Redeemer. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Worcester, 
and  Rector  of  S.  Alban%  Manchester. 
Crown  %vo,    31.  dd. 

Thoughts  for  Holy  Days  and  Vigils. 

Original  and  Selected. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deny. 
idmo,    2s,  6d» 

The  Confessions  of  S.  Augustine. 

In  Ten  Books. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.   Hutchings,  M.A.,  Sub- 
Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Clewer, 

Cheap  Edition,     i6mc,    2s.  6d, 
Also  with  red  borders.    Small  %vo,    5  J. 

The  Life  of  yMstification: 

A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Substance  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Body,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Durham. 
Fourth  Edition,     Crown  ^0,    \i,  6d, 

The  Life  of  Temptation : 

A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Substance  at  S.   Peter's,  Eaton  Square ; 
also  at  All  Saints',  Market  Street. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Body,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Durham. 
Fiffh  Edition,     Crown  Svo,    4s,  6d. 

Christian    Womanhood  and   Christian 

Sovereignty. 
By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bbhop  of  LincoUi, 
Crown  i6mo.     is, 

A  Church  History. 

By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincohi. 

Four  Vols,     Crown  %vo.     Sold  separately. 
Vol.      I.   To  THE  Council  op  NiCiEA,  a.d.  325.     Third  Edition.    8j.  W. 
Vol.     II.  TotheCouncilopConstantinople,  A.D.  381.  iSifr^^-ffiiiAW.  dr. 
Vols.  III.  &  IV.— From   the   Council   of   Constantinople,  a.d.   381, 
to  the  Council  op  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451 ;  with  Index   to  the 
Whole  Work.    6x.  each  Volume, 
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Edward  Bouverie  Pusey. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Prince's  Road,  liverpool,  in 
Aid  of  the  Pusey  Memorial  Fund,  on  Sunday,  January  20,  1884. 
By  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 
8w.    Paper  Cover,    dd. 

The  S.P.C.K.  and  the  Creed  of  Saint 

Athanasius.     Remarks  upon  some  recent  action  of  the  Chrisdan  Knowledge 
Society,  together  with  a  digest  of  evidence  proving  the  Creed  to  be  earlier 
than  the  Ninth  Century. 
By  G.  D.  W.  Ommanney,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Draycot,  Somerset ;  Author  of 
"  The  Athanasian  Creed :  an  Examination  of  Recent  Theories  respecting 
its  Date  and  Origin,"  and  of  "  Early  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed." 
%vo.     Paper  Cover ^  is. 

Solitude  and  Sympathy  in  the  presence  of 

Death.     A  Sermon  preached  in  Quebec  Chapel  on  Sunday,  March  30,  18&4, 
with  reference  to  the  Death  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth  Ottley,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Quebec 
Chapel. 

^vo.    Paper  Cover,     6d, 

IVkai  says  the  Bible  as  to  Marrying  a 

Deceased  Wife's  Sister. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Beaufort,  M.A.,  formerly  Rector  of  Lymn-witb- 
Warburton,  Cheshire. 

Crown  9fV0,    Sewed,    yl. 

True  Temperance,  as  taught  by  the  Bible. 

By  M.  A.  Austen  Leigh. 

Crown  Sifo,    Served,    yl. 

Sobriety. 

Teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  on  this  subject  applied  to  recent  developments 
of  the  Temperance  Movement. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Lambert  Coghlan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Marchwood,  Hants. 
Crown  ivo.    Sewed,     yd. 

The  Fiftieth  Year  of  the  Reformation  of 

the  Nineteenth  Century.     A  Sermon,  in  three  parts,  preached  in  the  Church 
of  All  Saints',  Maigaret  Street,  on  the  first  three  Sundays  of  November,  1883. 
By  Berdmore  Compton,  Vicar. 

%vo.    Paper  Cover^  is, 
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Marriage y  as  affected  by  the  Proposed 

Change  in  the  Marriage  Laws.    A  Letter  addressed  to  English  Wives. 
By ISdith  Mary  Shaw. 


f/vo.    Paper  Cover,    u. 


A  Charge. 


Delivered  at  his  third  Triennial  Visitation  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
St.  David's,  October  17-24,  1883. 
By  William  Basil  Jones,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
^0,    Paper  Cover,  \s. 

The  Church  in  Wales. 

A  Retrospect  and  a  Defence. 
By  John  Morgan,  Rector  of  Llanilid  and  Llanharan,  Glamorganshire. 
^o.    Paper  Cover,  is. 

The  Voice  of  the  Church. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  S.  Mark's  Church,  Portadown,  on  the  Eighth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  1883. 
By  Nicholas  James,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rector  of  Tartaraghan,  Diocese  of 
Armagh. 

8tv.    Paper  Cover*    6d, 

The    Foreign    Church    Chronicle    and 

Review.    Published  Quarterly. 

8fv.     15,  6d,  each  Number. 

The  Church  Builder: 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  the  work  of  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society,  and  of  other  works  of  Church  extension. 
%vo,    jd.  each  Number, 


The    Qtiestion    of  Incest  relatively   to 

Marriage  with  Sisters  in  Succession. 
By  Henry  H.  Duke,  Rector  of  Brixton  Deverill,  Wilts. 
Second  Edition,    Svo,     Paper  Cover,  6d, 
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The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Being  an  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Devotional 
System  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The 
History  of  the  Reformation,"  "The  Annotated  Bible,"  etc,  etc 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.    4/0,    £1  is,; 
or,  Half'bound  in  Morocco,  £1  lis,  6d. 

Private  Prayers. 

By   the    Rev,    B.    B.    Pusey,    D.D.      Edited,   with   a    Prefiwe,    by 
H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 
Second  Edition.    Royal  S2mo,     2s.  6d, 

Conjectural  Emendations  of  Passages  in 

Ancient  Authors,  and  other  Papers. 
By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Henri  Dominiqtce  Lacordaire. 

A  Biographical  Sketch. 
By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Author  of  "  Christian  Biographies,"  etc 
With  Frontispiece.    Second  Edition,    Croum  2^o,    is,  6d, 

Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 

England.    Popular  Addresses,  Notes,  and  other  Fragments. 

By  the  late  Arnold  Tosmbee,  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Together  ¥dth  a  Short  Memoir  by  B.  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford. 

8z/0.    los,  6d, 


Sophocles. 


Translated  into  English  Verse. 
By  Robert  Whitelaw,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School ;  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge. 

Crown  Svo,    Ss,  6d, 


The  Annual  Register. 


A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1883. 
8m).    i&. 
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